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CHAPTEB  XXII. 

FOR  more  minutes  than  were  pru- 
dent, the  Englishman  stood  with 
folded  arms,  looking  down  on  the 
dead  woman  lying  on  the  bed  where 
he  had  laid  her.  The  first  moment 
had  shown  him  that  the  cruel  wound 
was  past  praying  for ;  but  he  had 
drawn  out  the  dagger  on  which  the 
blood  of  husband  and  wife  had  met 
by  the  grim  chance,  and  wiped  off  the 
blood  oozing  over  the  rosy  lights  of 
the  marriage-mantle  that  had  turned 
to  a  shroud.  His  search  for  the 
murderer  had  been  in  vain,  though 
as  he  tramped  in  hot  chase  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  he  passed  and  re- 
passed  eyes  glimmering  from  a  niche 
in  the  wall  originally  designed  for 
some  statue.  The  dwarf  harbouring 
there  looked  down  in  perplexity  on 
the  stranger  who  was  not  Bonaven- 
turi,  but  he  laid  by  the  puzzle  for 
his  mistress's  keener  wits. 

Talbot  bent  at  last  to  draw  the 
straight  folds  of  the  wedding  veil 
over  the  face  with  its  closed  eyes, 
and  the  hands  crossed  below  the 
little  crown  left  on  her  bosom.  He 
straightened  himself  with  a  sigh.  "  I 
can  serve  you  best  by  bringing  my 
sweetheart  to  happiness,"  he  muttered, 
"  though  I  would  keep  even  her  wait- 
ing for  an  hour  if  I  could  send  your 
murderer  to  his  account." 

The  niche  was  empty  when  he 
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passed  it  again  on  his  way  into  the 
street.  He  had  taken  precaution  to 
wash  his  scratches  and  arrange  his 
dress,  and  the  morning-cry  of  the 
bakers  calling  on  the  women  to  knead 
their  bread  told  him  that  the  streets 
were  deserted  by  midnight  frolickers 
and  that  the  tide  of  daily  occupation 
had  not  turned  from  its  ebb.  The 
sun  was  rising  as  Talbot  lay,  feeling 
his  exhaustion,  in  a  gondola,  whose 
oarsman  showed  little  surprise  at  the 
bidding  to  row  for  the  Ghetto.  In 
the  licence  of  decadent  Venice,  Jewish 
girls  were  as  popular  ornaments  on 
Christian  balconies  as  parrots  or  Bar- 
bary  apes. 

"Your  purse  should  be  heavy 
enough  to  sink  the  gondola,  signore" 
he  ventured,  poling  swiftly  along  the 
opaline  ripples.  "  Or  have  you  a  pass 
for  a  sop  to  the  barges  watching  the 
Ghetto  night  and  day  ? " 

"  The  Jews  can  turn  lead  into  gold, 
I  hear,"  returned  Talbot  drily.  "  Per- 
haps their  gaolers  may  have  been  so 
far  infected  with  their  wisdom  as  to 
be  able  to  turn  gold  into  the  parch- 
ment that  passes  are  written  on." 

"  The  thing's  to  be  done,"  nodded 
the  other.  "  My  cousin  has  a  wife's 
brother  on  the  barges,  and  he  says 
— of  course  it's  secret  as  confession, 
signore — 'tis  as  fat  a  place  as  beneath 
the  spit  turning  a  larded  goose  !  But 
the  heavy  purse  must  travel  on  with 
his  Excellency  within  the  Ghetto, 
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he  has  an  eye  for  any  one 
damsel,  or  his  mouth  merely  made 
up  for  any  pair  of  gazelle  eyes  and 
slender  brown  ankles." 

"What  would  you   advise  in  the 

case!" 

"  I,  signore  1  I  should  steer  for  the 
marriage-broker.  He  has  girls  good 
and  cheap;  cheap,  that  is,  for  the 
Hebrews,  who  would  drive  a  bargain 
for  a  gnawed  bone  with  a  starving 
man.  The  Jews  say  the  price  of  their 
women  is  above  rubies,  and  by  San 
Todaro  and  his  crocodile's  snout  they 
make  the  Christians  pay  the  price! 
But  the  broker,  men  say,  buys  up 
orphan  girls  with  no  families  to  hold 
them  dear." 

Talbot  was  silent,  relieved  by  the 
experience  of  the  gondolier's  cousin's 
brother-in-law  as  to  the  difficulty  he 
had  imagined  in  entering  the  Ghetto. 
A  faint  sickening  odour  tainting  the 
fresh  wind  had  hung  about  him  for 
some  moments  before ;  with  an  im- 
patient exclamation  he  changed  his 
seat  to  avoid  it. 

"The  curse  of  the  first  nail,  sig- 
ners" observed  his  guide  sympa- 
thetically. "The  Jew-women  are 
free  from  it,  for  the  sake  of  Mary 
Mother." 

"The  first  nail?" 

"  Si,  signore.  When  the  Paynim 
hounds  struck  the  first  nail  into  the 
Blessed  Hand,  they  were  cursed  with 
a  smell  that  should  make  them  good 
hunting  for  all  Christians.  When 
they  hammered  the  second  one,  they 
were  cursed  with  tails  that  only  drop 
off  at  the  touch  of  holy  water.  When 
they  drove  the  spike  into  the  Feet, 
they  were  cursed  with  the  hate  of 
good  Christians  for  ever  ;  and  when 
they  planted  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
ground  they  were  cursed  with  the 
doom  of  wandering  over  the  earth  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment." 

The  gondola  was  nearing  two  high- 
pooped  barges,  moored  square  across 


an  opening  in  high  gloomy  walls 
bristling  above  the  edges  of  a  long 
low  island.  Talbot  drew  up  his 
cloak  mask-fashion,  and  beckoned  the 
sentinel  of  the  foremost  with  a  signi- 
ficant gesture.  The  conference  was 
short,  and  as  the  two  palms  fell  apart, 
Talbot  signed  the  gondola  onwards. 

The  sea-wind,  stirring  outside,  was 
left  behind  as  the  boat  ran  in  under 
the  barges  to  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto. 
A  reek  of  human  creatures,  crowded 
in  insufficient  space,  filled  the  air,  not 
a  breath  of  which  moreover  was  free 
from  floating  filaments,  the  down  of 
countless  fowls  preparing  for  some 
feast.  The  canal,  up  which  Talbot 
was  rowed,  was  stagnant  as  a  duck- 
pond,  topped  by  a  thick  green  film 
wrinkling  under  the  on-coming  pole ; 
but  frowsy-locked  women  leaned  from 
the  windows  of  the  grim  houses  on 
either  side,  to  add  fresh  offerings  of 
garbage  to  the  decay  hidden  under  its 
waters. 

In  spite  of  such  unsavoury  dangers, 
the  gondola  stood  on  stoutly,  curving 
suddenly  into  the  entrance  of  a  square 
where    the    wildest    misrule    seemed 
to    prevail.     A    band    of    half -grown 
maidens,  their  long  hair  plaited  with 
strings  of  pearls,  were  in  the  act  of 
entering  the  square  from  the   other 
side,  each  carrying  on  her  head  a  jar 
of  pottery  which  as  the  troop  in  turn 
marched    past   a    certain    spot,    was 
dashed  down  and  broken  into  shards. 
The  shrill  singing  of  the  girls  jangled 
into   cries  and  laughter  as   the  pro- 
cession broke  at  a  corner  under  the 
onslaught  of  a  number  of  young  men 
riding  on  donkeys  and  waving  burn- 
ing  fir-branches   above    their    heads. 
The  acrid  smell  of  the  wood  streamed 
out  on  the  fetid   atmosphere  as  the 
donkeys,    encumbered    by    their    gay 
housings  of  striped  silk,  charged  hither 
and  thither,  each  rider,  as  his  branch 
burned  to  a  stump,  leaping  off,  intent 
on  unseating  a  more  fortunate  fellow. 
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Children,  pelting  each  other  with 
nuts,  swarmed  everywhere,  making 
factions  out  of  the  cause  of  one  and 
another  rider,  whose  fate  was  gener- 
ally the  desertion  of  his  regiment  at 
the  hottest  of  the  scuffle.  Over  and 
through  all  squeaked,  droned,  and 
hummed  an  unearthly  orchestra  of 
every  possible  conglomeration  of 
parchment  and  catgut  cut  through 
now  and  then  by  the  resonant  clash 
of  cymbals,  or  a  long-drawn  wail 
which  set  Talbot  looking  around  for 
its  possible  cause. 

An  eddy  in  the  human  whirlpool 
drew  his  eyes  to  one  side  of  the  square, 
from  which  the  peculiar  noise  sounded. 
Talbot  had  landed,  and  he  pushed  his 
way  nearer  in  time  to  see  a  rabble 
escorting  a  life-size  figure  dressed  in 
a  caftan,  and  heralded  by  twelve  men 
blowing  rams'  horns.  Their  lugubri- 
ous wails  continued  as  the  effigy  was 
carried  twice  round  the  square,  before 
being  deposited  on  a  butcher's  chop- 
ping-block  round  which  the  crowd 
clustered  with  yells  of  derision. 

"  'Tis  the  Haman,  signer  e"  ob- 
served the  gondolier  at  Talbot's 
elbow ;  "a  poor  little  fellow  who 
did  a  Jew  a  bad  turn  a  hundred 
years  ago,  they  say,  and  the  dogs 
make  a  bonfire  of  him  thus  every 
year,  instead  of  serving  him  out  at 
the  time  and  forgiving  him  afterwards, 
like  all  good  Christians." 

"  How  is  this  marriage-broker  you 
tell  of  to  be  found?"  Talbot  re- 
sponded, raising  his  voice  above  the 
din. 

"  I  will  guide  you  to  him  in  the 
breaking  of  an  egg,  signore.  He 
lives  by  the  waterside,  for  the  better 
coming  and  going  of  his  merchandise." 

The  young  men  shouldered  their 
way  forward  at  a  pace  set  by  Talbot's 
impatience.  His  eyes  strayed  anxi- 
ously during  the  walk  in  a  hope  of  at 
least  spying  out  Ben-Levi's  wise  slow 
smile,  but  as  his  companion  scratched 


lightly  at  a  doorway  overhung  by  a 
projecting  window,  he  gathered  all  his 
faculties  to  one  point. 

The  door,  opened  by  a  bobbin  and 
cord,  drew  back  softly  at  the  signal, 
the  departing  guide  giving  his  em- 
ployer a  friendly  push  that  sent  him 
stumbling  down  a  couple  of  steps  into 
twilight.  Talbot  could  with  difficulty 
make  out  the  outlines  of  a  man  seated 
cross-legged,  fixing  his  visitor  with 
unwinking  eyes  set  in  innumerable 
wrinkles. 

"  Does  the  gentleman  seek  one,  or 
any  1 "  he  demanded  without  stirring. 

"  I  seek  one,"  Talbot  replied  ;  "  one 
more  than  common  tall,  with  dark 
bright  curls  clustering  over  a  small 
head  held  proudly,  with  a  glow  of  red 
on  a  brown  young  cheek,  and  eyes 
that  are  mossed  like  agates  and  dark 
and  clear  like  them." 

"  And  how  much  will  a  great 
gentleman  give  for  such  a  one  1 " 
enquired  the  marriage-broker. 

"  A  gold  piece  for  the  sight  of  her." 

"Be  it  as  the  gentleman  says — six 
gold  pieces,"  the  Jew  returned  gravely. 

"Jew's  money  breeds  fast,  I've 
heard,"  retorted  Talbot.  "Come,  I 
will  mate  the  gold  piece  to  another, 
and  leave  the  begetting  of  more  to 
you  ;  but  if  I  add  my  blessing  on  the 
increase, 'twill  be  all  you'll  get  from  me." 

"  Be  it  as  the  gentleman  says — eight 
gold  pieces,"  said  the  Jew. 

"Why,  you  old  shrew,  it  was  six 
but  now  !  What  hinders  it  that  I 
help  myself  for  love  to  the  goods 
you've  got,  and  the  Ghetto  guard 
called  in  to  see  the  bargain  struck  1 " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  broker 
stolidly,  "  except  a  mere  trifle,  the 
jod  in  the  word  importance  surely, — 
the  gentleman  does  not  care  to  set 
those  of  Venice  to  find  his  bride." 

Talbot  started  involuntarily. 
"  Then  lead  me  to  her,  and  earn  your 
gold  pieces." 

"Be  it  as  the  gentleman   says, — 
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ten   gold  pieces,"  observed   the   Jew 
monotonously. 

"Ten  then,  and  may  the  devil 
cheat  you  in  the  bargain  he  drives 
for  your  soul ! "  cried  Talbot,  flinging 
the  price  at  the  broker's  head.  The 
latter  without  stirring  from  his  carpet, 
caught  them  one  by  one,  with  the 
quickness  of  a  juggler's  eye  and  hand. 
"  The  gentleman  commands,"  he  said 
then,  rising  from  his  seat ;  "it  is 
for  dogs  to  obey.  We  shall  find 
•what  you  seek  in  the  dance-house  ;  it 
is  the  apple  of  the  Ghetto's  eye." 
"  What's  your  meaning  1 " 
"The  safest  place  in  this  New 
Egypt  of  ours,  signore,  and  to-day, 
when  we  are  celebrating  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  the  quietest.  But  at  all  times 
in  the  dance-house,  our  maidens  may 
appear  without  the  blue-striped  veils 
which  elsewhere  they  must  wear,  to 
mark  them  out  to  the  Gentile  eye  as 
good  bargains." 

"  Not   so    good    if   you   have   the 
chaffering,"  returned  Talbot,  answer- 
ing his  odd  satirical  smile.     The  Jew 
plunged  into  a  dark  low  passage,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  pale  green  light 
glimmered   feebly,   the   goal    to    the 
young   man   as   he   groped  after   his 
conductor.     Discs   of   colour   floating 
before    eyes    suddenly   brought    into 
darkness,  dazzled  them  into  bewilder- 
ment  as  Talbot  finally  emerged  into 
the  sunlight  of  a  courtyard  set  about 
with   pomegranate  hedges.     Women, 
with  blue-black  hair  gathered  under 
golden     nets,    stared     with     wistful 
glances    at     the    comely    fellow,    or 
trailed    silken    trains     painted   with 
quaint  Eastern  birds  and  flowers,  in 
stately    ignoring    of    the    marriage- 
broker's  appearance.     Beyond,  a  col- 
onnaded  space    gave   a   vignette    of 
figures  swinging  in  tune  to  a  melody 
clashed     out    on    the    timbrels    the 
dancers  shook  above  their  heads,  their 
ardour  spurred  into  inspiration  by  a 
it  of  staring  spectators. 


The  broker's  twinkling  eyes  were 
on  Talbot's  face.  "  How  many  stones 
of  the  Ghetto  would  be  left  on  one 
another  if  the  Gentiles  knew  it  held 
such  a  garden  as  this  ? "  he  said. 

The  question  woke  Talbot  from  his 
temporary  astonishment.  "  Have  not 
the  Ghetto  folk  a  right  to  live  in  the 
Ghetto  as  they  will  1 "  he  asked  in  his 
turn. 

"  Has  the  Jew  a  right  to  aught  1 " 

returned  the  other  drily.     "Is  it  not 

due  to   the  bounty  of  the  Christian 

that  he  may  live  and  breathe  on  the 

same  earth  under  the  same  sky  ?    Does 

not  the  Gentile  permit  us  to  remember 

the  brotherhood  of  all  men  but  in  the 

one  way, — by  taking  our   monies   at 

his  need  ?     But  ingratitude  is  a  curse, 

signore ;  as  our  people  cried  out  long 

ago  against  the  Egyptians  when  they 

rated  the  laziness  in  which  the  sons  of 

Jacob  made  pretence  that  they  could 

not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  so  now 

they  grumble    that,   having    had   the 

earning  of  their  money,  they  should 

not  have  the  spending  of  it  as  well ; 

that  to  live,  to  take  a  wife,  to  beget 

children,  should  each  carry  its  own  tax 

with  it.     'Tis  an  ungrateful  race,  and 

these  silly   popinjays,   preening  their 

feathers  before  us,  are  tarred  with  the 

same    brush.      They   grow    tired    of 

being  mewed  in  this  Ghetto  of  ours, 

heavily  though   every  Hebrew   must 

purchase  his  right  to  dwell  here,  and 

some   of   the    people   would   murmur 

against  that  too,  signore,  when  it   is 

forbidden  by  law  to  dwell  anywhere 

else  in  Venice.     So  our  women  come 

here  at  seasons,  to  smell  the  growing 

flowers,  and    to   air   the    fine   clothes 

which    their    women's     hearts     take 

pleasure  in,  but  which  elsewhere  must 

be  covered  with  the  blue-striped  veils 

to   make    the   wearers   known   to  all 

men   as   in    old    time  the   leper  was 

made     known,  —  for     the     unclean 

thing  ! " 

The    acute    bitterness   edging    the 
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satire,  touched  Talbot  even  through 
his  anxiety  for  tidings  of  his  wife. 
"  Yet  you  let  me,  a  Gentile,  in  at  the 
first  blush." 

The  broker  made  an  obeisance. 
"  One  answered  for  by  our  Chacham 
has  the  freedom  of  the  Ghetto.  I 
have  guided  you  here  to  him  at  his 
desire  ;  he  has  sworn  that  our  enemies 
are  yours  also." 

Talbot  followed  the  direction  of  his 
look,  in  time  to  see  a  tall  figure  com- 
ing towards  them.  A  second  glance 
sent  him  forward  to  greet  Ben-Levi. 

The  snail-gatherer,  oddly  altered  by 
the  Chacham's  robe  and  phylacteries, 
met  him  with  his  usual  slight  smile. 
"  She  is  safe,"  he  said.  "  Come,  she 
will  begin  to  believe  it  herself  when 
she  sees  you  before  her." 

Talbot  stepped  forward  through  the 
sunny  patch  of  garden-ground,  uncon- 
scious of  the  languorous-lidded  girls 
clustered  on  the  edge  of  the  stone 
well  with  its  canopy  of  vines  in  young 
leaf.  The  absorption  of  the  lover 
who  bears  for  device,  We  and  the 
ivorld,  was  on  him  as  he  sprang  up 
the  stairs  to  a  gallery  curtained  with 
trails  of  blossom,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  Ben-Levi  merely  waved  him  on, 
discreetly  withdrawing  himself. 

With  a  cooing  sound  of  laughter 
Fiamma  sprang  to  meet  him,  yielding 
to  his  arms  before  the  lovely  shyness 
that  had  held  her  through  her  wed- 
ding came  again  upon  her,  making 
her  shrink  like  a  fluttered  bird,  and 
stand  passive  in  his  hold.  The  water- 
clock  had  dripped  through  more 
minutes  than  one  when  a  certain 
relaxing  of  Talbot's  clasp  made 
Fiamma  dare  a  fugitive  full  look  at 
him,  starting  as  she  saw  the  pale 
mastering  his  bronzing. 

"  You  are  ill  !  " 

"  Nothing  but  what  a  meal  and  a 
wet  rag  with  a  touch  of  those  brown 
fingers  of  yours,  sweetheart,  will  put 
right."  Talbot  spoke  carelessly,  but 


the  maternal  instinct  in  woman's  love 
kindled  in  the  girl's  face  wiping  out 
the  shyness  that  was  the  last  thought 
of  self.  Hands  that  trembled  as 
never  in  personal  danger  helped  to 
rid  him  of  his  doublet,  revealing  a 
blood-stained  sleeve  and  a  gash  be- 
neath it  from  wrist  to  elbow. 

"  No  worse  than  that  from  the 
barber's  fleam  in  the  spring-time," 
Talbot  said  as  she  darted  to  summon 
Ben-Levi,  but  the  shadow  on  her  face 
did  not  lighten  even  at  the  Jew's 
echo  of  his  words.  "  That  my  first  gift 
to  you  should  have  been  a  wound ! " 
she  sighed. 

"And  one  that  I  shall  carry  the 
marks  of  longer  than  this,  sweet ! 
That  was  dealt  me  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  on  you  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
that  grassed  burying-place  among  the 
hills.  Your  face  at  first  sight  stamped 
itself  burning  as  any  branding-iron  on 
my  heart;  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  your  boy's  tunic  cried  Fool  to 
your  haunting  of  me." 

CHAPTEE   XXIII. 

THEY  were  alone  in  the  garden 
again,  the  Jew's  salves  cool  upon 
Talbot's  scratch.  Once  or  twice 
Fiamma  had  questioned  about  Carna- 
tion and  the  flight  to  come,  but  he 
had  parried  her  questions,  and  the 
two  basked  in  each  other's  presence, 
the  sweetness  of  the  flowers  rising  up 
about  them  in  spicy  incense.  The 
noise  of  the  street  sounded  faintly  as 
the  buzz  of  the  bees  in  the  almond- 
scented  garlands  of  the  balconies ; 
once,  as  Fiamma  leaned  upon  the  rail, 
a  girl,  with  sweet  eyes  in  a  serious 
childish  face,  flung  up  from  the  gar- 
den a  blossoming  orange-branch,  and 
smiled  as  Fiamma  caught  it.  Through 
the  stillness  of  the  summer  morning 
the  fountain  tossed  and  tinkled  like  a 
joy  without  end. 

Talbot  slept.     Fiamma  was  smooth- 
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ing  the  thick  curls  from  his  forehead 
with  light  fingers,  ready  to  start  back 
at  the  first  waking  movement,  when  a 
hand  grasped  her.  Ben-Levi's  face,  gray 
with  fear,  appeared  over  her  shoulder. 
"  The  Philistines  are  upon  us  ! " 

Without  moving  the  girl  heard  his 
acute  whisper,  but  her  eyes  turned 
from  him,  gazing  at  the  blossoming 
garden  and  the  branches  traced 
against  the  blue  air,  as  one  dying 
might  look  a  farewell  to  the  green 
growing  earth.  Talbot  had  sprung  to 
his  feet,  speaking  with  Ben-Levi  in 
swift  whispers,  his  features  sharpening 
under  the  pressure  of  his  impotence. 
The  women  had  vanished,  leaving  the 
garden  desolate  as  a  sunny  patch  of 
heather  deserted  by  its  furry  wild-life 
at  the  shadow  of  the  hawk  balancing 
above  it.  Only  the  marriage-broker 
stood  a  few  paces  distant,  with  an 
odd  smile,  as  if  he  saw  fugitives 
groping  for  life  in  a  blind-alley. 

The  desperate  council  was  only  for 
a  moment.  Talbot  slipped  his  arm 
about  Fiamma's  waist  and  drew 
her  against  his  shoulder.  "  The 
officers  are  in  the  Ghetto  already, 
you  say,  searching  from  house 
to  house  for  this  bold  Bona- 
venturi  of  ours  who  has  been 
tracked  here  by  the  Four  Spies  on 
Mocenigo's  behalf?  And  the  Jews 
one  and  all  have  been  bidden  resort 
each  to  his  dwelling,  with  the  parch- 
ments of  his  household's  right  to 
dwell  there,  that  they  who  are 
running  so  briskly  this  morning  may 
read  ?  Faith,  my  girl,  in  this  game 
of  puss  i'  th'  corner,  it  seems  that 
you  and  I  are  the  pussies  in  the 
middle ! "  He  caught  his  breath, 
looking  tenderly  at  the  girl  on  his 
breast.  "  If  there  was  a  road  to  be 
tried,"  he  began — "and,  by  God, 
there  is ! "  His  eyes  were  ablaze 
with  excitement.  "  What's  to  hinder 
the  Haman  in  the  campo  lending  you 
that  caftan  of  his  ? " 


"  A  Gibeonite  for  guile  !  "  It  was 
the  marriage-broker  who  spoke,  his 
face  kindling  at  the  daring  words. 
"  If  the  girl  has  courage  for  it,  she 
may  ransom  her  life." 

"  She  has  courage,"  her  husband 
answered  for  her.  "I'll  have  a  try 
to  lead  the  chase  away  from  you, 
and  by  the  obedience  you  vowed  to 
me  last  night  I  charge  you  not  to 
baulk  me  !  " 

With  only  a  brave  smile  Fiamma 
turned  from  him,  hurrying  with  the 
broker  towards  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  dance-house.  At  his  sign  she 
tore  off  her  upper  garments,  while 
the  snail-gatherer  threw  a  tattered 
red  and  yellow  caftan  over  her. 
The  two  men  worked  with  swiftness, 
covering  her  face  and  hands  with 
some  dark  stain,  daubing  her  cheeks 
with  blood  from  a  cat's  tail,  finally 
fastening  on  her  head  the  huge  wig 
of  horsehair  taken  from  the  Haman 
itself,  lying  where  its  supporters  had 
cast  it,  as  they  rested  in  the  dance- 
house  in  their  last  interrupted  round. 

The  search  was  sweeping  towards 
the  dance-house  now,  the  immemorial 
sanctity  of  which  would  be  violated 
to-day.  Some  of  the  Haman  escort 
were  straggling  back,  marked  on  back 
and  breast  with  the  Republic's  seal 
that  their  deeds  of  right  in  the 
Ghetto  had  passed  muster.  Wonder- 
ingly  enough  they  obeyed  their 
Chacham's  signal,  to  resume  the  in- 
terrupted festivity,  supported  now 
by  his  own  presence. 

"  Courage  !  "  he  whispered,  under 
cover  of  the  blaring  horns,  as  the 
broker  and  he  cautiously  raised 
Fiamma  on  their  shoulders. 

The  children,  doubly  excited  by 
the  advent  of  the  body  of  searchers, 
ran  together,  pelting  the  Haman 
with  nuts  smeared  with  honey  or 
with  handfuls  of  mud.  Fiamma's 
head  was  dizzied  with  the  motion 
and  the  eldritch  screech  of  the  horns ; 
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er  body  trembled  with  the  effort  to 
keep  it  upright  ;  her  eyes,  closed 
by  dark  clots  of  paint,  ached  to 
bursting  ;  she  almost  obeyed  an 
insane  desire  to  open  them  as  the 
leaping,  hooting  spectators  came  to 
a  stand,  and  she  realised  that  the 
contemptuous  interest  of  the  searchers 
had  been  tickled  by  the  quaint 
ceremony. 

The  closed  eyes  could  not  see  the 
figure  with  all  its  grace  of  young 
manhood  striding  up  the  street. 
"  Do  the  errands  of  the  Republic 
wait,  while  her  servants  stand  gaping 
at  every  s treet-  corner  ?"  The  gay 
careless  voice  to  which  every  pulse 
in  Fiamma's  body  seemed  tuned, 
struck  on  her  ears,  her  heart,  almost 
holding  it  still.  The  voice  had  never 
sounded  more  careless  as  Talbot  stood 
negligently,  reading  a  suspicion  in 
every  face  turned  to  him.  "What 
ails  you  all  1 "  he  demanded  smoothly. 
"  Have  you  lost  your  tongues  as 
little  Bo-Peep  lost  her  sheep  in  the 
song  my  naunt  in  England  used  to 
sing  to  me?  They  brought  their 
tails  home  after  their  wandering,  and 
I  have  a  tale  too  of  my  own,  if  you 
would  spare  one  of  your  men  to  set 
me  across  this  lagoon  to  the  palace 
of  the  Capelli." 

The  daring  request  set  each  man 
looking  in  his  neighbour's  face.  The 
Capelli's  agent, — of  whom  two  men, 
bruised  and  bleeding,  had  that  morn- 
ing in  the  palace  guardroom  told  a 
grim  story — stood  before  them,  ask- 
ing for  what,  if  a  word  of  the  story 
were  true,  would  be  his  death. 

"  Come ! "  Talbot  repeated  im- 
patiently. "  How  long  do  ten  men 
take  to  nose  out  what  one  with  his 
wits  about  him  knows  already?  A 
boat,  I  say ;  I  warrant  you  there  are 
those  at  the  Palace  Trevisani  with 
ears  for  what  I  could  tell  them." 

"  Take  him  to  the  boats,"  the  cap- 
tain of  the  search  commanded,  ending 


another  doubtful  pause.  "  Innocent 
or  guilty,  he  will  be  sure  either  way 
of  a  welcome  from  the  old  Capelli, 
and  we  have  received  no  order  con- 
cerning him  as  yet  from  the  Ten." 

"The  Ten  have  other  fish  to  fry 
today,"  put  in  a  soldier,  before  he 
was  peremptorily  checked  by  the  cap- 
tain for  the  disrespect  of  his  allusion. 
His  laugh  drowned  to  the  agonised 
ears  above  Talbot's  firm  departing 
footsteps,  Fiamma  seemed  to  lose 
touch  with  her  body  in  the  numb 
despair  beating  in  upon  her  as  she 
perceived  Talbot's  generous  reckless 
design,  to  draw  off  suspicion  from  the 
Ghetto  and  its  secret.  Already  the 
attempt  had  so  far  succeeded,  that 
the  Venetians  allowed  the  procession 
to  pass  on  without  bestowing  any 
further  attention  upon  it. 

The  girl  set  her  teeth  and  endured 
as  she  felt  the  men  under  her  move 
again,  and  the  unearthly  babel  woke 
once  more.  "  Courage  !  "  reiterated 
Ben-Levi,  as  he  helped  to  lower  her 
to  the  wooden  pedestal  in  the  centre 
of  the  square.  The  trumpeters  formed 
a  guard  >  for  the  Haman  must  be  pro- 
tected till  nightfall,  when  the  bonfire 
would  blaze  best.  The  spectators 
ebbed  and  flowed,  new  ones  taking 
the  place  of  those  with  their  fill  of 
leaping  and  shouting.  The  girl,  stand- 
ing like  a  statue,  cursed  them  in  her 
heart,  even  the  children,  who  shook 
their  tiny  fists  in  her  direction  and 
lisped  maledictions  as  a  part  of  the 
game.  The  afternoon  seemed  to  weave 
itself  into  a  cope  of  lead  dragging 
down  the  weary  limbs. 

All  at  once  the  shut  eyelids  quivered. 
Through  the  thick  nasal  intonations 
she  heard  the  guttural  Venetian  voices 
once  more,  as  the  search-party  were 
returning  across  the  square  to  their 
boats.  One  of  the  men,  out  of  humour 
at  their  foiled  mission,  spat  right  and 
left  into  the  crowd  about  the  Haman. 
"  Take  that  for  your  hideous  Beffana  !  " 
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he  jeered,  snatching  a  knife  from  a 
boy  near.  The  weapon  flew  straight 
and  struck  into  Fiamma's  shoulder. 

Blood !  The  blood  that  would 
betray  all  ! 

A  single  voice  rose  up  shrilly,  the 
cracked  tones  of  the  marriage-broker. 
"  What's  to  show  for  a  wound  if 
there's  not  blood  ? "  he  cried.  "  Let 
his  black  blood  flow  ! "  On  the  instant 
he  had  caught  up  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  from  the  butcher's  stall  at  hand, 
flinging  it  dexterously  at  the  caftaned 
figure.  It  burst  under  the  blow,  and 
the  dark  viscous  stream  gushed  out 
over  the  drops  oozing  from  the  girl's 
arm. 

Drenched  from  neck  to  knee  in  the 
crimson  torrent,  Fiarnma  stood  gal- 
lantly passive,  the  brave  will  holding 
at  bay  the  ghastly  faintness  besieging 
her.  The  hot  pain  of  her  wound  was 
almost  welcome  as  an  ally,  but  when 
hands  came  about  her  lifting  her  from 
her  pillory,  she  was  unable  to  ask 
whether  the  dice  had  fallen  for  success 
or  failure.  The  relief  from  the  strained 
position  so  long  persisted  in,  was 
soothing  as  a  lullaby,  as  she  lay  bliss- 
fully conscious  of  kind  hands  removing 
her  drenched  bespattered  disguise ; 
but  even  when  warm  scented  water 
refreshed  her  burning  skin  and  set 
the  sealed  eyelids  free,  minutes  passed 
before  the  long  hazel  eyes  opened  with 
a  question  in  them.  "Is  he  safe  ?  " 

The  question  had  found  a  voice, 
weak  and  trembling,  but  distinct  in 
the  blessed  silence  that  was  purging 
her  ears  from  the  din  of  the  streets. 
The  women,  moving  about  the  matted 
upper  chamber,  greeted  the  faint  voice 
with  smiles ;  the  girl  who  had  tossed 
her  the  orange-blossom  that  morning 
was  bending  over  her.  "  One  of  our 
young  men  has  gone  forth  to  bring  us 
the  first  news,"  she  said,  but  her  eyes 
had  already  told  how  sweet  her  voice 
must  be.  "You  must  sleep  and  be 
strong  for  his  coming,  after  I  have 


put  this  nard  on  your  shoulder  where 
the  Gentile's  knife  struck." 

The  room  grew  fragrant  with 
spices,  and  the  charm  of  the  cool 
perfumed  stillness  worked,  lulling 
Fiamma  to  a  state  between  sleeping 
and  waking.  The  wash  of  the  sea 
below  came  pleasantly  on  her  drifting 
sense,  till  a  dream  drew  Mark  Talbot's 
face  so  vividly  upon  her  sleeping 
eyelids  that,  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes 
to  match  the  smile  in  his,  she  woke, 

The  women  had  left  the  chamber, 
gone  out  perhaps,  while  she  slept, 
to  hear  news,  which  concerned  her 
alone  of  all  the  Ghetto.  Fiamma 
gathered  the  loose  wrapping-robe  of 
white  silk  about  her,  and  crossed  the 
chamber.  The  door  opened  upon  the 
gallery  where,  that  morning,  Talbot 
had  come  to  her.  A  man  stood  now 
in  front  of  her,  plucking  at  the  purple 
blossoms.  She  grasped  his  arm  with 
imperative  fingers.  "  Ben-Levi,  you 
have  news  1 " 

"  Scanty  as  the  gleaning  after  the 
olive-gatherers.  He  was  seen  to 
enter  the  Capelli  palace." 

"  Nothing  more  ? " 

"Nothing,— of  him."  The  Jew 
turned,  showing  his  dishevelled  hair 
and  beard,  and  the  gabardine  rent 
from  neck-piece  to  hem.  "Ah,  my 
mistress,  ah,  the  child  I  fostered,  had 
not  life  sinned  sorely  enough  against 
thee  that  death  need  add  a  bitterness 
of  violence  to  thy  cup  !  Whom  didst 
thou  ever  wrong  they  should  lie  in 
wait  for  thee  1 " 

At  the  low  wailing  tone  Fiamma 
fell  back,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
throat  as  though  to  free  herself  from 
a  strangling  fear.  "  Quick,  old  man  ! 
Of  whom  do  you  speak?"  But  she 
knew  already,  and  the  question  ended 
in  a  moaning  cry.  She  cowered 
against  the  balcony-rail,  cringing  as 
under  bodily  pain.  "  Where — when 
—who?" 

"  She  lies  on  her  own  bed,"  Ben- 
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Levi  answered  dully,  "  the  knife  that 
slew  her  on  the  floor  by  her.  The 
slayer  must  have  fallen  on  her  at 
daybreak,  for  she  was  cold  when  they 
found  her,  dead  in  the  wedding- 
garments  she  had  snatched  from 
you." 

With  a  sharp  breath  Fiamma  drew 
herself  up.  "  This  is  the  work  of 
Cassandra  the  sorceress  !  " 

The  Jew,  grief-stricken  as  he  was, 
raised  his  head  at  the  deadly  quiet 
of  the  voice.  The  white  weary  face 
was  rigid,  the  eyes  in  it  burned  like 
coals. 

"  Get  me  clothes," — Fiamma  broke 
the  silence  that  had  seemed  to  hold  a 
vow — "quickly  !  " 

"  What  do  you  purpose  ?  " 

"To  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
murderess  who,  in  her  frantic  jealousy, 
has  destroyed  a  woman  whose  like  we 
shall  never  see  again.  Stop  me  not, 
for  I  alone  can  deal  the  punishment 
that  will  burn  hotter  than  hell's 
coals." 

"  Madness  !  "  the  Jew  responded 
to  the  quivering  words.  "  Now  the 
Nameless  One  be  my  witness  that 
Carnation's  death  is  to  me  as  that  of 
a  firstborn  to  a  mother's  soul,  but  the 
dead  herself  would  sooner  go  down 
quick  into  Gehenna,  rather  than  that 
your  safety  should  again  be  set  in 
jeopardy !  Hist ! "  at  the  girJ's 
gesture,  "if  you  are  willing  to  pour 
out  your  life  on  the  sand  as  David- 
Ben-Jesse  the  water  of  Bethlehem, 
you  cannot  bring  destruction  on  the 
nation  that  has  sheltered  you.  Know 
you  not  the  vengeance  that  would  be 
wreaked  if  you  were  tracked  from  the 
Ghetto  that  has  hour-long  defied  the 
searchers  ?  Have  you  not  ears  to 

Pu~ar  the  weeping  of  Rachel  for  the 
tie  ones  dashed  against  the  stone 
len  the  spoilers  ravined  the  spot 
fen  over  to  their  fury  ?  " 
With  a  heart-rending  cry  Fiamma 
cast  herself  down,  clasping  his  knees. 


"Let  me  go,  only  go,"  she  gasped, 
"  to  blight  Cassandra  with  the  truth, 
then  to  die  with  him  !  What  torture 
can  they  give  him  half  so  bitter  as 
the  being  parted  from  me  ?  Besides," 
she  added,  as  a  hope  steadied  the 
wild  voice,  "  I  will  seek  the  Capelli, 
tell  her  all,  on  condition  of  his  pardon ; 
I  will  give  her  the  warning  for  which 
she  must  be  grateful.  Curses  on  me, 
that  I  had  not  the  thought  sooner  !  " 

"  What  is  the  nation  to  a  love-sick 
girl  1 "  unexpectedly  interrupted  the 
marriage-broker's  voice.  "  Less  than 
a  broken  shoe-latchet,  if  she  could 
make  her  bargain  through  it,  man, 
woman,  and  child ! "  He  looked 
askance  at  his  Chacham.  "  But  we, 
who  are  not  in  love,  rate  ourselves 
higher,  and  it  may  be  when  you  are 
cured  of  the  madness  you  will  not  be 
sorry  that  you  were  hindered  from 
throwing  your  life  away  like  an  onion- 
skin. Till  midnight  it  is,  whatever 
you  may  think,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  greater  number  that  you  should 
abide  with  us  here  in  New  Egypt ; 
after  midnight,  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  you  forth  to  the  mainland 
will  be  provided,  and  that's  for  the 
happiness  of  the  greater  number  too." 

"Has  the  young  man  sent  word 
he  will  meet  her  in  the  marshes, 
Annas  1 "  enquired  Ben-Levi  in  an 
eager  undertone. 

"  We  will  not  wait  for  his  messen- 
ger," returned  the  broker.  "  His 
present  whereabouts  is  knowledge 
enough  for  a  wise  man,  without  his 
Cabbala  to  read  the  future  !  The 
Capelli  will  set  her  guest  a  riddle 
harder  than  that  of  Samson  to  ex- 
pound. By  the  dawn — for  he  is  a 
proper  man — but  by  the  dawn,  they 
will  have  got  the  answer  to  their 
question,  and  she  whom  they  seek 
must  be  vanished  then  in  good  earnest 
from  the  Ghetto." 

The  snail-gatherer  gave  the  sigh  of 
a  man  faced  with  an  inexorable  con- 
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elusion.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Fiamma, 
crouched  where  she  had  ceased  to 
speak,  but  with  the  fierce  light  still 
in  her  eyes.  "  We  would  do  the  best 
we  can  for  thee,  daughter,"  he  said  ; 
"but  there  are  women  and  children 
within  these  walls,  who  also  must 
have  thought  taken  for  them.  This 
good  day  of  Purim  is  not  ended  yet ; 
perchance  its  cause  of  birth  holds  an 
omen  for  us,  that  the  plots  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  confounded  by  the 
weak  they  make  ready  their  mouths 
to  swallow  up." 

Like  a  frozen  woman  Fiamma  kept 
her  place,  neither  eye  nor  ear  granted 
to  the  marriage-broker's  sneers  or 
Ben-Levi's  futile  sympathy.  She 
yielded  stiffly  to  the  latter's  effort  to 
raise  her,  moving  with  the  wide  un- 
seeing eyes  of  a  sleep-walker  towards 
the  room  before  assigned  to  her. 

She  was  thankful  for  the  silence, 
the  solitude,  those  two  things  that  are 
the  heriot  of  sorrow.  With  arms  flung 
over  the  window-sill  she  crouched, 
her  misery  beating  in  upon  the  brain 
vainly  shuffling  what  was  into  what 
might  have  been.  The  summertide 
before  her  with  its  wash  of  weeds 
trailing  hither  and  thither  over  its 
thinly-covered  reach  of  purple  mud, 
changed  in  her  mind's  eye  to  grassy 
mountains,  such  as  those  among  which 
she  and  her  blue-eyed  lover  had  ridden 
the  day  long,  and  felt  a  vague  spite  at 
Fate,  incomprehensible  to  themselves. 
Fiamma  smiled  to  think  of  the  edged 
sayings  which  once  and  again  she  had 
drawn  upon  him,  in  defiance  of  the 
heart- beating  that  acknowledged  every 
glance  of  those  keen  eyes.  The  young 
red  lips  parted  softly  as  though  in 
their  faint  response  to  that  first  firm 
kiss  from  the  lips  of  a  man. 

A  gray  shadow  stole  across  the  blue 
lagoon,  and  Fiamma's  mood  changed. 
Carnation's  blind  dead  face  rose  in  her 
mind ;  Talbot's  image  too  stood  far 
out  on  the  sad  sea ;  it  also  had  grown 


ghastly,  and  the  tide  of  death  flowed 
inexorably  between  the  dead  and  the 
living,  washing  out  footprints  that 
had  walked  in  company,  baffling 
clutching  hands,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  tide-mark  of  remembrance,  that 
only  seemed  a  sign  of  how  much  the 
sea  had  spoiled. 

Fiamma  rose  up  with  a  gasping 
sob,  and  a  fierce  light  in  her  eyes. 
"  If  I  have  to  fight  my  way  foot  by 
foot  to  the  Ghetto  gate,  I  will  leave 
it ! "  she  said  through  her  shut  teeth. 

Her  bare  feet  carried  her  noise- 
lessly through  the  gallery,  on  which 
several  doors  opened.  She  cast  a 
hurried  look  round  each  chamber. 
The  first  two  or  three  were  blank  ; 
the  fourth  a  storehouse  apparently 
for  clothes  in  every  variety,  gave  her 
what  she  needed. 

Her  old  steadiness  of  nerve  had 
come  back  to  her,  as  she  rapidly 
selected  some  man's  garments  and 
put  them  on  once  more.  Her  plan, 
so  far  as  the  fierce  wild  thoughts  in 
the  curly  head  could  be  called  so, 
was  in  her  ne>  v  dress  to  walk  boldly 
through  the  cariJval.  The  Cardinal's 
crucifix  had  been  left  on  her  neck, 
and  she  was  resolved  at  need  to  use  it. 

A  boat  passed,  far  out  on  the  sum- 
mer sea,  yet  not  so  far  that  the  idle 
eyes  of  a  girl  at  the  window  could  not 
distinguish  the  black  caps  and  sashes 
of  its  rowers,  the  Nicolotti  badge. 

The  chough's  cry  !  At  the  thought 
she  had  given  it,  sending  the  plaintive 
call  out  steadily  over  the  water.  The 
boat  paused,  over  a  patch  of  purple, 
telling  of  a  shoal  below. 

Again,  with  a  leaping  thought  of 
thankfulness  that  this  seaward  side 
of  the  Ghetto  afforded  no  spies,  again 
rose  the  chough's  call,  louder,  harsher. 
With  her  prow  high  out  of  water,  as 
a  good  horse  lifts  his  nose,  the  boat 
was  responding,  dancing  near  and 
nearer  to  the  Jews'  Island,  with  the 
light  breeze  for  a  spur. 
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A  man  in  the  boat  stood  up  to 
hail.  "  Who  calls  ?  " 

"  A  Nicolotto  to  Nicolotti !  " 

The  boat  curtsied  on  the  ripples. 
Thus  far  and  no  farther,  and  a  stretch 
of  olive-coloured  mud  between.  "  Give 
the  password,  if  indeed  a  Nicolotto 
sticks  in  that  skin  o'  thine." 

She  tried  once  or  twice,  before  she 
spoke  it  out,  loud  and  clear  : — 

"  My  blood  is  red, 

My  scarf  is  black, 
And  one's  at  your  service, 
For  one's  on  your  back  1  " 

"  do,  what  do  you  want  of  us  ? " 
"  A  passage  in  your  boat  from  this 
cursed  island." 

As  she  said  it,  she  claimed  it.  For 
one  second  the  straight  figure  was 
framed  in  the  lines  of  the  casement, 
the  next,  she  had  leaped  down  into 
the  mud.  Like  the  folds  of  a  cuttle- 
fish it  held,  drawing  her  downwards 
by  the  feet.  The  men  in  the  boat 
swore  strange  oaths  and  bestirred 
themselves ;  a  good-natured  fellow 
swung  himself  overboard,  a  boathook 
between  his  teeth.  The  mud  sucked 
slowly  •  and  water,  in  which  a  boat 
could  not  draw,  gave  a  swimmer 
many  yards  to  swim.  The  Nicolotto 
swam  on ;  but  the  mud  had  risen 
between  knee  and  waist  before  the 
swimmer,  keeping  himself  skilfully 
afloat,  was  near  enough  to  push  the 
pole  towards  Fiamma.  The  girl  had 
stood  resolutely  still,  since  she  found 
her  struggles  only  sank  her  deeper, 
but  now  she  grasped  the  wood  till  the 
muscle  stood  out  on  the  slender  arms. 
The  men  in  the  boat  drew  upon 
the  cord  they  had  tied  about  their 
swimmer.  With  all  his  strength  he 
held  to  the  pole  as  Fiamma  held  to  it, 
till  the  elastic  cypress-wood  curved 
and  creaked,  but  it  did  not  break. 
With  blood  starting  under  the  finger- 
nails they  held  to  it,  till  the  clasping 
mud  resigned  what  it  could  not  keep, 


and    smoothed    itself    sullenly    once 
more. 

"Body  o'  Bacchus,  brother,  does 
Death  owe  you  money  that  you  must 
be  in  such  haste  to  run  after  him  1 " 
expostulated  the  boatmen,  as  the 
dripping  figure  was  lifted  into  the 
boat  by  half  a  dozen  hands.  "I  knew 
not  that  we  numbered  a  madman  in 
our  School." 

Fiamma  offered  no  explanation. 
With  a  last  effort  of  quivering  muscles 
she  gave  the  grip  to  the  man  who 
had  rescued  her,  then  with  closed  eyes 
emphasising  her  real  exhaustion,  she 
sank  down  on  a  pile  of  nets,  turning 
her  face  to  Venice.  Already  another 
object  of  interest  seemed  to  loom 
upon  the  horizon,  for  after  a  few 
sentences  of  rough  banter,  the  sailors 
ceased  to  notice  her,  they  too  looking 
out  eagerly  towards  the  city. 

CHAPTEE    XXIV. 

THE  boat  sailed  over  the  sea.  The 
sailors,  clustering  about  the  prow, 
looked  shorewards,  sinewy  hands 
shading  black  intent  eyes.  The 
purple  sail  flapped  lazily  on  its  ropes, 
and  the  water  slid  under  the  bows 
with  its  murmuring  sea-song,  lullaby 
or  dirge.  Out  of  the  blue  silence  of 
sea  and  sky,  as  the  boat  sailed  on, 
crept  a  music  of  flutes  and  cellos, 
thrilling  and  throbbing  over  the 
lagoon.  It  strung  the  eagerness  of 
the  crew  afresh  ;  the  weariness  of  the 
night  and  day's  toil  on  the  open  sea 
passed  from  them  as  they  stood  at 
gaze.  "  Here  they  come,  noses  pointed 
straight  for  home !  Good-luck  has 
steered  us ;  we  shall  see  all  the 
splendours  where  we  stand,"  they 
cried  to  each  other. 

The  music  swelled  keener  and 
sweeter,  winning  even  Fiamma's  care- 
less ears.  She  rose,  and  found  a 
place  for  herself  among  the  brown- 
skinned  sailor-men. 
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Down  the  wind,  between  her  and 
the  open  sea,  came  the  music,  two 
boats-full,  heralds  to  the  flotilla  which 
spread  behind  them,  right  and  left, 
in  two  great  wings  of  colour,  center- 
ing in  the  tall  golden  barge  riding 
high  on  the  water,  plumed  by  the 
crimson  banner  of  St.  Mark. 

A  great  burst  of  music  seemed  to 
cleave  a  way  for  the  proud  ship  as 
she  swept  onwards,  answered  by  the 
fanfares  of  the  silver  trumpets  on  her 
deck.  The  golden  figure  of  Justice  on 
her  bows  was  scarcely  more  radiant 
than  the  company  grouped  on  the 
carved  and  gilded  gallery  measuring 
its  hundred  feet  from  stem  to  stern, 
the  crimson  of  its  velvet  canopy 
sobered  by  the  scarlet  robes  of  the 
nobles,  superb  sons  of  the  sea,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  order  sat  on  their 
ninety  seats  near  the  throne.  Red, 
blue,  white  and  purple,  the  colours  of 
the  Republic  streamed  gallantly  on 
the  wind,  but  the  banner  with  the 
winged  and  aureoled  lion  blazoned  in 
gold  seemed  to  carry  the  more  majesty 
for  the  sullenness  of  its  heavy  folds. 
And  under  the  drooping  crimson  silk 
the  majesty  seemed  to  concentrate  in 
the  somewhat  bent  spare  man  who 
sat  on  the  Bucintoro  as  a  chieftain 
sits  his  warhorse,  and  who  wore  the 
brocaded  bonnet  over  his  plain  white 
linen  cap  as  a  monarch  wears  his 
crown.  All  the  pomp  and  arrogance 
of  Venice  were  symbolised  by  the 
bearing  of  the  figure  under  the  trail- 
ing mantle  of  gold  and  ermine  over 
its  cassock  of  blue  ;  but  all  the  far- 
seeing  policy  and  indomitable  spirit 
were  expressed  too  in  the  worn  face 
of  this  king  of  the  sea,  with  the  eyes 
that  seemed  weary  of  gazing  into 
tortuous  state-intrigues, — the  look  of 
seeing  into  illimitable  distances,  such 
a  look  as  the  sea  herself  lends  to  her 
followers. 

A  sweet  smell  of  incense  rose  above 
the  sea-salt,  as  the  Bucintoro  moved 


on  out  of  the  middle  distance.  The 
decorous  brilliance  of  the  churchmen, 
chastened  by  fine  lace  and  embroi- 
dered white  linen,  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  golden  keel,  the  white-mitred 
Patriarch  scarcely  a  less  impressive 
figure  than  the  Doge,  the  incense 
from  the  silver  censers  swung  by  the 
acolytes  rolling  about  him  in  mists, 
and  lighted  candles  glittering  like 
topazes  on  the  sunny  air.  But  now 
the  faces  of  the  watching  Nicolotti 
darkened,  and  more  than  one  muttered 
a  prayer  for  his  patron- saint's  ear ; 
for  the  boats  that  held  men  in  sombre 
violet,  with  sphinx-faced  servants  with 
black  staves,  were  floating  past,  and 
Fiamma  needed  no  telling  that  she 
was  looking  upon  the  Ten. 

And  now  boats,  long  and  narrow 
like  sea  birds,  began  to  dart  to  and 
fro  over  the  water,  while  richly 
dressed  youths,  kneeling  on  gay 
cushions  in  the  prows,  shot  plaster 
pellets  from  crossbows  at  the  heaving 
fringe  of  watching  craft  that  by  this 
time  had  drifted  neighbours  with  the 
Nicolotti  vessel.  Under  the  brisk  pep- 
pering they  gave  back,  huddling  to- 
gether at  either  side  of  a  cleared  space 
of  green  water  swept  by  the  stately 
progress  of  the  great  golden  barge. 

Half  the  fleet  were  gone  by,  and 
.half  were  yet  to  come,  but  the  rowers 
held  them  in  leash.  Down  the  broad 
green  pathway  only  one  boat  was 
floating,  attached  by  a  line  that 
looked  like  a  single  sunbeam  to  a 
skiff  shaped  like  a  swan  which  sailed 
immediately  after  the  barge  of  the 
Ten,  a  white  boat  with  a  silver  angel 
towering  high  at  either  end.  Cloth 
of  silver  trailed  overboard  as  though 
paving  the  boat's  path  with  moon- 
shine, and  an  arch  of  white  lilies  rose 
on  the  deck,  sending  out  a  greeting  of 
innocence  to  the  world.  And  within 
the  arch,  framed  by  all  that  purity 
and  sweetness,  stood  the  one  whom 
all  Venice  had  come  abroad  to  honour 
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today,  Bianca  Capelli,  from  to-day 
by  style  and  title  fosterling  of  the 
Republic,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
St.  Mark. 

White  as  her  lilies  she  stood  there, 
her  fair  curls  loose  over  the  bare 
beautiful  arms.  Not  a  jewel  broke 
the  sweep  of  the  white  draperies  down 
to  the  slender  foot  which,  the  whiter 
for  its  silver  sandal,  was  pressed  on 
the  tawny  shoulder  of  a  lion  that, 
tame  with  narcotics,  crouched  like  a 
dog  before  his  mistress.  Motionless  as 
the  beast  the  woman  stood,  a  delicate 
flush  on  each  cheek,  life  only  in  the 
blue  eyes  turning  restlessly  from  point 
to  point  as  though  challenging  the 
spectators  for  their  homage. 

The  challenge  was  answered.  With 
a  roar  that  roused  the  drowsy  lion  to 
quiver  under  the  arched  shining  foot, 
it  was  answered,  bursting  out  again 
and  again  like  a  resistless  fire,  flinging 
itself  sky  high.  Women  tossed  their 
shawls  in  the  air,  men  floated  kisses 
from  brown  fingers,  a  thousand  throats 
shouted  like  one,  to  do  homage  to  the 
white  daughter  of  St.  Mark. 

A  cry,  long  and  shrill,  cleft  the 
silence  when  the  spent  voices  could 
no  longer  strive  against  it.  From 
some  distance  behind,  a  boat  broke 
through  the  procession,  a  small  boat, 
a  swift  boat,  containing  also  a  single 
standing  woman,  clad  only  in  a  coarse 
red  chemise.  The  boat  hurried  as  in 
stress  down  the  green  pathway,  where 
the  woman  in  white  and  silver  had 
gone  before.  In  the  wind  of  its 
speed  the  woman's  long  black  hair 
streamed  like  some  pirate's  flag  of 
destruction.  "  A  gift  to  the  daughter 
of  Venice  !  "  she  cried.  "  A  gift— I 
bring  a  gift  to  Venice  to-day  !  "  The 
gift  she  had  to  bring  showed  in  all  its 
hideousness  as  she  cried  and  tossed 
her  arms  above  her  head.  The  face 
was  distorted,  livid  spots  blotching  it 
here  and  there,  and  the  black  hollow 
eyes  were  those  of  a  madwoman. 


And  as  Fiamma  looked  she  knew  the 
crazed  Jewess  of  the  marshes. 

Like  dust  before  the  on-coming 
wind  boats  broke  from  her  path,  and 
the  voices  that  had  shouted  before 
pealed  again,  hoarse  and  trembling : 
"  Jesus,  Mary  !  The  Pestilence  !  " 

As  the  awful  cry  rang  out  Bianca 
turned,  and  saw  the  terror  on  her 
track.  The  blue  eyes  gazed  for  a 
moment  before  the  slow-witted  Vene- 
tian grasped  the  danger,  but  then  she 
too  screamed  aloud,  and  flung  herself 
cowering  on  the  lion,  hiding  her  eyes 
in  his  mane. 

Like  dust  before  the  hurricane  the 
stately  procession  had  scattered.  The 
golden  cord  attaching  the  Barge  of 
Innocence  to  her  towing-boat  broke 
with  a  snap,  and  the  white  boat  lay 
still  upon  the  water. 

The  madwoman  lashed  her  pole 
through  the  ripples  on  the  prey  that 
must  fall  to  her.  Far  away  on  the 
Bucintoro,  the  Doge  had  started  up 
from  under  the  shell-like  canopy  of 
the  throne,  but  the  golden  Caryatides 
supporting  it  were  not  deafer  to  his 
commands  than  the  rowers  tugging 
for  dear  life.  Priests  and  people, 
nobles  and  seamen,  had  joined  the 
mad  rout ;  even  the  Ten  had  ceased 
to  offer  rewards  and  threats  to  deaf 
ears. 

"  A  gift— I  bring  a  gift  to  Venice  !  " 
The  mad  shriek  broke  into  the  snarl 
of  a  beast  robbed  of  its  prey.  The 
swan-boat  had  disentangled  itself 
from  the  press  and  was  flying  back 
on  its  track,  the  old  Capelli  erect 
within  it,  brandishing  a  stiletto  over 
the  rower.  Straight  for  the  white 
boat  it  swept;  and  straight  for  the 
white  boat  swept  the  Pestilence. 

The  lion,  roused  by  the  tumult,  had 
risen,  switching  his  tail  sullenly  from 
side  to  side.  His  change  of  position 
had  dragged  Bianca  to  her  knees ; 
her  face  hidden  she  knelt,  with  her 
white  hands  buried  in  the  mane 
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beginning  to  bristle  along  the  beast's 
back. 

The  plague-tainted  woman  had 
ceased  to  row,  the  way  on  the  boat 
carrying  her  down  on  the  barge.  As 
a  man  riding  for  life  spurs  his  horse 
to  the  leap,  so  old  Capelli  savagely 
pricked  the  gasping  rower  with  the 
naked  dagger,  till  the  swan  shuddered 
forward  like  a  living  thing.  It 
swerved  to  the  left  of  the  Barge  of 
Innocence,  and  fouled  full  and  fair 
the  boat  that  brought  the  Pestilence. 

The  crash  of  rending  timbers  chafed 
the  lion's  restlessness  further.  Al- 
ready he  had  sent  a  deep-chested  roar 
over  the  water ;  now  he  crouched  and 
sprang,  full  on  old  Capelli  climbing 
in  over  the  barge's  side.  The  two 
went  down  together,  but  as  they 
struggled  among  the  floating  frag- 
ments of  the  smaller  boats  the  man 
was  grappled  by  arms  that  clasped 
and  held  like  the  memory  of  a  great 
wrong.  The  red  and  violet  figures 
slid  downwards  through  the  green 
translucent  water,  the  lion's  piteous 
cries  coming  on  the  hush  like  some 
strange  death-knell. 

More  fortunate  than  his  master, 
the  Capelli's  oarsman  had  succeeded 
in  clambering  into  the  barge.  A 
few  boats  were  venturing  nearer,  now 
that  the  plague-stricken  woman  had 
vanished  ;  the  white  daughter  of  the 
Capelli  had  taken  courage  to  rise, 
straightening  her  dishevelled  robes, 
while  she  gazed  unmovedly  towards 
the  drowning  lion. 

"  Sorrow,  madness,  pestilence,  death, 
on  the  innocent,  while  that  one  es- 
capes by  a  miracle ! "  Fiamma  mut- 
tered fiercely.  "  Truly  yet,  masquerade 
though  this  world  seems  often  enough, 
the  Great  Unmasking  will  finish  it  in 
its  own  time,  though  that  time  is  not 
ours." 

The  Nicolotti,  well  to  leeward  at 
the  onslaught  of  the  Jewess,  had  not 
had  need  to  alter  their  position  mate- 


rially, though  drifting  with  the  tide 
setting  in  towards  Venice.  Fiamma,  at 
her  old  post  among  the  nets,  observed 
an  alacrity  in  handling  the  sailing- 
tackle  which  made  her  suspect  her 
companions  of  a  wish  to  mingle  with 
the  mass  of  craft  making  shorewards, 
lest  their  supine  neighbourhood  to 
the  Barge  of  Innocence  should  here- 
after be  reckoned  against  them  by 
any  ill-disposed  on-looker  with  a 
measure  of  authority.  Anxiety  also 
was  possibly  shown  in  a  lack  of  the 
curiosity  which  Fiamma  had  dreaded, 
lest,  parry  it  as  she  might,  she  should 
arouse  a  blaze  of  fury  against  the 
Jews.  She  breathed  more  freely 
when  the  crew  landed  at  an  unfre- 
quented stage  lying  behind  the  golden 
domes  of  St.  Mark. 

Without  hindrance  she  separated 
from  them,  making  for  the  deserted 
palace  with  the  sense  of  locality  that 
her  mountains  had  bred  in  her. 
Scarcely  a  bald-headed,  wrinkled 
hag  was  in  the  street  to  look  after 
her  as  she  passed ;  the  ears  and  eyes 
and  tongues  of  Venice  were  on  the 
Piazzetta,  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
do  justice  to  the  passing  of  the  Doge 
from  the  waterside  to  the  ducal 
palace.  The  glittering  vanguard  of 
ambassadors  and  officials  had  re- 
formed as  though  the  pale  terror 
had  never  broken  their  ranks;  the 
train  of  city  signori  moved  between 
the  human  walls  of  gazers  as  though 
one  of  their  number  had  not  been  left 
behind  in  those  shining  waters,  with 
his  state-robes  of  purple  for  sheet 
and  shroud.  At  the  heart  of  the 
gorgeous  pageant  the  Doge  under 
the  golden  umbrella  took  his  stately 
way,  leading  by  the  hand  the  white- 
clothed  woman  who  smiled  and  looked 
round  upon  the  people  as  though  the 
shining  garments  of  innocence  were 
not  to  be  replaced  by  mourning 
weeds,  as  though  the  death  of  a 
father  was  a  light  price  to  pay  for 
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the  glory  of  becoming  the  adopted 
daughter  of  St.  Mark.  Yet  above 
the  colour  and  glitter  the  joyful 
music  of  the  voyage  had  passed  into 
the  sobbing  of  cellos  and  the  wailing 
of  flutes,  and  the  flags  of  the  Republic 
dropped  against  their  painted  staves, 
while  far  out  at  sea  a  moaning  water 
and  sad  mourning  purple  on  a  bastion 
of  cloud  spoke  of  unrest  and  coming 
storm. 

Without  a  thought  to  the  deserted 
streets  Fiamma  hurried  through  them. 
She  was  possessed  by  a  fixed  purpose 
as  her  feet  climbed  the  stair  over 
which  she  had  last  passed  as  a  bride, 
and  entered  the  chamber  where  she 
had  last  seen  Carnation. 

But  with  her  first  step  over  the 
threshold,  she  stopped  short,  as  though 
she  had  interrupted  one  to  whom 
King  Death  was  giving  audience. 

Slowly  she  moved  at  last,  creeping 
forward  to  the  form  laid  straightly 
on  the  bed.  The  repellent  conven- 
tionalities of  shroud  and  winding- 
sheet  were  not  here;  Carnation  lay 
folded  in  the  faint  rosiness  of  the 
wedding-mantle,  her  fair  hair  like  an 
aureole  of  pale  sunshine  about  her 
face.  Something  of  a  smile  seemed 
shut  within  the  pale  closed  lips,  as  of 
a  dreamer  whose  dream  is  pleasant,  the 
haunting  of  haggard  unrest  for  ever 
laid  to  rest  under  the  quiet  eyelids. 

Through  the  chamber  crept  a  low 
moaning,  the  pulse  of  dreary  pain. 
To  stand  and  moan,  till  herself  lis- 
tened with  dull  pity  to  herself,  was 
all  Fiamma  could  do;  the  heavy 
sound  went  on  even  when  she  knelt 
at  last,  laying  hot  lips  on  the  hands 
folded  over  the  little  crown  lying  on 
the  dead  mother's  breast  as  it  had 
lain  on  her  dead  baby.  To  moan 
like  some  soft  wounded  thing  of  the 
wood,  too  weak  for  teeth  and  claws, — 
no,  there  was  one  thing  more  she 
could  do.  "  Thank  God,  I  can  bring 
her  justice ! " 


The  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  her  shak- 
ing limbs  steadied  at  the  thought. 
She  set  her  face  straight  for  the 
secret  passages,  the  numbness  in  which 
grief  had  plunged  her,  falling  from  her 
at  every  step.  Swift,  stern  as  a  Fate 
come  to  her  hour,  she  sped  along, 
stumbling,  straying  in  the  dark  ways, 
till  at  length  her  determination  tri- 
umphed, and  she  stood  before  a 
door.  With  a  clash  the  purple  velvet 
curtain  slid  back  upon  its  rings  and, 
too  breathless  for  speech,  the  girl, 
entering  behind  the  heavy  velvet  as 
she  had  done  once  before,  stood  and 
confronted  the  woman  on  the  ebony 
couch.  A  pale  flash  of  joy  lit  Cas- 
sandra's face  for  a  moment ;  then  it 
passed,  the  hands,  transparent  as 
fading  lily-leaves,  beginning  to  twine 
restlessly  in  the  glory  of  her  hair. 
"  You  have  come — at  last !  "  she 
muttered. 

"  From  dead  Carnation  !  "  Fiamma 
returned,  her  words  ringing  like  steel. 
"  I  have  come, — from  her  to  you, — 
the  saints  forgive  me  for  coupling 
you  in  a  breath — because  a  weapon 
remains  to  me  keener  than  that  with 
which  you  drained  the  life  of  her 
who  had  never  wronged  you  even  in 
a  thought." 

With  a  single  gesture  Cassandra 
swept  aside  her  flowing  hair  and  the 
silken  tunic  beneath  it.  Her  eyes 
turned  with  a  little  scornful  smile  to 
Fiamma.  "  Strike,  at  your  pleasure  !  " 

An  imperious  finger  answered  her, 
pointing  to  the  silver  mirror  at  her 
side.  The  great  gray  eyes  swerved, 
almost  involuntarily.  Within  the 
polished  silver  a  tall  young  figure 
dawned,  lips  and  eyes  stern  with 
justice.  As  though  drawing  upon  a 
foe,  the  slender  hand  moved  suddenly, 
swiftly,  and  woman  from  throat  to 
waist  stood  confessed  in  the  mirror's 
depths.  Steadily  Cassandra  lay,  look- 
ing on  what  the  mirror  had  to  show. 
As  steadily  Fiamma  stood,  hardening 
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her  heart  for  the  judgment  which  she 
could  not  trust  God  to  deal. 

"  The  other  woman's  husband, 
whom  you  loved,  lies  since  a  month 
in  Florence  earth,  stabbed  by  the 
daggers  whetted  on  Capelli  gold.  If 
he  had  had  your  coat  of  mail,  you 
might  have  boasted  of  your  lover  till 
-^•who  knows? — another  moon,  but 
your  messenger  gave  it  to  me.  If 
he  had  caught  Piccolo's  whisper,  he 
might  have  been  living  yet  to  carry 
his  handsome  face  into  some  other 
fair  lady's  bower  when  your  love  had 
become  an  old  story  to  him ;  but  your 
misshapen  imp  warned  me." 

Shaken  in  every  nerve  by  her  fury 
of  grief,  Fiamma  flung  out  the  cutting 
words,  but  the  woman  on  the  couch 
listened  without  stirring  a  finger. 
A  silence  sultry  as  storm  followed, 
broken  at  last  by  a  quick  sentence 
like  the  lightning-play  among  the 
clouds.  "The  stars  never  lie," — 
Cassandra's  face,  white  as  a  corpse, 
had  grown  almost  as  still,  the  motion 
of  the  ashen  lips  alone  showing  life. 
"  As  little  as  a  woman's  heart ! 
But  hope  lies,  and  I  believed  what 
I  chose  to  believe,  though  in  my 
heart  I  knew  the  truth.  Child,  why 
did  you  not  keep  the  tryst  you  spoke 
to  me  of  ?  It  was  by  that  I  swore 
to  my  soul  to  believe  your  tale,  true 
or  false." 

"  The  tryst !  No  fault  of  mine  ! 
I  told  you  fair  and  full  I  was  not 
Pietro." 

"You,  my  heart,  and  the  stars, 
and  a  lying  hope  to  baffle  all 
three  ! "  Cassandra  tossed  her  hands 
above  her  head  with  a  gesture  that 
recalled  to  Fiamma  the  crazed  woman 
on  the  lagoon.  "Rather  say  it  was 
Fate  who  has  played  with  us — and 
won.  And  Bianca  saved  from  ven- 
geance by  my  hand  !  " 

"Yours?" 

The  small  hands  idly  twisted  the 
hair  they  strayed  among  into  a  gleam- 


ing rope.     "It  was    I  who  bid  her   i 
not  to  budge  from  Venice." 

"  Now  may  God  forgive  you !  " 
said  Fiamma  very  low.  She  turned 
unsteadily  towards  the  entrance, 
walking  with  one  hand  outstretched, 
groping,  the  other  curved  about  some- 
thing in  her  bosom. 

Cassandra  watched  her  curiously. 
"  You  are  going — where  1 " 

"  To  the  Capelli  palace,  to  find  my 
love  and  my  revenge." 

Even  as  the  girl  turned  and  spoke, 
Cassandra's  look  leapt  beyond  her. 
"Hush  !"  she  whispered, — "a  strange 
foot !  " 

"  I  must  be  gone." 

"  Fool  ! "  Cassandra's  hand  for- 
bade Fiamma's  impetuous  step  toward 
the  secret  passage.  "  It  comes  that 
way." 

"  Then  the  other."  Fiamma  strug- 
gled to  shake  off  the  hand  shut  like 
a  fetter  on  her  wrist.  "  Loose  me ; 
this  time  I'll  not  be  baulked  ;  will 
you  keep  a  bride  from  her  bride- 
groom ? " 

"That's  no  step  of  our  Italians," 
murmured  Cassandra.  "Firm  and 
light  and  quick,  yet  'tis  a  stranger's 
by  the  blundering;  we  have  time 
yet.  You  at  least  may  be  saved." 

"Saved?  I'll  not  be  saved!" 
panted  Fiamma  on  her  knees,  striving 
with  the  iron  hand.  "Let  me  go — 
to  the  Capelli — to  die  with  my  hus- 
band— my  husband  who  has  thrown 
away  his  life  to  guard  mine,  as 
though  without  him  it  would  be 
worth  the  living." 

Her  passionate  voice,  broken  into 
sobs,  rose  above  the  quickening  foot- 
steps. Writhing  this  way  and  that, 
the  kneeling  girl  wrested  herself  from 
the  iron  grip  and  reeled  backwards 
in  the  shock  of  parting  to  be  caught 
close  by  the  arms  of  a  man  in  the 
instant  of  his  headlong  entrance, — 
caught  and  clasped  and  kissed  by 
Mark  Talbot. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

"  You  are  safe,  safe  !  " 

"With  no  slit  in  my  skin  to  let 
out  the  life,"  Talbot  answered  gaily. 
"  But  you  whom  I  left  in  the  Ghetto, 
how  came  you  here  1  But  for  a  word 
dropped  by  the  Jew  I  would  have 
been  running  the  street  like  a  mad- 
man, if  not  asking  your  whereabouts 
from  the  Capelli  herself." 

"The  Capelli!  You  threw  your- 
self once  already  to  the  wolves  for 
me!" 

Talbot  laughed,  looking  into  her 
brimming  hazel  eyes.  "  Faith,  sweet- 
ing, luck  must  have  stood  gossip 
when  they  christed  me !  When  I 
bade  the  search-party  in  the  Jew- 
quarter  take  me  to  the  Trevisani,  I 
had  no  thought  but  the  trick  of  the 
mother-curlew  on  the  moors  at  home 
to  lead  the  chase  away  from  what  I 
cherished  by  fooling  them  on  to  my 
track.  And  when  I  was  clapped  into 
a  chamber  of  the  palace  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  tell  whether  the 
history  of  my  coming  by  a  pretty 
wife  would  make  up  to  the  old  Capelli 
for  the  borrowing  of  his  signet-ring, 
or  whether,  if  I  loosed  my  tongue  to 
him  on  his  daughter's  secrets,  'twere 
more  likely  to  cut  my  bonds  or  my 
throat  for  me.  But  lo  you,  just  as 
I  fell  to  hoping  they  would  not  send 
me  on  the  road  to  Paradise  before 
supper-time,  a  chink  in  the  wall  let 
through  to  me  Mrs.  Bianca  herself  ! 
She  told  me  nought  but  that  I  was 
to  leave  Venice  at  cockcrow  and 
journey  hence  to  Florence,  where  I 
might  look  to  be  taken  into  her 
service  as  Grand  Duchess.  For,  quoth 
she,  Bianca  pays  her  scores  !  " 

"And  Death  carries  the  bag  for 
her." 

The  lovers  intent  on  each  others' 
faces,  started  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  pale  woman  on  the  couch.     Cas- 
sandra met  their  eyes   with  her  in- 
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scrutable  gaze,  her  hands  still  moving 
restlessly  over  the  wonderful  golden 
hair.  "  Pietro  Bonaventuri,  husband  ! 
The  Englishman  who  knows  enough 
secrets  of  the  future  Grand  Duchess 
to  make  the  slaying  of  him  unsafe  in 
Venice,  Cassandra  sorceress  whom 
St.  Mark's  adopted  daughter,  guessing 
herself  Cassandra's  dupe,  may  at  last 
venture  to  denounce  to  the  Ten ! 
Death  must  set  out  betimes  if  Bianca 
pays  her  scores  to-night !  " 

"  In  this  house  we  could  hold  him 
at  bay,"  Talbot  suggested. 

Cassandra  moved  her  head  with  a 
swift  denial.  "  The  kiss  of  a  single 
torch  would  suffice  to  set  these  old 
walls  in  flame.  Yet  the  maimed 
cripple  can  escape  the  Ten, — have  no 
fear  on  that  score.  And  you  yourself 
will  be  safe  enough, — till  Venice  lies 
at  your  back.  'Tis  that  one  who,  as 
proxy  for  the  dead,  will  be  paid  a 
heavy  reckoning."  Fiamma,  head  and 
hand  on  Talbot's  shoulder,  seemed 
content  to  thus  await  Fate's  next 
move.  Cassandra  glanced  at  her, 
wincing  slightly  as  she  looked  away. 
"  Proxy  for  the  dead,"  she  whispered, 
and  minutes  passed  before  she  spoke 
again.  "  As  a  dead  man  you  came 
to  Venice,  girl,  and  as  a  dead  man 
you  must  leave  it.  Proxy  for  the 
dead, — this  time  no  gay  young  gal- 
lant, but  a  graybeard  furrowed  with 
Time's  ploughshare.  Carpaccio  !  dead 
Carpaccio  !  'tis  in  his  guise  you  must 
pass  from  thence." 

"  Carpaccio  !  He  lies  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Capelli." 

"  Does  he  so  ?  Then  Bianca  must 
have  more  faithful  servants  than  she 
thought,  when  she  pleaded  with 
Piccolo  to  have  him  borne  thence. 
The  three  days  which  must  elapse 
before  the  poison  dried  in  his  veins 
were  longer  than  any  Lent  to  her ; 
the  prying  priest  who  met  the 
shrivelled  corpse  being  carried  forth 
at  last,  had  no  thanks  of  hers  for 
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casting  a  covetous  eye  on  the  fees  of 
burial  on  behalf  of  his  brotherhood." 
She  paused  for  breath,  glancing  again 
at  the  lovers.  "  But  Carpaccio  shall 
once  more  serve  his  mistress.  The 
death-gondola  will  be  here  before 
another  hour  has  past,  and  on  it  you 
shall  float  out  from  Venice." 

With  a  gasp  Fiamma  raised  her 
head.  "Why  should  you  save  my 
life?  If  it  had  not  been  for  me — 
for  the  cursed  likeness  which  has  cost 
two  lives — " 

Cassandra  threw  up  her  hand  in 
an  imperious  gesture  for  silence. 
Her  ashen  lip  caught  between  her 
teeth,  she  clapped  her  palms  together, 
a  signal  which  caused  her  mannikin 
to  start  apparently  out  of  nothingness, 
disappearing  almost  as  instantly  in 
obedience  to  an  order  which  his 
mistress  gave  him  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

The  strange  woman  met  Talbot's 
look  full.  "If  your  eyes  lie  not, 
master  stranger,  your  wit  seems  to 
have  an  edge  to  it  as  well  as  your 
sword.  Once  on  dry  land  the  two 
together  should  buy  safety  for  you 
and  your  bride;  till  there,  however, 
your  safety  lies  in  parting.  Go  you 
to  Mestre,  and  there  await  the  wife 
Piccolo  shall  pledge  his  hide  to  bring 
to  you." 

Talbot  shook  his  head.  "Good 
advice,  madonna,  is  a  hard  pill  to 
swallow.  My  wife  and  I  have 
played  hide  and  seek  with  each 
other  long  enough ;  from  now  out 
we  live  and  die  together." 

"  Fool,  play  the  comedy  as  you 
will !  "  Cassandra's  look  turned  on 
him  with  less  scorn  than  her  harsh 
words  threatened.  *  'Tis  easy  enough 
to  die  together, — there's  few  in  Venice 
will  baulk  you  there, — but  to  live 
together  will  only  be  done  by  the  aid 
you  seem  to  hold  so  cheap."  She 
interrupted  herself,  to  speak  some 
rapid  words  to  the  returned  Piccolo. 


"  There,  go  with  him  ;  since  you  will 
play  guardian-angel  to  your  bride, 
there's  but  one  way  for  it.  Go,  man 
yourself  for  ten  minutes'  separation, 
no  longer,  on  my  faith  ! " 

A  keen  look  at  her  and  Talbot 
followed  the  dwarf.  The  women 
were  left  alone. 

Fiamma  could  not  repress  a  shudder 
as  Cassandra  began  to  busy  herself 
with  what  her  imp  had  brought  her, 
the  mask  of  a  dead  old  man  in  wax, 
the  growing  moonlight  giving  the 
features  a  ghastly  semblance  of  life. 
The  swift  fingers,  moulding  the  wax 
into  the  likeness  of  the  dead  astro- 
loger, alone  moved.  An  occasional 
breath  drawn  hard  was  the  only 
sound  in  the  chamber,  till  the  woman 
on  the  couch  raised  her  head  all 
suddenly.  "  Flutes,  drums  ! "  she 
muttered.  "  The  death-gondola  has 
begun  its  voyage.  Nearer,  girl ; 
let's  see  how  my  handiwork  sits  on 
that  of  your  Maker." 

Silently  Fiamma  obeyed,  bending 
within  reach  of  the  other's  hands. 
Cassandra  raised  the  mask  but  with- 
held it  still,  her  fierce  eyes  fixed  on 
the  glowing  young  face.  "  Pietro's 
face  hidden  by  death  ! "  she  said. 
"  False  face,  dear  face,  dead  face, 
good-bye ! "  As  she  spoke,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  adjust  the  mask,  moulding 
it  skilfully  over  the  living  counten- 
ance. "  Fear  nothing,  you  can 
breathe  through  these  parted  lips ; 
the  beard  will  conceal  them.  Fear 
not ;  in  this  world,  fearing  or  loving, 
striving  or  mourning  are  labour 
wasted;  Fate  sets  the  board  and 
moves  us  at  her  will.  No  forgive- 
ness, this;  Fate,  not  you  and  I, 
has  to  answer  for  what  is  passed 
between  us."  The  low  voice  sank  in- 
audibly,  rising  only  into  directions  to 
Piccolo,  whose  hands  Fiamma  shud- 
dered to  feel  about  her,  clothing  her 
in  various  garments  at  his  mistress's 
directions.  Music,  seeming  the  thin 
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echo  of  what  she  had  heard  that  day, 
began  to  rise  to  her  ears  mingling 
with  the  tones  of  Cassandra's  voice. 
"  Give  'Piccolo  your  hand  ;  let  him 
guide  you  to  the  bier.  Shrink  not, 
little  fool ;  does  not  your  religion 
teach  that  the  grave  is  the  gate  of 
life?  Piccolo  will  guard  you  to  your 
life:  he  too  must  to  Florence, 
charged  with  Cassandra's  last  message 
to  the  Capelli." 

"Piccolo,— but  you?" 

"  I  shall  journey  also — my  place  is 
prepared  for  me.  There,  get  you 
gone  ;  what  art  groping  for  ?  " 

Fiamma  advanced  an  uncertain 
step.  "  Let  Pietro's  sister  part  from 
you  in  peace." 

"Peace,  fool?"  The  burning 
hands  touched  hers,  outstretched, 
pleading.  "  I  have  no  grudge  against 
you ;  nay,  the  truth  from  your  lips 
has  sucked  the  poison  that  soaked  to 
my  heart  when  I  deemed  Pietro  false 
to  me —  " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  as  a  muscular 
hairy  hand  grasped  Fiamma.  "The 
feet  of  the  Brotherhood  are  on  the 
stairs  ! " 

The  moment  was  for  swift  action, 
not  for  speech.  Swiftly,  deftly  they 
worked  in  the  twilight  chamber,  put- 
ting the  last  touches  to  their  handi- 
work till,  as  a  sandalled  footfall  was 
heard  without,  all  was  ready.  The 
shuffle  approached  the  doorway,  one 
black-shrouded  form  after  another 
stealing  through.  One  by  one  to  the 
number  of  eight  they  came,  gathered 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  turning 
their  hooded  faces  in  decorously- veiled 
curious  scrutiny  of  the  golden- haired 
woman  on  the  couch,  the  swarthy 
dwarf  at  her  side,  the  black-draped 
catafalque  further  back  with  the 
stately  figure  of  the  dead  astrologer 
stretched  upon  it,  the  silver  hair  and 
beard  flowing  over  the  tightly- 
wound  graveclothes.  Under  the  stare 
of  the  great  grey  eyes  the  men  shivered 


vaguely,  glad  enough  when  the 
brother-in-charge  received  from  the 
strange  woman's  white  hand  the 
parchment  representing  certain  burial- 
fees,  and  they  were  free  to  bend  their 
backs  to  the  burden. 

The  funeral-music  wailed  out  again 
as  the  brothers,  bearing  the  bier, 
shuffled  down  the  stairs.  It  drowned 
the  dog-like  inarticulate  howling  with 
which  the  dwarf  suddenly  dashed 
himself  on  the  ground  beside  his 
mistress,  mouthing  her  hand  with 
tears  and  kisses.  Twice  the  misshapen 
creature  turned  towards  the  door,  and 
twice,  dog- like,  ran  back  to  the  woman 
whose  cold  face  expressed  no  emotion. 
Not  till  a  sentence  in  the  strange 
tongue  used  between  them  had  been 
spoken  did  he  rise,  with  a  sharp  cry 
and  hidden  face,  and  rush  from  the 
chamber  flinging  to  the  door  behind 
him. 

The  white  face  set  in  the  flowing 
golden  hair  did  not  change  a  muscle 
at  the  forlorn  cry.  But  with  all  her 
strength  Cassandra  pushed  the  silver 
mirror  beside  her,  so  that  it  might 
reflect  the  dark  canal  below.  As  she 
watched,  the  wavering  reflections  of 
the  stars  were  blotted  out  by  the  slow 
shadow  of  a  black-draped  barge.  On 
the  prow  the  hired  mourners  sent  a 
wailing  music  out  on  the  night,  and 
the  candles  of  the  acolytes  on  the 
priests'  boat  in  the  rear  twinkled  in 
the  mirror  to  the  shaming  of  the  stars. 
Slowly  in  the  mirror  it  passed,  the 
lights,  the  dumb  piping  and  drumming, 
and  the  priests  pattering  their  beads. 
To  the  last  Cassandra's  eyes  gazed  on 
the  bier  high  in  the  centre  of  the  barge, 
seeing  nothing  of  the  writhen  anguish 
of  the  dwarf  crouched  beside  it,  for 
looking  at  the  form  of  the  old  dead 
man,  stark,  with  the  stars  for  death- 
candles  and  black  night  for  mourner. 

The  barge  crept  slowly  to  the 
mirror's  edge ;  the  group  on  the  prow 
vanished ;  and  somewhere — was  it 
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within  the  mirror  or  without  that 
shut  door? — there  was  a  tramp  of 
feet,  and  a  blow,  heavy  and  sudden 
as  a  deathstroke,  fell.  "  Open,  in  the 
Name  of  the  Ten  !  " 

The  paralysed  woman  turned  her 
eyes  quickly.  In  her  strange  loyalty 
to  the  Bonaventuri  blood,  she  had 
forgotten  to  secure  to  herself  the 
means  of  escape  from  the  Capelli's 
vengeance  which  she  had  spoken  of. 
Not  one  of  her  subtle  poisons,  with  its 
dower  of  swift,  painless  death,  was 
within  reach. 

"  Open,  in  the  Name  of  the  Ten  ! " 
She  was  trapped,  Cassandra  the 
star-gazer,  sorceress,  poisoner,  trapped 
like  the  wild-beast  doomed  to  be  torn 
limb  from  limb.  Would  the  Capelli 
delay  her  wedding-journey  to  witness 


her  victim's  punishment?  At  the 
thought,  Cassandra's  low  laughter 
stole  out.  The  frail  hands  were  at 
play  again  in  the  golden  hair,  twisting 
it  into  a  gleaming  rope. 

The  futile  panels  of  the  door  crashed 
beneath  the  blows,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Ten  stepped  gingerly  over  the 
broken  woodwork.  They  came  to  a 
stand  as  the  monks  had  done,  their 
eyes  on  the  woman  leaning  over  the 
silver  mirror.  "  In  the  Name  of  the 
Ten !  "  Their  hands  were  on  her 
shoulder  as  they  spoke  the  words. 
The  woman  yielded  to  their  strength ; 
but  the  great  gray  eyes  still  stared 
into  the  silver  mirror  that,  slanted 
awry,  gave  back  nothing  but  a  dead 
distorted  face  and  a  rope  of  golden  hair 
twisted  about  the  strangled  throat. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CLIFFORD  and  I  had  just  returned 
from  the  water.  We  were  staying  at 
a  country-house  in  the  Highlands,  and 
some  of  the  other  guests  were  at  the 
door  as  we  entered.  They  had  been 
watching  our  approach  up  the  drive, 
and  we  had  prepared  ourselves  for 
the  questioning  which  seldom  fails 
the  sportsman.  Miss  Lennox,  young 
and  impulsive,  was  the  first  to  break 
covert  with,  "  Well,  what  kind  of  a 
day  have  you  had?"  "Splendid," 
we  answered  quietly  in  unison. 

"  How  many  did  you  catch  » " 
was  of  course  the  next  question. 
After  a  slight  pause,  which  might 
have  been  regarded  as  implying  an 
incalculable  take,  we  as  quietly  as 
before  responded,  "  None,"  and  smiled 
as  we  watched  the  effect.  "  Oh-h-h  ! " 
came  with  indisguised  disappointment 
from  Miss  Lennox,  whose  fair  face 
bore  a  perplexed  look  which  mutely, 
but  palpably,  demanded  explanation. 
"I  thought  you  said  you  had  had 
a  splendid  day,"  she  went  on,  as,  with 
the  others,  she  looked  at  us  for  a 
puzzling  pair  indeed.  Then  Clifford, 
speaking  with  quiet  deliberation, 
came  in  oracularly  with,  "  My  dear 
young  lady,  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  that  there  is  more  in  fishing 
than  the  mere  catching  of  fish." 
And  leaving  her  and  the  rest  to 
digest  this  dictum  as  best  they 
could,  we  passed  indoors  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Our  words  were  as  true  as  they 
were  seemingly  parodoxical.  We 
had  had  a  splendid  day,  and  we  had 
caught  no  fish.  What  of  that? 
Had  we  not  drunk  deep  of  the 
delights  of  the  riverside,  delights 


which  can  only  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  fisherman  who  with  his 
piscatorial  eye  (as  my  friend  Clifford 
terms  it)  can  discern  beauties  and 
possibilities  in  the  plainest  loch  or 
stream.  To  him  it  is  no  mere 
physical  feature  of  the  landscape,  but 
something  to  make  acquaintance 
with,  something  to  be  investigated, 
plumbed,  studied ;  what  may  not  be 
hidden  in  its  depths,  be  its  aspect 
ever  so  unpromising1?  Standing  the 
test  satisfactorily  it  becomes  human- 
like, a  constant  friend,  varying,  it 
may  be,  on  the  surface  under  storm 
or  shine,  as  the  best  of  friends  will, 
but  still  essentially  the  same  old 
trusted  companion  ever  ready  to 
afford  solace  and  cheer.  On  this 
day  we  had  seen  our  favourite  river 
under  the  best  conditions ;  every- 
thing was  perfection  to  the  pisca- 
torial eye,  and  the  aesthetic  sense  had 
been  gratified  by  the  glorious  pano- 
rama of  water,  wood,  and  mountain 
unfolded  to  us  as  the  wreaths  of 
morning  mist  on  the  grand  old  Ben 
to  the  eastward  gave  way  before  the 
advancing  sun.  Perhaps  indeed  it 
was  the  sun  that  was  to  blame  for 
our  blank  day,  and  we  more  than 
suspected  it;  but  ever  full  of  that 
hope  without  which  an  angler  is 
an  anchorless  vessel  indeed,  we  cheer- 
fully persevered,  the  pleasure  never 
becoming  a  toil  on  such  a  day  when 
one  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be 
alive.  Led  and  encouraged  by  Hector 
McLeod,  that  most  sanguine  of  gil- 
lies, we  had  tried  here,  there,  and 
everywhere ;  he  had  told  us  on  start- 
ing that  it  was  a  "  perfect  day  for  the 
watter,"  and  he  was  determined  to 
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justify  his  opinion  before  we  had 
finished.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  In 
vain  we  exhausted  the  whole  ento- 
mology of  the  fly-book  :  that  strange 
collection  of  impossible  things  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  philosophy  of 
Linnaeus  or  any  other  historian, 
natural  or  otherwise;  but  constitut- 
ing the  most  delightful  book  for  all 
that ;  many  an  angler  reads  no  other, 
certainly  none  more  charming. 

And  so  it  was  now  that,  in  our 
present  check,  Clifford  and  I  by  the 
aid  of  its  illuminated  pages  fell  back 
like  superannuated  veterans  on  our  past 
triumphs,  and  singled  out  the  weapons 
that  had  done  mighty  things  on 
more  fortunate  days.  How  this 
Silver  Doctor,  now  shabby  with 
wear  as  some  needy  country  prac- 
titioner, had  finished  off  some  half 
dozen  promising  grilse  and  was  still 
ready  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  others, 
— this  was  Clifford's  way  of  putting 
it ;  how  that  Durham  Ranger  had 
found  his  way  into  our  best  fish  of 
last  season  in  that  very  pool  now 
lying  shimmering  at  our  feet  which 
to-day  we  have  flogged  and  flogged 
without  response.  What  matter,  we 
mused,  as  we  rested  on  the  grassy 
slope  above  and  appreciatively  drank 
in  something  more  than  morning  air 
as  an  accompaniment  to  our  frugal 
luncheon,  it  would  not  do  to  catch 
fish  every  day  ;  half  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  success  would  vanish  without 
its  glorious  uncertainty.  Some  people 
cannot  understand  this,  and  lacking 
the  angler's  temperament,  most 
probably  thay  never  will.  With 
inspiring  memories  evoked  by  the 
fisherman's  breviary,  and  a  lively 
anticipation  of  favours  to  come  on 
the  morrow,  or  "  some  ither  day,"  we 
contented  ourselves  as  we  basked 
luxuriously  in  the  noontide  sun,  the 
ceaseless  music  of  the  water  now  and 
again  droning  us  right  pleasantly 
into  dreamland,  tired  but  not 


exhausted,  and  feeling  all  the  sports- 
man's satisfaction  in  having  done 
something,  though  we  had  nothing  to 
show  for  it. 

The  same  feeling,  we  knew,  would 
accompany  us  home,  and  the  river's 
monotone  still  haunting  the  ear 
would  soothe  us  to  the  sleep  which 
ever  comes  to  the  fisherman.  It  is 
indeed  a  sovereign  cure  for  insomnia 
and  may  confidently  be  recommended 
to  those  whose  heads  lie  uneasy, 
whether  crowned,  coroneted,  or  simply 
nightcapped.  Possessing  all  that  con- 
soling philosophy  which  teaches  the 
value  of  an  occasional  blank  day  in 
enhancing  future  fortune,  we  had 
sauntered  home  in  a  serenely  happy 
frame  of  mind,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  we  had  enjoyed  what  we 
described  to  our  friends  as  a 
splendid  day. 

Somewhat  like  these  friends  are 
the  people,  sportsmen  or  others,  who 
are  for  ever  telling  the  angler  that 
they  can  "  see  nothing "  in  fishing. 
He  might,  of  course,  reply  (Euclid 
permitting)  that  he  can  see  still  less 
in  their  pursuits ;  but  that  shallow 
retort  would  be  unworthy  of  a  sports- 
man, and  eminently  unworthy  of  a 
fisherman.  His  innate  philosophy 
should  engender  toleration  for  the 
tastes  of  others.  Better  perhaps  to 
reply  in  compromise  by  altering  the 
famous  dictum  on  beer  into,  "All 
sports  are  good,  but  some  are  better 
than  others."  Which  though  are  the 
better  ones  1  To  narrow  the  question, 
which  is  the  best  1  I  think  (Clifford 
always  agreeing)  that  not  a  bad  test 
of  the  matter  is  to  consider  which  is 
the  most  lasting.  In  questions  of 
pleasure  does  not  Byron  (somewhat  of 
an  authority)  give  that  as  the  true 
criterion  of  merit?  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  would  perhaps 
be  best  to  hasten  from  such  an 
authority,  that  maligner  of  the  craft, 
that  irreverent  iconoclast  who  could 
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even  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Piscator,  Izaak  of  hallowed  memory. 
One  likes  to  fancy  that,  had  this 
hasty  lampooner  lived  to  a  more 
mature  judgment,  he  might  have  re- 
pented him  of  his  libels  on  the  craft 
even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a 
devotee  himself.  Stranger  recanta- 
tions have  come  about.  Who  knows 
that  more  sober  years  might  have 
seen  him  a  convert,  with  all  the  con- 
vert's Pauline  thoroughness  blessing 
what  aforetime  he  had  damned  and 
improving  his  time,  temper,  health 
and  morals  in  the  truly  apostolic  pur- 
suit of  fishing  ?  It  is  indeed  just  as 
likely  as  not  that  his  fifth  decade 
would  have  witnessed  him,  returned 
like  many  another  wanderer,  rod  in 
hand  placidly  and  philosophically  fish- 
ing his  native  Dee,  and  quietly  read- 
ing the  clean  sweet  Book  of  Nature 
in  the  tranquil  spirit  of  his  con- 
temned Wordsworth  ? 

Talking  on  this  matter  some  days 
ago,  Clifford  thus  summed  it  up  : — 
"  He  was  a  mere  boy  after  all,  a  fact 
often  forgotten  by  his  detractors ;  at 
least  we  should  esteem  him  a  mere 
boy  in  these  days  of  sexagenarian 
under-secretaries,  octogenarian  states- 
men and  sportsmen  ;  when  a  man  is 
hardly  regarded  as  having  cut  his 
wisdom-teeth  until  he  has  lost  his 
whole  set,  and  when  we  see  frisky 
young  blades  of  ninety  odd  taking 
unto  themselves  new  wives  of  twenty 
and  building  new  houses,  goodness 
knows  for  what  possible  contingency." 
And  as  I  nodded  acquiescence,  he 
went  on  :  "  Byron  was  a  boy,  and  his 
deliverances  on  such  a  serious  subject 
as  fishing  are  of  no  more  value  than 
those  of  a  green  school-girl ;  it  was 
beyond  him.  Then  there's  Johnson," 
he  continued  somewhat  savagely 
"what  dir  that  old  Fleet  Street 
fogey  [I  t  .  not  responsible  for  Clif- 
ford's exact  words]  know  about  it  ?  He 
seemed  to  think  that  all  fishing  was 


done  with  a  worm.  It  wouldn't 
matter  the  way  of  a  trout's  tail, 
only  that  his  stupid  old  gibe  has 
become  a  sort  of  half-brick  to  be 
heaved  at  our  heads  by  the  ignorant 
and  the  uninitiated."  And  Clifford 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  as  if  to  typify 
his  value  of  such  opinions.  "It  is 
only  yesterday,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
Mrs.  Devereux, — a  woman  whom  I 
thought  knew  better,  but  I  am  afraid 
most  women  are  hopeless — actually 
asked  me  the  size  of  the  worm  with 
which  I  caught  that  splendid  twenty- 
five  pounder,  you  know,  and  she 
seemed  quite  astounded  when  I  ex- 
plained that  in  this  case  at  any  rate 
there  had  been  no  worm  at  one  end. 
The  old  Johnsonian  idea,  you  see. 
That's  the  way  errors  are  perpetuated, 
in  big  as  in  small  things.  The  inju- 
dicious generalisation  of  the  epigram- 
matic ignoramus  has  much  to  answer 
for.  Pithy  and  pointed,  it  makes  its 
impression  on  soft  brains  just  as  easily 
as  it  slips  off  the  tongue  of  the  trifler." 

I  whistled  quizzically  at  this,  and 
Clifford  laughed  as  I  reminded  him  of 
"  minnows  talking  like  whales." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  too  big  for  the 
subject,"  he  assented  ;  "  but  as  to  Mrs. 
Devereux,  I  couldn't  help  giving  her 
the  quotation  ne  sutor  (you  know  ?), 
and  as  she  apparently  thought  that  I 
was  referring  to  some  strange  bait,  or 
talking  my  uncanny  fish-jargon,  I  said, 
*  You  know,  Mrs.  Devereux,  there  are 
as  as  many  kinds  of  fishing  as  there 
are  of  sewing,'  and  I  left  that  to  work 
its  way  into  her  domestic  mind." 

But  this  is  becoming  discursive, 
somewhat  like  a  day's  fishing  itself ;  I 
have  been  wandering  from  the  main 
river  to  whip  a  side  stream.  We  were 
considering  the  relative  lasting  quali- 
ties of  sports.  Take  some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  them,  such  as  hunting 
and  shooting  together  with  those  more 
methodical  games  of  the  field,  cricket 
and  football,  lawn-tennis  and  its 
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parlour  parody  being  conveniently 
ignored.  All  these  are  sports  of  a 
season  only ;  the  irksome  time-limit  of 
age  imposing  itself  on  them  all,  sooner 
or  later.  Their  annual  vogue,  too, 
is  limited,  whereas  fishing,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  is  available  right  through 
the  calendar,  whether  it  is  for  the 
much  honoured  salmon  (I  gladly  escape 
using  the  word  lordly)  in  his  season,  or 
the  plebeian  pike  and  his  yet  humbler 
associates  in  theirs.  As  for  hunting, 
it  is  true  that  many  fine  old  boys  to 
the  end  of  their  days  make  a  show  of 
parading  in  pink ;  but  for  the  most 
part  'tis  no  more  than  a  parade,  as 
hollow  in  its  way  as  that  in  Hyde 
Park  of  a  Sunday  when  society  carries 
its  prayer-books  in  weekly  penance. 
But  good  luck  to  the  old  boys  for  all 
that,  say  I !  may  their  shadows  never 
grow  less  nor  yet  their  weights  grow 
more.  It  is  good  to  see  them,  ripe 
and  ruddy,  and  better  still  to  hear 
them  laugh  in  the  good  old  style, 
which,  alas  the  day,  threatens  to 
become  a  lost  art  in  these  thin-faced, 
cold-blooded  times. 

But  this  is  digressing  again;  soon 
indeed  I  shall  be  joining  the  old  boys 
in  an  easy  amble  to  the  meet  myself. 

Shooting,  too,  has  its  veterans,  more 
remarkable,  however  for  their  rarity 
than  for  their  skill,  the  same  limita- 
tion applying  to  the  other  sports  I 
have  specified;  football  indeed  being 
absolutely  beyond  the  pale  of  civilised 
discussion.  But  it  may  at  once  be  said 
that  fishing  is  for  old  as  well  as  young, 
and  that  it  makes  the  old  young,  and 
(paradoxically)  the  young  old, — in 
wisdom  and  philosophy.  A  man's 
sight  must  be  bad  and  his  frame  crazy 
indeed  before  he  willingly  relinquishes 
the  rod  with  which  Britannia-like 
he  has  so  long  ruled  the  water;  and 
that  the  appetite  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  I  am  convinced  by  dozens  of 
cases. 

iy  anglers  who  in  earlier  years 


were  content  with  one  day  a  week, 
now  put  in  a  full  six,  and  eke  a  seventh 
did  propriety  and  the  police  permit ; 
but  perhaps  that  is  stretching  a  point, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  fishermen  are 
a  peculiarly  pious  folk.  True,  on  one 
occasion  I  did  hear  a  venerable  grey- 
beard indulge  in  an  anathema  which 
would  have  belittled  Athanasius  him- 
self ;  but  that  was  over  a  salmon  lost  in 
signally  aggravating  circumstances,  so 
bad  that  they  must  have  appealed  even 
to  the  recording  angel.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  mere  effacing  tear  would  have 
sufficed  ;  at  least  a  whole  spongeful 
would  have  been  required  to  wipe  that 
sinner's  slate  clean. 

So  far  from  endangering  the  health 
of  our  evergreen  enthusiasts,  fishing  is 
regarded  by  many  of  them  as  both  a 
panacea  and  a  prophylactic,  a  pre- 
ventive no  less  potent  than  as  a  cura- 
tive. As  for  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  at  times  anglers  have  to  face  no 
little  of  it,  the  fisherman  who  caught 
a  cold  at  the  water- side  has  yet  to  be 
discovered.  No  doubt  the  engrossing 
nature  of  the  sport  has  much  to  do 
with  this ;  a  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  mind  over  body.  But 
therapeutics  aside,  can  there  really  be 
anything  more  thoroughly  absorbing 
than  the  sport  of  the  angler?  The 
devotees  of  other  pursuits  may  find 
complete  abstraction  for  a  few  hours 
at  a  stretch  ;  but  the  angling  day  is 
only  limited  by  the  sun. 

Not  even  the  21st  of  June  is  too 
long  for  fishing,  so  speedily  does  the 
time  fly ;  as  Clifford  puts  it  (quoting  I 
think  from  somebody)  "A  day  is  as 
nothing,"  so  oblivious  is  the  angler  of 
its  lapse.  In  this  happy  oblivion  many 
restless  minds  have  found  a  solace 
and  a  peace  that  passes  the  under- 
standing of  the  uninitiated ;  many 
a  sore  troubled  man  has  been  saved 
from  madness  and  worse  by  its  kind 
nepenthe.  One  particular  case  comes 
to  my  mind,  that  of  a  man  heavily 
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burdened  with  a  great  grief  whose  very 
nature  almost  forbade  its  relation  to 
anyone  however  sympathetic.  With 
this  terrible  internal  pain  gnawing  at 
his  heart  and  threatening  to  burst  its 
very  bonds,  the  sufferer  walked  about 
from  day  to  day  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  was  newly  come  a  stranger. 
The  very  sunlight  seemed  in  conspiracy 
with  the  song  of  the  birds  to  mock 
him  as  in  the  glorious  June  weather 
he  groaned  in  the  darkness  of  his 
soul.  Fortunately  for  him  it  hap- 
pened one  day  that,  wandering 
along  the  bank  of  a  charming  south 
country  river,  he  fell  in  with  an  old 
angler  full  of  sweet  content  and 
happy  serenity  as  he  plied  his  rod, 
now  and  then  brightening  into  boyish 
enthusiasm  as  he  landed  a  fish. 

Soon  our  melancholy  friend  caught 
the  infection  by  sympathy,  and 
noticing  the  complete  absorption  of 
the  fisherman  and  his  oblivion  of  all 
mundane  affairs,  began  to  ask  him- 
self if  here  was  not  something  to 
soothe  the  wounded  spirit.  He  would 
try  at  any  rate,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  old  angler,  who  proved  as 
sympathetic  as  he  was  urbane,  he 
learned  enough  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  to  make  a  beginning. 

That  night  he  went  to  bed  full  of 
his  new-born  enthusiasm,  and  bent 
on  rising  with  the  dawn  to  resume  his 
pitch  by  the  riverside.  The  long 
silent  hours,  hitherto  so  maddening, 
began  to  lose  their  terrors.  Day 
after  day  found  him  at  work ;  he 
had  caught  the  fishing  fever  badly, 
and  the  one  disease  was  fast  driving 
the  other  out  of  his  system.  No 
apostle  ever  spread  more  salutary  a 
gospel  than  that  old  angler,  certainly 
none  better  in  its  results  on  the 
novitiate.  Fishing  indeed  proved  his 
salvation,  for  it  enabled  him  to  tide 
over  his  days  of  tribulation  until 
Time  the  mighty  healer  completed  the 
process.  Then  there  was  the  case  of 


the  late  Henry  Fawcett  who,  with 
that  pathetic  persistence  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  blind,  still  continued 
to  pursue  his  dearly  loved  sport  even 
under  his  grievous  affliction.  An 
angler  who  often  accompanied  him 
has  told  me  how  he  directed  him 
where  to  make  his  cast,  with  what 
skill  this  was  obeyed,  how  persever- 
ing he  was,  and  what  pleasure  he 
manifestly  derived  from  this  return, 
dimmed  and  partial  as  it  was,  to 
happier  and  brighter  days. 

Who  will  not  acknowledge  after 
this  that  there  must  be  something  in 
fishing  1  It  is  often  assumed,  and 
indeed  openly  asserted  by  those  who 
do  not  fish,  that  anglers  as  a  body 
are  a  dreamy,  unpractical  crew,  and 
that  they  follow  a  pursuit  unworthy 
of  more  vigorous  natures.  This  at 
once  betrays  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  true  inwardness  of  fishing  and 
of  the  temperament  of  its  votaries. 
I  have  just  endeavoured,  and  I  hope 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  demonstrate  its 
power  as  a  mental  sedative  and 
as  a  sovereign  specific  for  the 
troubled;  it  being  indeed  the  refuge 
of  active  minds,  preserving  their 
balance  while  yet  gently  exercising 
them  with  the  most  salutary  of 
hygiene.  Many  of  the  world's 
greatest  intellects  have  found  this, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  most  practical 
men  of  business. 

Numberless  instances  could  be  cited 
were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  making 
this  paper  a  barren  though  instruc- 
tive catalogue  of  impressive  names, — 
a  mere  piscatorial  peerage  in  fact. 
Let  it  suffice  that  the  names  of  many 
of  our  most  successful  ambassadors 
of  commerce,  whom  no  one  would  dub 
unpractical,  as  well  as  ambassadors 
of  courts,  together  with  the  most 
venturesome  of  warriors, — Nelson  for 
example — may  be  read  on  the  long 
roll;  in  fishing  they  have  found  a 
refuge  from  the  distractions  of  a 
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carking  world,  and  in  the  return  to 
Nature  a  wholesome  antidote  to  its 
artificialities  and  guile.  Experience 
has  taught  them  that  often  it  is  well 
indeed  for  man  to  be  alone,  if  only 
to  escape  the  banalities  and  inepti- 
tudes of  what  so  often  passes  as 
conversation,  and  which  are  a  true 
weariness  of  the  spirit  to  the  really 
practical  man. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  extraneous  pleasures  of  the  sport, 
such  as  communion  with  Nature  and 
the  love  for  her  which  grows  with 
acquaintance,  the  study  of  one's 
angling  fellows  is  not  the  least  enter- 
taining. There  is  a  freemasonry  in 
the  craft  which  assists  towards  this ; 
one  has  only  to  exhibit  an  intelligent 
interest  in  it  to  succeed  in  unlocking 
the  lips  and  the  heart  of  its  votary. 
I  am  mindful  to  use  the  qualifying 
adjective,  for  there  are  seeming  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule ;  but  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  fisherman 
who  is  characterised  as  ill-tempered 
or  boorish  only  resents  the  inappo- 
site questions  and  comments  of  the 
thoughtless  or  the  ignorant.  With 
such  people  he  has  been  known  to 
manifest  what  may  be  mildly  de- 
scribed as  impatience,  which  in  its 
gentlest  form  may  find  expression  in 
grunts  more  or  less  inarticulate. 
Possibly  indeed  he  may  decline  to 
vouchsafe  even  this  form  of  reply,  and 
will  there  and  then  be  written  down 
a  bear,  and  another  instance  of  the 
awful  degeneration  into  which  fishing 
leads  a  man.  But  only  rub  him  the 
right  way,  with  question  sweetly 
reasonable  and  comment  discerning, 
and  he  will  purr  you  as  soft  as  any 
Persian. 

Then  there  are  the  gillies.  What 
a  study  they  provide,  differing  so 
much  individually,  and  yet  collec- 
tively so  alike  in  their  conservatism 
in  matters  of  sport.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  optimistic  henchman 


Hector  McLeod,  one  never  to  be 
dismayed  by  wind,  water,  or  weather, 
ever  full  of  cheery  promise,  no  matter 
what  the  outlook.  With  him  every 
day  is  the  "  finest  morn  for  fushin " 
that  ever  dawned,  every  night  full 
of  promise  for  the  day  to  come. 
What  an  enthusiast  he  is,  fairly 
dancing  with  glee  as  each  fish  is 
grassed,  and  bubbling  over  with 
congratulations,  invariably  declaring 
that  it  is  the  "graundest  saumon  he 
ever  gaffed,"  for  beauty,  if  not  for 
size.  "  Oh,  I  don't  think  much  of 
it,  Hector,"  Clifford  will  say,  with 
just  the  right  touch  of  self-abne- 
gation. "  Weel  perhaps  no,"  says 
Hector  slowly  after  a  pause.  "  I've 
seen  bigger,  but  never  a  one  more 
beautiful.  Look  at  his  condition, 
why  he's  as  hard  and  bright  as 
new  siller."  We  are  used  to  this, 
and  know  exactly  what  is  coming. 

I  verily  believe  that,  nominally 
Presbyterian  though  he  be,  fishing 
is  his  religion ;  one  thing  certain 
is  that  he  regards  it  as  a  divine 
panacea  with  which  there  is  no  danger 
of  an  overdose. 

"But  Hector,"  said  Clifford  one 
day,  "  supposing  a  man  is  thoroughly 
worn  out  at  the  game,  has  been  at 
it  day  after  day  and  has  had  quite 
too  much  of  it  ? "  "  Too  much 
fushin'  1 "  echoed  Hector  incredu- 
lously. "  Yes,  Hector,  is  it  not 
possible  to  imagine  such  a  case  ? " 
The  worthy  gillie  looked  as  if  imagi- 
nation failed  him,  for  he  only  shook 
his  head  dubiously.  "  Suppose,  then, 
that  I  say  I  have  met  a  man  who 
was  sick  and  tired  of  it,  what  would 
you  recommend?"  pursued  Clifford. 
Hector's  reply  was  as  brief  as  dog- 
matic, "  More  fushin' !  "  Here  we 
got  his  confession  of  faith  in  two 
words,  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  he  seems  to  live  up  to  it. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  sanguine 
effervescence  of  Hector  we  have  the 
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grim  dourness  of  Donald  McNeil, 
who  never  waxes  enthusiastic  about 
anything,  keen  fisherman  though  he 
be.  When  in  more  restful  humour 
we  are  glad  to  have  him  as  an  es- 
cape from  the  buoyant  and  bustling 
Hector,  and  in  his  way  he  provides 
us  with  at  least  as  much  entertain- 
ment, though  it  is  not  so  easily 
come  by,  and  perhaps  therefore  the 
more  valued  when  it  does  come. 
His  complete  lack  of  enthusiasm 
when  we  are  exulting  in  the  triumph 
of  capture  is,  to  say  the  least,  aggra- 
vating, but  with  him,  in  fishing  as 
in  everything  else,  the  nil  admirari 
rules  strong.  "  Now  you  must 
acknowledge  that's  a  fine  fish,"  said 
Clifford  the  other  day,  nettled  at 
Donald's  inappreciative  reception  of  a 
bonny  twelve-pounder ;  "  come  now  ?  " 
After  some  hesitation  Donald  allowed 
that  it  was  a  "  pretty  genteel  "  one, 
genteel  being  his  ultimate  adjective  of 
approbation.  "  Pretty  genteel  one  !  " 
echoed  Clifford  with  some  irrita- 
tion ;  "I  should  think  so  indeed.  I 
don't  believe,  Donald,  that  you 
would  show  any  surprise  if  I  were 
to  bring  you  the  sea-serpent.  Now 
would  you  ? "  Donald  ruminated. 
I  should  explain  that  he  uses 
tobacco  in  a  form  which  gives  rise  to 
much  rumination  and  to  considerable 
hesitation  in  his  replies,  his  sentences 
being  punctuated  in  a  manner  which 
I  need  not  further  indicate.  Clifford, 
who,  as  only  half  a  Scot,  is  some- 
what cynical  as  to  the  natives,  will 
have  it  that  this  very  prevalent 
habit  is  wholly  due  to  the  Scotch- 
man's inherent  desire  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  everything,  not  to 
waste  anything  in  mere  smoke  so  to 
speak,  and  that  saving  the  expense 
of  a  pipe  in  no  way  detracts  from  its 
allurements.  We  waited  for  a  reply 
to  the  last  question,  wondering 
how  Donald  would  meet  it.  Clifford 
is  very  persistent  even  in  the  smallest 


things,  so  he  repeated  :  "  You  would 
not  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  show  you 
the  sea-serpent,  would  you,  Donald?" 
With  perfect  gravity  the  reply  came  : 
"  Ye'd  have  to  catch  him  first." 

Encouraged  by  this,  Clifford  went 
on.  "What  kind  of  a  fly  would 
you  recommend  for  him,  Donald  1 " 
There  followed  much  silent  rumina- 
tion. At  length  he  spoke  :  "  Is't 
what  sort  of  a  flee  ye'd  require 
for  the  sea-serpent  ? "  This  with 
much  trilling  of  r's.  "  Yes,  Donald," 
said  Clifford  encouragingly.  "  Weel," 
the  reply  came  very  slowly,  "  that 
would  all  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  watter!"  We  looked  at 
Donald's  face;  it  was  as  grimly 
rigid  as  ever,  nor  did  it  alter  in 
response  to  our  laughter.  Appar- 
ently he  saw  no  absurdity  in  question 
or  answer.  Now,  can  this  be  sheer 
imperviousness,  or  should  Donald, 
like  many  another  Scot  of  his  kind, 
be  counted  a  humorist  of  the  truest 
and  rarest  genus,  those  who  never 
laugh  at  their  own  sallies  ?  The  matter 
gives  me  doubts,  and  provides  yet 
another  Celtic  mystery. 

One  day,  when  more  than  usually 
exasperated  by  his  phlegmatic  de- 
meanour and  his  lugubrious  prophe- 
cies of  sport,  Clifford  said  pettishly : 
"Why  Donald,  I  would  sooner  have 
Hector  McLeod  with  us.  He's  a 
proper  sort  of  a  chap,  cheers  us 
up,  and  never,  like  you,  throws  cold 
water  on  the  fish  we  catch."  It  was 
perhaps  a  weak  expression ;  whether 
for  this  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
Donald  came  in  quickly  with,  "  And 
whenever  did  ye  see  me  thraw 
cold  watter  on  ye'r  fish?"  For  a 
moment  we  really  suspected  him  of  a 
repartee,  but  there  was  no  indication 
of  it  in  his  face,  which  was  rather 
more  dour  than  usual,  except  for  a 
flicker  of  genuine  interrogation. 

"  Yes,  Hector's  the  chap,"  resumed 
Clifford  somewhat  maliciously,  "he's 
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a  fine  sportsman  and  a  braw  lad,  isn't 
he,  Donald  1 "  Donald  shook  his  head 
slowly  as  if  he  could  say  much. 
"  Don't  you  think  he  is,  Donald  1 " 
continued  Clifford  pertinaciously. 
Donald's  only  reply  was  the  some- 
what vigorous  expulsion  of  an  ex- 
hausted bolus  of  tobacco,  and  its 
replacement  by  a  new  one.  Seeing 
that  Clifford  was  bent  on  a  reply,  and 
being  used  to  his  tenacity  by  this  time 
he  came  in  slowly  with  :  "  Weel  he's 
all  richt  in  his  way ;  but  he's  no  much 
of  a  mon  anyhow."  And  Donald 
looked  as  though  he  could  say  still 
more.  "Why,  what's  wrong  with 
him  1 "  asked  Clifford  with  genuine 
curiosity.  "That's  the  first  I  have 
heard  against  him."  Donald,  leaning 
against  a  rock,  looked  meditatively  at 
his  boots  as  he  kicked  them  together 
and  repeated  slowly  :  "  He's  not  much 
of  a  mon  anyhow."  Could  there  be 
some  grave  moral  dereliction,  or  at 
least  some  countryside  scandal  asso- 
ciated with  the  hitherto  unsullied 
Hector?  With  some  misgivings  we 
pressed  for  an  explanation.  After 
much  thought,  Donald  prepared  to 
speak ;  we  always  know  when  this  is 
going  to  happen  for  there  is  a  calming 
of  the  elements  in  his  mouth  which 
inevitably  precedes  speech,  just  as 
a  locomotive  engine  quietens  down 
when  it  really  means  to  start.  "  What 
do  you  know,  or  what  have  you  heard 
of  Hector  ? "  asked  Clifford.  "  Weel," 
said  Donald,  speaking  with  an  aggra- 
vating slowness,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  unwillingness  to  blacken 
the  face  of  a  comrade,  "I  was  tell't  by 
a  girl  at  the  fairmhouse  where  he  lodges 
that — "  "You  were  told  by  a  girl?" 
interrupted  Clifford  eagerly.  "  Ha, 


this  is  getting  interesting ;  but  pro- 
ceed, Donald."  "  I  was  tell't,"  resumed 
Donald  beginning  all  over  again,  "  by 
a  girl  at  the  fairmhouse  where  he 
lodges,  that  he  taks — "  "Now  don't 
go  on,  Donald,"  again  interjected  Clif- 
ford ;  "  perhaps  we  had  better  not  hear 
what  he  takes ;  a  kiss  no  doubt,  if 
she  is  a  bonnie  lass.  Let  us  change 
the  subject ;  it  is  only  petty  scandal 
after  all." 

But  encouraged  thus  far  into 
loquacity  Donald  was  not  to  be 
denied,  and  speaking  quickly  lest 
Clifford  should  again  check  him,  he 
rapped  out,  "  She  tell't  me  that  he 
taks  sugar  in  his  parritch  ! "  We 
stared  at  Donald,  and  finding  his 
face  absolutely  serious  we  burst  into 
Homeric  laughter,  he  regarding  us 
with  something  like  pained  surprise 
for  not  estimating  at  its  true  enor- 
mity the  sacrilege  of  seasoning  Scotia's 
oatmeal  with  anything  else  than  its 
native  salt.  And  truly,  on  reflec- 
tion, it  is  a  sacrilege ;  but  hardly 
such  a  one  as  to  cast  obloquy  and 
suspicion  on  our  esteemed  friend 
Hector. 

These  two  gillies  have  afforded  us 
not  a  little  sport  other  than  pisca- 
torial ;  but  there  are  others  also, 
whose  sayings  and  doings  would 
need  more  space  than  is  available 
here.  They  provide  one  of  those 
concomitants  of  the  fisherman's  life 
which  go  to  compensate  him  for  many 
a  blank  day,  just  as  they  assist  in 
establishing  the  truth  of  that  pos- 
tulate of  my  friend  Clifford  :  "  There 
is  more  in  fishing  than  the  mere 
catching  of  fish." 

VALLON  HARDIE. 
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THE  comprehensive  subject  of  Past 
and  Present  has  been  treated  by 
Carlyle  in  his  masterly  style  exclu- 
sively from  the  human  point  of  view, 
with  the  natural  limitations  of  the 
deep  and  earnest  philosopher  whose 
proper  study  is  mankind  and  not  its 
insignificant  belongings.  It  is  true 
that  in  SARTOR  RESARTUS  he  deals 
with  metaphorical  clothes  old  and 
new  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  significance  of 
old  lumber,  old  furniture,  even  of  old 
houses,  the  empty  shells  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  life,  does  not  seem  to 
have  appealed  to  his  imagination.  In 
a  certain  sense  Past  and  Present  is 
in  all  cases  too  limited  a  purview  ;  the 
present  is  really  nothing  more  than 
the  flashing  instant  uniting  the  Past 
and  the  Future;  it  can  have  no  history 
or  actual  associations  as  it  has  no 
separate  existence.  In  reality  we  can 
only  compare  the  Past,  of  which  we 
know  so  little,  with  the  Future  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  supplement- 
ing our  want  of  knowledge  by  as  much 
imagination  as  we  can  command,  sub- 
ject to  its  being  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  probability. 

We  cannot  all  be  Carlyles, — which 
from  one  point  of  view  is  not  to  be 
regretted ;  but  even  observers  of  a 
much  more  modest  calibre  can  feel  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  old  castles  and 
ruins,  the  mingled  pathos  and  humour 
of  old  curiosity  shops  and  second-hand 
emporiums.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  our  belongings,  our  movable  pro- 
perty, the  inanimate  things  that  in  a 
measure  make  our  life  what  it  is, 
should  last  so  much  longer  than  we 
do.  This  watch  of  mine  will  some 
day  tick  in  a  strange  waistcoat- 


pocket  ;  after  many  successive  owners 
have  wound  it  up,  when  it  can  go 
no  longer,  when  there  are  perhaps  no 
more  waistcoats,  it  may  find  its  way 
to  a  museum  of  the  future,  say  in  the 
twenty-fifth  century,  labelled  Time- 
keeper of  the  Victorian  Age  ;  and  some 
bright  girl  of  the  period  may  in  pass- 
ing remark  :  "  What  funny  people 
they  must  have  been  to  carry  such 
queer  things  ! " 

So  far  as  our  personal  belongings 
are  concerned,  we  must  submit  to  be 
pitied  by  our  descendants.  There  is 
no  help  for  that ;  but  we  could  assure 
the  young  lady  of  the  future  that  we 
are  not  so  very  funny,  that  at  all 
events  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  take  life  seriously  enough. 
Though  we  cannot  make  for  ourselves 
the  slighest  idea  of  what  she  herself 
will  be  like  in  dress,  customs,  and 
manners,  we  can  assure  her  we  were 
people  very  much  like  herself,  and  in 
some  respects  perhaps  better.  Our 
views  of  life  and  of  its  earthly  future 
may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  much  of  what  now  makes  life 
still  bearable  will  be  squeezed  out  of 
it  in  her  time.  Ten  to  one  she  will 
have  eaten  a  municipal  breakfast,  not 
of  her  own  choosing,  before  she  came 
to  the  museum  to  study  there  by 
order  of  the  city  authorities ;  or 
she  will  presently  return  to  a  muni- 
cipal lunch,  selected,  ordered,  and  pre- 
pared for  her  by  the  State  as  being 
the  best  for  her  digestion.  It  may 
not  be  much  to  boast  of,  but  thank 
goodness  we  still  eat  and  drink  what 
we  like.  It  will  remain  on  record 
that  we  had  still  some  remnants  of 
individuality  left  in  us  when  this 
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queer-looking  timekeeper  was  ticking 
in  our  pocket;  and  the  young  lady 
with  her  flying  and  walking  appli- 
ances, State  Communism,  artificial 
food,  machine-made  atmosphere,  and 
what  not,  may  not  be  any  the  happier 
for  having  some  electrical  contrivance 
to  tell  her  the  time  without  looking. 
She  is  growing  taller  day  by  day, — 
this  we  already  know ;  by  careful 
training  and  selection  she  may  come 
to  be  seven  feet  high,  if  there  be  any 
advantage  in  that.  More  beautiful 
than  the  young  women  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  she  cannot  be,  though 
she  may  know  to  a  fraction  how  many 
red  corpuscles  go  to  the  surface  inch 
of  her  delicate  complexion,  the  weight 
and  force  of  the  sunrays  that  fall  on 
her  pretty  head,  the  number  of  long 
silken  hairs  on  it,  and  sundry  other 
lively  bits  of  knowledge  that  may 
make  her  life  so  happy  and  gay, — or 
the  reverse,  as  may  possibly  be  the 
case. 

Let  us  hope  no  young  girl  will 
make  any  such  slighting  and  flippant 
remark  on  what  may  be  left  of  our 
property  after  so  many  years ;  but  we 
have  ourselves  been  guilty  of  the  same 
thoughtless  and  mistaken  criticism, 
in  museums  and  other  places  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  I  remember  only 
last  summer  seeing  an  ancient  head- 
piece in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Derby 
town, — a  sort  of  helmet,  a  morion,  I 
think  they  called  it — and  wondering 
what  a  queer  and  ignorant  head  must 
once  have  been  inside  that  iron  pot, 
what  its  owner  would  have  said  of 
the  vast  establishments  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  hard  by,  and  what 
his  thoughts  would  be  if  he  could  see 
his  morion  hanging  there,  labelled 
Genuine,  4s.  6d.,  Cheap.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure;  the  man  to 
whom  it  belonged  did  not  think  the 
morion  would  ever  be  out  of  fashion. 

It  was  genuine  enough,  no  doubt, 
so  far  as  that  goes,  though  one  has 


heard  of  factories  for  the  supply  of 
genuine  antiquities  before  now.  Our 
own  hats  will  make  a  sufficiently 
queer  figure  in  the  museum  some  day ; 
let  us  hope  they  will  be  genuine  and 
not  a  clever  forgery,  and  looking  at 
them  now,  impartially,  one  does  not 
think  it  would  be  worth  while.  The 
young  lady  need  not  laugh  when  she 
comes  to  the  hat-rack  of  the  Victorian 
Age,  for  indeed  we  are  by  no  means 
proud  of  our  headgear  in  the  present 
day.  Were  it  not  that  already  now 
so  much  individual  liberty  is  lost, 
many  would  prefer  wearing  the 
morion  as  perhaps  more  becoming,  as 
cheap,  too,  and,  though  old,  warranted 
to  last  some  time  yet,  the  more  so  as 
we  are  very  careful  of  our  heads  now- 
adays, and  iron  coverings  would  last 
us  longer  than  they  did  when  they 
were  in  the  fashion,  and  when  the 
custom  was  to  try  to  break  them  to- 
gether with  the  head  inside. 

Neither  Mr.  Wells  nor  Mr.  Bell- 
amy, in  their  wonderful  stories  of  the 
days  to  come,  have  told  us  of  the 
surprise  in  store  for  him,  should  the 
dreamer,  among  the  bewildering  mar- 
vels of  future  ages,  suddenly  come 
upon  a  pair  of  his  own  boots,  ticketed 
Genuine,  at  some  incomprehensible 
sum  of  money.  We  shall  never  see 
such  an  extraordinary  thing ;  but  who 
shall  say  that  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact 
it  will  not  be  visible  some  day  ?  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  imagination  that 
can  stand  the  test  of  probability. 

That  helmet,  as  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barous and  tumultuous  days  when 
such  a  protection  was  a  necessity  of 
daily  life,  tends  to  prove  that  we  are 
slowly  advancing  towards  an  era  of 
universal  peace,  towards  the  Millen- 
nium in  fact.  The  tendency  in  this 
direction  has  not  been  very  apparent 
lately,  but  the  backsliding  can  only 
be  for  a  time,  for  though  appearances 
may  be  against  us,  we  are  progressing, 
— this  is  somehow  the  generally 
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accepted  theory.  Rousseau,  to  be 
sure,  did  not  think  so  when  he  for- 
mulated his  famous  theory  that  Civi- 
lisation is  Retrogression ;  he  would 
have  drawn  another  lesson  from  that 
morion,  would  have  looked  at  it  in 
quite  another  light,  so  true  it  is  that 
sermons  of  entirely  contradictory  ten- 
dencies can  be  preached  from  one  and 
the  same  antique  text.  Rousseau  is, 
however,  at  a  considerable  discount 
in  our  ultra  optimistic  days,  though 
we  do  not  really  believe  that  our 
Present  is  already  a  satisfactory  in- 
stalment of  the  perfection  that  is  to 
come.  We  know  very  well  that  an 
earthly  paradise  was  lost  to  us  for 
good  and  all  in  the  beginning,  not  to 
be  regained  or  reconstructed  by  all  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  appliances 
in  the  world,  and  that  our  chances  of 
again  finding  the  way  and  of  entering 
it  once  more,  say  on  a  motor  car,  are 
of  the  faintest.  The  unconscious  pro- 
gress of  our  race  towards  an  unknown 
goal  will  remain  a  puzzle  so  long  as 
the  world  lasts;  and  as  we  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  so  often  take  the 
wrong  turning. 

Our  descendants  will  not  be  able 
to  moralise  very  much  in  this  way  on 
our  dwellings ;  for  these  are  too  un- 
substantial to  last,  and  we  of  the 
present  day  cannot  say  in  what  direc- 
tion the  progress  of  house-building, 
as  now  understood,  will  affect  them. 
Progress,  as  we  consider  it  now,  is  in 
the  lath  and  plaster  line,  the  material 
limits  of  which  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  reached.  It  may  be  in  the 
power  of  future  generations  to  make 
laths  still  thinner,  plaster  still  more 
crumbling ;  or  they  may  come  to  the 
rational  conclusion  that  some  ways  of 
progress  are  undesirable,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  inevitable  wrong  turnings. 
They  may  prefer  to  live  in  huge  sub- 
stantial communistic  dwellings,  owned 
and  erected  by  the  State,  each  man 


in  his  own  little  stone  cell  like  the 
animals  that  make  the  coral  reefs, — 
though  that  again  would  be  a  kind 
of  progress  looking  remarkably  like 
retrogression. 

Taking  a  synthetic  view  of  the 
human  race  from  a  great  distance, 
it  would  appear  that  we  belong  to  the 
class  of  creatures  distinguished  in 
Natural  History  by  building  them- 
selves homes  for  families  and  colonies, 
like  some  of  the  Polyzoa ;  differing 
from  the  snails,  hermit-crabs,  and  the 
like,  who  have  a  separate  home  for 
every  individual.  To  the  fanciful 
definition  of  Man  as  a  cooking  or 
laughing  animal  might  very  well  be 
added  that  of  being  the  animal  which 
does  not  build  its  own  house,  but  gets 
somebody  else  to  build  it  for  him. 
And  starting  from  this  proposition  no 
one  will  deny  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  the  builder  in  our  Social 
Economy,  and  the  mistake  of  slight- 
ing this  indispensable  individual  by 
applying  to  him  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  jerry-builder,  as  if  he  did 
not  follow  his  instinct  as  conscien- 
tiously as  the  beaver  or  the  bird. 
Beavers  build  strongly  and  lastingly 
because  the  conditions  of  the  race 
demand  it.  Birds  construct  only  for 
a  season ;  and  Jerry  builds  for  a  few 
years  only  because  his  instinct  tells 
him  that  the  human  individual  soon 
gets  tired  of  things  and  will  be  asking 
for  a  new  house. 

The  moment  such  a  new  house  is 
finished,  a  human  family  conies  to 
look  at  it  and  takes  possession.  But 
we  are  an  orderly  and  law-abiding 
race,  and  cannot  invade  the  premises 
(as  does  the  hermit-crab)  without 
some  formalities  in  which  another 
individual,  the  house-agent  to  wit, 
plays  his  part,  again  strictly  according 
to  his  nature  and  his  inherited  in- 
stinct. One  would  hardly  believe  it 
possible  that  such  ingrained,  enviable 
optimism  could  exist,  but  everything 
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looks  rose-coloured  in  an  estate-agent's 
eyes ;  he  would  have  described  the 
pillar  of  Saint  Simeon  Stylites  as  a 
compact,  eligible,  and  not  overlooked 
residence  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood. 
Since  nature  has  gifted  him  with  this 
enviable  quality,  it  is  strange  that 
when  he  wants  a  house  for  himself  he 
manages  to  do  such  violence  to  that 
kindly  instinct. 

When  Jerry  builds  you  a  house 
which  he  knows  can  never  withstand 
the  winds  of  adversity, — a  rickety 
shell  of  a  thing,  built  on  the  principle 
and  somewhat  after  the  form  of  a 
house  of  cards, — he  takes  a  most  ex- 
pensive frieze  or  dado  to  the  drawing- 
room,  a  frieze  which  seduces  the  lady; 
a  monumental  chimney-piece  of  many- 
coloured  marbles  for  the  dining-room, 
which  seduces  the  gentleman,  and  the 
trick  is  done.  The  agent  spreads  the 
golden  glamour  of  his  fertile  imagina- 
tion over  it  all, — and  in  three  years' 
time  you  want  another  house.  The 
new  dwelling  may  possess  all  the 
solid  advantages  which  the  old  one 
lacked ;  but  you  will  never  cease  to 
regret  that  wonderful  mantelpiece  and 
that  lovely  frieze. 

All  this  is  unavoidable  ;  we  cannot 
go  against  nature,  and  nature  has 
created  the  agent,  the  builder,  and 
the  tenant  on  immovable  lines  of 
evolution.  Of  course  there  may  be 
what  naturalists  call  sports.  Wendell 
Holmes  has  told  us  of  a  sailor  in  New 
England  who  built  a  house  for  himself 
entirely  with  his  own  hands.  Fear- 
fully out  of  the  perpendicular  it  was, 
clumsy  and  rough  to  a  degree ;  but 
fancy  the  delight  of  the  man  when 
his  laborious  task  was  ended  !  It  was 
all  his  very  own,  every  stone,  every 
window  and  every  plank  the  result  of 
his  own  handiwork  ;  and  not  for  a 
moment  did  the  thought  occur  to  him 
that  he  was  a  monster,  a  sport,  a  man 
who  in  his  own  small  way  had  done 
as  much  as  man  can  do  to  fly  in  the 


face  of  Providence,  a  would-be  dis- 
turber of  a  well-regulated  Cosmos. 

This  high  view,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  was  entertained  con- 
cerning this  man's  doings  by  the 
proper  constitutional  builders  of  New 
England ;  but  whether  they  were 
aware  of  the  intricate  cosmic  and 
scientific  reasons  they  had  for  their 
objections,  must  be  more  than  doubt- 
ful, the  Jerries  of  this  world  not 
being  burdened  with  more  scientific 
understanding  than  they  can  reason- 
ably bear.  Men  of  action  are  not 
usually  men  of  thought. 

What  we  can  gather  from  the 
dwellings  of  our  forefathers  that  have 
been  preserved  for  us  is  that  they 
were  wonderfully  strong  and  noble 
piles,  though  singularly  uncomfortable 
to  live  in  according  to  our  modern 
ideas  of  comfort.  The  massive,  crene- 
lated walls  of  Haddon  Hall,  which 
I  saw  with  the  impression  of  that 
morion  still  strong  upon  me,  carry 
one  back  in  spirit  to  those  lawless, 
tumultuous  days.  The  very  owner 
of  that  helmet  has  perhaps  tried  to 
scale  them,  lies  perhaps  deep  under 
the  surface  of  the  wide  castle  moat. 
With  its  mysterious  moss-grown  ter- 
races, flanked  by  old,  gnarled,  grey- 
stemmed  trees,  it  is  a  strangely 
realistic  and  living  remainder  of  feudal 
times.  The  hall,  the  wide  oaken 
stairs,  the  prison,  the  Eagle  Tower, 
every  stone  and  each  detail  suggest 
power,  greatness,  durability,  —  and 
where  is  it  all?  This  is  no  ruined 
castle  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
only  to  be  reconstructed  by  archaeo- 
logical learning  and  a  fanciful  imagi- 
nation ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  a 
wizard  with  magic  wand  had  called 
forth  from  the  shadowy  past  a  castle 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  complete  as  it 
stood.  That  is  the  haunting  impres- 
sion it  conveys,  as  if  the  wanderer  in 
its  deserted  halls  were  under  an 
enchanter's  spell.  If  this  feudal  keep, 
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with  its    tapestries,    its   stately  beds 
still   decked    with   green    and    white 
velvet  and  satin,  be  a  reality,  what 
then   was    the    ghostlike,    evanescent 
procession    of    phantom    nobles   and 
ladies    that    haunted     this    concrete 
reality  once  upon  a  time  !     The  sensa- 
tion this  forcible  juxtaposition  of  the 
Present  and  the  Past  gives  us  is  not 
quite  a  pleasant  one.     The  dead  might 
well  bury  their  dead ;  this  old  baronial 
hall  is  dead,  and  should  have  disap- 
peared   together   with   its   dead    and 
gone   owners,   for   it   is   now  of   the 
nature  of  a  memento  mori,   recalling 
too  vividly  to  a  workday  world  how 
shadowy  and  dreamlike  our  life  really 
is ;  though  we  cannot  deny,  no  more 
than  we    can   explain,    the   exquisite 
beauty  we  see  in  this  ancient  home 
of   a  proud    race,   in    this   wonderful 
shell  left  on  the  sands  by  the  retreat- 
ing  waters  of  life.     But  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  little  postern  gate  adjoin- 
ing the  meadow,   alone ;  look  up  at 
the  wall  from  the  top  of  which  arrows 
and  bullets  and  firebrands  may  have 
fallen  on  besieging  foes, — how  still  it 
all  is  !     How  very  faint  and  far  away 
the  echoes  of  the  stress  and  strife  of 
the  ages  gone  by !     Hear  the  trees, 
overshadowing  the  proud  motto   Ware 
the     Vernon !    rustle    and    speak    in 
whispers   in   the   evening   breeze, — a 
sound  alway   suggestive   and    full    of 
melancholy    meaning — and    you    will 
leave  the  ancient  home  of  the  Vernons 
with  a  curiously  mixed  feeling,  with 
a   certain   undefmable,   uneasy   sense 
of  discomfort  to  the  mind. 

They  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
frequently  passed  silent  nights,  alone, 
in  Haddon  Hall,  for  the  sake  of 
romantic  inspiration  when  writing 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  UDOLPHO.  It  is 
a  privilege  that  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  appeal  or  be  granted  to 
everyone  who  cannot  honestly  say  he 
is  writing  the  Mysteries  of  Anybody 
in  particular ;  but  if  anyone  should 
No.  517. — VOL.  LXXXVII. 


be  so  old-fashioned  as  to  write 
Mysteries  now,  he  might  do  worse 
than  apply  for  a  night's  lodging  here. 
The  strangely  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings, the  ghostlike  associations,  the 
tapestries  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
draught  caused  by  the  night  breeze, 
the  fitful  moonlight  streaming  through 
latticed  windows  and  lighting  up  un- 
expected grotesque  carvings  or  ancient 
portraits,  with  an  occasional  dog 
howling  on  the  hillside, — there  surely 
would  be  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  for  the  conception  of  the 
ghastliest  Mysteries. 

Many  whose  own  mysteries  are 
quite  enough  for  them  may  have  for- 
gotten this  no  doubt  remarkable 
work,  may  not  remember  who  this 
Udolpho  was.  Perhaps  this  gentle- 
man from  Italy  was  haunted  ; — what 
of  that  1  We  are  all  of  us  haunted, 
by  the  Future  and  by  the  Past.  I 
myself  have  been  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  all  the  Vernons  that  have 
passed  in  succession  through  those 
echoing  rooms  and  passages  :  whose 
eyes  have  gazed  at  those  tapestries 
with  their  Acteons  and  Dianas  as 
we  have  gazed  at  them ;  who  danced 
and  made  love  and  made  merry, 
passing  and  vanishing  ghosts  as  they 
were.  Ware  the  Vernon  I  Were 
they  *about  me,  curiously  wondering 
at  me  as  I  did  about  them  f(  We  are 
but  flitting  ghosts  ourselves,  passing 
like  shadows,  haunting  this  old  man- 
sion to-day  in  spirit,  as  we  visit  the 
museum  of  the  future.  No  mystery 
that  confronted  Udolpho  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  the  great 
mystery  of  the  sea  of  life,  on  the 
shore  of  which  this  old  castle  is  left 
stranded. 

There  is  very  little  romance  left  in 
our  prosaic  days ;  and  yet,  rightly 
considered,  what  else  is  there  that 
makes  life  worth  living?  An  hour 
of  sunshine  is  followed  by  a  day  of 
rain ;  only  in  the  ideal,  in  the  fantastic 
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if  you  like,  in  romance,  in  poetry  and 
art,  do  we  find  the  everlasting  sun- 
shine we  all  crave  for.  It  must  be 
evident  that  it  can  only  be  romance 
which  gives  beauty  and  interest  to 
such  relics  of  former  days,  an  interest 
which  is  clearly  and  exclusively  sub- 
jective, not  objective  in  the  least ; 
Jfor  this  pile  of  stones,  if  it  should  be 
nothing  else,  is  not  even  symmetrically 
arranged  and  answers  to  no  canon  of 
premeditated  art ;  if  it  had  no  history 
or  associations,  no  ideal  atmosphere 
in  the  mind,  it  would  be  swept  away 
to-morrow  as  so  much  rubbish,  as  a 
useless  thing  of  no  value  that  cumbers 
the  earth.  And  if  now  already  the 
deadening  influence  of  facts,  figures, 
and  statistics  is  so  strong  that  rather 
than  hear  about  Dorothy  Vernon  who 
eloped  through  that  same  little  postern 
gate  (we  are  confidently  told  that 
Dorothy  never  eloped  at  all !),  we 
greatly  prefer  to  know  the  precise 
height  in  feet  and  inches  of  the  Eagle 
Tower,  the  number  of  stones  in  the 
walls,  the  exact  tale  of  steps,  and 
the  cubic  measurement  of  the  enormous 
kitchens, — how  hopelessly  colourless 
and  prosaically  statistical  will  the 
Future  be !  What  progress  can  be 
looked  for  in  this  direction,  and  what 
more  is  left  for  the  young  lady  that 
is  to  come  1  The  smallest  item  of  fact 
to-day  is  registered  for  our  informa- 
tion as  if  only  in  facts  could  there  be 
salvation.  The  tallest  chimney  in 
the  world  (with  illustrations);  the 


smallest  house  in  England  (with 
illustrations)  ;  the  fastest  railway  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of 
bricks  used  in  the  building  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  what  more  in  the  way 
of  informative  fact  will  be  left  for 
future  generations  to  read  about  1 
Will  they  always  anxiously  study  and 
consider  the  exact  number  of  pieces 
and  fragments  of  which  a  Stradivarius 
is  composed,  without  caring  to  hear 
the  soft  music  that  makes  us  dream 
of  things  beyond  our  ken  ? 

Is  there  then  no  balm  in  Gilead  ? 
There  is.  Whisper  it  not  in  Gath, 
but  that  now  imaginary  but  one  day 
to  be  real  young  lady  of  flesh  and 
blood,  is  just  as  likely  to  elope  as 
Dorothy  Vernon  for  a  certainty  did, 
as  some  very  nice  girls  may  be  trying 
to  do  this  very  day.  It  is  an  irregular 
proceeding,  not  to  be  openly  counten- 
anced, but  a  vein  of  irregularity  will 
and  must  run  through  the  best  regu- 
lated human  family  if  we  are  to 
remain  human  at  all.  This  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  link  which  happily 
unites  the  Past  and  the  Future,  which 
gives  us  a  fellow-feeling  for  our  rude 
forefathers,  and  makes  us  hope  that 
the  future  will  perhaps  not  be  entirely 
without  romance,  and  will  not  perhaps 
be  altogether  so  black  as  it  is  some- 
times painted.  So  long  as  there  are 
Dorothy  Vernons  with  laughing  eyes 
and  loving  hearts  in  the  land,  romance 
will  never  be  far  away. 

MARCUS  REED. 
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THOSE  wise  people  who  write  re- 
views for  the  newspapers  rightly  point 
out  the  especial  merit  of  books  about 
the  sea  whose  authors  are  happily 
endowed  with  practical  experience  as 
well  as  the  literary  faculty.  Of  late 
this  combination,  thanks  to  the  school- 
master, has  become  by  no  means  rare ; 
a  book  by  a  sailor  is  no  longer  a 
novelty,  and  if  Dana's  Two  YEARS 
BEFORE  THE  MAST  had  been  issued 
within  the  last  few  years,  instead  of 
sixty  years  ago,  it  would  have  at- 
tracted considerably  less  attention. 

The  life  of  a  lower  deck  sailor,  as  told 
by  himself  in  a  little  book  published 
by  Blackwood  in  1822,  ought  to  have 
sold  well ;  yet  I  cannot  find  that  it 
made  any  mark,  though  it  is  a  narra- 
tive as  full  of  interest  as  any  true 
story  of  the  sea  yet  printed.  In  proof 
of  this,  though  the  book  is  quite  for- 
gotten now  and  unknown  to  less  than 
one  in  a  million  readers,  I  have  often 
met,  in  other  writers,  with  unacknow- 
ledged extracts  from  it. 

John  Nichol  was  born  near  Edin- 
burgh in  1755.  His  father,  who  was 
a  cooper  and  a  man  of  some  education, 
being  anxious  that  his  children  should 
improve  their  positions  in  life,  stinted 
himself  to  give  them  a  good  schooling. 
The  eldest  (we  are  not  told  by  what 
means)  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  and  died  of  wounds  in  the  West 
Indies ;  another  son  went  to  America 
and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of, 
while  John  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father's  trade,  but  preferred  to  spend 
his  time  among  sailors  and  in  boats. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  young 
Nichol  accompanied  his  father  to 
London  on  business.  It  was  the  year 


1769,  remembered  for  a  great  storm 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  the  little 
sailing-vessel  which  carried  them  to 
the  Thames  encountered  and  rode  out 
the  gale  that  had  strewn  the  shore 
with  the  wrecks  of  thirty  ships  and 
scores  of  drowned  seamen.  This  ex- 
perience did  not  prejudice  the  lad 
against  the  sea ;  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  little  vessel's  brave  and  successful 
fight  influenced  him  the  other  way. 
The  least  imaginative  old  salt  that  ever 
growled  at  a  sea-life  has  often,  amid 
the  howling  of  the  gale,  felt  some 
compensating  thrills  in  the  even  pitch 
and  roll  and  dry  deck  that  betoken  a 
staunch  ship  and  a  skilful  skipper. 

On  arrival  in  London  young  Nichol, 
while  his  father  was  attending  to  his 
business,  spent  his  time  wandering  by 
the  river  near  the  Tower.  One  day, 
seeing  a  dead  monkey  floating  on  the 
dirty  water,  he  instantly  stripped  and 
swam  for  it.  The  moment  he  landed 
a  little  cockney  boy  demanded  the 
prize  or  a  fight  for  it.  Scotty  was 
willing,  and  after  a  severe  contest, 
fought  naked  and  wet  as  he  had  come 
out  of  the  Thames,  he  carried  off  the 
dead  monkey,  receiving  a  thrashing 
from  his  father  for  his  folly. 

After  a  while  father  and  son  re- 
turned to  Scotland ;  John  completed 
his  apprenticeship  at  Borrows  to  wness, 
worked  a  few  months  as  journeyman, 
then  threw  coopering  to  the  winds 
in  the  year  1776  and  entered  as  a 
volunteer  on  a  tender  lying  in  Leith 
Roads.  The  crew  were  mostly  im- 
pressed men,  and  soon  after  joining 
she  sailed  for  the  Nore  with  a  large 
party  to  reinforce  the  crews  of  the 
Fleet.  Among  the  men  were  a  gang 
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of  smugglers  who  had  been  captured 
after  a  desperate  resistance  a  few 
days  before,  and  who  on  the  passage 
discovered  among  the  impressed  men 
the  fellow  who  had  informed  on  them. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  was  nearly 
killed  by  them  before  the  ship's 
officers  could  rescue  him.  When  the 
tender  arrived  at  the  Nore  the  cap- 
tain of  the  smugglers  was  taken  on 
shore  under  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for 
debt, — as  Nichol  surmises,  an  inge- 
nious method  of  saving  the  man,  em- 
ployed, no  doubt,  by  some  in  high 
place  who  had  benefited  by  his 
cargoes. 

Nichol  was  appointed  to  the  PRO- 
TEUS, a  twenty-gun  ship,  bound  for 
New  York  and  Quebec,  with  ordnance 
stores  and  a  hundred  soldiers  for  the 
floating  batteries  on  Lake  Champ]  am. 
The  greater  number  of  the  smugglers, 
who  turned  out  stout,  active,  ex- 
perienced seamen,  were  sent  to  the 
same  ship.  Nichol's  decent  upbringing 
made  the  lower  deck  of  a  man-of-war 
a  miserable  home  for  him,  and  he 
was  heartily  thankful  when  a  few 
days  after  joining  he  was  appointed 
cooper  and  allowed  to  mess  with  the 
ship's  steward.  The  only  event  worth 
recording  on  this  voyage  was  the  ill 
health  of  the  troops,  told  in  one 
graphic  sentence :  "  We  threw  over- 
board every  morning  a  soldier  or  a 
sheep." 

Having  discharged  her  stores  and 
disembarked  what  remained  of  the 
soldiers  the  PROTEUS  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.  At  St.  Kitts  Captain 
Robinson  went  ashore  in  his  gig, 
manned  entirely  by  the  ex-smugglers, 
to  whom  the  skipper  had  taken  a 
fancy.  So  soon  as  the  captain's  back 
was  turned  every  man  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  coxswain,  bolted.  That 
night,  while  the  pursuit  was  still 
hot,  they  seized  a  boat,  rowed  over  to 
St.  Eustatia,  and  there  captured  an 
American  vessel,  sailed  her  to  one  of 


the  French  islands,  and  were  never 
afterwards  heard  of. 

Nichol  saw  something  of  the  sad- 
ness of  slavery.  On  Sunday  female 
slaves  brought  fruit  off  to  the  ship 
and  remained  on  board  until  the 
Monday  morning,  when  their  owner, 
or  overseer,  came  with  his  whip  and 
drove  them  ashore.  One  morning 
this  fellow  cruelly  flogged  a  sick 
woman ;  she  shrieked,  and  at  that 
moment, — no  one  saw  how  it  hap- 
pened— one  of  the  crew  picked  him 
up  and  threw  him  overboard.  A 
slave  in  a  boat  alongside  leaped  after 
her  tyrant,  and  just  as  he  was  sinking 
for  the  last  time  saved  his  life.  No 
doubt,  as  Nichol  says,  he  whipped  her 
none  the  less  often. 

Noticing  how  the  negroes  buried 
their  dead  with  only  a  few  inches  of 
earth  over  them,  and  seeing  the  land- 
crabs  feeding  on  the  decaying  bodies, 
Nichol  asked  a  black  fellow  how  it 
was  that  land-crabs  were  eaten  and 
esteemed  a  luxury.  "  Why,  they  eat 
me  !  "  was  the  answer. 

The  PROTEUS  next  sailed  for  New- 
foundland, where  Nichol  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  SURPRISE,  a  twenty-eight 
gun  frigate.  In  this  vessel  he  saw 
some  fighting,  for  she  captured  in  the 
course  of  her  commission  a  number  of 
American  privateers.  One  of  these 
was  the  JASON,  commanded  by  the 
famous  Manly,  whose  gallant  defence 
won  the  admiration  of  Captain  Reeves 
of  the  SURPRISE.  On  the  surrender 
of  the  JASON  Reeves  handed  back  the 
American  skipper  his  sword  ;  as  he 
did  so  he  noticed  that  part  of  the 
brim  of  the  American's  hat  was  shot 
away,  and  remarked,  "  You  have  had 
a  narrow  escape,  Manly."  "  I  wish 
to  Heaven  it  had  been  my  head," 
answered  the  sturdy  fellow. 

Many  of  the  crew  of  the  SURPRISE 
were  wild  Irishmen  who  fought  like 
devils,  and  were  great  favourites  with 
the  captain  on  that  account.  In  the 
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middle  of  the  engagement  Nichol 
heard  several  of  them  calling,  "  Halloo, 
Bungs,  where  are  you  ?  "  He  looked 
at  their  gun  and  saw  the  two  horns 
of  his  cooper's  anvil  across  its  muzzle  ; 
the  next  moment  it  was  through  the 
JASON'S  side.  "  Bungs  for  ever  !  " 
they  shouted  when  they  saw  what 
a  dreadful  hole  this  extraordinary 
shot  had  made  in  the  hull  of  the 
American. 

When  the  JASON  was  boarded  they 
found  serving  in  her  as  marines  thirty- 
one  cavalrymen  who  had  deserted 
from  Burgoyne's  army.  Among  the 
prize-crew  was  a  decent,  well-educated 
young  fellow  named  Kennedy,  who 
was  placed  sentry  over  the  spirit- 
room  ;  being  easy-going  and  inex- 
perienced he  allowed  the  men  to  carry 
away  the  spirits,  and  the  prize-crew 
were  fast  getting  drunk  when  the 
prize-master  perceived  what  was  going 
on.  For  this  Kennedy  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  the  fore-yard  arm  of  the 
flagship.  His  offence  was,  of  course, 
very  serious,  for  if  the  Americans  had 
risen  on  the  drunken  prize-crew  they 
would  certainly  have  recovered  their 
vessel.  In  consideration  of  Kennedy's 
youth  and  previous  good  conduct 
petitions  were  drawn  up  and  every 
endeavour  made  to  obtain  a  mitigation 
of  the  sentence;  but  the  admiral 
would  not  answer  them.  The  prisoner 
was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  rope  was  round  his  neck,  the 
clergyman  at  his  post,  and  all  hands 
of  the  ships  in  harbour  on  deck  or 
aloft,  waiting  to  see  the  prisoner  run 
up  to  the  yard  amid  the  smoke  of  the 
gun,  the  signal  of  death  for  which  the 
match  was  already  lighted, —  when 
the  admiral  pardoned  him. 

Soon  after  this  the  SURPRISE,  while 
on  a  cruise,  captured  an  American  of 
a  different  character.  The  privateer 
was  commanded  by  a  man  named 
Revel,  and  on  his  surrendering  he  was 


ordered  to  keep  under  the  quarter  of 
the  SURPRISE,  as  the  weather  would 
not  admit  of  boats  being  lowered. 
As  the  privateer  sailed  alongside,  the 
darkness  of  night  fell  upon  the  sea 
and  her  hull  could  only  be  made  out 
with  difficulty.  Then  the  Englishmen 
heard  voices  hailing  which,  in  the 
howling  of  the  gale,  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  At  length  it  was 
made  out  that  the  American  captain 
was  about  to  make  some  British 
prisoners,  that  were  on  board  of  his 
vessels,  walk  the  plank.  Captain 
Reeves  ordered  the  privateer  to  desist 
and  hoist  a  light  in  her  maintop  or  he 
would  sink  her.  A  light  was  accord- 
ingly placed  upon  a  float  and  cast 
adrift,  but  again  the  voices  made 
themselves  heard  and  warned  the  SUR- 
PRISE of  the  trick.  Thereupon  Reeves 
told  the  American  that  he  would 
instantly  fire  if  the  privateer  was  not 
at  once  brought  under  the  lee  of  the 
SURPRISE.  This  brought  Revel  to 
reason,  and  when  daylight  came  the 
weather  moderated  and  the  Americans, 
with  their  British  prisoners,  were 
taken  on  board  the  SURPRISE.  Nichol 
relates  that  Revel  was  a  coarse,  ill- 
looking  fellow,  whose  behaviour  was 
duly  rewarded,  for  while  Manly 
messed  with  Captain  Reeves,  Revel 
was  left  to  his  own  devices  on  the 
lower  deck  among  the  seamen 
prisoners. 

The  SURPRISE  returned  to  England, 
and  then  made  another  voyage  to  St. 
John's  with  a  convoy.  One  of  the 
merchant-vessels  was  called  the  ARK, 
commanded  by  a  man  named  Noah. 
On  the  passage  this  ship  fell  in  with 
an  American  privateer  equal  in  weight 
of  metal  but  with  forty-five  of  a  crew 
while  NOAH'S  ARK,  as  of  course  she 
was  called,  had  only  sixteen  men. 
The  gallant  Noah  gave  battle,  and 
Reeves  in  the  SURPRISE  stood  by  and 
did  not  interfere.  The  ARK  won  and 
by  the  consent  of  the  crew  Captain 
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Reeves  gave  the  prize  to  Noah,  who 
carried  her  in  triumph  to  Halifax  and 
sold  her. 

In  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  SURPRISE  was  whipped 
through  the  fleet  for  theft,  and  the 
poor  wretch,  to  drown  his  sufferings, 
had  drunk  a  whole  bottle  of  rum  a 
little  before  the  punishment.  After 
he  had  been  flogged  alongside  of  two 
ships,  the  captain  noticed  that  he  was 
drunk  and  gave  the  order  to  stop  the 
punishment  until  he  became  sober. 
He  was  rowed  back  to  the  SURPRISE, 

his  back  swelled  like  a  pillow,  black  and 
blue  ;  some  sheets  of  thick  blue  paper  in 
vinegar  were  laid  on,  before  this  he  ap- 
peared insensible,  now  his  shrieks  rent 
the  air.  When  better  he  was  sent  to  the 
ship  abreast  of  which  his  punishment 
had  been  stopped,  and  it  was  there  re- 
newed and  so  finished. 

In  due  course  the  SURPRISE  re- 
turned to  England  and  cruised  in  the 
Channel,  where  she  made  several 
captures,  one  the  DUKE  OF  CHARTRES, 
an  eighteen-gun  ship.  She  was  then 
chased  into  Mount's  Bay  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  by  a  French  sixty-four. 

We  ran  close  in  shore  [writes  Nichol], 
and  were  covered  by  the  old  fort  which 
had  not  fired  a  ball  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  but  it  did  its  duty  nobly.  All 
night  the  Frenchman  kept  up  his  fire, 
the  fort  and  the  SURPRISE  answering  it. 
When  day  dawned  he  sheered  off,  and  we 
had  only  suffered  a  little  in  our  rigging. 
The  only  blood  shed  on  our  side  was  that 
of  an  old  fogie  of  the  fort  who  was  shot 
by  his  own  gun. 

The  SURPRISE  was  paid  off  in 
March,  1783.  When  Captain  Reeves 
came  ashore  he  completely  loaded  the 
long  boat  with  flags  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy;  on  being  asked 
what  he  would  do  with  them  he 
answered  laughing,  "  I  will  hang  one 
upon  every  tree  in  my  father's 
garden."  So  soon  as  he  was  paid 


off  Nichol  hurried  to  London  where, 
after  a  few  days'  enjoyment,  he  took 
passage  in  a  coach  for  the  north,  in- 
tending to  visit  his  home.  On  the 
way  he  and  his  chum  Jack  Williams 
fell  in  love  with  two  young  sisters, 
who  were  fellow-passengers  to  New- 
castle. The  girls  gave  them  con- 
siderable encouragement,  and  when 
the  coach  reached  Newcastle,  Williams 
was  so  infatuated  that  he  left  it  and 
took  lodgings  at  an  inn,  that  he 
might  court  his  charmer,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Nichol  continued  his 
journey,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Borrow- 
stowness  found  that  his  father  was 
dead.  After  three  weeks  at  home 
he  set  off  for  Newcastle  to  join 
Williams  and  court  the  farmer's 
daughter ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the 
inn  his  mate  pulled  a  long  face, — the 
girls  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  Nichol  decided  to  see  for  himself 
how  the  land  lay  and  went  out  to 
the  farm.  The  girls  cut  him  dead, 
and  the  farmer  coming  in  while  he 
was  there,  promptly  ordered  him  to 
take  himself  off. 

His  money  being  by  this  time 
nearly  at  an  end,  he  set  out  for 
London,  where  he  shipped  on  a 
Greenland  whaler.  His  adventures 
in  this  vessel  are  not  worth  reprint- 
ing. After  more  than  one  narrow 
escape  in  the  ice  the  ship  in  due 
course  arrived  in  the  Thames  where 
she  missed  stays,  struck  on  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  and  filled,  but  all  hands  saved 
themselves  and  their  belongings. 

His  next  voyage  was  to  the  West 
Indies  where  he  improved  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  negroes,  and 
records  the  opinion  of  one  who  saw 
Rodney  defeat  the  French  off  St. 
Kitts:  "The  French  'tand  'tiff,  but 
the  English  'tand  far  'tiffer;  de  all 
de  same  as  game  cock,  de  die  on  de 
'pot."  One  of  the  negroes,  hearing 
that  there  was  a  Welshman  among 
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the  crew,  asked  Nichol  what  kind  of 
people  they  were,  whereupon  the  in- 
quirer was  referred  to  another  black 
fellow  who  had  been  in  England  and 
thought  himself  a  great  authority; 
"The  English,"  replied  this  oracle, 
"have  ships,  so  have  the  Irish,  so 
have  the  Scotch,  but  Welshmen  have 
no  ships, — they  are  like  negro  men, 
live  in  the  bush."  The  ship  brought 
home  with  her  as  passenger  a  planter 
who  had  been  a  common  seaman  on 
a  man-of-war ;  he  had  deserted, 
married  a  free  black  woman  who  kept 
a  punch-house,  and  left  him  £3,000 
on  her  death.  With  this  he  had 
bought  a  plantation  and  slaves,  and 
had  become  a  very  rich  man. 

Nichol's  next  voyage  was  in  the 
KING  GEORGE  which,  with  the  QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE,  formed  the  well  known 
voyage  of  discovery  described  from 
the  names  of  the  captains,  as  Port- 
lock's  and  Dixson's.  In  this  ship 
he  visited  Hawaii  and  other  of  the 
Pacific  islands  and  China,  and  tells 
many  interesting  anecdotes.  His 
ship  was  the  first  to  touch  at  Owhyee 
after  the  massacre  of  Cook.  The  only 
item  of  his  description  of  this  long 
voyage  worth  reprinting  is  this  : 

We  had  on  board  the  chief  who  killed 
Captain  Cook.  He  stayed  for  three 
weeks.  He  was  in  bad  health  and  had 
a  smelling-bottle  with  a  few  drops  in  it 
which  he  used  to  smell  at ;  we  filled  it  for 
him.  There  were  a  good  many  bayonets 
in  possession  of  the  natives,  which  they 
had  obtained  at  the  murder  of  Cook. 

While  at  Whampoa  his  dog  bit  a 
Chinese  boy.  The  father  asked  for 
a  few  hairs  from  under  the  animal's 
fore  leg  to  stick  on  the  wound  and 
cure  the  bite,  which  custom  of  the 
Chinese  appears  to  be  the  origin  of 
a  saying  well  known  to  persons  whose 
"  evening  potations  create  unpleasant 
morning  reflections." 

Nichol    returned    to    England    in 


1788,   and    after   a  voyage   to   New 
South    Wales    on    board    a    convict 
transport,   which  has  been  described 
elsewhere,    he    shipped    on    a    South 
Sea  whaler  and  while  on    the   South 
American    coast  fell    in  with    a  few 
adventures.     At  Payta  a  boat  came 
off    and    asked    if    there    were    any 
Scotchmen  on   board.      The    captain 
sent  for   Nichol  who    was   taken    on 
shore    to    a    house,    shown    into    an 
"  elegant    room    where    an   elegantly 
dressed  person  rose  and  shook  hands 
and  said,   « Hoo's  a'  wi'  you.'  "     They 
had  a  long  chat,  and  Nichol  learned 
that  his  entertainer  was  a  native  of 
Inverness  who  had  been  bred  to 'the 
sea  and  had  been  in  the  contraband 
along    the    Spanish    Main.      He   had 
been   taken    prisoner  and    carried   to 
Lima,   but  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
though  subjected  to  a  long  imprison- 
ment,  was    not  sent    to    the   mines. 
After    his    release    a    rich     Spanish 
woman  had  fallen  in  love  with   and 
married  him.     He  was  now  very  rich, 
possessing  many  horses  and  servants. 

The  Governor  of  Payta  was  very 
kind  to  Nichol  and  his  shipmates. 
He  loved  the  English,  he  said,  because 
he  had  been  in  the  town  when  Anson 
sacked  it,  and  he  remembered  the 
humanity  of  the  conquerors.  Ever 
since  they  had  kept  their  church  plate 
in  the  "town  house  for  safety,  and 
Nichol  saw  them  carrying  it  to  the 
church  and  back  every  day. 

When  the  ship  arrived  at  Rio 
Janeiro  Nichol  and  three  others  ob- 
tained their  discharge,  and  joined  a 
Portuguese  vessel  bound  for  Lisbon. 
The  skipper  of  this  vessel  had  been 
forty  years  trading  between  Lisbon 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  because  the 
Portuguese  seamen  were  the  worst  in 
the  world  in  cold  or  rough  weather, 
he  had  never  ventured  to  make  the 
voyage  in  the  winter.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  four  Englishmen  gave 
him  confidence  to  attempt  the  pas- 
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sage.  They  had  plenty  of  rough  and 
cold  weather  and  what  was  worse, — 

a  black  fellow  of  a  priest  on  board  to 
whom  the  crew  paid  more  attention  than 
to  the  captain.  He  was  for  ever  ringing 
his  bell  for  mass  and  sprinkling  holy 
water  upon  the  men.  We  were  almost 
foundered  at  one  time  by  this  unsearnan- 
like  conduct.  The  whole  crew  ran  to  the 
quarter-deck,  kneeling  down,  resigned  to 
their  fate,  the  priest  sprinkling  holy 
water  most  profusely  upon  them,  we 
four  Englishmen  were  left  to  steer  the 
vessel  and  hand  the  sails.  It  required 
two  to  steer,  so  that  there  were  only  two 
for  the  sails. 


The  consequence  was  that  the  ship 
broached  to,  and  was  only  saved 
by  cutting  away  gear  and  by  the 
high  coambings  of  the  hatches  which 
prevented  her  from  filling  while 
she  lay  on  her  beam  ends.  By 
the  exertion  of  the  Englishmen  she 
was  righted,  when  the  Portuguese, 
finding  all  was  well,  left  their 
priest  and  turned  to  again.  But 
Nichol  and  his  countrymen  were 
worked  to  death  all  through  the  trip, 
for  often  when  the  main  tack  was 
half  hauled  aboard  the  priest's  little 
bell  would  ring  and  away  would  rush 
the  Portuguese  to  prayers,  leaving 
the  vessel  to  drift  to  leeward.  When 
they  reached  the  Tagus  the  owners 
presented  the  Englishmen  with  a 
doubloon  apiece  above  their  wages 
in  recognition  of  their  good  service. 
The  skipper  said  of  them :  "If  the 
English  were  as  careful  of  their  souls 
as  they  are  of  their  bodies,  they  would 
be  the  best  people  in  the  world." 
The  foresail  that  was  set  when  the 
ship  broached  to  was  given  as  an 
offering  to  the  church,  as  the  black 
priest  told  them  it  was  through  it 
they  were  saved.  The  whole  ship's 
crew  carried  it  through  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  to  the  church  where  it  was 
reverently  placed  upon  the  altar. 
Later  on  the  owners  bought  it  back, 


as  the  church  had  more  use  for  money 
than  for  foresails. 

Nichol  made  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  shipped  on  board  the  NOT- 
TINGHAM bound  for  China.  On  the 
day  he  entered  he  witnessed  this 
scene.  An  old  tar  was  being  examined 
by  Captain  Rogers  as  to  his  seaman- 
ship and  was  asked  how  the  main 
tack  was  hauled  aboard.  "I  can't 
tell  yer  honour,  but  I  can  show 
you."  Thereupon  he  clapped  his  foot 
in  Captain  Rogers's  pocket,  leaped 
upon  his  shoulders  and  tore  his  coat 
to  the  skirts :  "  Thus  we  haul  it 
aboard,"  said  he.  Everyone  laughed 
heartily  except  the  victim,  who  shipped 
the  man  after  confounding  him  for  his 
stupidity. 

On  the  voyage,  while  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  sailing  in  company 
with  the  East  India  convoy,  Nichol 
saw  a  curious  example  of  what  men 
will  do  to  escape  from  a  situation 
they  dislike.  A  man-of-war  had  been 
washing  her  gratings  by  towing  them 
astern.  Four  or  five  men,  under  cover 
of  darkness,  drew  the  gratings  along- 
side, slipped  down  the  rope  and  cut 
themselves  adrift  in  the  vast  Atlantic, 
without  an  atom  of  food,  a  drop  of 
water,  or  even  a  stick  of  wood  to 
guide  the  frail  rafts.  As  they  fell 
astern  they  passed  close  to  the  NOT- 
TINGHAM, hailed  and  begged  to  be 
taken  on  board.  The  captain  coldly 
refused  :  "I  will  not,"  he  said ;  "let 
some  of  the  slower  ships  astern  pick 
them  up."  Nichol  saw  them  drift 
out  of  sight  and  could  never  hear 
what  became  of  them.  The  captain 
of  the  man-of-war  came  alongside  the 
NOTTINGHAM  next  morning  and  hailed 
to  know  if  they  had  seen  his  men  ; 
to  which  the  skipper  of  the  merchant- 
man gave  an  indirect  answer,  as  well 
he  might. 

Nichol  makes  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  Chinese,  which  are 
not  far  out  even  a  hundred  years 
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later.  He  found  that  they  were 
ingenious  enough  in  copying  or  im- 
proving on  another  man's  ideas,  but 
could  not  originate.  For  example,  in 
coopering  he  found  they  could  not 
make  anything  with  two  ends  ;  they 
could  make  a  tub  but  not  a  barrel. 
One  of  the  sailors  sat  to  have  his 
portrait  painted,  and  asked  not  to  be 
made  too  ugly.  "  How  can  make 
other  than  is  ? "  was  the  reply.  In 
loading  tea  they  measured  the  ship's 
breadth  and  depth  between  the  masts. 
The  first  one-masted  vessel  that  came 
to  Canton  puzzled  them.  "  Hey  yaw 
what  fashion  1  How  can  measure 
ship  with  one  mast  ? "  said  the  Chinese 
merchants,  and  it  was  a  long  while 
before  this  difficulty  could  be  got 
over. 

Nothing  more  worth  mentioning 
happened  on  this  voyage  until  Nichol 
reached  the  Downs,  when  a  man-of- 
war's  boat  boarded  the  ship,  and 
impressed  the  whole  company,  leaving 
a  few  old  ticket-porters  and  Greenwich 
pensioners  to  take  an  East  Indiaman 
with  a  rich  cargo  of  tea  up  the  river ; 
and  on  June  llth,  1794,  Nichol 
found  himself  one  of  the  gunner's 
crew  of  the  EDGAR  (seventy- four), 
Captain  Sir  Charles  Henry  Knowles. 

The  EDGAR  went  on  a  cruise  in  the 
North  Sea  and  put  into  Leith  Roads 
in  sight  of  Nichol's  home.  He  asked 
the  captain  for  leave  to  visit  his 
friends,  which  was  granted,  subject  to 
the  first  lieutenant's  consent.  "No, 
1  won't  allow  you  to  go  ashore,"  said 
the  lieutenant ;  "  it  is  not  safe  to 
allow  a  pressed  man  leave."  Though 
he  had  been  years  from  home  Nichol 
declares  that  if  he  had  been  given 
leave  he  would  have  honestly  re- 
turned. While  they  lay  here  a 
mutiny  broke  out  on  the  DEFIANCE 
(seventy-four),  because  the  captain 
had  served  five  instead  of  three  water 
grog.  The  weather  was  bitter,  and 
the  spirit  thus  reduced  was,  said  the 


mutineers,  thin  as  muslin  and  unfit 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  EDGAR 
was  ordered  alongside  the  DEFIANCE 
to  engage  her,  but  the  mutineers 
being  principally  fishermen  and 
"  stout-hearted  dogs,"  Nichol  doubted 
if  the  former's  crew  would  engage 
them,  believing  the  others  were  in 
the  right,  and  if  they  had  done  so 
they  would  have  blown  each  other  out 
of  the  water,  for  they  were  equally 
matched ;  but  fortunately  the  muti- 
neers returned  to  duty  and  this  dread- 
ful alternative  was  avoided.  After 
another  cruise  in  the  North  Sea,  in 
which  the  EDGAR  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  in  a  tempest  and  had  to 
return  to  the  Humber  under  jury 
masts  for  repairs,  the  whole  ship's 
company  were  turned  over  to  the 
GOLIATH  (seventy-four),  and  sailed  to 
join  Sir  John  Jervis  and  take  part  in 
two  famous  naval  battles. 

Here  is  Nichol's  description  of  the 
battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

We  came  in  sight  of  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
twenty-five  sail,  mostly  three  deckers,  at 
daybreak.  We  were  only  eighteen,  but  we 
were  English  and  gave  them  their  valen- 
tines in  style.  Soon  as  we  came  in  sight 
a  bustle  commenced  not  to  be  conceived 
or  described.  To  do  it  justice,  while 
every  man  was  as  busy  as  he  could  be 
the  greatest  order  prevailed.  A  serious 
cast  was  to  be  perceived  on  every  face, 
but  not  a  shade  of  doubt  or  fear.  We 
rejoiced  in  a  general  action ;  not  that  we 
loved  fighting,  but  we  all  wished  to  be 
free  to  return  to  our  homes  and  follow 
our  own  pursuits.  We  knew  there  was 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  this  than  by 
defeating  the  enemy.  "  The  hotter  war 
the  sooner  peace  "  was  a  saying  with  us. 

When  everything  was  cleared,  the  ports 
open,  the  matches  lighted  and  guns  run 
out,  we  gave  them  three  such  cheers  as 
are  only  to  be  heard  in  a  British  man-o'- 
war.  This  intimidates  the  enemy  more 
than  a  broadside,  as  they  have  often 
declared  to  me.  It  shows  them  all  is 
right,  and  the  men  in  a  true  spirit,  bay- 
ing to  be  at  them.  During  the  action 
my  situation  was  not  one  of  danger,  but 
most  wounding  to  my  feelings  and  trying 
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to  my  patience.  I  was  stationed  in  the 
after  magazine  serving  powder  from  the 
screen  and  could  see  nothing,  but  I  could 
feel  every  shot  that  struck  the  GOLIATH, 
and  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded 
were  most  distressing,  as  there  was  only 
the  thickness  of  the  screen  blankets  be- 
tween me  and  them.  Busy  as  I  was,  the 
time  hung  upon  me  with  a  dreary  weight. 
Not  a  soul  spoke  to  me  but  the  master- 
at-arms,  as  he  went  his  rounds  to  inquire 
if  all  was  safe.  No  sick  person  ever 
longed  more  for  his  physician  than  I  for 
the  voice  of  the  master-at-arms.  The 
surgeon's  mate  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action  spoke  a  little,  but  his  hands 
were  soon  too  full  of  his  own  affairs. 
Those  who  were  carrying  ammunition 
ran  like  wild  creatures  and  scarce  opened 
their  lips.  I  would  far  rather  have  been 
on  the  decks  amid  the  bustle,  for  there 
the  time  flew  on  eagle's  wings.  The 
GOLIATH  was  sore  beset ;  for  some  time 
she  had  two  three  deckers  upon  her,  but 
the  men  stood  to  their  guns  as  cool  as  if 
they  had  been  exercising.  The  BRITANNIA 
was  ordered  by  the  Admiral  to  our  assist- 
ance and  she,  with  her  forty-twos,  soon 
made  them  sheer  off.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  action  the  men  were  very  weary. 
One  lad  put  his  head  out  of  a  port  hole, 

saying,  "  D them ;  are  they  not  going 

to  strike  yet  ?  "  For  us  to  strike  was  out 
of  the  question.  * 

At  length  the  roar  of  the  guns  ceased 
and  I  came  on  deck  to  see  the  effects  of  a 
great  sea  engagement,  but  such  a  scene 
of  blood  and  desolation  I  want  words  to 
express.  I  had  been  in  a  good  number 
of  actions  with  single  ships,  but  this  was 
my  first  in  a  fleet,  and  I  had  only  a 
small  share  hi  it.  We  had  destroyed  a 
great  number  and  secured  four  three- 
deckers.  The  fleet  was  in  such  a  shattered 
situation  that  we  lay  twenty-four  hours 
in  sight  of  them  repairing  our  rigging. 
It  is  after  the  action  the  disagreeable  part 
commences ;  the  crews  are  wrought  to 
the  utmost  of  their  strength,  for  days 
they  have  no  remission  of  their  toil,  re- 
pairing the  rigging  and  other  parts  injured 
in  the  action ;  their  spirits  are  broken  by 
fatigue,  they  have  no  leisure  to  talk  of 
the  battle  and  when  the  usual  round  of 
duty  reverts,  don't  choose  to  talk  of  a 
disagreeable  subject.  Who  can  speak  of 
what  he  did  when  all  did  their  utmost  ? 
One  of  my  messmates  had  the  heel  of  his 
shoe  shot  off ;  the  skin  was  not  broke,  yet 
his  leg  swelled  and  became  black,  and  he 
was  laine  for  a  long  time. 


Knowles  was  made  admiral  and 
went  home,  and  Captain  Foley  took 
command  of  the  GOLIATH  which,  after 
refitting  at  Lisbon,  sailed  to  join  in 
the  blocade  of  Cadiz.  Soon  after 
Nelson  picked  out  thirteen  seventy- 
fours  from  the  fleet ;  the  GOLIATH, 
being  one  of  the  fastest  ships,  was 
one  of  these,  and  away  the  squadron 
sailed  under  a  press  of  canvas,  the 
crews  having  no  idea  whither  they 
were  bound  until  they  came  to  anchor 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

An  American  man-of-war  was  lying 
here  and  Captain  Foley  "  ordered  her 
captain  to  unmoor,  that  the  GOLIATH 
might  get  her  station,  as  it  was  a 
good  one  near  the  shore."  The  order 
was  thus  answered,  "  I  will  let  you 
know  I  belong  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  will  not  give  way  to 
any  nation  under  the  sun  except  in  a 
good  cause,"  a  very  proper  answer  to 
what,  according  to  Nichol,  was  a  very 
cool  request.  A  day  or  two  later  the 
ships  were  under  way  again  in  chase 
of  the  French  fleet  and  at  last  caught 
them  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  Nichol 
played  his  small  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Nile. 

We  ran  in  between  the  French  fleet 
and  the  shore,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  sight  a  signal  was  made  by  the  Admiral 
for  every  vessel  as  she  came  up  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way,  firing  upon  the 
French  ships  as  she  passed,  and  every 
man  to  take  his  bird,  as  we  jokingly 
called  it.  The  GOLIATH  led  the  van. 
There  was  a  French  frigate  right  in  our 
way.  Captain  Foley  cried,  "  Sink  that 
brute,  what  does  he  do  there  ?  "  In  a 
moment  she  went  to  the  bottom  and  her 
crew  were  seen  running  into  her  rigging. 
The  sun  was  just  setting  and  we  went 
into  the  bay,  and  a  fiery  red  sun  it  was. 
If  I  had  had  my  choice  I  would  have 
been  on  deck  to  see  what  was  passing, 
but  my  station  was  in  the  magazine  with 
the  gunner.  As  the  ship  entered  the  bay 
we  stripped  to  our  trowsers,  opened  our 
ports,  and  to  every  ship  we  passed  we 
gave  a  broadside  with  three  cheers. 
Below  in  the  magazine  all  the  informa- 
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tion  we  got  was  from  the  boys  and 
women  who  carried  the  powder.  The 
women  behaved  as  well  as  the  men,  and 
got  a  present  for  their  bravery  from  the 
Grand  Signior.  When  the  French  ad- 
miral's ship  blew  up,  the  GOLIATH  got 
such  a  shake  we  thought  the  after  part 
of  her  had  blown  up  too,  until  the  boys 
told  us  what  it  was.  They  brought  us 
every  now  and  again  the  cheering  news 
of  another  French  ship  having  struck, 
and  we  answered  the  cheers  on  deck  with 
heart-felt  joy.  In  the  heat  of  the  action 
a  shot  came  right  into  the  magazine,  but 
it  did  no  harm  as  the  carpenters  quickly 
plugged  the  hole.  Every  now  and  then 
the  gunner's  wife  brought  her  husband 
and  me  a  drink  of  wine,  and  this  lessened 
our  fatigue  much.  Some  of  the  women 
were  wounded ;  one,  belonging  to  Leith, 
died  of  her  wounds  and  was  buried  upon 
a  small  island  in  the  bay.  One  woman, 
belonging  to  Edinburgh,  bore  a  son  in 
the  action.  When  we  ceased  firing  I 
went  on  deck  to  view  the  state  of  the 
fleets,  and  an  awful  sight  it  was.  The 
whole  bay  was  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
mangled,  wounded,  and  scorched,  not 
a  bit  of  clothes  on  them  except  their 
trowsers.  A  number  of  seamen  had  been 
picked  up  from  the  ORIENT  and  were 
cowering  under  the  forecastle.  Captain 
Foley  had  clothed  them  from  the  ste- 
ward's slops,  and  had  given  them  some- 
thing to  eat. 

Nichol  noticed  that  these  men  were 
in  quite  different  spirits  from  others 
he  had  seen  taken  prisoners  during 
the  American  war.  Then  they  had 
laughed  and  made  merry,  saying 
"  '  Tis  the  fortune  of  war  ;  "  but  the 
prisoners  on  the  GOLIATH  were  sullen 
and  downcast  as  if  each  had  lost  a 
ship  of  his  own. 

Here  are  two  incidents  of  the 
battle  that  Nichol  witnessed  on  the 
GOLIATH.  A  lad  was  stationed  by  a 
salt-box,  on  which  he  sat  to  issue 
cartridges  from  and  keep  the  lid 
closed  in  the  interval.  He  was  asked 
for  a  cartridge,  but  gave  no  answer, 
sitting  upright  still,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open.  One  of  the  men  gave  him  a 
push  and  he  fell  his  length  on  the 


deck;  there  was  not  a  mark  on  his 
body,  but  he  was  stone  dead.  An- 
other lad  had  a  match  in  his  hand  to 
fire  his  gun.  In  the  act  of  applying 
it  a  shot  took  off  his  arm,  leaving  it 
hanging  by  a  small  piece  of  the  skin. 
The  match  fell  to  the  deck.  The  lad 
looked  to  his  arm  and  seeing  what 
had  happened,  seized  the  match  in 
his  left  hand,  fired  his  gun,  and  then 
went  below  to  have  his  wound  dressed. 
After  the  battle  Nichol  was  kept 
at  blockade  work  for  eight  months, 
and  then  was  transferred  to  various 
other  ships,  serving  with  the  seamen 
on  shore  at  the  siege  of  Alexandria. 
He  remained  afloat  until  the  peace, 
when  he  was  paid  off  a  ship's  corporal 
and  returned  to  his  home.  He  had 
been  seven  years  afloat  on  a  man-of- 
war,  and  twenty-five  years  at  sea. 
When  he  reached  Edinburgh  he  found 
among  other  changes  "  elegant  streets 
where  I  had  left  corn  growing." 

He   soon    got    employment    as    a 
cooper,  married  a  wife,  and  was  living 
happily  enough  when  war  broke  out 
again,  and  the  press  was  so  hot  that 
to  escape  it  Nichol  was  compelled  to 
sell  all  his  possessions  and  hide  him- 
self in  an  inland  village.     As  the  war 
went  on  Nichol  grew  poorer  and  poorer, 
for  work  was  less  easy  to  be  got  away 
from  the  seaport.     His  wife  died  :  he 
had  no  children  to  ease  his  old  age ; 
and   when  peace  came  and  trade  re- 
vived Nichol  had  grown  old  and  was 
forgotten    by    his    countrymen.       A 
compassionate  Edinburgh   tradesman, 
anxious  to  do  something  for  the  old 
man,    took   down  his  story  from  his 
lips  and  persuaded  Blackwood  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  hope  that  his  country 
would  do  something  for  him.     It  is 
an  old  story  of  how  much,  or  rather 
how  little,   this   country  does  for  its 
veterans,   and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  Nichol  died  in  a  workhouse. 

WALTER  JEFFEKY. 


KWANNON. 
(The  Goddess  of  Mercy  and  Motherhood  in  Japan.) 

MINE  are  all  delicate  and  tender  things, — 
Soft  twilight-coloured  moths  that  cannot  bear 
The  day's  abashless  stare, — 
The  glow-worm  shining  softly  for  her  mate 
Who  has  no  lamp,  even  as  she  has  no  wings, — 
The  drones  that  toward  autumn  meet  their  fate, 
Fallen  from  their  high  estate 
Because  the  workers  and  their  queen  have  stings 
And  not  one  memory  of  the  good  days  done 
When  the  old  queen  was  young,  and  'neath  the  sun 
Frolicked  and  loved  and  wedded  those  to-day 
The  honeymakers  leave  their  toil  to  slay. 

Mine  are  the  rosy-footed  doves  that  mourn 

For  ever  in  the  tree-tops,  night  and  noon 

Like  lovers  left  forlorn, 

Or  rose-bough  cheated  of  its  rose  in  June. 

Mine  are  the  temple-pigeons,  light  of  mood 

That  in  the  craziest  nests 

Rear  up  an  iris-breasted  clamorous  brood. 

Mine  are  the  maple-trees  whose  scarlet  crests 

Outbloom  the  red  cranes  and  the  redder  sun 

When  frosts  have  just  begun. 

Mine  is  the  field-mouse  that  a  shadow  scares 

Whose  nest  is  slung  between  two  ears  of  corn, — 

The  flower  that  folds  up  if  a  finger  dares 

Approach  her  golden  petals, — dew  at  morn, 

The  poppy  reapers  mow, — 

All  frail  and  lovely  things  the  stars  below. 

Shadows  and  clouds  are  mine,  dewdrops  and  rain, 

Dumb  creatures  that  we  load  with  work  and  pain 

And  pay  with  swinging  lash  and  angry  tongue : 

Mine  are  the  jests  unsaid,  the  songs  unsung  : 

Mine  are  the  groaning  gates  of  death  and  birth 

That  to  and  fro  reluctantly  are  swung ; 

And  mine  are  all  the  weakest  things  on  earth  : 

Pale  buds  on  the  wistaria-branches  hung, — 

The  dancing  monkey,  chained  to  make  you  mirth, — 

The  geisha-girl  whose  painted  lips  must  smile 
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Although  her  eyes  would  gladly  weep  awhile, — 

The  boat,  that  drowned  her  crew,  drawn  high  and  dry 

Ashore  to  rot  away  and  slowly  die, — 

The  scorched  land  cracking  'neath  a  brazen  sky 

That  once  held  many  rice-fields  in  its  girth 

And  never  dreamed  of  dearth. 

Last,  dearest,  fairest  of  all  feeble  things, 
Mine  are  all  children,  borne  with  pain,  to  live 
And  love  and  labour,  and  return  again 
Unto  the  earth  whence  they  arose  to  flower 
The  blossoms  of  a  lifetime,  as  the  plum 
And  the  imperial  chrysanthemum 
In  their  own  season  come, 
The  blossoms  of  a  day  and  of  an  hour. 

I  make  the  light  soft  to  the  children's  eyes 

With  veils  of  rain  drawn  tenderly  across 

The  naming  sun  that  hunts  adown  the  skies 

The  stars  no  man  at  height  of  day  can  see, 

So  keen  a  hunter  he. 

After  the  rain,  lest  baby  eyes  should  weep 

Because  the  clouds  so  close  a  cover  keep 

Before  the  bright  face  of  the  imperious  sun, 

I  build  a  rainbow  east  and  west  to  show 

How  laughter  follows  on  the  track  of  tears 

All  down  the  years, 

How  beauty  shall  be  builded  out  of  fears, 

Hope  out  of  doubt  be  spun. 

The  rainbow  of  five  colours  arched  in  one 

My  symbol  is.     Its  irises  I  wear 

For  garland  in  my  hair ; 

And  when  the  children,  grown  and  growing  old, 

My  face  no  more  behold, 

A  rainbow  of  five  colours  in  the  sky 

Tells  them  that,  though  all  passes,  here  am  I, 

Kwannon  the  Merciful,  with  arms  that  strain 

To  clasp  my  children  to  my  heart  again. 
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HOLLAND   paused   in  the  twilight, 
and  looked  upon  his  handiwork. 

Thirteen  hours  before,  a  mango 
grove,  set  desolately  upon  the  skirts 
of  the  Ganges  karda, — the  coarse- 
grassed,  sandy  jungle  that  bordered 
the  river  in  cold  weather — had 
wakened  to  the  bubble  of  camels. 
With  them  had  come  tent-pitchers, 
coolies,  and  shouting  orderlies  ;  and 
over  all  there  had  been  the  eye  of 
Charles  Holland,  superintendent  of 
Indian  police.  Now  the  dusk  was 
falling  on  a  lane  of  tents  that  spread 
below  the  great  trees.  One  end  of 
the  avenue  was  spanned  by  a  gaudy 
striped  marquee,  through  whose  open 
door  chairs,  tables,  and  tiger-skins, 
frilled  cushions,  and  a  travellers' 
book-case,  were  invitingly  visible.  A 
flag-staff  had  been  raised  before  it ; 
the  halliards  were  slack,  but  there 
was  bunting  heaped  at  its  foot.  A 
savoury  smell  of  cooking  and  wood- 
smoke  came  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  grove  noisy  with  the  voices  of 
khamsamahs  and  the  clash  of  cook- 
ing-pots ;  and  before  each  tent  door, 
raised  upon  a  perch  of  wood,  a  clay 
saucer  carried  a  floating  wick.  A 
servant  ran  down  the  line  as  Holland 
waited ;  and  presently  twenty  little 
primitive  lamps  smoked  and  twinkled 
gaily,  with  a  crowning,  festive  air, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  covering 
trees. 

A  pony  stumbled  about  the  tussocks 
outside  the  grove,  and  Holland  turned 
to  greet  its  rider  as  he  dismounted. 
"  Ah,  Verney,"  he  said ;  "  where  are 
the  others'?" 

"  Coming,  —  pad  elephants,  two 
gharries,  a  riding  party,  and  the 


Commissioner  in  a  dog-cart.  By 
George,  you  have  worked !  It  is 
good  enough  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Go  vernor  and  all  his  women-folk." 

"Think  so?"  Holland  was  grati- 
fied. "  It  took  some  planning  and 
measuring  ;  I  don't  think  the  general 
effect  is  bad.  You'll  find  a  badminton- 
court  levelled  in  front  of  the  mess- 
tent.  Here,"  touching  a  sunken 
flower-pot  at  his  foot,  "  is  one  hole ; 
there,"  nodding  to  the  flagstaff,  "  is 
another,  in  case  the  ladies  like  some 
fancy  putting.  And  the  chirags  make 
a  neat  illumination." 

"  They  smell  rather  strong,"  Verney 
said,  sniffing  at  an  odour  of  oil  and 
lamp-black  with  a  critical  nose.  "But 
look — oh  yes,  they  look  fine.  Well, 
if  bundobust  could  do  it,  old  man, 
the  camp  ought  to  be  a  success. 
There  is  every  attraction  on  the  spot, 
outside  the  Fair  and  the  pilgrims 
altogether." 

"  Ah  !  "  Holland  linked  arms,  and 
the  two  men  paced  down  the  grove. 
"  That  is  just  what  I  wanted.  You 
know  Mrs.  Champneys  is  coming? 
Well,  I  want  to  distract  her  attention, 
to  keep  her  away  from  the, — the  asso- 
ciation of  the  place.  She  had  to  come, 
you  know,  because  she's  governess  to 
the  Knowles's  children.  "Tisn't  for  the 
Commissioner  I've  planned,  or  Mrs. 
Roebuck,  or  any  of  the  rest;  but  if 
Nellie  Champneys  can  be  kept  from 
remembering  things,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied. She  nursed  my  poor  wife : 
she's  a  brick  ;  it's  horrible  to  think  of 
what  her  life  has  been, — and  will  be." 
"Eh?  I  don't  understand,"  Ver- 
ney said,  puzzled.  "  Who  is  Mrs. 
Champneys  ? " 
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"  What !  You  don't  remember 
about  Linstock's  murder  1 " 

"  Linstock  ?  Linstock  1  Must  have 
been  when  I  was  in  Burmah.  Stop 
a  bit,  though  ;  there's  a  glimmer — . 
Wasn't  Champneys  the  name  of  the 
man  who  killed  him?  But  I  don't 
really  recollect.  What  was  it  ? " 

"I  thought  you  would  recall  the 
name,  at  least,"  Holland  said.  "  Lin- 
stock and  Champneys  were  both  in 
the  Public  Works,  and  they  came 
tenting  here  to  Raj  ghat  to  survey 
for  Bathurst's  scheme  of  a  second 
dam.  They  never  got  on ;  they  had 
words  in  the  club  the  night  before 
they  started.  Champneys  was  a  great 
soul  in  some  things, — clever,  acute, 
flashes  of  genius  in  him — but  a  mad- 
tempered,  erratic,  hot-headed  beggar. 
They  had  another  scene  at  the  river- 
side, just  outside  their  tent,  because 
Linstock  decided  for  the  bund,  and 
Champneys  against  it,  and  there  was 
a  report  to  be  agreed  upon.  Then 
Linstock,  who  was  senior,  threatened 
Champneys ;  and  Champneys  picked 
up  a  table  knife,  and  flung  it  at  him, 
just  as  he  dropped  the  curtain  of  his 
tent  on  the  last  word.  Linstock 
stumbled  inside,  and  when  his  bearer 
went  in,  there  he  was  dead,  stuck  in 
the  back ;  he  must  have  died  on  the 
spot,  without  Champneys  even  dis- 
covering that  his  stroke  had  told." 

"  Of  course,  yes ;  now  I  know  the 
story  ;  but  not  till  now  that  it  had 
happened  here.  Champneys  gave 
himself  up,  and  then  thought  better, 
or  worse,  of  it,  and  escaped  on  the 
way  to  the  central  gaol.  There 
was  a  hue-and-cry  for  him  all  over 
India." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  it.  He  was  never 
found  ;  he  was  a  dark  fellow,  and  a 
fine  Hindustani  scholar ;  there  is  no 
doubt  he  got  away  in  native  dress, 
and  that  Mrs.  Champneys  passed  it 
on  to  him  somehow,  when  she  was 
allowed  to  see  him  at  the  railway. 


The  preliminary  inquiry  was  held  at 
Harighur,  of  course,  and  he  was 
committed  for  the  sessions ;  the 
evidence  and  his  own  attitude  were 
dead  against  him.  We  knew  him 
well ;  I  had  something  more  than  a 
liking  for  the  man  ;  he  was  a  lov- 
able soul.  His  wife  stayed  with  us 
for  months  afterwards,  all  through 
Bessie's  illness ;  poor  woman,  she  was 
like  a  wounded  hare,  and  yet  she 
clung  to  a  desperate  hope  that  he 
was  somehow,  by  some  miracle,  not 
guilty  after  all.  She  holds  it  still, 
though  it  is  four  years  since  it 
happened,  and  three  since  I  have 
seen  her.  For  Champneys's  sake, 
and  Bessie's,  and  her  own,  I  want 
to  make  the  camp  lively,  and  to  keep 
her  away  from  the  river  and  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  which  is  just 
above  where  the  pilgrims  are  now 
gathered  for  the  Fair.  We  have 
to  pass  it  to  get  into  the  bazaar. 
Linstock's  relatives  in  England  marked 
the  spot  with  a  stone  cross,  the 
fools  !  It  would  have  been  kinder 
to  have  let  it  be  forgotten — look, 
there  is  the  first  gharry." 

They  hurried  up  the  track  between 
the  little  lamps  to  where,  in  the  last 
gleams  of  daylight,  a  carriage  was 
swaying  over  the  sand  hummocks  and 
the  grass.  It  rolled  and  dipped  like 
a  ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 
the  men  heard  a  runner  shouting  as 
he  threaded  the  way,  in  and  out  and 
roundabout,  before  the  horses.  Dark 
moving  blurs  began  to  appear  against 
the  darkening  background,  and  the 
trumpeting  of  an  elephant  squealed 
through  the  still,  warm  air  of  the 
evening. 

"Did  Champneys  die?"  Verney 
asked,  as  they  bustled  out. 

"  No  one  knows ;  he  only  van- 
ished," Holland  answered,  closing  the 
conversation  with  his  salutation  to 
the  visitors.  And  Yerney,  when 
Roebuck  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
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Commissioner's  wife  and  daughter, 
and  Sherrold  the  Collector  and  his 
pretty  nieces  with  their  following 
subalterns,  and  Dr.  Knowles  and  the 
lesser  lights  had  been  attended  to, 
saw  him  walking  beside  a  little  thin 
woman  with  children  at  her  skirts, 
and  knew  that  he  had  found  Mrs. 
Champneys,  and  placed  his  services 
at  her  disposal. 


II. 


The  Commissioner  beckoned  when 
the  ladies  left  the  dinner  table  for 
the  camp  fire  outside  the  marquee, 
and  Holland  obediently  gathered  up 
his  wine-glass  and  his  napkin,  and 
shifted  into  Mrs.  Sherrold's  vacant 
place  of  honour.  Roebuck  took  coffee, 
and  looked  approvingly  at  the  police- 
man. "  I  congratulate  you,"  he  said. 
"  The  desert  blossoms  like  the  rose. 
The  ladies  are  charmed." 

"  Then  I  am  rewarded,  sir,"  Holland 
answered.  "  I  should  like  to  know 
why,  of  all  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
Ganges  country,  forty  thousand  pil- 
grims should  choose  this  desolate  spot 
from  which  to  bathe  and  pray  at  some 
especial  moon." 

"  My  dear  sir,  where  would  you 
find  a  more  favourable  place  for  the 
erection  of  a  ten  days'  mushroom  city  ? 
They  have  sufficient  river  frontage 
for  the  forty  thousand  to  take  their 
simultaneous  dip  at  Thursday's  moon- 
set;  and  their  choice  of  the  sandy 
karda  simplifies  the  question  of  sani- 
tation. Don't  quarrel  with  the  dead 
devotee  who  inaugurated  the  Rajghat 
Fair.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  how  the 
place  is  filling." 

"  The  booths  are  all  up,  and  the 
merchants  and  the  mendicants  are  in 
full  cry,"  answered  Holland.  "The 
pony  market  is  poor  this  year,  but  the 
flocks  and  herds  will  change  hands 
briskly.  There  is  no  crime  as  yet. 
Thirty-two  thousand  pilgrims  have 


come,  so  far ;  we  expect  six  thousand 
more  by  the  bathing  day.  The 
only  thing  likely  to  cause  a  hitch  is 
that  the  old  fakir  has  a  rival." 

"There  must  be  many  fakirs." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  Holland  said.  "  But 
the  Yellow  Fakir, — our  original,  shout- 
ing, irrepressible  fanatic — has  a  Green 
enemy  encamped  upon  his  own  favour- 
ite location,  between  the  wrestling 
enclosure  and  the  coppersmiths'  shops, 
and  he  doesn't  like  it.  The  Green 
^vallah  has  an  enthusiastic  audience  ; 
he  is  grabbing  our  Yellow  friend's 
disciples  and  their  pice.  They  are 
both  filthy,  unkempt,  unsavoury 
brutes  ;  I  wish  we  could  clear  them 
out  altogether." 

"  H'm,"  the  Commissioner  said. 
"  Our  place  is  to  safeguard  the  customs 
of  India,  not  to  disturb  them,  Mr. 
Holland.  What  has  Mr.  Sherrold 
decided  to  do  1 " 

"  He  has  doubled  the  police  patrol, 
and  he  has  had  the  booths  scattered 
more  widely  than  usual,"  was  the 
answer.  "If  there  is  trouble,  the 
augmentation  of  my  men,  and  the 
decentralisation  of  the  Fair  ought  to 
make  a  collision  easy  to  settle." 

"  Just  so,  very  wise.  And  where 
has  the  Yellow  Fakir  anchored 
himself?" 

"That  is  the  difficulty,  sir.  He 
is  on  the  loose.  We  hope,  however, 
that  when  he  finds  the  stream  of 
traffic  has  been  diverted,  he  will  be- 
take himself  to  the  camels,  or  the 
water-carriers'  station,  or  some  other 
likely  corner  at  which  to  catch  the 
pilgrims'  eye.  At  present  he  hovers 
over  his  old  nook  like  a  bird  above  a 
robbed  nest.  He  hasn't  the  courage 
to  do  more  at  present  than  gibe  at  the 
new  light,  who  is  a  young  fellow  with 
a  hideous  concretion  of  ashes  and 
piety  upon  him  ;  but  he  does  not  take 
kindly  to  the  usurpation,  and  you 
know,  sir,  religious  maniacs  have  a 
power — " 
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"  I  must  go  down  to  the  Fair  with 
Mr.  Sherrold  early  to-morrow,"  Roe- 
buck said,  nodding,  and  brushing  his 
shirt-front.  "Yes;  they  have  a  power, 
Mr.  Holland ;  but  so  have  we.  And 
now,  shall  we  join  the  ladies  ? " 

Scarlet-clad  servants  rolled  up  the 
wall  of  the  tent,  and  disposed  of  the 
temporary  division  of  the  company. 
The  women  were  gathered  in  a  semi- 
circle of  rug-strewn  chairs,  and  they 
faced  a  camp  fire  which  was  being 
replenished  by  half -seen,  flitting 
figures.  Holland's  lamps  had  burned 
themselves  out  for  the  time,  and 
behind  the  leaping  flames  and  the 
smoke  the  tents  glimmered  vague  and 
ghostly,  walled  by  the  rampart  of 
trees,  and  watched  through  a  lacework 
of  branches  by  the  myriad  blazing 
stars  of  the  Indian  night. 

Mrs.  Champneys  sat  a  little  apart, 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring,  her 
hands  folded  on  her  lap,  her  eyes,  set 
deep  in  a  worn  face,  gazing  into  the 
fire.  She  was  a  slight,  brown  haired 
woman,  unobtrusive,  black-robed,  but 
scarcely  insignificant  even  in  her  isola- 
tion. Holland  drew  a  chair  through 
the  tent  with  him,  and  sat  down  at 
her  side.  She  turned  her  head,  and 
met  him  with  a  smile.  "Who  put 
the  flowers  in  my  tent  1 "  she  said. 
"  Who  conjured  up  an  ayah  from  the 
depths  of  the  jungle?  You  are  a 
very  kind  friend  to  me,  Charles." 

"It  is  such  luck  to  see  you  again," 
Holland  answered.  "  I  do  hope  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  time  here.  If 
you  want  to  play  badminton,  or  golf, 
or  ride,  or  fish,  or  need  anything  that 
it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you,  let  me 
know,  and  be  sure  my  pleasure  will 
be  in  arranging  for  you.  How  do 
you  like  the  Knowles  1 " 

"  They  are  good,  busy  people,"  she 
said  evasively. 

He  looked  across  the  circle  at  Mrs. 
Knowles's  fat  stolidity,  at  the  doctor's 
impassive  jowl,  with  a  sinking  heart. 
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They  were  not  the  employers  for  a 
sensitive  woman.  What  had  she  not 
suffered  in  the  intervening  years? 
And  she  still  believed  in,  and  hoped 
for  Champneys. 

"The  children  are  not  clever,  but 
they  are  good  little  things,"  Mrs. 
Champneys  was  saying.  "  There ! 
Now  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you. 
They  are  very  eager  to  see  the  Fair. 
Can  you  arrange  for  us  to  go  down 
to-morrow  morning  ? " 

"  Why  should  you  go  1  I  can  take 
them  myself.  They  shall  have  two 
elephants,  and  I  will  see  that  they 
are  shown  everything  and  brought 
back  before  the  sun  is  hot.  You 
shall  remain  in  bed  and  rest." 

"  They  would  lose  half  the  pleasure 
if  I  were  not  with  them.  Freddy  and 
I  are  very  anxious  to  inspect  the 
ponies  together,  and  there  is  a  parrot 
to  be  chosen  for  Eileen,  and  a  set  of 
glass  bangles  for  Hilda.  They  de- 
pend on  me.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  must 
certainly  go,"  she  said.  Then  she 
went  on,  looking  suddenly  up  at  him  : 
"  Dear  friend,  are  you  afraid  I  shall 
suffer  ?  Not  more  than  usual,  I 
assure  you.  Poor  Mr.  Linstock  !  But 
remember,  I  believe — I  know — that 
Ernest's  was  not  the  hand  that  killed 
him.  My  poor  boy  might  have  been 
a  murderer,  but  he  was  not ;  I  repeat 
to  you  that  he  was  not.  He  is  in- 
nocent indeed,  though  his  mad  rage 
brought  him  very  near  to  destruction. 
Ah,  he  repented  so  bitterly,  Charles  ! 
And  now  he  is  a  wanderer  somewhere, 
cut  off  from  me,  lost  to  me,  though  I 
begged  him  to  let  us  communicate  if 
we  could." 

Holland  stared  at  the  fire.  He 
had  nothing  to  say;  he  could  not 
share  in  her  delusion.  There  was  no 
hope  of  Champneys's  restitution  to 
the  world  he  had  once  walked  in  as 
a  man  amongst  men ;  if  he  were  still 
alive,  it  was  with  the  blood  of  his 
colleague  on  his  hands,  and  he  must 
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go  on  skulking,  hidden  from  his  wife 
and  friends,  until  his  day  was  done. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  that  he  is  dead," 
the  quiet  voice  went  on.  "  He  will 
come  back  to  me  when  the  mystery 
of  Mr.  Linstock's  death  is  solved; 
perhaps  it  is  that  he  is  waiting  until 
he  can  clear  himself.  He  knows  that 
I  trust  in  him,  and  wait  for  him; 
but  it  is  a  long  time,  and  the  suspense 
and  the  longing  are  very  cruel." 
She  looked  up  through  the  trees  at 
the  deep  sky,  and  smiled  faintly. 
"The  stars  that  shine  on  me  shine 
on  him,"  she  said.  "I  think  that 
he  is  near  me  sometimes ;  I  think  it 
now.  It  must  be  the  sight  of  you 
again,  and  the  recalling,  by  your 
voice,  of  so  many  dear,  happy 
memories.  I  wish  you  thought  that 
I  am  right,  but  I  shall  convince  you 
some  day,  Charles.  And  then  we, — 
Ernest  and  I — shall  not  forget  your 
many  kindnesses,  and  all  your  friend- 
ship." 

She  rose;  Mrs.  Roebuck  was  saying 
good-night.  Mrs.  Champneys  held 
out  her  hand,  and  did  not  seem  to 
notice  that  Holland's  eyes  were  misty. 
"Good-night,"  she  said.  "Send  a 
salaam  to  my  tent  when  the  elephants 
are  ready." 

III. 

The  shouts  of  the  Knowles's 
children  dinned  in  Holland's  ears 
while  he  dressed  next  morning,  and 
he  knew  before  he  came  out  of  his 
tent  that  they  and  Mrs.  Champneys 
were  not  to  be  baulked  of  their 
expedition.  After  all,  he  found  that 
he  had  exaggerated  the  painfulness 
of  it  in  his  over-night  mood.  The 
elephants  swung  out  of  the  camp  into 
the  crisp  air,  their  shadows  very  long 
before  them,  with  the  chatter  of  their 
young  freight  checking  the  sad  memo- 
ries stirred  by  the  scene  of  Linstock's 
death.  The  children's  laughter  filled 


up  the  time  it  took  to  cover  the  long 
four  miles  between  the  camp  and  the 
Fair,  and  when  the  party  neared  the 
bathing-place,  there  was  so  much  to 
catch  the  eye  in  the  tented  city  that 
Holland  was  able  to  hope  Mrs. 
Champneys  had  scarcely  seen  the 
cross  among  the  tussocks,  near  as 
they  had  been  obliged  to  pass  by  it. 

They  plunged  into  the  bazaar,  and 
were  soon  drifting  with  the  stream 
of  humanity  that  surged  past  the 
booths,  dazzling  in  its  silver  bangles 
and  many-coloured  tinselled  finery, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  There 
were  the  tones  of  thirty  thousand 
babbling  voices,  the  cries  of  sweet- 
meat vendors  and  cloth  and  brass- 
ware  merchants,  the  laughter  of  men 
and  women  making  holiday,  and 
occasionally  the  drone  and  the  minor 
chords  of  some  native  musicians,  or 
the  peremptory  thud  of  a  snake- 
charmer's  drum.  A  spray  of  human 
beings  tossed  upon  the  edge  of  the 
river,  bathing,  drinking,  sousing 
naked  brown  babies,  filling,  in  a 
thousand  picturesque  attitudes  under 
a  brilliant  sun,  their  lotahs  or  their 
water-pots.  Here  was  a  forest  of 
bullock  gharries  gay  with  crimson 
trappings;  there  a  sea  of  ekkas, 
(pony  carts)  more  fantastic  in  shape 
and  equally  gaudy.  A  lute  twanged 
inside  the  mustard-coloured  screen 
that  hid  a  company  of  mummers ;  the 
outskirts  of  the  Fair  were  busy  with 
the  unlading  of  camels,  and  the 
scuffle  of  little  mouse-coloured  ponies, 
tripping  in  with  bundles  on  their 
backs.  The  children,  who  were  able 
from  their  perch  to  take  in  the  whole 
flat  landscape  at  a  glance,  feasted 
their  eyes  and  chattered  to  each 
other. 

Holland  leaned  forward  from  the 
tail  seat,  the  place  of  sacrifice,  on  his 
pad,  and  pointed  out  objects  of 
interest  to  Mrs.  Champneys  over  her 
shoulder.  "Pig  and  wild-fowl  were 
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the  population  here  a  month  ago,"  he 
said.  "  They  will  be  able  to  return  to 
their  homes  three  weeks  hence.  But 
now — "  He  swept  his  arm  out, 
including  the  whole  ant-like  swarm 
of  Hindus  in  his  gesture. 

"It  is  religious  custom  that  has 
brought  the  people  here,  I  suppose  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Champneys. 

"  They  bathe  in  the  river,  yes,  and 
incidentally  do  some  trafficking  and 
merry-making,"  Holland  answered. 
"  They  will  dip  ceremoniously  at 
moonset  on  Thursday,  and  the 
mothers  of  sick  children,  the  men 
with  enemies  who  stalk  abroad,  the 
childless  wives,  the  blind,  will  hope 
and  pray,  no  doubt,  for  their  hearts' 
desires.  It  is  a  peaceable,  self-con- 
tained crowd,  taking  it  all  round  ; 
the  disagreeable  element  lies  in  a 
few  jealous  fakirs,  who  breed  strife 
and  street-riots  when  they  get  the 
chance." 

He  plunged  into  the  story  of  the 
Green  and  Yellow  rivals,  painting 
the  battle  for  the  cherished  position 
with  a  humourous  touch,  yet  reflecting 
a  little  gravely  as  he  laughed  that 
the  Yellow  Fakir's  anger  had  had  an 
ominously  unrestrained  frenzy  in  it. 
Such  men  had  been  smitten  mad  with 
rage  before  now,  and  had  run  amok 
like  rabid  dogs ;  if  a  man  ran  amok 
in  that  unarmed,  congested  throng, 
there  would  be  panic,  and  trouble 
not  easily  stamped  out  by  the  heel 
of  the  law. 

The  elephants  lurched  round  a 
corner.  The  hum  of  the  crowd  they 
encountered  beyond  it  was  a  semi- 
tone lower  than  the  one  through 
which  they  had  rolled.  Holland's 
trained  ears  noted  the  difference,  and 
he  leaned  still  further  forward. 
"  Stop,  mahout  I  "  he  said. 

There  were  a  thousand  backs 
turned  to  them,  a  thousand  heads 
shifting  below  them.  Before  the 
human  barrier  the  sun  poured  upon 


an  open  patch  with  a  ragged  wall  of 
canvas  propped  on  poles  behind  it, 
and  a  coppersmith's  wares  flashing 
and  blazing  beyond.  A  figure,  cross- 
legged  like  Buddha,  and  like  the 
god  passionless  and  imperturbable, 
squatted  upon  the  sand  in  the  multi- 
tude's view.  Another  ash-smeared 
figure  rocked  and  capered  towards 
it.  Shrill  spurts  of  vituperation 
came  from  the  dancing  man,  and 
penetrated  the  comments  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  spectators. 

"  Ha  !  "  Holland  said.  "  The  brutes 
are  at  it  again.  The  Yellow  Fakir 
has  come  back  to  face  his  rival.  But 
it  won't  do.  Excuse  me  a  minute, 
Mrs.  Champneys  ;  I  must  stop  this — 
Where  on  earth  is  the  inspector? 
And  not  a  constable  in  sight,  of 
course  ! " 

He  slipped  nimbly  down  the  tail 
of  the  elephant,  and  scattered  the 
crowd  with  his  onslaught  from  the 
rear.  A  lane  opened  before  him; 
Mrs.  Champneys  saw  his  sun-hat  beat 
through  the  puggarees  and  saw  them 
close  up  again  after  he  had  passed. 
She  sat  still,  explaining  the  excite- 
ment to  the  children,  and  waited  his 
return. 

Holland  pierced  the  mass,  and  came 
upon  the  scene  of  action.  The  Yellow 
Fakir  could  see  nothing  but  the  cross- 
legged  enemy  with  the  silent  sneer ; 
he  was  edging  near  and  nearer  to  him, 
like  a  cock  challenging  to  battle,  and 
his  shrill  voice  screamed  and  cracked 
with  his  exasperation. 

"  Thou, — who  wast  a  babe  unborn 
when  I  was  already  a  holy  man — thou, 
base  one,  to  set  thyself  up  against  me, 
thy  holiness  to  mine  !  Thou,  to  plant 
thy  vile  bones  in  the  place  I  have 
made  sacred,  to  parade  thy  sanctity 
in  the  face  of  mine !  Where  is  thy 
record?  What  hast  thou  done  that 
pious  men  should  give  honour  to  thee  ? 
Hast  fasted  as  I,  walked  upon  thy 
knees  through  the  length  of  Hindu- 
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stan,  hast  kept   thy  lips  from   anght 
but  water  and  a  little  meal,  as  I  ?  n 

i;  Even  so,"  said  the  level  measured 
voice,  and  the  sneer  remained.  "  These 
be  but  poor  things ;  even  this  un- 
worthy one  hath  accomplished  them, 
oh  man  of  gray  hairs !  Show  these 
assembled  brethren  better  deeds  than 
mine  for  the  faith,  and  truly  they  will 
arise  and  cast  me  out.  Come  ! " 

Holland's  heart  gave  a  great  bound, 
and  the  band  that  he  was  upraising 
remained  in  the  air.  He  knew  the 
voice ;  good  God  !  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  it.  He  looked,  sharply 
and  nearly,  at  the  Green  Fakir  from 
behind  his  rival's  back,  and  he  found 
himself  fixed  by  the  eyes  of  Champ- 
neys,  undisguised  as  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  set  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
recognisable and  naked  fanatic.  The 
eyes  looked  intelligently  upon  him  ; 
there  was  a  flash  of  appeal  in  them, 
deep  calling  to  deep.  Yet  the  Buddha- 
like  sneer  sat  undisturbed  on  a  brown 
face  smeared  with  ashes. 

The  thought  that  this  was  Lin- 
stock's murderer  come  to  justice  did 
not  sting  him ;  but  the  suddenness 
of  the  thing  did,  for  Holland  had 
had  the  remembrance  of  an  English 
gentleman  brought  back  to  him,  and 
the  creature  upon  whom  he  looked 
was  fantastically  horrible.  And  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  unexpected 
mystery  was  flung  the  knowledge 
that  Mrs,  Champneys  was  not  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  that  she 
too  might  see,  and  show  them  all 
what  she  saw. 

Some  one  had  plucked  at  the 
Yellow  Fakir,  and  stemmed  his  tor- 
rent by  revealing  the  man  in  autho- 
rity. There  was  a  jingle,  a  clatter, 
and  the  inspector  and  his  constables 
broke  through  the  crowd,  chased  it, 
bullied  it,  and  split  it  into  receding 
units.  The  Green  Fakir  gazed  upon 
the  tumult  with  the  calm  of  a  dis- 
interested spectator,  and  tossed  a 


swift,  scornful  word  to  his  retreating 
foe.  "  Show  me  a  better  deed  for 
the  faith,  oh  holy  man  ! n 

Holland  took  half  a  dozen  hurried 
strides  towards  him,  full  only  of  a 
desire  to  hide  the  truth  from  the 
wife,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put 
this  gross  dishonour  to  the  Champ- 
neys he  had  known  out  of  the  eyes 
of  the  sun  and  the  gaping  world. 

"Give  me  to-day, — I  only  ask  a 
day,"  said  Champneys's  voice  through 
closed  lips,  in  English.  "  'Fore  God, 
Holland,  I  shall  be  a  clean  man  to- 
morrow !  But  for  Heaven's  sake, 
you,  who  were  my  friend,  put  re- 
liable witnesses  into  my  crowd ! 
That  yellow  devil  shall  talk  yet." 

Holland  fell  back.  The  eyes  had 
dropped ;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  loathly  fakir,  nothing  to 
be  heard  but  the  patter  of  his  medi- 
tations. He  realised  as  he  stared 
that  not  even  a  wife  could  pierce 
the  depths  of  that  disguise.  And 
then,  still  mazed,  still  uncertain  of 
what  his  action  should  be,  he  drifted 
slowly  back  to  the  elephants,  and 
found  his  discovery  hustled  back  to 
some  other  thinking  time  by  the 
voices  of  Mrs.  Champneys  and  the 
children.  He  climbed  into  the  pad, 
and  the  little  party  was  rolled  away 
to  the  further  ends  of  the  Fair. 

IV. 

"But  Champneys  killed  Lin- 
stock!" Verney  said  "You  said 
there  was  no  doubt,  that  there  could 
be  none.  Would  he  come  back,  risk- 
ing so  much,  and  appeal  to  you  after 
four  years  t" 

He  was  sitting  upon  Holland's  bed, 
with  the  shadows  thick  about  the 
narrow  corners  of  the  tent.  And 
Holland,  who  had  beaten  his  brains 
all  day  against  a  mystery,  now  un- 
burdened himself  and  poured  forth 
his  perplexities. 
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"  I  did  think  so,  but  if  there  could 
be  a  loophole  .  .  .  No,  it  is  impos- 
sible. Yet,  Verney,  there  is  method 
in  this  pitting  himself  against  the 
Yellow  Fakir;  and  I  can  see  it" 

"Where!" 

"The  Yellow  Fakir  knows  some- 
thing, and  Champnejs  is  stirring 
him  to  a  pitch  of  rage  in  which  he 
may  be  *H*fc«»Ti  beyond  caution,  and 
spit  it  out.  This  Green  Fakir  has 
dogged  the  Yellow  one  for  months 
past,  they  tell  me  now ;  he  has 
rivalled  him  and  baited  him  inces- 
santly, and  always — mark  that ! — 
with  the  never-varying  challenge  to 
produce  some  proof  of  greater  labour 
for  the  faith  than  he  has  shown." 

"Well!" 

"  The  old  man  has  hinted  at  things ; 
and  there  have  been  jeers,  and  he  has 
lost  ground  because  he  went  no  further 
than  hinting.  The  crowning  insult  of 
occupying  his  place  is  part  of  the 
scheme.  What  does  it  all  mean! 
And  what  have  the  last  four  years 
been  to  Champneys  !  That  creature — 
that  naked  savage !  .  .  .  .  WTiere 
did  he  learn  the  tricks  of  the  beast 
so  minutely !  Through  what  depths 
has  his  'prenticeship  not  dragged 
him!  He  was  a  passionate-tem- 
pered man,  —  poor  erring  soul  — 
but  he  was  English,  and  wholesome, 
and  he  was  Nellie  Champneys's  hus- 
band. The  fakir  is  a  horror  to  dwell 
upon.  Tgh  ! ??  Holland  swung  about 
and  gripped  the  tent  pole  defiantly. 
"He  killed  Linstock;  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  !  But  he  was  my  friend, 
Verney,  and  he  has  asked  me  for  this 
day.  He  has  it  There  are  some  of 
my  men  among  the  lookers-on  too,  as 
he  wished.  If  the  Yellow  Fakir 
boils  up  again,  and  commits  an  indis- 
cretion, they  are  there  to  note  it,  I 
give  him  his  day.  Afterwards, — I 
don't  know, — my  duty — "'  He  made 
a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Cheer   up  ! "    Verney   said,    and 


sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Let  us  get  out 
of  this.  It  is  abominably  puzzling, 
and  I  can  see  light  no  more  clearly 
than  you.  But  a  man  would  not 
descend  to  a  vile  disguise, — ay,  and 
as  you  say,  the  'prenticeship  which 
his  perfection  in  it  implies — without 
some  cogent  reason.  It  is  not  the 
madness  of  desperation,  for  every 
move  is  planned.  I  believe,  'pon 
my  word,  that  I  hold  with  Mrs. 
Champneys.  And  now  let  us  get 
into  the  fresh  air.  This  tent  is  about 
as  full  of  'baccy  smoke  as  it  can  be. 
I  have  smoked  three  pipes  since  you 
called  me  in." 

They  passed  into  the  grove;  but 
they  turned  instinctively  from  where 
the  lane  of  tents  led  to  the  awning, 
and  slipped  instead  into  the  far  un- 
occupied dusk  of  the  trees.  They  were 
still  very  busy  with  their  thoughts. 

"  The  inspector  was  to  report  to 
me  at  sundown.  It  is  past,  and 
he  does  not  come,"  Holland  said 
presently.  "  He  had  explicit  instruc- 
tions enough.  His  spies  were  to  be 
picked,  and  they  were  to  hover  and 
to  dodge,  and  to  listen,  but  there  was 
to  be  no  interference  unless  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  bloodshed.  That 
is  a  modification  of  yesterday's  orders, 
and  of  Roebuck's  wishes;  but,  you 
see,  Champneys  asked  for  his  chance, 
and  he  must  have  it." 

"Just  so,"  Verney  said.  "What 
is  that!0 

He  pointed  his  finger  towards  the 
plain  beyond  the  grove  and  the  sand- 
hills, gray  and  gaunt  in  the  half-light, 
that  swept  in  waves  across  it.  There 
was  a  monkey-like  thing  running,  and 
stumbling  in  its  haste,  over  the  tus- 
socks towards  them.  It  fell,  and 
rose  again;  it  tossed  its  arms  into 
the  air  with  gestures  of  eager  haste ; 
and  then  it  shouted,  and  grew  upon 
the  instant  into  the  Green  Fakir. 

The  two  men  sprang  forward  simul- 
taneously as  the  fact  dawned  upon 
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them.  The  fakir  lurched  to  their 
feet,  and  Holland  dragged  him  up 
and  searched  hungrily  for  the  eyes  of 
Champneys.  He  found  them,  and 
with  them  more,  in  face  and  feature, 
of  the  man  he  knew.  The  Buddha- 
mask  was  gone;  this  was  a  white 
man  in  a  brown  skin,  grotesquely, 
poorly  disguised  by  hideous  stains  and 
daubings,  a  man  who  suffered  from 
the  humiliation  of  his  nakedness,  and 
who  gasped  English  to  them  as  he 
regained  his  breath. 

11  No  one  has  seen  me  but  you  two, 
eh  ?  Holland,  I  trust  you, — tell  this 
other  fellow — where  is  your  tent  ?  I 
slipped  'out  of  the  crowd  and  I  ran — 
I  ran — your  tent,  man  !  " 

"Here,"  Holland  said,  and  he 
pushed  him  into  it.  Verney  loosed 
the  curtain  and  struck  a  match.  Its 
flame,  leaping  up,  showed  a  face 
working  with  the  pent-up  emotion  of 
four  years,  and  he  turned  away  and 
busied  himself  with  the  lamp. 

Holland  filled  a  basin,  and  dropped 
soap  and  a  towel  beside  it.  "You 
want  these  ?"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Yes,"  Champneys  said  ;  "  I  can 
use  'em  now.  Four  years  in  hell, — I 
am  going  to  come  back  to  blessed 
civilisation.  Where  is  Nellie?  I 
know  she  is  here,  for  I  have  seen  her. 
Oh,  if  you  knew  how  hard  it  has  been 
to  keep  away  from  her  and  let  her 
suffer  !  "  He  plunged  his  face  into 
the  water,  and  began  to  scrub 
furiously  at  the  ashes  that  defiled  it. 

"  But  we  don't  understand  as  yet," 
Holland  hinted,  after  a  pause  filled 
up  by  sluicings  and  the  slap  of  a 
sponge. 

"The  inspector  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  slipped  away  as  he 
left  the  bazaar,"  Champneys  said. 
"  The  Yellow  Fakir  has  confessed ;  I 
forced  it  out  of  him.  It  was  his 
hand  that  struck  down  Linstock,  and 
at  last, — after  this  eternity — he  has 
boasted  of  it  openly,  given  chapter 


and  verse,  raved  of  what  he  did.  You 
served  me  well,  Holland  ;  there  were 
three  of  your  men  within  hearing, 
and  when  he  had  come  to  the  end 
they  stepped  out  and  took  him 
into  custody.  Of  course  he  will  stick 
to  it  now,  for  he  has  claimed  the 
murder  as  a  sign  of  his  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  Ganga  against  the 
pollution  of  the  infidel." 

Slowly  the  brown  dye  gave  way 
before  the  vigorous  ablutions,  and  in 
its  place  came  mottled  red  and  tan, 
the  skin  of  a  sun-baked  Anglo-Indian. 

"  Try  vaseline,"  Verney  said. 
Holland  fell  to  digging  a  shirt  and  a 
suit  of  clothes  out  of  his  camel-trunk. 
It  was  their  way  of  expressing  belief 
and  sympathy ;  neither  could  have 
found  words  in  which  to  frame  the 
sentiment  of  the  moment. 

"  God  knows,  it  might  as  well  have 
been  I,"  Champneys  went  on.  "  He 
in  His  mercy  saved  me  from  a  fearful 
crime.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  had 
done  it,  though  I  flung  the  knife 
wildly  and  without  intent  to  strike ; 
and  I  was  ready  enough  to  die  for  it, 
then.  But  I  knew  that  it  went 
ground  wards :  I  threw  it  down,  and 
I  heard  it  quiver  in  the  earth.  It 
could  not  have  struck  between  his 
shoulders.  And  then  my  sayce,  a  poor 
wretch  in  trembling  fear  of  the  Yellow 
Fakir,  contrived  to  get  access  to  me, 
and  hint  to  me  of  the  real  truth.  He 
would  not  have  borne  witness  against 
the  brute,  but  he  had  some  conscience 
in  him,  and  when  I  was  free  I  tracked 
him  down,  and  wrung  out  the  whole 
story.  The  Yellow  Fakir  had  been 
hanging  about  the  camp  all  day,  full 
of  rage  at  the  tales  that  had  been 
spread  of  our  mission.  We  were  to 
tamper  with  the  river,  insult  it,  make 
it  a  putrid  abomination, — you  can  fill 
the  lies  in  for  yourself.  He  saw  the 
knife  lying  in  the  doorway  of  the  tent, 
and  Linstock  sitting  at  the  table  with 
his  back  turned  to  the  entrance; 
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and  he  stabbed  him.  He  has  said  it 
in  the  face  of  a  hundred  people,  and 
perhaps  poor  Buldoo,  who  witnessed 
the  murder,  will  have  the  courage 
now  to  come  forward  and  substantiate 
the  matter  in  court ;  I  can  lay  my 
finger  on  him  in  half  a  day.  But 
at  least  my  task  is  done,  and,  oh 
Holland,  I  have  been  deadly  heart- 
sick and  weary  in  the  doing  of  it ! " 

He  paused  in  his  dressing  and 
found  his  hand  in  the  policeman's 
grip.  Holland  spoke  huskily  as  he 
closed  his  palm  over  the  man's  fingers. 


"  Thank  God  it  is  done,  Champneys ! 
I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  am ;  I 
haven't  the  words ;  I  am  a  dumb, 
stupid  beast,  and  your  freedom  is  far 
more  to  me  than  I  can  express.  But 
there  is  Nellie,  she  will  be  able  to 
show  you, — we  won't  keep  you  from 
her  another  moment — only  let  us  go 
and  break  the  news,  and  send  her  in." 
And  as  he  and  Verney  stepped 
again  outside,  they  saw  the  inspector 
looming  through  the  darkness,  with 
Linstock's  murderer  led  beside  him. 
MAYNB  LINDSAY. 
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TRUSTS    AND  COMBINATIONS. 


Is  unlimited  competition  about  to 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  Are  we 
entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  industry  1  In  the  light  of  passing 
events  thoughtful  citizens  may  well 
ask  themselves  these  questions,  and 
a  few  facts  culled  from  recent  indus- 
trial history  may  help  them  to  find 
replies.  Most  students  of  industrial 
problems  have  looked  with  a  light 
heart  upon  the  possibility  of  perma- 
nent combinations  of  capitalists.  They 
have  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
desire  of  the  average  trader  to 
make  more  money  than  his  rivals, 
and  they  have  felt  very  sure  that  any 
attempt  at  combination  for  a  common 
cause  would  end  in  failure,  through 
individual  capitalists  falling  out  of 
the  ranks  in  the  hope  of  circumvent- 
ing their  fellows.  There  is  much 
evidence,  even  in  the  history  of  Trusts 
and  the  latest  combinations  of  capital, 
to  justify  this  faith ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  to  warrant 
the  contrary  belief,  that  unrestricted 
competition  is  being  subjected  to,  and 
will  continue  to  be  further  subjected 
to  very  serious  modifying  influences. 

The  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  industrial  methods  during 
the  past  twenty  years  have  tended  to 
make  the  wild-cat  system  of  competi- 
tion, so  dearly  beloved  by  certain 
economists,  no  longer  the  cheerful 
and  invigorating  evolutionary  influence 
that  it  was.  When  industries  were 
carried  on  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  capital  and  plant  the  fierce 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  only  resulted 
in  a  few  thousand  small  capitalists 
going  to  the  wall  every  year,  and  a 
few  thousand  creditors  losing  their 


money.  The  disasters  being  on  a 
small  scale,  and  each  one  affecting 
only  a  limited  circle,  the  world  was 
thought  to  be  going  very  well.  But 
the  days  of  small  concerns,  notwith- 
standing all  Prince  Kropotkine's  de- 
lightful theories,  are  over.  Small 
workshops  have  developed  into  large 
workshops,  large  workshops  into  fac- 
tories, and  factories  into  manufactur- 
ing colonies,  because  one  hundred  tons 
of  steel  a  day  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply  per  ton  than  can  ten  tons  a  day. 
A  twenty  thousand -ton  steamer  carries 
a  ton  of  freight  at  less  cost  than  that 
at  which  the  small  steamers  used  to 
carry  a  pound.  When  industry  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  the  risk 
of  failure  through  over-competition 
involves  such  terrific  losses  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  practical 
methods  are  being  sought  to  reduce 
competition  to  within  at  least  reason- 
able limits.  The  example  of  Trades 
Unionism  has  not  been  lost  upon  the 
capitalist.  So  long  as  workmen  com- 
peted with  each  other  to  sell  their 
labour  at  the  lowest  price  they  re- 
mained the  Calibans  of  the  community ; 
not  until  they  ceased  to  compete  and 
combined  to  obtain  a  certain  standard 
of  wages,  or  profit  on  their  labour,  did 
they  improve  their  position. 

So  far  back  as  1890  the  Foreign 
Office  issued  a  valuable  report  on  THE 
CONSTITUTION,  ATTRIBUTES  AND  LEGAL 
STATUS  OF  TRUSTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  in  which  the  word  Trust,  as 
now  used  in  connection  with  great 
capitalist  combinations,  was  thus 
defined  : 

An  organisation  made  possible  by  a 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders 
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of  the  different  corporations  entering  into 
the  Trust  of  their  separate  shares  of 
stock  to  a  board  of  trustees,  the  trustees 
holding  from  the  individual  stockholders 
an  irrevocable  power  of  attorney.  In 
return  the  trustees  issue  trust  certificates 
which  represent  an  equitable  share  in 
the  combined  properties.  The  business 
of  all  the  corporations  is  then  managed 
in  unison  by  the  trustees,  and  the  profits 
of  all  being  pooled  are  distributed  among 
the  certificate  holders  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings. 

The  most  notorious  example  of  the 
Trust  in  the  United  States,  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  which  is  held 
up  by  its  opponents  as  a  most  ini- 
quitous monopoly,  saved  the  oil  indus- 
try from  utter  ruin.  It  found  a  large 
number  of  refineries  working  with 
antiquated  machinery  and  unscientific 
methods,  turning  out  badly  refined  oil, 
unable  to  improve  their  methods  be- 
cause all  their  energies  were  devoted 
to  trying  to  undersell  one  another. 
The  Trust  amalgamated  about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  these  firms,  with  the 
result  that  the  insane  competition 
ceased,  improved  scientific  methods 
and  machinery  were  introduced,  a 
better  and  safer  product  is  being  sold 
to  consumers  at  a  decreased  price, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  workmen  are 
employed  and  receive  good  wages,  and 
strikes  are  unknown.  This  particular 
Trust  has  certainly  not  destroyed  com- 
petition, because  the  amount  of  oil 
refined  at  the  present  time  by  com- 
petitors of  the  Trust  is  larger  than 
the  total  quantity  refined  at  the  time 
the  Trust  was  formed.  The  charges 
brought  against  this  Trust  are  that, 
by  using  its  enormous  power  to  make 
secret  compacts  with  railway  managers 
for  obtaining  special  rates,  and  even 
blocking  the  means  of  transport 
against  its  competitors,  it  has  checked 
healthy  competition,  and  that,  al- 
though oil  is  cheaper,  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  still  had  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  never  come  into  existence. 

In  the  United  States  over  a  hun- 


dred articles,  from  steel  rails  to  coffins, 
are  in  the  hands  of  Trusts  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  of  those  com- 
binations having  been  successful  in 
creating  a  monopoly.  In  every  case 
where  Trusts  have  endeavoured  to 
create  a  monopoly  and  to  raise  prices 
above  reasonable  competitive  rates, 
the  attempt  seems  to  have  ended  in 
disaster.  The  Sugar  Trust  at  one 
time  almost  obtained  a  monopoly,  but 
its  attempt  to  inflate  prices  resulted 
in  powerful  rivals  coming  into  the 
field,  and  prices  were  lowered.  Many 
attempts  to  create  Trusts  in  the 
United  States  have  ended  in  disas- 
trous failure;  the  Salt  Trust,  for 
example,  the  Copper  Trust,  and  the 
Barbed  Wire  Trust. 

Although  the  word  Trust  has  been 
little  used  in  connection  with  English 
commerce,  the  combination  of  capi- 
talists with  a  view  to  modifying  com- 
petition is  as  old  at  least  as  the  early 
years  of  the  great  railway  companies. 
The  railway  mania  had  not  existed 
many  years  before  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  fierce  competition  meant  financial 
disaster,  and  the  myriad  small  com- 
panies became  merged  in  the  principal 
trunk  lines.  The  London  and  North- 
Western  has  swallowed  up  forty- five 
companies  in  its  time,  and  quite  re- 
cently the  Legislature  has  been  so 
unwise  as  to  allow  two  Southern 
lines  to  amalgamate,  and  thus  create 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  means  of 
transit  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
England. 

Combination  and  amalgamation 
have  been  going  on  persistently  in 
the  transport  trade  for  many  years 
past,  until  competition  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  so  low  as  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare. 
In  Sir  George  Findlay's  book  on 
THE  WORKING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  RAILWAY  will  be 
found  a  plain  unvarnished  statement 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  rail- 
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way  companies  to  suppress  competi- 
tion. The  English  and  Scotch  Traffic 
Rates  Conference  and  the  Normanton 
Conference  settle  the  rates  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
result  is  not  always  satisfactory  to 
the  public,  but  if  competition  had  not 
been  tempered  by  such  means,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  railway 
companies  would  ever  have  made 
sufficient  profit  to  enable  them  to 
improve  their  rolling-stock  to  the 
extent  which  they  have  done. 

The  cross-channel  rates  between 
England  and  Ireland  are  controlled 
by  the  English  and  Irish  Traffic  Rates 
Conference.  Similar  conferences  exist 
in  the  ocean  traffic  trade.  Where 
there  are  no  conferences  there  are 
agreements,  secret  or  open,  between 
rival  shipping  companies,  even  in 
some  cases  including  companies  of 
various  nationalities.  Within  recent 
years  there  has  been  the  amalga- 
mation of  Leyland  and  Co.  of  Hull, 
Wilson  and  Son  of  Hull,  Furness  and 
Co.  of  Hartlepool,  and  the  West 
Indian  and  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. There  has  been  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  and  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  and  the  amalga- 
mation of  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co. 
with  the  British  and  African  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  In  February,  1900, 
the  famous  Union  and  Castle  Lines 
gave  up  competition  in  favour  of 
union. 

In  our  principal  manufacturing 
industries  there  has  been  a  steady 
tendency  during  the  past  twenty 
years  for  large  firms  to  swallow  up 
numbers  of  small  firms  with  a  view  to 
checking  competition  and  to  creating 
possibilities  in  improved  methods  of 
manufacture.  The  full  advantages  of 
modern  science  as  applied  to  industry 
can  only  be  secured  when  industry 
is  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Twelve  small  firms  cannot  each 


afford  to  employ  a  chemist,  an  in- 
ventor, a  highly  trained  expert  in 
each  department,  and  the  most  costly 
labour-saving  machinery ;  but  when 
the  twelve  firms  have  combined  all 
these  things  are  possible.  There  is 
economy  in  management  and  super- 
vision. The  waste  products,  which  in 
the  case  of  small  individual  firms  are 
not  worth  dealing  with,  when  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  are  made  a 
source  of  considerable  profit.  The 
great  combination  can  secure  econo- 
mical means  of  transport  which  are 
not  possible  in  the  case  of  the  small 
manufacturer. 

The  evidence  of  these  facts  being 
recognised  and  acted  upon  is  enormous. 
In  the  textile  industry  there  is  the 
case  of  J.  and  P.  Coats  Limited.  In 
1890  it  was  floated  as  a  public 
company  with  a  capital  of  over  five 
millions.  It  has  since  absorbed  six- 
teen other  sewing-thread  companies,  it 
has  sixty  branch  houses  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  depots,  a  gigantic 
business  in  the  United  States,  and 
factories  in  Russia  and  Montreal. 
The  English  Sewing-Cotton  Company 
has  swallowed  up  all  the  remaining 
sewing  -  cotton  manufacturers,  one 
French  firm,  the  principal  Scotch  firm, 
and  has  also  a  powerful  interest  in  the 
American  Thread  Trust.  Although 
these  three  firms  almost  control  the 
sewing-cotton  industry  of  the  world, 
they  have  their  difficulties.  At  the 
present  time  the  shareholders  of  the 
English  Sewing-Cotton  Company  are 
complaining  loudly  of  mismanage- 
ment, and  declaring  that  their  foreign 
trade  is  too  much  under  the  thumb  of 
Messrs.  Coats. 

In  1898  thirty-one  firms  of  cotton- 
spinners  united  to  form  the  Fine- 
cotton  Spinners'  Association,  with  a 
capital  of  six  millions ;  fifteen  other 
firms  have  joined  them  since,  and  the 
extent  of  their  dealings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
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recently  purchased  a  coal-mine  in 
order  to  save  the  profits  of  the  coal- 
owners.  In  1898  the  Bradford  Dyers' 
Association  was  floated  with  a  capital 
of  four  millions.  It  acquired  twenty- 
two  businesses  comprising  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  Bradford  dyeing  trade; 
forty-six  other  firms  in  Lancashire  and 
Scotland  have  since  joined  the  asso- 
ciation. Similar  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  the  wool  and  worsted  trades. 
In  1899  forty-seven  firms  of  calico 
printers  and  thirteen  firms  of  mer- 
chants combined  to  form  the  Calico- 
printers'  Association.  This  concern 
now  comprises  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  calico-printing  industry  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  although  in  1901 
its  balance-sheet  showed  a  loss  of  over 
£106,000,  it  has  during  the  past  six 
months  made  a  net  profit  of  .£157,568, 
after  deducting  £99,612  for  deprecia- 
tion, maintenance,  etc.,  and  £64,000 
for  interest  on  debenture  stock.  This 
Association  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  economies  that  may  be  effected  by 
combination.  It  has  closed  several 
establishments  that  were  really  un- 
remunerative,  and  transferred  the 
plant  to  others  where  it  can  be 
worked  profitably,  thus  making  the 
whole  capital  more  productive. 

These  are  but  a  few  specific  in- 
stances of  what  is  taking  place  not 
in  a  few  industries  only,  but  in  almost 
all  of  the  great  industries.  Those 
who  are  sceptical  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  valuable  contribution  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Macrosty  to  this  subject, 
TRUSTS  AND  THE  STATE.  The  fact 
is  brought  prominently  before  the 
average  citizen,  who  finds  his  domestic 
wants  being  supplied,  not  by  ordinary 
shopkeepers  and  small  tradesmen,  but 
by  shop  managers  who  are  the  salaried 
agents  of  great  provision  merchants, 
tobacco  manufacturers,  and  brewers. 

Attempts  to  form  Combinations, 
Trusts,  and  Pools,  with  the  object  of 
checking  competition  or  creating  a 


monopoly  are  not  always  successful. 
Notorious  instances  of  failure  in  this 
country  were  the  Salt  Union  and  the 
United  Alkali  Company.  The  latter 
company  was  a  combination  of  sixty- 
four  firms  formed  in  1888.  It  tried 
to  create  a  monopoly,  but  by  raising 
prices  too  high  and  aiming  at  a 
dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  it  came 
to  disaster. 

The  Socialists'  view  of  this  new 
order  of  things  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, seeing  in  it,  as  they  do,  the  com- 
ing realisation  of  their  ideal.  They 
say  that  unrestricted  competition 
brings  about  such  evils,  that  capi- 
talists are  certain  to  become  so  weary 
of  the  task  of  cutting  each  others' 
throats  that  gradually  industry  after 
industry  will  be  absorbed  in  huge 
combinations.  The  inevitable  result 
will  be  the  creation  of  monopolies 
which  will  be  used  to  secure  enormous 
profits  for  the  capitalists  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumers,  and  especially  the 
working  class.  Private  capital  will 
thus  become  such  an  unbearable 
tyranny  that  all  classes,  in  self- 
defence,  will  agree  to  the  absorption 
by  the  State  of  monopoly  after 
monopoly  until  eventually  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution 
will  become  the  property  of  the  nation. 
They  point  to  the  signs  of  the  times, — 
how  telephone,  tramway,  water,  gas, 
railway,  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies have  begun  by  fiercely  com- 
peting with  each  other ;  they  have 
then  advanced  to  the  stage  of  agree- 
ment as  to  prices,  or  even  to  com- 
bination; finally  they  have  become 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  monopolies, 
making  the  public  convenience  sub- 
servient to  their  desire  to  create 
dividends,  until  at  last  the  public,  in 
sheer  self-defence,  has  been  forced  to 
consent  to  such  services  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  hands  of  private 
capitalists  to  the  management  of  the 
State  or  the  Municipality.  Socialists 
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say  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
Harrods  and  Liptons  of  the  future 
will  have  created  a  monopoly  in  food, 
just  as  the  water  companies  have 
created  a  monopoly  in  water,  and  we 
shall  be  forced  to  beg  our  Legislature 
to  take  over  the  food  supply  just 
as  we  have  been  forced  to  beg  our 
Municipalities  to  take  over  the  water 
supply. 

The  power  of  capitalists  to  create 
monopolies  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  warrant  our  placing  implicit 
faith  in  such  a  forecast  of  the  future 
as  that  set  forth  by  the  disciples  of 
Karl  Marx.  Free  Trade  is  a  fairly 
good  assurance  against  monopolies, 
if  not  a  complete  assurance.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  immorality 
of  the  commercial  world  will  lead  to 
many  frantic  but  futile  efforts  to 
create  combinations  and  monopolies, 
resulting  in  such  a  serious  disorgani- 
sation of  the  industrial  world  as  will 
lead  to  intense  suffering  among  the 
working  and  even  the  middle  classes. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  forecast  the 
future  ;  the  problems  of  the  present 
are  sufficient  for  all  our  energies. 
What  we  have  to  face  is  the  painful 
fact  that  the  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility between  employer  and  em- 
ployed is  being  gradually  destroyed, 
and  the  divorce  between  ownership 


and  authority  fast  becoming  absolute. 
There  may  be  no  flagrant  instances  of 
great  capitalist  combinations  acting 
tyrannously  or  unjustly  to  those  in 
their  employ;  yet  no  one  can  help 
feeling  what  a  dangerous  menace, 
especially  in  periods  of  trade  depres- 
sion, such  combinations  are  to  the 
proletariate.  Even  in  normal  times 
the  Trust  or  the  great  Combination 
is  sure  to  be  organised  on  inflexible 
lines.  There  must  be  rules  to  be 
observed  with  unswerving  rigidness  ; 
no  personal  equations  can  be  taken 
into  account.  Petty  injustices  have 
to  be  suffered ;  there  is  no  sympa- 
thetic human  tribunal  of  appeal.  The 
manager  throws  the  responsibility 
upon  his  directors,  while  each  indi- 
vidual director  pleads  that  he  is 
but  one  among  many.  The  chairmen 
are  angels  of  light,  philanthropists 
bubbling  over  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  but  powerless  before  the 
votes  of  shareholders  and  the  advice 
of  managers.  The  world  smiles  or 
sneers  at  those  who  suggest  that  the 
only  real  solution  of  the  problems  of 
modern  industrial  life  lies  in  the 
gradual  moralisation  of  capital  and 
labour.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  results  of  ignoring  such 
a  doctrine. 

F.  W.  BOCKETT. 
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You  would  hardly  expect   to  find 
an    ancient    cathedral    up    in    those 
Orkney  islands  that  one  usually  sees 
huddled  away  in  a  spare  corner  of  the 
map  and  made  to  look  even   smaller 
than  they  are    by  the  exigencies   of 
space.        Drawn    to    half    scale   they 
seem  like  the  fragments  of  a  bursting 
shell  scattered   about  an  ocean  which 
not    so    very    many   degrees   higher 
becomes   the   empty   Arctic.       It   is 
curious  to   think  of :  once,  long  ago, 
strange   ships  with  monstrous  figure- 
heads and  painted   sides,  full  of  the 
Northern   actors    of   history,   crawled 
with    their    lines    of    oars    into    the 
sounds  and  bays  of  these  islands,  till 
for  centuries  they  became  the  stage 
for  dramatic  events  and  stirring  per- 
sonages.     Some   of  the  players  bore 
names  that  any  history-book  tells  of. 
Harald    Hardrada,    old    King    Haco, 
Bothwell,    and    Montrose    have    all 
played  their  parts.      And  there  are 
others,     earls,     and      prelates,     and 
Northern   kings,   and  old  sea-rovers, 
who    were    really   far    better   worth 
knowing  than  half  the  puppets  with 
more   familiar  labels.       Then,  gradu- 
ally,   the  lights    went   out   and   the 
audience    turned   away    to    look    at 
other    things,    and    the    Orkneymen 
were    left    to    observe    the    Sabbath 
and  elect   a    County    Council.      One 
by    one    the    old    buildings    toppled 
down  and  the  old  names  changed  and 
the  old  customs  faded,  till  the  place 
of  the  islands  in  history  became  their 
place  upon  the  map ;    but  time  and 
man  have  spared  one  thing, —  this  old 
cathedral   church   of   St.   Magnus  in 
Kirkwall. 

On  the  ancient  houses  of  the  little 


borough  and  the  winding  slit  of  a  street 
the  old  red  church  still  looks  down 
benignly,  and  sometimes  (of  a  Sunday 
I  think  especially)  a  little  humor- 
ously. Over  the  grey  roofs  and  the 
tree-tops  in  sheltered  gardens  and  the 
black  mites  of  people  passing  on  their 
business,  its  lustreless  Gothic  eyes 
see  a  wide  expanse  of  land  and  a 
wider  and  brighter  sweep  of  sea. 
The  winding  sounds  and  broadening 
bays  join  and  divide  and  join  again, 
through  and  through  its  island  do- 
minions. Backwards  and  forwards, 
twice  a  day,  the  flood  tide  pours  from 
the  open  Atlantic,  and  each  channel 
becomes  an  eastward  flowing  river, 
and  then  from  the  North  Sea  the  ebb 
sets  the  races  running  to  the  west. 
Everywhere  is  the  sight  or  the  sound 
of  the  sea;  rollers  on  the  western 
cliffs,  salt  currents  among  the  islands, 
quiet  bays  lapping  the  feet  of  heathery 
hills.  Out  of  the  two  great  oceans 
the  wind  blows  like  the  blasts  of  an 
enormous  bellows,  and  on  the  horizon 
the  clouds  are  eternally  gathering. 

It  is  over  this  land  of  moor  and 
water  and  vapour  that  the  cathedral 
watches  the  people  ;  and  though  from 
the  difficulty  of  passing  through  so 
narrow  a  street  it  has  never  moved 
from  the  spot  where  it  first  arose,  and 
never  seen,  one  would  suppose,  the 
greater  part  of  its  territories,  yet  it 
knows, — none  better — the  stories  and 
the  spirit  of  all  the  islands.  Crows 
and  gulls  cruise  round  the  tower 
familiarly  and  perhaps  bring  gossip, 
but  eyes  so  long  and  narrow,  and  of 
so  inhuman  an  anatomy,  may  very 
likely  see  through  a  hill  or  a  heart 
for  themselves. 
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The  country  is  like  a  fleet  at  sea, 
and  the  old  spirit  of  the  people  came 
from  the  deep.  At  first  it  was  only 
restless  and  fierce  and  free ;  in  time 
it  began  to  think  and  at  odd  mo- 
ments to  be  troubled,  and  they  called 
it  pious.  Then  it  looked  for  a  fitting 
house  where  it  might  live  when  it 
could  no  longer  find  a  home  in  the 
people.  So  it  built  the  red  cathedral, 
and  there  it  silently  dwells  to-day. 

There  is  something  in  their  church 
none  of  the  respectable  townsfolk 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  of,  some- 
thing alive  that  vibrates  to  the  cry  of 
the  wind  and  the  breaking  of  the  sea 
and  the  little  human  events  that 
happen  in  the  crow-stepped  houses. 

On  the  wild  autumn  afternoons 
when  the  hard  north-east  wind  is 
driving  rain  and  sleet  through  the 
town,  the  old  church  begins  to  re- 
member. The  wind  and  the  sleet 
coming  over  the  sea  stir  the  quick 
spirit  so  sharply  that  every  angle 
is  full  of  sighing  noises.  As  the 
shortened  day  draws  to  an  end,  and 
lights  begin  to  twinkle  in  the  town, 
and  the  showers  become  less  frequent, 
and  the  clouds  are  rolled  up  and 
gathered  off  the  sky,  then  the  people 
come  out  into  the  streets  and  see  the 
early  stars  above  the  gable-ends  and 
high  cathedral  tower.  They  think  it 
cold  and  walk  quickly,  but  a  person- 
age of  sandstone  takes  little  note 
of  the  temperature.  The  cathedral 
merely  feels  refreshed. 

When  the  clear  windy  night  draws 
in  the  people  go  to  rest,  and  one  by 
one  the  lights  are  put  out  till  only 
the  stars  and  the  lighthouses  are  left. 
Looking  over  a  darkened  town  and  an 
empty  night,  with  the  air  moving 
fresh  from  Norway,  the  memories 
come  thick  upon  the  old  church  which 
shelters  so  many  bones.  It  is  like 
digging  up  the  soil  of  those  lands  from 
which  the  sea  has  for  centuries  re- 
ceded, and  where  the  ribs  of  ships  and 


the  skeletons  of  sailors  lie   deep  be- 
neath the  furrows  of  the  plough. 

Kirkwall  must  have  been  a  strange 
little  town  before  the  cathedral's 
memory  begins,  when  there  was  no 
red  tower  above  the  narrow  street  and 
the  little  houses,  in  the  days  when 
Rognvald  the  son  of  Kol  had  vowed 
to  dedicate  a  splendid  minster  to  his 
uncle  Saint  Magnus,  should  he  come 
by  his  own  and  call  himself  Earl  of 
Orkney  ;  and  when  the  islanders 
waited  to  see  what  aid  the  blessed 
saint  would  furnish  to  this  enterprise. 

It  is  one  of  the  island  tragedies, — 
the  saga  of  how  the  evil  Earl  Hakon 
slew  his  cousin  Earl  Magnus  outside 
the  old  church  of  Egilsay  with  that 
high  round  tower  that  you  can  see 
over  Kirkwall  bay  from  the  cathedral 
parapet;  and  how  the  grass  grew 
greener  where  he  fell,  and  miracles 
multiplied,  and  they  made  him  a  saint 
in  time. 

Though  all  these  events  happened 
before  a  stone  of  the  cathedral  was 
laid,  they  may  help  to  give  the  mean- 
ing of  its  story,  and  on  that  account 
they  are  worth,  perhaps,  a  rough  tell- 
ing here.  Earl  Hakon  had  died,  and 
his  son  Paul  ruled  in  his  stead.  He 
was  a  silent,  brave,  unlucky  man, 
upright  and  honourable  in  his  deal- 
ings, but  the  shadow  of  his  father's 
crime  lay  over  the  land.  It  brought 
old  age  and  prosperity  and  repentance 
to  the  doer  of  the  deed ;  on  his  son 
the  punishment  fell. 

Rognvald  claimed  the  half  of  the 
earldom.  Paul  answered  that  there 
was  no  need  for  long  words,  "  For  I 
will  guard  the  Orkneys  while  God 
grants  me  life  so  to  do."  And  then 
the  contest  began.  Rognvald  attacked 
from  north  and  south :  Paul  van- 
quished the  southern  fleet  and  hurry- 
ing north  drove  his  rival  back  to 
Norway ;  and  so  the  winter  came  on 
and  the  peace  that  in  those  days  men 
kept  in  winter. 
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All  had  gone  well  with  Paul,  but 
his  luck  was  to  change  with  a  little 
thing.  He  was  keeping  Yule  with 
his  friends  and  kinsmen,  when,  upon 
a  winter's  evening,  a  man,  wet  with 
the  spray  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  came 
out  of  the  dusk  and  knocked  upon 
the  door.  He  was  hardly  the  instru- 
ment, one  would  think,  a  departed 
saint  would  choose  to  build  a  cathe- 
dral with,  a  viking  with  his  sword 
ever  loose  in  its  sheath,  and  his 
lucky  star  obscured,  coming  here  for 
refuge  from  the  ashes  of  his  father 
and  his  home.  He  was  known  as 
Swein  Asleifson  (a  name  to  be  famous 
in  the  islands)  and  welcomed  for  his 
family's  sake;  they  brought  him  in 
to  the  feast,  and  the  drinking  went 
on.  In  a  little  while  there  arose  a 
quarrel  over  the  cups;  Swein  killed 
his  man  and  fled  out  into  the  night 
again.  He  was  a  landless  outlaw 
this  time,  for  the  dead  man  had  been 
high  in  favour  and  the  Earl  was  stern. 
Meanwhile  men  went  on  drinking  over 
the  hall  fires,  but  Paul's  luck  had 
departed,  and  Saint  Magnus  had  a 
weapon  to  his  hand.  In  the  spring 
the  war  began  again,  and  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  it  Earl  Paul  disap- 
peared, his  body-guard  cut  down  upon 
the  beach,  himself  spirited  clean  away. 
Swein  Asleifson  had  come  for  him  and 
carried  him  to  a  fate  that  was  never 
more  than  rumoured.  So  Rognvald 
won  the  earldom,  and  the  first  stones 
of  his  church  were  laid.  The  Saint 
had  certainly  struck  for  him. 

That  is  the  true  story  of  the  vow 
and  the  building  of  the  cathedral,  a 
tale  too  old  for  even  the  venerable 
church  to  remember.  But  all  the 
long  history  of  the  seven  centuries 
since  it  knows,  and  indeed  it  has 
played  such  a  part  in  scene  after 
scene  and  act  after  act,  that  a 
memory  would  have  to  be  of  some 
poorer  stuff  than  hewed  sandstone  to 
forget  a  past  so  stirring.  And  who 


can  be  so  far  behind  every  scene  as 
the  house  which  during  men's  lives 
listens  to  their  prayers,  and  at  last 
upon  a  day  takes  them  in  for  ever  ? 

When  it  first  began  to  look  down 
from  its  windows  upon  those  men 
going  about  their  business  in  the  sun- 
shine or  the  rain,  it  saw  among  the 
little  creatures  some  that  were  well 
worth  remembering,  though  there  be 
few  but  the  cathedral  to  remember 
them  now.  There  was  Rognvald 
himself,  that  cheerful,  gallant  Earl 
who  made  poetry  and  war,  and  sailed 
to  Jerusalem  with  all  his  chiefs  and 
friends,  fighting  and  rhyming  on  the 
way,  and  riding  home  across  the 
length  of  Europe,  and  who,  when  he 
fell  by  an  assassin's  hand,  was  laid 
at  last  beneath  the  pavement  of  this 
cathedral  he  had  founded.  And 
then,  most  memorable  of  all  the 
great  Odallers  who  followed  him  in 
war  and  sat  at  his  Yule  feasts,  there 
was  the  viking  Swein  Asleifson,  he 
who  kidnapped  Paul  and  afterwards 
became  the  lifelong  and,  on  the 
whole,  faithful  friend  of  Rognvald, 
and  the  faithless  enemy  of  almost 
everyone  else ;  the  most  daring,  un- 
scrupulous, famous  and,  judging  by 
the  way  he  always  obtained  forgive- 
ness when  he  needed  it,  the  most 
fascinating  man  in  all  the  northern 
countries.  He  was  the  luckiest,  too, 
till  the  day  he  fell  in  an  ambush  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  exclaiming  with 
his  last  breath,  in  most  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  tenor  of  his 
life  :  "  Know  this,  all  men,  that  I  am 
one  of  the  Saint  Earl  Rognvald's 
body-guard,  and  I  now  mean  to  put 
my  trust  in  being  where  he  is,  with 
God."  May  he  rest  in  peace,  wherever 
his  bones  lie,  even  though  his  refor- 
mation came  something  late,  the 
turbulent,  terrible  old  viking,  whom 
the  saga-writers  called  the  last  of 
that  profession. 

The   generation  who   built  it  had 
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passed  away,  when  on  a  summer's 
day,  after  it  had  weathered  nearly 
a  century  of  storm  and  shine,  the 
cathedral  saw  the  greatest  sight  it 
had  yet  beheld.  Haco  of  Norway 
had  come  with  his  fleet  to  reconquer 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  the 
Norse  kings'  old  inheritance.  The 
pointed  windows  watched  ship  after 
ship  sail  by  with  coloured  sails  and 
shining  shields,  bearing  the  Norse- 
men to  their  last  battle  in  southern 
lands ;  and  then  the  islands  waited 
for  the  news  that  in  those  days  was 
brought  by  the  men  who  had  made 
the  story. 

Month  upon  month  went  by ;  men 
wondered  and  rumours  flew;  the  days 
grew  shorter  and  the  gales  came  out 
of  all  the  seas.  At  last,  when  winter 
was  well  upon  the  islands,  what  were 
left  of  the  battered  ships  began  to 
straggle  home.  They  brought  back 
stories  that  the  cathedral  remembers, 
though  six  centuries  have  rolled  them 
out  of  the  memories  of  the  people  j 
tales  of  lee-shores  and  westerly 
gales,  of  anchors  dragging  under  the 
Cumbraes,  and  Scottish  knights  charg- 
ing down  upon  the  beach  where  the 
Norwegian  spears  were  ranked  on  the 
edge  of  the  tide.  Then  of  more  gales 
and  whirl-pools  in  the  Pentland,  until 
at  length  they  carried  their  old  sick 
king  ashore  to  die  in  the  bishop's 
palace  at  Kirkwall. 

He  lay  for  two  months  in  that 
ancient  building,  now  a  roofless  shell, 
standing  just  beyond  the  churchyard 
wall,  his  most  faithful  friends  beside 
him,  the  restless  Orkney  wind  with- 
out, and  the  voice  of  the  saga-reader 
by  the  bed.  First  they  read  to  him 
in  Latin  till  he  grew  too  sick  to 
follow  the  foreign  words,  and  then 
in  Norse,  through  the  sagas  of  the 
saints,  and  after  of  the  kings.  They 
had  come  down  to  his  own  father 
Sverrir,  and  then  in  the  words  of 
the  old  historian :  "  Near  midnight 


Sverrir's  saga  was  read  through,  and 
just  as  midnight  was  past,  Almighty 
God  called  King  Hacon  from  this 
world's  life."  They  buried  him  in 
the  great  red  church  that  had  stood 
sentinel  over  the  sick  chamber,  and 
as  the  race  of  vikings  died  with 
Swein,  so  the  roving,  conquering 
kings  of  Norway  passed  away  with 
Haco,  and  never  again  came  south 
to  trouble  the  seaboards. 

The  Orkneys,  however,  were  not 
yet  out  of  the  current  of  affairs. 
They  cut,  indeed,  but  a  small  figure 
compared  with  the  Orkney  of  the 
great  Earl  Thorfinn  in  the  century 
before  Rognvald  founded  his  cathe- 
dral, he  who  owned  nine  earldoms 
in  Scotland  and  all  the  southern 
isles,  besides  a  great  realm  in  Ireland. 
But  there  was  still  a  bishop  in  the 
palace,  and  an  earl  with  powers  of 
life  and  death  in  his  dominion,  and 
an  armed  following  that  counted  for 
something  in  war ;  and  the  cathedral 
was  still  the  church  of  a  small  country 
rather  than  of  a  little  county.  The 
sun  cast  the  shadows  of  dignitaries 
in  the  winding  street,  and  the  bones 
they  were  framed  of  were  laid  in  time 
beneath  the  flags  of  St.  Magnus's 
Church.  When  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  the  old  cathedral  must  hold 
a  varied  collection  of  these,  for  here 
lie  the  high  and  low  of  two  races 
and  no  man  knows  how  many  chance 
sojourners  and  travellers. 

At  last,  upon  a  dark  day  for  the 
islands,  their  era  of  semi-independence 
and  vikingism  and  Norse  romance 
came  to  a  most  undignified  end.  A 
needy  king  of  the  North  pledged 
them  to  Scotland  for  his  daughter's 
dowry,  as  a  common  man  might 
pledge  his  watch.  East  to  Norway 
was  no  longer  the  way  to  the  mother- 
land, and  the  open  horizon  meeting 
the  clouds,  the  old  high  road,  led 
now  to  a  foreign  shore.  Henceforth 
they  belonged  to  the  long  coast,  with 
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its  pale  mountain-peaks  far  away  over 
the  cliffs,  which  had  once,  so  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  belonged  to  them. 
It  was  a  transaction  intended  for  a 
season,  but  the  season  has  never  run 
to  its  limit  yet.  Now,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  never  will  ;  but  for  cen- 
turies it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  Orkneys  if  they  had  gone  the 
way  of  some  volcanic  islet  and  sunk 
quietly  below  the  grey  North  Sea. 

One  might  think  that,  when  they 
had  ceased  to  be  a  half-way  house 
between  their  sovereign  and  his 
neighbours  of  Europe,  and  were  be- 
come instead  a  geographical  term 
applied  to  the  least  accessible  portion 
of  their  new  lord's  dominions,  that 
their  history  and  their  troubles  would 
soon  have  ceased,  and  the  islanders 
been  left  to  fish,  and  reap  late  crops 
and  try  to  keep  the  winter  weather 
out.  But  there  was  no  such  good 
luck  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Alas 
for  themselves  !  they  were  too  valuable 
an  asset  in  the  Scotch  king's  treasury. 
Orkney  too  valuable  !  That  collec- 
tion of  windy,  treeless  islands,  where 
great  ponds  of  rain-water  stand 
through  the  fields  for  months  to- 
gether, and  a  strawberry  that  ripens 
is  shown  to  one's  friends.  The  plain 
truth  is  that,  measured  by  a  Scotch 
standard  of  value  in  those  days,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  pocket 
not  worth  the  picking.  The  rental 
of  Orkney  was  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  and  Fife,  I 
suppose,  was  an  El  Dorado  compared 
with  most  provinces  of  its  impecunious 
country.  So  north  they  came,  Scotch 
earls  and  bishops  and  younger  sons, 
to  make  what  they  could  before  the 
pledge  was  redeemed.  And  to  the 
old  cathedral  was  flung  the  shame  of 
standing  as  the  symbol  of  oppression. 
It  was  not  its  fault,  and  every  stone 
must  have  silently  cried  to  Heaven 
for  forgiveness.  But  a  cathedral 
meant  a  bishop,  and  an  Orkney 
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bishop  meant  the  refinement  of 
roguery  and  exaction.  When  these 
prelates  in  their  turns  came  to  per- 
manently inhabit  their  minster,  and 
they  could  at  last  hear  the  voice  of 
its  spirit  that  loves  the  land  it 
watches,  demanding  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  what  should  they 
say  1  The  old  excuse,  "  we  must 
live"?  I  can  hardly  think  the  church 
perceived  the  necessity. 

That  monument  which  the  old 
sailors  and  fighters  of  the  North 
had  built  that  they  might  link  a 
better  world  with  the  rough  and 
warring  earth,  had  to  stand  im- 
moveable  for  century  upon  century, 
watching  the  trouble  of  their  sons. 
It  saw  them  make  their  stand  at 
Summerdale  in  the  old  fashion,  with 
sword  and  halbert,  and  a  battle-cry 
on  their  lips,  and  march  back  again 
to  the  town  in  a  glimpse  of  triumph. 
But  that  quickly  faded,  and  the 
weight  of  new  laws  and  evil  rulers 
gradually  broke  the  high  spirit  en- 
tirely. It  saw  the  proud  Odallers 
reduced  to  long-suffering  "  peerie 
lairds,"  and  all  their  power  and  ro- 
mance and  circumstance  of  state  pass 
over  to  the  foreigner;  until  after  a 
time  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  some 
pages  further  back  there  was  a  closed 
chapter  of  history  which  read  quite 
differently  from  this. 

Down  below  the  parapet  of  the 
tower  the  narrow  streets  were  full 
of  the  most  splendid-looking  people, 
all  in  steel  and  the  Stuart  arms, — 
well  bar-sinistered  if  their  he  raid  ry 
was  accurate.  Earls  Robert  and 
Patrick  of  that  royal  name,  each, 
through  his  scandalous  life,  made  the 
island  the  home  of  a  prince's  court ; 
and  out  among  the  moors  and  the 
islands  the  old  race  wondered  whose 
turn  it  should  be  for  persecution  next, 
and  how  long  Heaven  would  let  these 
things  be. 

The  downfall  of  the  Stuarts'   rule 
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came  at  last,  violently  as  was  fit,  but 
to  the  end  they  used  the  old  church 
on  behalf  of  the  wrong.  The  tower 
was  wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  the 
rebels'  musketry  when  old  Earl 
Patrick  lay  by  the  heels  in  Edin- 
burgh awaiting  his  doom  as  a  traitor, 
and  his  son  held  Kirkwall  against 
what  might,  by  comparison,  be  termed 
the  Law,  and  it  was  only  at  the  point 
of  the  pike  that  they  turned  the  last 
Stuart  out  of  the  sepulchre  of  St. 
Magnus. 

Then  the  long  windows  watched 
the  shadows  of  all  manner  of  per- 
sons, who  are  well  forgotten  now, 
darken  the  prospect  for  a  while,  and 
pass  away  to  let  other  clouds  gather ; 
and  in  all  that  time  there  cannot  have 
been  many  whom  a  critical  edifice  can 
recall  with  pride. 

The  bishops  were  sent  about  their 
business  and  the  solemn  League  and 
Covenant  as  solemnly  sworn.  The 
troopers  of  Cromwell  stalked  through 
the  old  pillars  with  their  wide  hats 
the  firmer  set  on.  The  Covenant  was 
unsworn,  and  the  bishops  came  back 
and  acquired  emoluments  for  a  little 
while  longer,  till  at  last  they  went 
altogether,  and  in  good,  sober  Presby- 
terian fashion  the  awakened  people 
set  about  purifying  their  temple. 
Poor  old  church !  they  did  it  tho- 
roughly. Away  went  carving  and 
stained  glass,  and  ancient  tombs 
and  bones,  and  everything  that  the 
austere  taste  of  Heaven  is  supposed 
by  man  to  dislike.  They  made  it 
clean  with  a  kind  of  yellowish  white- 
wash, and  divided  it  by  a  sanitary 
deal  screen  impervious  to  draught. 
In  this  shameful  guise,  more  like  a 
human  sinner  penitent  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  than  the  symbol 
of  God  on  earth,  the  cathedral  has 
watched  the  advent  of  quiet  days 


and  the  slow  healing  of  time.  To- 
day the  greatest  clamour  it  hears  is 
made  by  the  rooks.  No  earl's  men 
or  bishop's  men  quarrel  in  the  street ; 
no  one  either  fears  or  harries  the 
islanders ;  the  history  of  Orkney  is 
written  and  closed  and  laid  upon 
the  shelf.  The  hands  of  the  clock 
move  evenly  round,  and  the  seasons 
change  by  the  almanack. 

But  there  stands  the  old  red 
church,  silently  remembering  and 
arranging  in  their  due  prospective 
all  these  things,  remarkable  and 
true.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it 
makes  no  comment  that  a  mortal 
can  understand,  so  that  no  one  can 
say  what  a  seasoned,  well-mortared 
observer  of  seven  centuries  of  affairs 
thinks  of  changing  dynasties  and 
creeds,  and  whether  it  is  disposed  to 
take  them  more  seriously  than  so 
many  moultings  of  feathers,  and  if 
one  can  retain  any  optimism  through 
a  course  of  white-wash  and  draught- 
proof  screens. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  for  the  old 
minster's  sake,  that  it  heeds  the  rubs 
of  fortune  very  little,  and  regards 
material  changes  just  as  so  many 
shifts  of  plumage.  Its  people  are 
still  flesh  and  blood  and  its  islands 
rock  and  turf  and  heather,  and  it 
will  take  more  than  pails  and  paint- 
brushes, and  pledges  and  Covenants, 
to  make  them  otherwise.  The  winter 
days  are  as  bleak  as  ever,  and  the 
summer  evenings  as  long  and  light, 
and  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  North 
Sea  among  the  flat  green  islands,  and 
sinks  in  the  Atlantic  behind  the 
western  heather  hills ;  and  it  is 
likely  enough  that  from  the  height 
of  the  cathedral  tower  many  other 
most  serious  events  look  surprisingly 
unimportant. 

J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 
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"Immoral?"  said  the  distinguished 
novelist  to  a  provincial  bookseller, 
"  Gogol,  the  father  of  Russian 
literature,  immoral  ?  "  "  Perhaps," 
came  the  stolid  self-satisfied  reply, 
"I  am  thinking  of  Zolo."  This 
portentous  ignorance  was  hardly 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  well-known 
schoolmaster  who,  while  rebuking  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  for  enter- 
taining the  French  novelist,  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  not 
read  a  line  of  his  works.  But  puerile 
as  such  an  attitude  is,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  be  disgusted  by  the  deluge 
of  words,  of  cheap  praise  and  equally 
cheap  abuse  now  pouring  from  the 
Press  about  that  tragic  figure  in  the 
Rue  de  Bruxelles.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  anyone  of  this  generation 
to  find  the  true  perspective  in  which 
to  view  Zola's  work  ;  but  to  one  outside 
the  clash  of  passion,  excited  equally 
by  his  revolt  from  the  Parnassians 
and  his  interference  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  an  attempt  at  a  sane  and 
temperate  estimate  may  be  permitted. 

To  the  present  writer,  a  lover  of 
France  and  her  literature,  Zola  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  when,  after 
standing  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bridges  in  the  world,  the  Pont 
Alexandre  Trois,  guarded  by  golden 
Pegasi  and  the  stone  lions  of  Dalou,  one 
comes  upon  the  Eiffel  Tower.  It  is 
immense,  imposing,  and — intolerable. 
In  vain  do  the  mechanicians  point 
out  the  masses  of  which  it  is  composed, 
the  principles  violated  in  its  con- 
struction, the  enormous  panorama  of 
which  it  commands  a  view ;  to  the 
artistic  mind  it  remains  a  blot  on 
Paris,  a  reproach  to  a  generation  that 


has  turned  its  back  on  the  beautiful. 
So  to  us  Zola  remains  a  Cyclops, — 
gigantic  in  industry  and  force,  but 
always  a  Cyclops,  glaring  with  one  eye 
upon  the  plague-spots  of  the  world,  but 
blind  to  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
spiritual  aspects  of  literature  and  life. 
In  his  early  life  he  gave  other  pro- 
mise. Indeed  there  are  few  figures 
in  literature  more  appealing  than  that 
of  the  young  Provengal,  timid  and 
stammering,  jeered  at  by  the  smart 
Parisian  students  as  Le  Marseillais, 
yet  indomitable  in  work  and  hope. 
Mr.  Sherard  has  drawn  an  interesting 
parallel  between  him  and  Chatterton 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  but  the 
advantages  were,  apparently,  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Marvellous  Boy.  He, 
at  least,  had  five  pounds  in  his  pocket 
and  introductions  to  various  distin- 
guished citizens;  Emile  Zola  was 
penniless,  and  had,  moreover,  his 
mother  to  support.  Very  fine,  very 
pathetic,  is  the  account  of  his  bitter 
struggle  for  bread ;  and  yet  this  boy 
of  nineteen,  writing  in  his  garret  with 
icy  fingers,  living  on  three  halfpenny- 
worth of  potatoes,  or  bread  fried  in 
oil,  varied  by  an  occasional  sparrow 
roasted  on  a  curtain  hook,  describes 
himself  as  perfectly  happy, — for  then 
he  had  the  magic  of  youth,  the  talis- 
man of  poetry.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  Experi- 
mental, the  crudest  school  of  natura- 
listic realism,  spent  two  years  writing 
poetry.  He  even  projected  an  im- 
mense epic,  LA  GENESE,  in  three 
books,  the  first  dealing  with  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things  down  to  the 
appearance  of  man  on  this  planet,  the 
second  with  his  past,  and  the  third 
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with  his  gradual  evolution  heaven- 
wards. Of  this  great  conception  eight 
mediocre  lines  alone  survive.  For 
Zola  was  the  child  of  heredity,  of  his 
own  day.  From  his  father,  a  young 
Venetian  who  had  abandoned  Italy 
from  dislike  to  the  Austrian  rule,  he 
inherited  a  tendency  to  Bohemianism 
and  a  Herculean  industry  in  devoting 
himself  to  great  schemes.  As  the 
father,  FranQois  Zola,  dedicated  ten 
years  of  his  life  to  providing  the 
people  of  Aix  with  good  drinking 
water  from  a  canal  of  his  own  con- 
struction, on  the  banks  of  which  the 
mistral  struck  him  for  death,  so  the 
son  Emile  devoted  himself  to  the  cult 
of  the  Roman  Experimental. 

My  novels  [he  said]  have  always  been 
written  with  a  loftier  aim  than  merely  to 
amuse.  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
novel  as  a  means  of  expression  that  I 
have  chosen  it  as  the  form  in  which  to 
present  to  the  world  what  I  wish  to  say 
on  the  social,  scientific,  and  psychological 
problems  that  occupy  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men.  I  might  have  said  what  I 
wanted  to  say  in  another  form ;  but  the 
novel  has  to-day  risen  from  the  place 
which  it  held  in  the  last  century  at  the 
banquet  of  letters.  It  was  then  the  idle 
pastime  of  the  hour,  and  sat  low  down 
between  the  fable  and  the  idyll.  To-day 
it  contains,  or  may  be  made  to  contain, 
everything,  and  it  is  because  that  is  my 
creed  that  I  have  become  a  novelist.  I 
have,  as  I  believe,  certain  contributions 
to  make  to  the  thought  of  the  world  on 
certain  subjects,  and  I  have  chosen  the 
novel  as  the  best  means  of  communi- 
cating them  to  the  world. 

Then,  as  the  literary  movement  is 
inevitably  affected  by  the  scientific 
movement  running  parallel  with  it, 
the  age  which  saw  Pasteur's  research 
in  the  laboratory  saw  Zola's  research 
after  human  documents.  And  as  the 
chemist  is  not  daunted  by  ugliness  in 
his  material,  neither  is  the  novelist 
by  the  vileness  of  the  dregs  in  which 
he  works.  To  a  just  and  thinking 
mind,  while  it  is  unfair  almost  to 


baseness  to  accuse  Zola  of  being  a 
deliberate  corrupter  of  youth,  a  grave 
charge  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
science  is  so  often  faulty,  purblind, 
wanting.  He  is  a  singularly  poor 
observer,  and  his  deductions  are 
frequently  false.  Take,  for  instance, 
one  of  his  famous  declarations  of 
faith  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  old 
chemist  in  PARIS. 

And  how  many  times  have  I  told  you 
that  science  alone  is  the  world's  revolu- 
tionary force,  the  only  force  which  far 
above  all  paltry  political  incidents,  the 
vain  agitations  of  despots,  priests,  sec- 
tarians, ambitious  peoples  of  all  kinds, 
works  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
come  after  us,  and  prepares  the  triumph 
of  truth,  justice  and  peace  ?  If  you  wish 
to  overturn  the  world  by  striving  to  Bet  a 
little  more  happiness  in  it,  you  have  only 
to  remain  in  your  laboratory  here,  for 
human  happiness  can  only  spring  from 
the  furnace  of  the  scientist. 

The  logic  here  is  absolutely  false. 
Human  happiness  never  has  sprung, 
never  can  spring  from  the  furnace 
of  the  scientist.  Science  is  as  old  as 
man  himself ;  it  began  when  the  first 
cave-man  fitted  a  flint-head  to  his  axe 
for  combat  with  the  first  cave-bear. 
Krupp  and  Maxim  guns  may  make 
for  happiness,  but  the  proposition  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  What 
justice  do  we  find  in  Nature?  Little, 
indeed,  of  that  justice  which  this 
singular  apostle  so  vaunts  above 
charity.  Much,  however,  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Zola  early 
turned  from  the  teaching  of  Mon- 
taigne, the  master  of  that  true  artist, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  no  less  than  of  our 
own  Shakespeare,  to  follow  that  of 
Rabelais.  "  Je  me  moque  parfaitement 
tf  Hamlet  !  "  he  wrote  on  one  occasion. 
But  the  Prince  of  Denmark  has  his 
revenge.  He  moves,  and  shall  move, 
an  eternal  figure  before  endless 
generations  of  seeking  souls  when 
the  whole  Rougon-Macquart  series  is 
forgotten. 
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Having  startled  Europe  with 
L'AssoMMOiR,  Zola  devoted  himself 
with  unflagging  industry,  for  close 
on  twenty  years,  to  developing  this 
partly  psychical,  but  still  more 
physiological,  study  of  a  family  under 
the  Second  Empire.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  its  principal  thesis  is  the 
doctrine  of  heredity ;  and  those  who 
had  predicted  that  this  young  dis- 
ciple of  Stendhal  and  Flaubert  would 
prove  the  greatest  of  living  novelists 
suffered  a  disappointment.  For  truly 
to  fill  that  rdle,  one  must  first  have 
the  gift  of  creative  imagination  cor- 
rected and  fortified  by  contact  with 
reality.  And  in  spite  of  his  theories 
so  loudly  and  strenuously  insisted 
upon,  it  is  precisely  in  fidelity  to 
truth  that  Zola  fails.  What  did  the 
recluse  of  Medan  know  of  contem- 
porary France?  Schools  of  thought 
rose  and  waned  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  the  whole  Naturalistic  move- 
ment ebbed  away,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Romantic  reaction  culminating 
in  the  Symbolists  and  CYRANO  DE 
BERGERAC.  Italy,  for  ten  years  a 
storehouse  of  Lombroso's  tractates  on 
criminology,  returned  to  the  cult  of 
the  poets  with  unfeigned  joy;  yet 
Zola,  who  to  the  last  learned  no 
language  but  his  own,  still  manu- 
factured novels  according  to  a  dis- 
credited formula.  His  incapacity  for 
apprehending  art,  for  instance,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  not  even  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  painter 
Manet  enabled  him  to  draw  a  more 
life-like  figure  of  an  artist  than 
the  detestable  Lantier  in  L'CEuvRE, 
or  to  differentiate  the  conversation 
of  French  artists  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  from  that  of 
French  bullock- drivers  in  that  apocry- 
phal period  the  Second  Empire. 
Conversation  is  indeed  one  of  his 
weakest  points,  an  ugly  and  limited 
vocabulary  being  common  alike  to  his 


ladies  and  his  washerwomen,  his 
princes  of  the  Church  and  his  soldiers. 
Nor  are  his  types  in  any  way  truly 
national;  his  French  officers  are 
neither  officers  nor  Frenchmen ;  his 
priests  would  be  repudiated  by  every 
order ;  his  women  fall  inevitably  into 
two  categories,  the  negatively  ideal 
like  Albine,  Dr.  Pascal's  daughter,  or 
the  unspeakable  like  Nana. 

To  what,  then,  must  be  attributed 
the  enormous  sensation  he  has  made? 
First,  one  fears,  to  the  fact  that,  like 
Baudelaire,  he  has  torn  away  the 
veil  from  those  unimaginable  horrors 
the  final  corruptions  which  for  six 
thousand  years  the  more  spiritual 
man  has  tried  to  conceal  even  from 
his  inmost  thought;  then  to  the 
recognition  of  some  righteous  flame, 
some  genuine  Sceva  indignatio  on 
behalf  of  the  suffering  down-trodden 
ranks  of  humanity,  and  unquestionably 
to  his  strange,  colossal  imagination. 
True,  according  to  his  own  theory,  a 
novelist  has  no  business  with  an 
imagination :  he  only  wants  a  note- 
book ;  but  in  so  far  as  his  work 
contradicted  his  theories,  just  in  so 
far  did  he  triumph.  No  writer  can 
compare  with  him  in  the  treatment 
of  crowds,  of  external  surroundings, 
of  personifications  of  the  concrete. 
Take,  in  respect  of  the  first,  the  un- 
forgettable wanderings  of  the  army  in 
LA  DEBACLE,  its  accumulated  suffer- 
ings, whether  it  climbed  to  its  Calvary 
under  the  blast  of  the  Prussian  guns 
or  perished  in  the  hospital ;  even  the 
miseries  of  the  great  troop  of  rider- 
less horses  haunt  the  imagination. 
Houses,  machinery,  even  a  railway 
train,  become  in  his  hands  alive  and 
sinister.  For  the  individual  Zola  has 
little  pity;  of  the  human  heart  he 
has  little  knowledge.  "It  is  salutary," 
a  defender  of  his  moral  teaching  has 
written,  "to  be  horrified  and  sickened, 
when  the  horror  and  the  sickening 
make  one  look  around,  pause,  and 
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reflect."  But  why  should  one  visit 
the  Morgue,  or  the  wards  of  a  cancer 
hospital,  unless  endowed  with  a  talis- 
man to  help  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 
And  that  Zola  was  possessed,  one 
might  almost  say  hallucinated,  by  the 
animal  in  man,  the  lowest  and  basest 
physical  aspect  of  things,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  handling  of  his  subject 
in  L'CEuvBE.  The  theme  is  a  simple 
one :  a  great  painter  who  marries 
and  then  falls  in  love  with  his  art 
instead  of  his  wife.  Such  a  story  in 
the  hands  of  Paul  Bourget  or 
Tourgueniev  would  be  a  little  tragedy, 
touching  and  spiritual.  In  Zola's, 
there  is  a  brutality  of  treatment,  an 
indescribable  imagery  which  translates 
it  gratuitously  into  the  domain  of  the 
vile.  Perhaps  in  order  to  show  the 
world  that  he,  too,  could  be  idyllic 
and  romantic,  he  wrote  LE  REVE,  in 
which  he  merely  demonstrated  his 
lack  of  any  fine  sense  of  romance,  his 
inability  to  picture  maidenhood.  "  Let 
Zola  remain  Zola,"  said  an  admirable 
French  critic ;  "let  him  leave  un- 
touched the  month  of  Mary  and  the 
soul  of  a  girl." 

He  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  describ- 
ing the  fine  figure  of  Doctor  Pascal 
with  his  love  of  work,  his  devotion  to 
science,  who,  with  stoic  heroism,  takes 
notes  of  his  own  death-agonies,  and 
in  the  first  of  the  trilogy  LES  TROIS 
VILLES.  By  a  wonderful  accumulation 
of  detail,  by  slow  touches,  a  pro- 
foundly moving  picture  is  given  of 
the  sufferers  on  their  way  to  Lourdes, 
especially  those  in  the  terrible 
"white"  train,  and  again  of  their 
heartrending  faith,  their  cry  to  a  deaf 
Heaven  in  the  midnight  procession. 
It  seems  as  if  that  cry  must  echo 
down  the  ages.  One  figure  links  the 
three  books  together,  that  of  the  Abbe* 
Froment  who,  having  made  shipwreck 
of  his  faith  at  Lourdes,  goes  to  Rome, 
in  singularly  unconvincing  fashion,  to 
convert  the  Pope.  So  far  as  size 


goes,  ROME  is  a  colossal  performance. 
There  are  some  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  it,  treating  of  centuries 
of  old  Rome,  centuries  of  pagan  Rome, 
Rome  republican,  imperial,  medieval, 
Christian,  in  fact  of  Rome  under 
every  aspect  except  in  that  mysteri- 
ous, essential  form  in  which  she  has 
always  dominated  the  imagination 
of  the  world.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  Zola's  industry, — 
and  his  barrenness  of  soul — than  this 
stupendous  compilation.  Some  fine 
strokes  of  satire  there  are,  undoub- 
tedly ;  but  was  there  ever  an  Italian 
cardinalate  so  little  subtle,  a  Pope 
so  far  below  the  dignity  of  his  great 
office,  or  a  love-affair  so  unlovely  ?  In 
PARIS  the  same  gigantic  machinery  is 
set  in  motion,  but  what  life  there  was 
in  it  to  start  with  is  soon  suffocated 
by  the  very  weight  of  the  frame- work ; 
yet  the  wheels  go  creaking  and  grind- 
ing on.  It  is  overwhelmingly  dull. 
Almost  the  only  point  of  interest  in  it 
is  that  the  author  abandons  the  hope- 
less fatalism  of  his  earlier  work  for  a 
more  human  sympathy  with  Positivist 
doctrines.  Still  more  optimistic  is 
his  attitude  in  FECONDITE,  in  which 
there  are  some  charming  pictures  of 
the  domestic  happiness  of  Mathieu  and 
Marianne.  But  is  the  pleasure  given 
by  contemplating  groups  of  young 
children  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
nightmare-horrors  of  surgical  dens  1 
Surely  Zola  is  at  times  the  most 
terrible  preacher  that  ever  afflicted 
humanity. 

In  relation  to  public  life  Zola's 
name  will  be  for  ever  associated  with 
the  Dreyfus  case,  by  his  famous  letter 
J'ACCUSE.  We  know  what  has  been 
the  verdict  of  England,  how  from 
having  been  proscribed  as  a  writer, 
Zola  was  welcomed  with  open  arms, — 
or  to  speak  literally,  with  fireworks 
from  the  Crystal  Palace — as  the  one 
righteous  man  in  Sodom,  the  one  up- 
holder of  the  innocent  victim  against 
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a  perjured  Government.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  re-try  the  case  here  and 
now.  But  candour  recalls  how,  to 
an  impartial  observer  of  the  trial  at 
Rennes,  Captain  Dreyfus  appeared, 
somewhat  plainly,  an  unheroic, 
enigmatic  figure,  how  the  French 
Government  obstinately  refused  to 
.show  its  hand.  An  inconvenient  and 
unpopular  conscience,  moreover,  will 
insist  on  asking, — "  If  at  the  worst 
part  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
dark  days  of  Stormberg  and  Magers- 
fontein,  George  Meredith  had  written 
to  THE  TIMES  denouncing  one  general 
for  inefficiency,  another  for  favouritism, 
and  a  third  for  insobriety,  the  action 
might  have  been  brave,  disinterested, 
sincere,  but  could  it,  in  a  high 
and  noble  sense,  have  been  called 
patriotic  ? "  The  truth  is  that,  even 
with  the  fine  words  of  M.  Anatole 
France's  peroration  ringing  in  our 
ears,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the 
highest  moral  qualities  to  one  in 
whom  the  commercial  instinct  and 
the  love  of  notoriety  were  the  ruling 
passions.  Zola  boasted  openly  that 
he  had  written  a  novel  on  the  ruin 
of  France  without  offending  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  his  Prussian  customers. 
The  large  sums  earned  by  his  novels 
were  spent  in  vulgar  decoration, 
florid  architecture,  and  heavy  feed- 
ing. The  man  of  letters  was  not 
welcome  at  Medan  which  was  over- 
run with  the  reporter,  the  translator 
out  of  every  nation  and  every  tribe, 
from  Greenland  to  Patagonia.  The 
test  of  every  novel  was,  "  How  many 
hundred  thousand  copies  will  sell  1 " 
and  the  man  who  began  as  an  enor- 
mous intellectual  force  ended  as  a 
mere  bookmaker.  His  private  life, 
one  admits  with  pleasure,  was  wholly 
blameless,  and  his  attitude  towards 
Dreyfus  was  at  least  touched  with 
generosity. 


It  would  be  equally  presumptuous 
and  futile  to  forecast  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity upon  the  mass  of  work  he  has 
left  behind,  though  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted that  his  highest  praise  will  be 
based  on  this,  that  he  never  feared 
to  lash  hypocrisy  and  sloth ;  but  one 
last  word  of  personal  impression 
may  be  permitted.  "  How  many 
phantoms,"  wrote  Chateaubriand,  in 
a  fine  phrase,  "  have  I  seen  defile 
through  the  dream  of  life  1 "  Through 
the  deeper  dream  of  Zola's  fiction  we 
pass  into  a  world  full  of  monstrous 
shapes,  sinister  and  fatal,  a  world 
without  harmony,  gaiety,  or  beauty 
of  form,  without  mystery,  fragrance, 
or  twilight.  Its  chief  illumination, 
after  a  garish  daylight,  is  the  electric 
arc,  the  nursery  night-light,  and  the 
bicycle-lamp.  Doubtless  these  are 
good  in  their  own  places;  but  the 
soul  demands  more,  the  rose  of  dawn, 
the  mystic  promise  of  the  rainbow, 
the  soft  eyes  of  lovers,  steadfast  even 
in  the  grisly  face  of  Death,  the  shin- 
ing of  the  stars,  some  hint  of  that 
divine  force  which,  whether  called 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  evolution 
of  the  soul,  works  for  the  salvation  of 
man,  from  within  and  not  from  with- 
out. The  reproach,  it  must  be 
admitted,  justly  brought  against  the 
Idealist  is  this,  that,  sunk  in  dreams 
of  Tir  n'an-Og,  or  Heaven  itself,  he 
leaves  living  children  to  die,  the  slum 
to  fester  at  his  gate,  and  human 
wreckage  to  strew  the  streets ;  but 
when  he  awakes  there  is  no  more 
passionate  helper  of  humanity.  The 
reproach  against  Zola  is  this,  that  he 
materialised  the  ideal.  To  revert  to 
a  former  metaphor,  he  remains  a 
Cyclops,  a  giant  who,  half  in  brutal 
wantonness,  half  because  he  was 
unaware  of  her  existence,  caught 
Psyche  in  his  hand  and  bruised  the 
beauty  of  her  wings. 


THE  IMPERIALISM  OF  CROMWELL. 


THE  foundations  of  the  English 
Empire  were  laid  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  When  that  era 
opened,  there  were  no  established 
trading  connections  between  this 
country  and  the  East,  and  some  fish- 
ing rights  in  Newfoundland  consti- 
tuted our  only  territorial  claims  in 
the  West.  Before  it  closed,  however, 
the  East  India  Company  had  obtained 
a  firm  footing  in  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Bengal,  and  had  already  entered 
on  its  career  of  conquest.  We  had 
some  possessions  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
and  held  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  other 
West  Indian  Islands,  while  our  colo- 
nies stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Florida  to 
Canada.  The  rapid  growth  of  these 
distant  possessions  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  extraordinary  enterprise  which 
Englishmen  were  showing  both  in 
commerce  and  colonisation.  Mercan- 
tile activity  has  always  served  as  a 
pioneer  and  has  extended  our  political 
influence  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
even  though  naval  or  military  expedi- 
tions have  subsequently  been  necessary 
to  hold  and  maintain  the  positions 
occupied  by  cultivators  and  traders. 
The  bases  of  the  British  Empire  were 
laid  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  this 
was  its  lasting  achievement,  and  the 
work  was  accomplished  by  men  who 
were  strongly  influenced  by  economic 
motives. 

It  is  equally  true  that  one  figure 
stands  out  in  the  history  of  England 
during  the  seventeenth  century  as 
unique.  There  is  something  extraor- 
dinarily dramatic  in  the  rise  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  from  a  position  of  compara- 
tive obscurity  to  supreme  authority 


not  only  in  the  Army,  but  in  the 
State  also.  He  has  been  described 
by  Professor  Gardiner  as  a  typical 
Englishman;  and  some  who  doubt 
whether  the  traits  which  mark  his 
character  are  widely  diffused  in  the 
present  day,  would  yet  assert  that 
his  life  was  thoroughly  typical  of  the 
dominant  political  and  religious  forces 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  England.  It  seems  to  follow, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he 
should  be  expected  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  work  of  colonisation  and 
commercial  expansion  and  empire 
building,  which  was  the  principal 
achievement  of  the  ages  from  which 
he  drew  his  inspiration  and  on  which 
he  left  so  deep  a  mark.  Recent 
writers  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
attributing  to  him  a  keen  interest 
in  economic  progress  and  the  conse- 
quent expansion  of  England.  Dr. 
Beer,  of  Columbia  College,  who  has 
studied  the  later  policy  of  England 
towards  the  American  colonies  most 
carefully,  lays  stress  on  this  element 
in  connection  with  Cromwell's  expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies:  "  Economic 
motives  were  the  cause,  religious  mo- 
tives the  justification  of  the  West 
Indian  project.  ...  In  fighting 
Spain,  Cromwell  believed  that  he  was 
fighting  the  Lord's  battles.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  battles 
would  never  have  been  fought,  if 
victory  in  them  would  not  have  added 
to  England  power  and  greatness."1 
Seeley's  judgment,  "  That  notions  of 
trade  seem  at  most  but  secondary  in 
his  mind "  is  dismissed  with  scorn 

1  QUARTERLY     REVIEW     OF     POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  (New  York),  xvi.,  608-11. 
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as  based  "on  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  facts,"  since,  according  to  Dr. 
Beer,  the  fundamental  motives  for 
the  expedition  were  "  economic." 
Mr.  Wolf,  in  his  interesting  mono- 
graph on  the  re-admission  of  the 
Jews,  is  even  more  decided  in  his 
statement. 

The  He -admission  of  the  Jews  to  Eng- 
land was  one  of  Cromwell's  own  schemes, 
— part  and  parcel  of  that  dream  of  Im- 
perial expansion  which  filled  his  later 
days  with  its  stupendous  administration 
and  vanished  so  tragically  with  his  early 
death — it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  .  .  . 
Cromwell's  statecraft  was,  as  I  have  said, 
not  entirely  or  even  essentially  governed 
by  religious  policy.  He  desired  to  make 
England  great  and  prosperous  as  well  as 
pious  and  free.  .  .  .  The  Jews  could 
not  but  appeal  to  him  as  very  desirable 
instruments  for  his  colonial  and  com- 
mercial policy.1 

Sir  William  Hunter  expresses  the 
same  view  in  a  forcible  fashion  :  "  As 
he  set  himself  while  still  a  cavalry 
colonel  to  form  an  army  of  victory  at 
home,  so  he  resolved,  as  head  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  create  a  marine 
which  should  give  England  predomi- 
nance abroad.  The  Navigation  Act 
of  1651  served  as  his  new  model  for 
winning  the  supremacy  of  the  seas."  2 

In  the  face  of  these  confident  asser- 
tions I  venture  to  put  forward  a  few 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Seeley's 
insight  did  not  play  him  false  in  this 
matter,  and  that  Cromwell  was  but 
little  concerned  with  the  progress 
in  commerce  and  colonisation  which 
brought  about  the  expansion  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  there  was  during 
this  period  no  marked  development 
of  trade  policy.  Various  steps  were 
taken  under  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  Protectorate  for  the  benefit  of 

1  MANASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL'S  MISSION  TO 
OLIVER  CROMWELL,  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

2  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  ii.,  107. 


English  commerce,  and  we  may,  if 
we  like,  ascribe  them  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Cromwell,  though  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  ground 
for  doing  so.  There  is,  for  example, 
no  evidence  that  Cromwell  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  passing  of  the 
Navigation  Act.  On  the  day  when 
he  was  writing  his  well-known  des- 
patch about  the  "crowning  mercy" 
at  Worcester,  the  House  was  sitting 
in  Committee  on  the  Bill  which  had 
already  passed  its  second  reading  ;  he 
did  not  join  the  Committee  on  Trade 
till  some  weeks  later.  A  con- 
temporary writer  regarded  him  as  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the 
measure.  Roger  Coke  held  that  the 
Navigation  Act  was  merely  mis- 
chievous in  its  effects  on  English 
trade ;  but,  much  as  he  disliked 
Cromwell,  he  makes  the  grudging 
admission  that  "Old  Oliver  looked 
coldly"  upon  it  and  constantly  set 
it  aside  by  granting  licences.1  But 
whether  Cromwell  directed  the  trade 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  or  not, 
it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
no  evidence  has  been  brought  forward 
which  shows  that  the  authorities 
during  the  Interregnum  entertained 
new  ideas  as  to  the  line  that  ought 
to  be  pursued.  The  Civil  War  in 
England  had  led  to  a  considerable 
disturbance  of  trade,  and  the  execution 
of  the  King  had  raised  a  scandal 
which  rendered  the  position  of 
English  merchants  in  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  countries  ex- 
ceedingly difficult;  while  royalist 
privateers,  and  the  ships  of  other 
nations  preyed  upon  English  com- 
merce. The  resentment  in  Russia 
was  so  keen  that  trading  relations 
were  broken  off  by  the  Czar,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Spaniards  was  very 
injurious.  The  footing  which  English 
merchants  had  purchased  for  them- 

1  DISCOURSE  OP  TRADE  (1670),  p.  22. 
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selves  in  Andalusia  in  1645  was  lost, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restora- 
tion (in  1667)  that  their  privileges 
were  so  enlarged  and  extended  that 
they  had  any  chance  of  competing 
there  with  the  Dutch.  To  this  extent 
at  all  events  the  Protector  failed  to 
recover  the  ground  which  had  been 
lost  during  the  troubles  at  home. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  Cromwell 
had  control  of  a  much  finer  navy 
than  was  possessed  by  Charles  the 
First,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  that  monarch  was  either 
indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of 
maritime  power  or  careless  about  the 
protection  of  merchant-shipping.  The 
necessity  of  repelling  the  attacks  of 
Algerian  pirates  had  been  the  reason 
put  forward  for  levying  Ship-money, 
and  there  are  constant  references  in 
the  State  Papers  to  the  employment 
of  royal  ships  on  convoy  service.  The 
troubles  connected  with  the  Civil 
War  greatly  increased  the  risks  to 
traders,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
Council  of  State,  though  they  gave 
some  attention  to  the  subject  in 
1650,  were  successful  in  supplying 
adequate  protection  even  to  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
attempt  to  provide  convoys  for  the 
Levant  trade  was  costly,  while  an 
occasional  raid,  like  Blake's  attack 
on  the  nest  of  pirates  at  Tunis,  only 
seems  to  have  increased  the  ordinary 
risks  of  English  trade  in  these  parts. 
Many  dismal  complaints  of  loss 
were  made  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Protectorate;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  Restoration  that  an  effective 
convoy  system  at  moderate  rates 
was  organised,  so  as  to  enable  the 
English  merchant  to  compete  with 
the  Dutch. 

Cromwell  was  more  fortunate  in 
his  dealings  with  Portugal,  and  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  which  was  of 
importance  to  English  merchants. 
With  the  restoration  of  the  House 


of  Braganza  in  1640  the  Portuguese 
territories  in  Brazil  and  the  settle- 
ments in  India  were  cut  off  from 
Spanish  influence,  and  it  was  important 
that  English  merchants  should  have 
a  favourable  reception  at  Lisbon,  and 
be  free  to  engage  in  the  distant 
trades  for  which  Portuguese  shipping 
did  not  suffice,  as  well  as  in  the 
carrying  trade  in  European  waters. 
There  was  an  ancient  amity  between 
the  Crowns  of  England  and  of 
Portugal,  and  in  1642  Charles  had 
completed  a  treaty  which  renewed 
the  old  relations  and  gave  English 
merchants  a  satisfactory  footing. 
Not  unnaturally  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal favoured  the  royalist  cause, 
and  gave  shelter  and  assistance  to 
Prince  Rupert  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  a  triumph 
for  the  diplomacy  of  the  Protector 
that  he  was  able  to  heal  the  breach 
that  had  arisen  and  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  English  merchants 
to  a  position  similar  to,  though  not 
so  favourable  as,  that  which  Charles 
had  secured  for  them  ;  but  in  this 
there  was  nothing  new. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  go  no  farther  back,  English  rulers 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  access  to 
the  Baltic  trade  on  favourable  terms, 
— especially  as  regards  the  tolls 
exacted  at  the  Sound.  Cromwell 
was  successful  in  negotiating  with 
Denmark  to  obtain  the  concession 
that  the  English  should  pay  no 
higher  tolls  than  those  demanded 
of  the  most  favoured  nation.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  English 
were  able  to  take  much  advantage 
of  this  turn  of  affairs ;  there  was 
a  lack  of  shipping  suitable  for  the 
Baltic  trade,  and  the  Navigation  Act 
of  1651  had  made  it  impossible  to 
import  timber  and  naval  stores  in 
Dutch  bottoms.  So  great  was  the 
mischief  accruing  to  the  maritime 
interest  of  the  realm  from  the 
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deficiency  of  these  commodities  that 
it  was  necessary  to  relax  the  provisions 
of  the  Navigation  Act  over  and  over 
again;  but  the  Muscovy  trade,  the 
Eastland  trade,  and  the  Northern 
trades  do  not  seem  to  have  developed 
to  any  extent  under  the  Protectorate, 
or  even  to  have  recovered  the  measure 
of  prosperity  they  had  enjoyed  under 
Charles. 

Those,  however,  who  insist  on 
Cromwell's  eagerness  to  promote  mari- 
time and  imperial  interests  do  not 
profess  to  rest  their  case  so  much  on 
what  he  actually  accomplished  as  on 
the  policy  which  was  adopted  while 
he  had  a  prominent  place  in  public 
affairs.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1651 
has  often  been  said  to  mark  a 
turning-point  in  the  relative  position 
of  England  and  Holland  on  the  seas. 
It  was  passed  with  the  definite  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  Dutch  supre- 
macy in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  under  its  aegis  English  shipping 
did  certainly  increase  until,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  outstripped  that  of  Holland 
altogether.  How  far  the  Act  in 
question  contributed  to  this  result 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  partly  because 
it  is  clear  that  for  considerable 
periods  it  was  not  enforced,  and  that 
its  operation  was  occasionally  sus- 
pended. Constant  complaints  have 
come  down  to  us  as  to  its  mischievous 
effects  on  English  trade,  and  all  that 
we  are  able  to  say  is  that  the 
experts  who  persisted  in  maintaining 
its  principles,  and  who  tried  to  put 
them  in  practice,  were  probably  better 
informed  as  to  its  working  than  any- 
one can  be  in  the  present  day.  We 
may  come,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  benefited 
English  shipping,  and  to  that  extent 
did  some  negative  injury  to  Holland ; 
the  Dutch  did  not  in  all  probability 
increase  as  much  as  they  would  have 
done.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 


it  inflicted  more  than  a  temporary  in- 
convenience or  that  it  caused  positive 
injury  to  the  United  Provinces.  The 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  country 
continued  to  advance  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  energy 
of  the  Dutch  may  have  been  deflected 
from  ocean  voyages  to  those  nearer 
trades  which  Adam  Smith  deemed 
to  be  more  profitable.  But  apart 
altogether  from  the  difficult  question 
as  to  how  far  this  measure  served  its 
purpose  and  injured  the  Dutch,  there 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
policy  was  a  new  departure.  Navi- 
gation Acts  of  one  sort  or  another 
had  been  in  operation  at  various 
dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Second  ;  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the 
expedient  of  limiting  commerce  to 
English  ships  had  been  somewhat 
discredited,  as  it  was  found  that  it 
provoked  counter-restrictions  in  other 
lands  and  might  reduce  commercial 
intercourse  to  a  dead-lock.  James 
the  First  had  remitted  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  to  his  Council  of 
Trade  in  1622,  and  it  certainly 
assumed  a  new  importance  with  the 
growth  of  the  tobacco  and  sugar 
colonies  in  Virginia  and  the  West 
Indies.  These  plantations,  which 
were  not  utilised  for  subsistence 
farming,  but  for  the  growth  of  valu- 
able commodities  for  export,  had  been 
founded  and  were  maintained  with 
the  help  of  the  capital  of  English 
merchants,  and  it  seemed  fair  that 
they  should  have  a  first  claim  to 
the  profits  that  might  accrue  from 
the  commerce.  During  the  war  with 
France  Charles  the  First  had  been  in 
favour  of  allowing  other  ships  to  be 
employed  ;*  but  the  intrusion  of 
Dutch  merchants  became  so  general 
that  in  1637  he  adopted  another 
policy  and  endeaA^oured  to  drive  the 
Hollanders  out  of  the  trade  alto- 
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gether.  He  enjoined  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  to  "  strictly  and  reso- 
lutely forbid  all  trade  or  trading 
with  any  Dutch  ship  that  shall 
either  purposely  or  casually  come  to 
any  of  your  plantations."  If,  how- 
ever, in  extremity  they  made  an 
exception  he  insisted  that  "  good 
caution  and  bond  be  taken  both  by 
the  Dutch  master  as  also  of  the 
owners  of  the  said  tobacco  and  other 
commodities  so  laden  that  they  shall 
without  fraud  be  brought  to  our 
port  of  London."  Here  we  have  the 
principle  of  the  Navigation  Acts  as 
regards  both  ships  and  commodities ; 
and  a  proclamation  of  1629  also 
anticipates  that  measure  in  applying 
similar  restrictions  to  the  Eastland 
trade. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  admit  the  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  Cromwell,  or  to  recognise 
that  he  exercised  any  very  great 
influence  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  England. 
Commercial  affairs  do  not  seem  to 
have  prospered  greatly  under  his 
rule,  and  the  measures  which  he 
took  in  regard  to  them  were  for  the 
most  part  directly  borrowed  from 
the  system  of  Charles.  We  are  able 
to  press  the  argument  a  little  further, 
however,  and  to  show  that  he  was 
half-hearted  or  careless  about  matters 
that  were  essential  to  the  growth  of 
English  maritime  power,  and  that 
his  ideas,  so  far  from  being  in 
advance  of  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, were  actually  retrograde. 

The  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  had 
endeavoured  to  direct  commercial  in- 
tercourse into  channels  which  might 
promote  the  maritime  strength  of 
England  as  a  fighting  power.  The 
gravest  defect  in  the  Navigation  Act 
was  its  application  to  the  Baltic 
trade,  since  it  seems  to  have  caused 
an  interruption  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  communication  and  increased  the 


difficulty  of  procuring  naval  stores  ; 
and  Cromwell  showed  a  curious  dis- 
regard of  another  element  of  national 
strength.  The  best  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  saltpetre  and  having 
the  means  of  making  gunpowder  lay 
in  the  development  of  the  East  India 
trade.  James  and  Charles  had  both 
been  eagerly  interested  in  the  supply 
of  saltpetre  ;  they  did  not  indeed 
show  any  great  enthusiasm  for 
strengthening  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  they  fre- 
quently exercised  their  power  of 
authorising  particular  voyages  on  the 
part  of  independent  traders.  Crom- 
well's position  was  very  different; 
he  aspired  to  ape  the  pretensions  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  and  proposed 
to  divide  the  world  between  the  two 
maritime  Protestant  Powers.  His 
suggestion  was  that  the  Dutch  should 
withdraw  from  America,  and  that 
Englishmen  should  abandon  their 
position  in  the  East.  So  far  was 
he  from  promoting  the  expansion  of 
commercial  enterprise  that  he  was 
prepared  to  limit  English  shippers 
to  one  hemisphere,  and  to  let  the 
country  become  dependent  on  our 
chief  antagonist  for  its  main  supply 
of  powder.  Such  a  scheme  would 
hardly  have  been  put  forward  by  a 
man  who  was  either  alive  to  the 
advantage  of  commercial  progress,  or 
sensitive  as  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  national  power;  when  the 
plan  for  withdrawing  from  the  In- 
dies altogether  fell  to  the  ground, 
his  Council  of  Trade  recommended 
strengthening  the  position  of  the 
Company  so  that  it  might  fight  its 
own  battles  in  the  East. 

His  ideas  on  colonisation  are  still 
more  curious.  Under  James  and 
Charles  the  planting  of  the  American 
coast  had  gone  steadily  forward ;  the 
Governments  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  project  in  both  reigns,  as 
they  recognised  that  a  new  England 
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beyond  the  seas  would  be  an  effective 
check   on  the   dominance   of   Spanish 
influence,  and  would  in  itself  add  to 
the  credit  and  prestige  of  this  country. 
The  English  emigrants  were  not  con- 
tent   to   establish  factories  for  trade 
as  the  Dutch  did  at  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  French  at  Montreal ;  still  less 
were    they    content    merely  to  mine. 
The  constant  object  in  view  was  the 
reproduction  of  a  new  rural  England, 
with    some    large    estates    and    many 
yeomen   farmers.     The  policy  of  the 
Government  was  clear ;    they  wished 
to   avoid   the  mistake  the   Spaniards 
had  made  in  establishing  settlements 
which  could   only  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life  by  trade.     The  English 
colonies  were  planted  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  after  the  first  year  or  two 
they  would  be  able  to  grow  the  means 
of  their  own  subsistence,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  the  advent  of  an  occa- 
sional ship  for   sufficient  food.     The 
Northern    colonies,  round    Massachu- 
setts Bay,  were  devoted  to  subsistence 
farming  and  caused  no  trouble  in  this 
respect ;    but  Virginia,  the  capitalist 
colony  in  the  South,  was  in  a  different 
case.      The    London   merchants    who 
financed    it,   and   the   planters   them- 
selves, found  it  easier  to  devote  all 
their  energies  to  growing  tobacco  for 
export,  and  the  Governments  of  James 
and    Charles    had    to    put    repeated 
pressure   on   them    to    develope    the 
production   of    cereals    so    that    their 
economic   existence   might   be   secure 
even   in    the   event    of   a   war   with 
Spain.     But   Cromwell   was    entirely 
careless    in    this    matter ;    after   the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  he  tried  to  in- 
duce the  New  Englanders  to  migrate 
from  their  plantations  in  the  North  to 
his  new  acquisition,  and  others  were 
urged  to  return  to  Ireland.     He  would 
have  sacrificed  the  hold   which  Eng- 
land had  on  the  Northern  sea-board, 
and    the    well-established    subsistence 
farming   there,    for   the   development 


of  an  island  in  which  commodities 
could  be  produced  for  export.  He 
deliberately  abandoned  the  sound 
lines  on  which  English  colonisation 
was  proceeding,  and  proposed  to  imi- 
tate the  Spanish  system,  the  weak- 
ness of  which  had  been  patent  for 
fifty  years.  It  is  surely  unreasonable 
to  ascribe  to  Cromwell  a  large  share 
in  fostering  colonial  expansion,  when 
his  views  on  the  subject  were  so 
retrograde. 

It  does  not  seem  to'  me  that  any 
of  the  rulers  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  commercial  and 
colonial  development  which  was  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  times. 
"  It  had  its  spring,"  Mr.  Morley  says 
truly,  "  in  the  abiding  demands  of 
national  circumstance,  in  the  continu- 
ous activity  of  economic  necessities 
upon  a  national  character  of  incompar- 
able energy  and  adventure.  Such  a 
policy  was  not  and  could  not  be  the 
idea  of  one  man,  or  the  mark  of  a  single 
generation." l  Its  success  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
private  citizens  either  acting  person- 
ally, or  when  associated  in  companies. 
But  after  all,  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment was  needed  for  the  initiation  of 
new  schemes,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  Stuarts,  both  before  and  after  the 
Interregnum,  that  their  attitude  was 
both  intelligent  and  sympathetic. 
They  were  entirely  free  from  that 
jealousy  of  colonial  development  which 
came  out  so  markedly  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  later  seventeenth  and 
the  eighteenth  centuries.  They  ap- 
proved of  colonisation  as  raising 
English  prestige,  and  while  they  were 
concerned  to  strengthen  the  political 
connection  with  the  mother  country 
they  did  not  take  pains  to  hamper, 
though  they  might  direct,  economic 
development.  They  were  besides 

1  OLIVER  CROMWELL;  by  John  Morley, 
p.  448. 
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careful  to  take  the  advice  of  experts, 
and  in  colonial  matters  they  appear 
to  have  followed  the  views  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  whose  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG 
PLANTERS  seems  thoroughly  sensible 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  subse- 
quent history  of  colonisation.  He 
possibly  was  not  strictly  veracious 
when  recounting  his  own  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  had  his 
prejudices ;  he  did  not  think  much  of 
the  gentlemen  in  London  who  directed 
the  affairs  of  Virginia  from  their 
Board-Room  in  the  City ;  but  James 
and  Charles,  possibly  under  his  influ- 
ence, played  an  exceedingly  sensible 
and  cordial  part  in  these  matters,  in 
so  far  as  they  interfered.  Of  Crom- 
well it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
when  once  liberty  of  conscience  was 
sufficiently  established  in  England 
itself,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
main  reason  for  migrating ''  to  new 
shores  was  gone,  and  that  the  action 
he  took  towards  the  colonists  in  sug- 
gesting another  removal  was  neither 
sympathetic  nor  intelligent. 

On  these  various  grounds  I  venture 
to  reiterate  Seeley's  view  that  notions 
of  trade  did  not  play  a  large  part  in 
Cromwell's  policy.  Seeley  undoubt- 
edly wrote,  as  we  all  must,  without 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  more  the  facts 
are  studied,  the  more  fully  is  Seeley's 
opinion  justified,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Morley.  I 
will  only  indicate  two  confirmatory 
lines  of  argument,  on  which  I  do  not 
enter.  The  commercial  and  colonising 
interests  in  London  were  so  strong 
that,  if  Cromwell's  policy  had  been 
really  favourable  to  them,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  City  men  should 
have  thwarted  him  so  much,  and  been 
so  ready  to  welcome  back  the  Stuarts  ; 
the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  Restoration  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible if  it  was  rolling  on  and 
accumulating  force  in  the  teeth  of 


the  economic  interests  of  the  nation. 
Once  more,  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment which  occurred  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  has 
no  direct  connection  with  the  lines 
of  policy  laid  down  by  Cromwell. 
He  was  eager  to  oppose  Spain  ;  the 
course  of  progress  which  ultimately 
triumphed  was  inspired  by  jealousy 
of  that  trade  with  France  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  encourage. 

So  little  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  behalf  of  the  view  that  Cromwell 
was  keenly  interested  in  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  enquire  how  the  opinion 
should  have  arisen  and  obtained  such 
general  popularity  in  recent  years. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  antecedent 
probability  that  the  typical  strong 
man  of  the  seventeenth  century  would 
have  a  part  in  the  special  development 
which  characterised  the  England  of 
that  period.  But  there  are  other 
reasons ;  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  Cromwell  was  extraordin- 
arily eager  to  obtain  such  conditions 
for  the  Jews  that  they  might  be 
attracted  to  settle  in  England,  and 
his  leanings  to  a  commercial  race  have 
been  interpreted  as  proving  that  he 
cherished  commercial  ambitions  for 
his  country.  But  his  pro-Semitic  bias 
is  susceptible  of  a  much  simpler  ex- 
planation ;  the  chosen  people  appealed 
alike  to  his  deepest  sentiments  and  to 
his  personal  interests  as  Protector. 
The  Jews  were  the  victims  of  Spanish 
tyranny,  and  that  would  of  itself  con- 
stitute a  claim  to  Cromwell's  support. 
But  besides  this,  the  Government  was 
in  great  want  of  money,  and  the 
wealthy  Dutch  Jews  had  plenty  of 
money  to  lend.  It  had  become  a 
usual  practice  for  Government  to 
borrow  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  but  the  system  was  not  yet 
organised.  There  was  no  State  Bank 
like  that  of  Genoa,  and  the  City 
magnates  were  in  no  hurry  to  come 
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forward  and  aid  the  Head  of  the 
Army  by  establishing  one.  There 
was  an  increasing  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing taxes  or  obtaining  supplies,  and 
Cromwell  was  not  unnaturally  ready 
to  curry  favour  with  the  Jews  of 
Holland,  and  at  least  to  divert  them 
from  lending  assistance  to  the  royalist 
cause.  Spanish  Crypto-Jews  resident 
in  London  had  already  conferred  a 
similar  service  on  the  Parliamentary 
party,  and  Cromwell's  best  chance  of 
tiding  over  his  pressing  pecuniary 
difficulties  lay  in  granting  political 
status  to  and  receiving  help  from  the 
Jews.  For  his  patronage  of  their 
forefathers  succeeding  generations  of 
Jews  have  always  been  grateful,  and 
their  historians  in  the  present  day  are 
ready  to  attribute  to  him  the  virtues 
they  most  admire  and  to  paint  him  as 
a  keen  and  far-seeing  business  man. 
He  had  so  many  activities  that  no 
two  biographers  are  likely  to  lay  stress 
on  the  same  quality.  Carlyle  admired 
him  as  a  great  general,  an  autocrat 
with  many  statesmanlike  powers,  and 
a  deeply  religious  man.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  add  that  he  showed 
business  shrewdness  in  the  practical 
matters,  such  as  the  draining  of  the 
fens,  which  fell  within  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  It  is,  however, 
quite  consistent  with  this  view  of  his 
character  to  hold  that  when  in  power 
he  seized  the  chance  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  political  and  religious 
system  of  Spain,  without  much  regard 
to  the  injury  thereby  inflicted  on  the 
industrial  and  commercial  classes. 
But  to  treat  him  as  an  ardent  expan- 
sionist and  to  explain  his  action  as 
due  to  economic  aspirations,  is  to 
injure  his  reputation  by  injudicious 
praise,  since  this  view  of  his  conduct 
is  likely  to  raise  doubts  both  as  to  his 
common-sense  and  his  sincerity.  One 
panegyrist  has  written  : 

The  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  conjure  with 


human  enthusiasm,  were  essentially  prac- 
tical men.  To  imagine  that  they  were 
the  slaves  of  the  great  religious  revival 
which  had  enabled  them  to  overcome  the 
loyalist  inspiration  of  the  cavaliers  is 
entirely  to  misconceive  their  character 
and  aims.  The  logical  outcome  of  that 
revival,  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
arms,  would  have  been  the  Kingdom  of 
Saints,  but  Cromwell's  ambition  aimed  at 
something  much  more  conventional.  Im- 

Eerial  expansion  and  trade    ascendency 
lied  a  larger  place  in  his  mind  than  the 
Other-worldly    inspirations    which    had 
carried  him  to  power.1 

I  almost  think  that  Oliver  would 
have  regarded  the  scurrility  of  royalist 
pamphleteers,  who  commented  on  his 
improved  fortunes,  as  less  offensive 
than  the  lavish  praise  of  the  enthu- 
siasts of  the  twentieth  century. 

There  are,  moreover,  political  reasons 
which  have  rendered  this  strained 
interpretation  of  Cromwell's  aims  and 
character  particularly  attractive  in  the 
present  day.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  entered,  in  both  its  leading 
branches,  on  a  great  era  of  expansion. 
Roosevelt  in  America  and  Rosebery 
in  England  are  names  that  stand  out 
in  connection  with  the  New  Im- 
perialism ;  but  there  has  been  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  loves  a  precedent,  and  the 
political  records  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  yielded  little  that  could  be 
used  by  democrats  in  support  of 
the  new  departure.  Royalists  and 
courtiers  had  been  more  commonly 
concerned  in  promoting  expansion. 
Washington's  charge  to  his  nation 
seemed  to  exclude  it  altogether  from 
American  statesmanship,  and  the 
Liberal  tradition  told  of  much  in- 
difference to  the  colonies  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  no  little 
jealousy  of  them  in  the  eighteenth ; 
but  it  scarcely  yielded  a  name  that 
could  be  quoted  as  that  of  an  enthu- 
siast for  expansion,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Cromwell  could  be  used 

1  Wolf,  op.  cit.  xxviii. 
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to  fill  the  vacant  niche  and  page  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Liberal  Impe- 
rialism. He  has  served  the  purpose 
admirably ;  Lord  Rosebery  has  un- 
veiled his  statue  for  the  nation  and 
President  Roosevelt  has  written  his 
life.  Such  appreciation  is  instructive ; 
since  it  throws  an  interesting  light  on 
the  views  of  the  politicians  who  point 
to  their  hero  as  a  model.  Liberal 
Imperialism  has  been  somewhat  vague 
and  ill-defined,  and  there  is  a  satisfac- 
tion in  getting  a  concrete  presentment 
of  the  ideals  of  its  leaders.  Cromwell 
was  before  all  else  efficient;  efficient 
in  his  organisation  of  the  Army, 
efficient  in  his  treatment  of  the  Navy, 
and  particularly  efficient  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  native  Irish.  He  had 
no  patience  with  the  inefficiency  of 
his  predecessors  ;  they  had  attempted, 
in  the  plantation  of  Ireland,  to  intro- 
duce such  an  admixture  of  English 
inhabitants  that  civil  order  might  be 
established  and  economic  progress 
might  become  possible,  without  un- 
necessarily interfering  with  the  old 
inhabitant.  The  Cromwellian  method 


of  settlement  was  much  simpler ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  native  population 
was  deported  to  the  bleak  area  be- 
tween the  Shannon  and  the  Gal  way 
coast,  while  large  numbers  were  car- 
ried off  to  be  employed  in  miserable 
servitude  in  Jamaica  and  the  sugar 
plantations.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be 
efficient  in  such  circumstances,  but 
only  if  you  are  prepared  to  be  utterly 
ruthless.  At  all  events  Cromwell  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions  and  was 
not  satisfied  to  saunter  along  a  prim- 
rose path ;  but  the  failure  of  his 
regime  may  give  us  pause.  The  pro- 
blem of  governing  two  races  on  the 
same  soil  is  most  likely  to  be  solved 
by  men  who  do  not  rely  on  heroic 
measures ;  they  must  be  ready  to 
learn  by  experience,  and  be  on  the 
alert  to  use  such  opportunities  for 
improvement  as  occur.  This  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Stuart  kings, 
and  the  results  of  their  rule  contrast 
not  unfavourably  with  the  heritage  of 
race-hatred  which  Uts  associated  itself 
with  the  name  of  ^-omwell. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

A  WIND  out  of  the  dying  night 
blew  over  the  death-gondola.  The 
brother  poling  it,  his  brown  gown 
tucked  ungracefully  above  his  stout 
legs,  stopped  his  labours  with  a  jerk. 
Fiamnia,  straight  and  stark  under 
her  cerements,  felt  the  quiver  with 
which  the  boat  acknowledged  the 
curb,  but  she  could  not  see  the  figure 
on  the  poop,  gazing  under  his  level 
hand  at  some  object  in  the  rear. 
"  The  red  flag ! "  the  rower  spoke  to 
himself. 

Fiamma  thrilled  slightly.  The  last 
time  she  had  heard  those  words  had 
been  in  the  vine-roofed  walk  on  the 
convent-island  ;  and  the  red  flag  then 
had  flown  from  a  boat  bearing  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Council,  a  message  which 
somehow  appeared  to  her  as  connected 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  Capelli's 
State-adoption  at  the  last.  Did  the 
boat  now  overhauling  them  bear  for 
passenger  some  grim  fate  that  would 
set  her  and  her  lover  apart,  separate 
perhaps  beyond  the  hope  of  reunion  ? 

Voices  were  by  this  time  bandying 
over  the  water,  but  the  leaping  of  the 
girl's  own  heart  in  her  ears  muffled 
the  sounds  to  her.  Only  at  the  jar 
running  beneath  did  she  perceive 
that  the  new-comer  had  pulled  along- 
side. 

"Nay,  all's  in  order,"  said  the 
brother  in  charge:  "Carpaccio,  ser- 
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vant  to  one  Cassandra  of  Florence, 
and  right  of  burial  in  our  vaults 
purchased  by  money  paid  to  the 
brotherhood." 

"  In  the  Name  of  the  Ten  ! "  The 
sinister  words  sounded  close  to  Fiam- 
ma's  ear.  "Since  the  appearance  of 
the  plague-stricken  woman  in  our 
midst  yesterday,  the  order  has  gone 
forth  that  for  thirty  days  no  dead 
shall  be  buried  elsewhere  than  on  the 
pest-isle,  there  to  be  laid  in  the  earth, 
with  no  delay  of  prayers  or  chanting, 
that  danger  of  the  pestilence  may 
thereby  be  averted  from  Venice. 
Our  officer  will  come  aboard  you,  as 
his  duty  to  the  State  demands." 

Fate  is  no  saint  to  be  bribed  with 
lighted  candles.  Cassandra's  words, 
heavy  with  despair,  set  themselves  to 
the  lap  of  the  waves  over  which  the 
death-gondola  was  once  more  slipping. 
They  beat  in  dully  on  Fiamma's  brain, 
as  she  lay  there,  swathed  in  the  grave- 
clothes,  the  death-mask  set  upon  the 
face  suddenly  grown  cold  and  stiff  as 
the  face  of  a  corpse.  To  tear  the 
disguise  of  death  from  her,  to  proclaim 
herself  living  flesh  and  blood,  would 
doom  her  to  a  real  death  as  sure  and 
more  cruel  than  that  towards  which 
the  lapping  water  was  bearing  her, 
in  earth  tainted  with  the  horror  of 
the  plague.  The  plan  which  had  pro- 
mised so  well  in  Cassandra's  mouth,  of 
an  escape  during  the  time  the  corpse 
would  lie  in  the  convent-mortuary, 
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was  shattered  by  the  wanton  hand 
of  Fate. 

Smoothly  the  death-gondola  slid  on, 
till  the  grating  of  the  prow  on  a  shoal 
told  of  the  landing-place. 

"  What,  a  coffin  !  When  it  comes 
to  you  burying-brothers  to  count 
corpses  by  the  score,  you'll  not  be  so 
dainty  in  casketting  them." 

The  officer's  laugh  swelled  to  a 
roaring  wave  in  the  girl's  ear.  She 
felt  herself  raised  once  more  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  she  could  neither  speak 
nor  move,  though  she  thought  she 
tore  desperately  at  her  bandages, 
and  shrieked  the  truth  about  herself. 
The  sensation  of  falling  over  the 
brink  of  the  world  that  had  come  to 
her  when  she  had  been  thrust  through 
the  slide  of  the  dungeons  was  rising 
over  her  again,  dragging  at  her,  it 
seemed,  as  the  water  had  clung  and 
dragged.  It  dragged  her  into  dark- 
ness, and  her  weight  lay  heavier 
upon  the  bearers. 

Presently  the  darkness  began  to 
lighten.  The  lap  of  the  waves  had 
ceased  ;  the  gondola  must  He  moored 
somewhere  on  a  sunny  sea.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  siesta-hour  that  had  hushed 
the  world  to  sleep  in  its  lap.  The 
girl  ached  with  lying  in  one  position 
and  tried  to  move,  but  her  arms 
bound  straightly  to  her  sides  pre- 
vented her.  The  thought  of  the 
grave-clothes,  the  death-mask,  rushed 
back  upon  her.  She  was  weak  with 
her  swoon,  but  her  helplessness  could 
no  longer  be  borne ;  she  writhed  till 
her  hands  were  free  and  she  could 
snatch  the  mask  from  her  face.  She 
was  free,  but  she  still  lay  straight  and 
stark ;  her  eyes  were  open,  but  darkness 
still  lay  about  her ;  her  struggling 
hands  beat  against  enclosing  wood. 
She  was  in  her  coffin,  in  her  grave. 

And  Mark  ! — the  thought  recalled 
the  girl  to  life,  oddly  mingling  with 
the  memory  of  thq  dream  in  the 
Euganean  hills,  when  death,  that 


seemed  to  threaten  her,  had  showed 
her  lover's  face. 

Her  breath  struggled  in  anguish 
at  the  pressure  on  her  bosom  ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  on  it  and  touched 
— the  key  of  her  prison-house  ! 

The  Cardinal's  crucifix  was  in  her 
hand,  and  she  struck  at  the  coffin 
with  it,  feeling  splinters  of  the  rough 
wood  falling  on  her  at  every  stab. 
Her  breathing  was  torture,  but  she 
fought  on,  widening  the  crack  the 
dagger  had  made,  till  at  last  she 
could  thrust  her  strong  brown  hands 
through  it,  and  tear  the  frail  planks 
apart.  A  blinding  shower  of  sand 
fell  upon  her,  and  the  fine  grains 
dropping  on  her  face  gave  her  more 
courage.  Here  were  no  clods  of  earth 
to  free  herself  from;  the  air,  sifting 
through  the  sand  and  the  cracks  of 
the  rough  coffin,  explained  the  reason 
of  even  the  feeble  breaths  that  she 
had  been  able  to  draw.  She  scram- 
bled to  her  knees,  to  her  feet ;  shak- 
ing the  sand  from  her  head  and 
shoulders  she  stood  upright,  panting, 
dizzy,  but  a  living  woman  in  a  living 
world. 

Gasping  still,  she  sank  down  again, 
deafened  by  her  quick  breaths  to  a 
cry  wakened  by  her  resurrection. 
The  dwarf,  shovelling  furiously  with 
bare  hairy  hands,  had  paused  on  his 
knees,  staring  at  the  figure  breaking 
free  a  couple  of  feet  distant  as  though 
he  could  not  believe  that  his  task  had 
been  done  for  him.  Fiamma  had  sat 
for  more  than  a  moment  when  he 
ventured  to  creep  to  her  side,  point- 
ing with  a  mute  suggestion  of  depar- 
ture to  the  breaking  daylight. 

The  island  about  them  offered  no 
invitation  to  linger.  The  strip  of 
loose  sand  which  had  preserved  a  life 
was  merely  the  hem  of  a  patch  of 
dun- coloured  waste  cast  on  a  wide 
water,  which  faltered,  as  it  were, 
here  and  there  into  pools  oozing  up 
through  the  roots  of  the  harvest  of 
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salt-frosted  grass.  A  ragged  fringe 
of  shoals  and  sandbanks,  veiled  by 
trickling  threads  of  water,  disputed 
the  approach  of  the  lagoon,  just 
breaking  into  colour  and  sparkle,  blue 
and  green  in  the  foreground,  but  in 
the  distance  faintly  purple  as  the 
mountain  marking  the  line  of  main- 
land at  the  edge  of  the  world,  a 
purple  mist  that  wavered  into  wan 
flashes  of  white,  as  though  a  troop  of 
ghosts  was  in  flight  before  the  coming 
of  the  sun. 

But  Fiamma  had  no  eyes  for  those 
far  blue  hills  and  those  farther  snows. 
In  front  of  her,  where  the  mist, 
shattered  into  the  soft  colours  of  a 
pigeon's  breast,  was  rising,  a  stately 
array  of  towers  pierced  the  clouds 
which  still  hovered  over  them  as 
though  a  mirage  of  some  fair  city 
was  dissolving  again  into  vapours. 
Tallest  of  all,  the  great  Campanile 
flung  itself  fearless  as  a  challenge,  its 
springing  grace  in  contrast  to  the 
square  mass  of  the  grim  palace  still 
in  the  shadow  of  its  foot,  and  to  the 
domes  that  glinted  through  the  mist 
slowly  dissolving  below  them  about 
the  prancing  golden  horses,  as  though 
setting  them  free  from  their  cloud- 
stables  to  draw  the  chariot  of  the 
sun  into  the  sleeping  city. 

Grave  and  intent,  Fiamma  sat 
looking  at  the  scene  of  the  last  few 
weeks  thinking  sad  thoughts  of  dead 
and  living.  Her  eyes  roamed  over 
the  slender  spire  of  St.  George  with 
the  low-lying  island  of  the  Redeemer 
behind  it,  the  lines  of  its  new  church 
scarcely  yet  indicated  among  the  sea- 
pinks  of  its  dune,  till  the  unseeing 
look  came  at  last  on  the  outermost 
bulwark  of  island  that  kept  Venice 
from  the  open  sea.  Other  dangers, 
the  Spaniard,  or  swift-sailing  corsairs 
— had  been  thought  of  in  building 
the  forts  bristling  on  these  spits  of 
sand,  and  Fiamma  felt  a  fresh  chill 
in  the  morning  sunshine  at  the  re- 


collection that  boats  going  out  from 
Venice  must  pass  under  their  ominous 
shadows. 

Shivering  a  little,  she  rose  slowly, 
her  indomitable  courage  crystallising 
afresh.  The  movement  was  eagerly 
hailed  by  Piccolo.  With  a  thought 
of  the  blood  on  his  hands  Fiamma 
shrank  inwardly  from  his  companion- 
ship, and  was  thankful  that  he  made 
no  attempt  at  speech,  preserving  a 
watchful  gaze  out  on  the  sea. 

For  herself  she  walked  blindly 
where  her  guide  led  her,  too  weak  to 
question  the  whereabouts  of  the  lover 
who  had  so  utterly  disappeared. 
Wearily  the  oddly-matched  pair 
plodded  through  the  sand,  Fiamma 
sick  at  heart,  with  drooping  head. 
It  was  with  a  start  she  felt  the  dwarf 
clutch  at  her  hand,  dragging  her  to 
crouch  behind  a  blue-moulded  trunk 
of  alder,  grown  awry  as  though  beaten 
to  its  knees  in  its  quarrel  with  the 
sea  wind. 

The  mists  were  all  gone  now. 
Venice,  lying  in  the  blue  curves  of 
sea  and  sky,  seemed  two  Venices,  the 
city  moored  on  the  shining  water  ap- 
pearing hardly  more  real  than  the 
one  enclosed  in  the  crystal  below. 
Fiamma,  peeping  cautiously  round  the 
lichened  wood,  saw  a  single  boat 
making  for  their  shore.  It  was  no 
great  sight  in  this  world  of  boats, 
yet  as  the  little  craft  drew  nearer, 
something  in  the  rower's  attitude 
set  her  heart  leaping  wildly.  So  at 
gaze  for  a  moment  she  stood;  then 
she  darted  past  Piccolo,  running  knee- 
deep  into  the  warm  summer  sea 
before  she  stopped,  tears  and  laughter 
making  April  in  her  face,  as  she  held 
out  greeting  arms  to  her  husband. 

"  How — how  came  you  to  guess  my 
whereabouts  ? " 

"  I  left  you  here,  child."  Talbot's 
face  was  graver  than  usual  as  he 
caught  her  in  a  long  strait  embrace, 
in  which  already  the  lover's  rapture 
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seemed  to  have  given  place  to  the 
husband's  deeper  tenderness.  "And 
you — let's  look.  You  are  unhurt, 
praise  the  saints !  or  is  it  the  ill- 
favoured  goblin  yonder  that  we  must 
give  the  wax  to  » " 

"  This  saved  me."  Fiamma  touched 
the  crucifix.  "  But  you — you  are 
here,  and  I  was  faithless  and  doubted 
you  ! " 

"Sweet  chuck,  did'st  think  you 
had  a  will  o'  the  wisp  for  sweetheart, 
with  a  trick  of  vanishing  when  your 
steps  were  in  miry  places?  I  had 
scarce  made  up  my  mind  to  trust 
you  with  the  witch  and  that  lob-lie- 
by-the-fire  of  hers,  if  I  had  not 
thought  little  harm  could  befal  while 
I  took  post  on  the  priests'  barge  as 
one  of  Cassandra's  household  and  set 
sail  in  the  wake  of  the  death-gondola." 
"  Ah,  you  were  there  !  " 
The  hold  of  Talbot's  arms  tightened 
on  her.  "  And  learnt  that  purgatory 
comes  before  the  resurrection,"  he 
said,  but  the  gay  tone  failed.  "Sweet- 
ing, may  we  never  again  know  torture 
like  the  seeing  you  shovelled  in  that 
cursed  coffin  into  the  sand,  and  I 
knowing  that  all  I  could  do  would  be 
to  save  you  for  a  worse  fate.  Had  I 
not  seen  that  imp  there  had  hidden 
himself  in  the  few  moments  that  the 
monks  stopped  on  the  shore,  I  should 
have  dared  all  to  do  what  I  did  later." 
"  And  that —  " 

Talbot  kissed  her  again.  "  Faith, 
'tis  a  rough  story  for  pretty  pink  ears, 
but  most  men  would  think  the  wife 
I  have  excuse  enough  for  doing  my 
deed.  I  know  not  whether  the  guard 
set  by  the  Ten  had  a  suspicion  of  me, 
but  when  he  was  stepping  down  into 
his  shallop  and  the  brothers  were 
steering  for  their  convent,  he  bade 
me  bear  him  company  to  Venice. 
His  skiff  was  swift,  said  he  ;  and  so 
it  needs  to  be  if  we're  to  reach  the 
mountains  to-night." 

They    were    floating    out    to    sea 


already,  the  dwarf  curled  in  the  bows, 
the  oars  bending  like  whips  under 
Talbot's  splendid  strength. 

"  You  killed  him  ?  " 

"  Not  till  I  found  his  life  must  pay 
for  yours.  At  first,  being  man  to 
man,  I  offered  civilly  to  about  ship, 
telling  him  I  would  buy  his  boat  at 
his  own  price  and  that  the  worst  that 
would  befall  him  would  be  the  being 
left  to  kick  his  heels  on  the  pest- 
island  till  a  passing  sail  should  make 
in  to  the  rescue.  But  he,  in  spite  of 
his  Italian  blood,  had  no  nose  for  a 
good  bargain  and  leapt  on  me  like  a 
wildcat,  so  that  to  save  his  soul  from 
the  sin  of  murder  I  must  needs  toss 
him  over  board  with  his  body." 

Fiamma  shuddered,  but  she  said 
no  more.  In  Talbot's  whole  aspect, 
the  glitter  of  the  blue  eyes  and  the 
set  of  the  usually  smiling  lips,  she 
recognised  that  the  man  in  him  had 
turned  to  bay,  the  quivering  muscles 
on  his  arms  telling  of  the  fierce  haste 
put  out  to  come  to  her.  A  strange 
delight  flooded  her  as  the  boat  raced 
on,  leaving  the  northern  fort  on  its  left 
as  it  made  for  the  mainland  straight 
as  a  seagull  outstripping  the  storm. 

Sandshoals  on  the  right  checked 
the  sweep  of  the  boat's  curve,  herding 
it  as  it  came  within  reach  of  the 
fort's  guns.  Talbot,  not  hanging  on 
his  oars  for  a  moment,  threw  a  quick 
look  over  his  shoulder.  "Those  gentry 
will  ask  for  our  passports,  if  we 
haven't  luck,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke  they  asked,  the  cul- 
verin's  heavy  roar  turning  the  fugi- 
tives' faces  towards  the  quarter  whence 
the  warning  to  stand  had  come.  The 
boat's  pace  did  not  slacken;  straight 
for  the  shore  she  ran  on,  and  Talbot 
set  his  teeth.  "Flat  on  the  boards, 
girl,  they'll  aim  next  time,"  he  com- 
manded as  the  guns  spoke  again,  the 
water  foaming  under  the  bows  show- 
ing by  how  little  the  balls  had  missed 
their  mark. 
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Fiamma,  flat  on  her  face  heard  the 
grim  orders  to  halt,  the  hissing 
splashes  of  the  shot  dropping  astern. 
The  few  moments  spent  thus  seemed 
an  eternity  before  the  husband  drew 
in  his  breath  sharply.  "  Ha,  their 
water-dogs  give  chase !  'tis  the  last 
trick  to  them." 

Peering  cautiously  over  the  thwarts, 
Fiamma  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  long 
black  boat,  fringed  with  oars.  She 
had  hardly  seen  it  before  a  violent 
lurch  threw  her  back  on  the  bottom- 
boards;  the  dwarf  had  leapt  up  in 
the  bows  ;  naked  to  the  hips  he  stood 
waving  his  black  shirt  above  his 
head.  The  man  from  the  fort  seemed 
to  read  the  riddle  almost  as  soon  as 
shown.  Talbot,  rowing  for  the  dear 
life,  could  not  interrupt  the  slackening 
of  the  enemy's  speed,  but  a  hoarse 
cry  from  the  dwarf  made  him  luff 
half  a  point  with  his  oar  as  a  man  in 
the  pursuing  boat  aimed  with  an 
arquebus  straight  and  steadily  on 
them.  The  shot  was  a  near  one,  and 
Talbot  flung  a  mocking  smile  towards 
the  marksman,  when  he  was  con- 
founded to  see  the  pursuer  swing 
round  deliberately,  returning  to  the 
fort.  "  Now  what  a  plague  lies  in 
that  shirt  of  his  ? "  he  panted,  meet- 
ing Fiamma's  puzzled  gaze.  "  Had 
it  been  the  flag  of  Merry  England, 
it  could  not  have  cleared  the  seas 
better." 

Looking  still  at  the  Inquisitors'  flag 
dabbling  in  the  water,  Fiamma  had  a 
sudden  inspiration.  "  The  black  flag  ! 
The  sign  of  the  Plague  !  No  wonder 
they  hung  back  and  dared  to  come  no 
nearer,  after  the  long  shot  to  sink  us 
had  failed." 

Her  husband  whistled  in  compre- 
hension. "  Aye,  'twas  a  shrewd 
thought  of  the  goblin,  with  plague 
panic  already  in  Venice.  Truly  these 
Venetians  have  a  double  fear  of  death 
to  make  up  for  their  not  fearing  his 
twin  sin  at  all." 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

THE  edges  of  dry  land  were  gather- 
ing themselves  up  now  in  front  of  the 
boat,  scarcely  more  at  first  than  a 
film  on  the  black  water,  but  with 
every  yard  pushing  the  water  more 
definitely  back.  The  drowned  world 
of  the  marshes  lay  before  the  fugitives, 
life  and  colour  washed  from  it,  as  in 
the  hour  when  the  first  flood  heard 
the  recall  sounded.  The  sea  crept  on 
and  up  spreading  its  octopus  arms  out 
over  the  land  ;  into  the  broadest  of 
these  Talbot  struck,  making  for  the 
cluster  of  red  fences  that  marked  a 
village  brooding  under  its  brick 
campanile. 

"  Food  and  a  change  of  clothes  will 
make  us  new  men  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  friends  over  there,"  he  remarked, 
with  a  nod  towards  the  north  where 
the  dome  of  Venice  still  showed 
faintly  in  the  distance.  "  If  men  are 
to  be  trusted,  we  shall  find  Ben-Levi 
before  us  with  both." 

Fiamma  raised  her  head  eagerly. 
Through  all  the  last  crowded  hours  a 
reproach  had  remained  with  her  for 
her  cavalier  parting  with  the  snail- 
gatherer,  stricken  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  news  of  his  daughter's 
death  in  the  lagoon  the  previous  day. 

"  He  has  escaped  from  the  Ghetto  ?" 

"  I  found  him  making  all  things 
ready  for  the  sepulture  of  his  dead 
mistress  when  I  came  straight  as  a 
homing  dove  to  the  old  house  last 
night,  meaning  to  tarry  there  till  the 
darkness  made  it  safe  to  fetch  you 
from  that  new  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews. 
Save  for  him  I  might  have  searched 
for  you  long  enough  ;  but  he  told  me 
you  had  broken  bounds  and,  by  token 
of  the  secret  panel  left  open,  had  gone 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  witch. 
Wild  mistress  mine,  how  will  it  be 
with  that  untamed  will  of  yours  now 
that  you  have  set  a  master  over  you  ? " 

One  of  Fiamma's  shy  lovely  brid- 
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lings  answered  his  teasing  glance. 
"  Wife's  love  were  weak  indeed  if 
'twas  not  strong  enough  to  bind  a 
woman's  will,"  she  whispered,  turning 
to  hide  her  rosying  cheeks  by  gazing 
at  the  little  yellow  cottages  of  the 
village  through  which  the  canal  was 
now  threading  its  way.  Women  in 
red  bodices  sat  here  and  there  in  the 
low-browed  doorways  scarcely  looking 
up  from  their  lace-cushions  to  glance 
with  scant  curiosity  at  the  strangers, 
now  trying  to  find  a  landing-space 
between  the  tubs  of  fresh  water,  hil- 
locks of  gourds,  and  heaps  of  shellfish 
that  littered  every  foot  of  the  narrow 
sea-board. 

Talbot  glanced  impatiently  around 
him.  "  It  will  be  a  bad  jest  if  we 
have  to  set  forth  on  the  track  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,"  he  said,  thrusting 
the  boat  in  at  last  between  two 
barges.  "He  promised  to  wait  us 
here  with  certain  monies,  for  my 
pockets  are  as  bare  as  barns  in 
June  till  an  honest  merchantman  in 
Florence  hands  over  a  sum  in  charge 
for  me." 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  girl,  plying  her 
bobbins  deftly  as  she  walked,  came 
towards  them,  sending  coquettish  side- 
long glances  at  the  brown  black-curled 
youth  in  the  garments  of  foreign  cut 
which  Fiamma  had  retained  even 
under  Carpaccio's  shroud.  The  air 
of  weariness  in  the  lithe  figure  seemed 
to  appeal  to  the  little  peasant;  she  bit 
a  corner  of  her  white  head-kerchief  as 
she  sidled  nearer,  holding  out  a  slice 
of  melon  to  Fiamma.  "  Rest  you, 
pretty  youth,"  she  said.  "The  old 
hook-beaked  Jew  can  wait.  'Twill  be 
good  for  his  soul  to  do  so  within  the 
sound  of  Christian  church-bells." 

"A  Jew!  Where,  chuck?"  de- 
manded Talbot. 

The  girl  turned  from  him  with  a 
pout.  "  Rest,  little  puppy,"  she 
reiterated  to  Fiamma.  "  Sit  here  with 
me  in  the  shade  while  I  do  fifty  aves 


or  so  of  my  lace;  that  strapping 
cavalier  with  you  can  go  forward  to 
chaffer  with  Father  Abraham." 

With  a  smiling  glance  Fiamma  com- 
plied, glad  of  the  pretext  of  stretching 
herself  in  the  cool  shade  till  the 
details  of  their  further  journey  should 
be  arranged.  The  little  lacemaker 
looked  pitifully  at  the  pale  face  with 
the  faint  blue  markings  of  fatigue 
about  mouth  and  eyes.  "He  has 
journeyed  you  beyond  your  strength, 
that  tow-haired  giant,"  she  said  indig- 
nantly. "  If  I  had  seen  that  in  time, 
I  would  have  sent  him  a  pretty  dance 
to  find  the  old  Jew-man  who  has  been 
nosing  about  here,  waiting  your  com- 
ing since  the  first  cock  crew  this 
morning." 

A  stir  among  the  fishermen  mov- 
ing lazily  on  the  bank  stemmed  her 
prattle,  her  bobbins  still  flying  briskly 
as  she  followed  the  direction  of  the 
faces  turned  seawards.  Baulked  by 
her  position  on  the  ground,  she 
jumped  up,  with  an  impatient  excla- 
mation. 

"  Now  don't  take  wing,  pretty  boy," 
she  said  threatening  Fiamma  with  a 
finger.  "  I  will  but  see  what  those 
rogues  there  are  gaping  at ;  perhaps 
it  is  such  a  great  whale  as  was  washed 
into  our  canal  last  Lady-Day.  If  a 
mass  was  said  for  him  for  every  lamp 
he  furnished  to  the  village  here,  he 
would  be  a  blessed  saint  in  Heaven 
by  now  ;  but  as  Father  Girolamo  says 
there's  no  sea  there  and  no  need  of 
candles  either,  perhaps  he's  better  off 
as  he  is." 

She  ran  off  as  she  spoke  to  a  tall 
fellow  with  his  green  jacket  slung 
sailor- wise  from  his  shoulder.  In  an 
instant  she  was  back  again,  her  mouth 
agape  with  importance.  "  What  do 
you  think?"  she  panted.  "'Tis  a 
boatload  of  men  from  Venice  heading 
for  the  village,  with  the  great  winged 
lion  on  the  flag  at  the  mast-head ! 
What  do  you  think  they  want  with 
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us  1  Can  it  be  to  take  Father  Giro- 
lamo  to  make  him  Pope  and  Holy 
Father  ?  My  mother  says  he's  half 
a  saint  already,  so  perhaps  he  might 
do  for  Pope." 

Fiamma  grasped  her  striped  petti- 
coat, pulling  her  down  to  whisper, 
"  Listen  !  They  want  me  I " 

"  Sanctissima  /  " 

Fiamma's  hand  stilled  the  outcry. 
The  quick  whisper  went  on  for  a 
moment,  then  the  girl  jumped  up, 
pulling  Fiamma  by  the  hand,  and 
laughing  as  the  two  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  yellow 
cottages. 

Five  minutes  later,  Talbot  came 
sharply  round  a  corner,  his  face  grave 
enough  now.  He  checked  his  quick 
steps  scarcely  in  time  to  avoid  running 
against  two  girls  seated  in  the  shadow 
where  he  had  left  Fiamma,  their 
heads  close  together  over  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  lace-stitches,  called  aves 
and  paters  by  the  devout  marsh-folk. 
"Where  is  the  youth  who  was  here 
but  now  1 "  he  demanded. 

"  Vanished,  signore,  and  may  it 
please  you,"  responded  Fiamma's 
admirer,  lifting  a  dimpled  face  to  him. 

Talbot's  eyes  flashed  blue  lightnings. 
"Vanished?  Where?  How  long  ago? 
Here ! "  he  snatched  at  the  gold 
chain  and  medal  about  his  neck ; 
"that  for  you  if  you  point  me  to 
him  !  " 

The  little  peasant's  mouth  and  eyes 
lengthened  with  laughter  as  she 
caught  at  the  bribe,  pointing  the 
brown  finger  of  the  other  hand.  The 
girl  sitting  beside  her,  bent  over  the 
lace  cushion. 

Talbot  wheeled,  breaking  into 
laughter  as  he  met  the  long  hazel 
eyes  under  the  white  kerchief  that 
hid  the  brown  curls.  The  next 
moment  his  face  was  grave  again. 
"  Those  who  seek  us  have  keen  eyes. 
Has  no  one  noted  you?  Will  the 
wench  keep  faith  ? "  he  whispered. 


"  A  risk  is  all  that  remains  to  us 
in  the  way  of  safety,"  replied  Fiamma. 
"  The  trick  Carnation  once  taught  us 
of  letting  those  who  seek  a  man  find 
a  woman  may  yet  serve  another  turn." 

The  boat  by  this  time  was  in  plain 
sight,  rowing  steadily  towards  the 
spot  on  the  quay  where  the  weather- 
beaten  podesta  was  standing  gravely 
to  receive  it.  Talbot  instinctively 
touched  the  spring  that  held  his 
sword  in  its  scabbard  as  he  stood 
carelessly  before  the  girls,  apparently 
bantering  them  in  his  foreign  Italian, 
but  taking  in  every  word  that  passed 
with  ears  sharpened  with  anxiety. 

"  My  children,  you  hear  their 
Excellencies  ?  Have  any  of  you  aught 
to  tell  us  of  a  black-curled  youth  of 
tall  slender  stature  who  has  fled 
Venice  to  escape  from  justice  ?  " 

The  bobbins  in  Fiamma's  fingers 
flew  at  large  through  the  lace,  as 
with  sick  heart  she  bent  over  it. 
That  the  messengers  were  direct  from 
Venice  and  not  from  the  forts,  was 
an  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
since  in  that  case  they  could  not 
know  that  not  only  Talbot  but  the 
dwarf  had  shared  her  flight,  and 
moreover  could  drop  no  hint  of  the 
dreaded  plague  to  turn  the  present 
friendliness  of  the  villagers  against 
her.  For  not  a  man  would  own  to 
having  seen  a  hair  of  the  fugitives 
whom  the  report  of  being  in  hiding 
from  justice  had  haloed  in  their  eyes. 
Yet,  the  next  instant  the  bobbin  all 
but  dropped  from  Fiamma's  fingers,  as 
she  saw  one  of  the  pursuers  strolling 
towards  them,  to  clap  Mark  upon  the 
back.  "  Hola,  sir  Englishman,  are 
you  everywhere  at  once  like  Messer 
Domeneddio  ?  Only  yesterday  you 
were  in  the  Ghetto." 

"  And  but  last  night  with  the 
pretty  Capelli,"  retorted  Talbot 
coolly;  "and  by  her  bidding  on  the 
road  to  Florence  now." 

"Off  it  rather,"  returned  the  man 
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with  a  laugh.  "  Well,  since  I  myself 
was  one  of  them  who  saw  you  safe  as 
a  lobster  in  the  cage  in  the  Capelli 
palace,  it's  not  hard  guessing  that  our 
Bianca  has  her  own  little  reasons 
for  setting  you  free  to  fly  again. 
You  seem  lucky  with  our  women, 
signore"  he  went  on,  stooping  to 
touch  Fiainina's  chin,  a  movement  she 
resented  with  a  rush  of  burning 
colour  as  the  marsh-girl  threw  her- 
self coquettishly  in  front  of  her. 

"  What,  two  of  them,  and  as  pretty 
a  brace  as  the  Doge's  ducks  from 
Murano  !  Luck's  yours,"  laughed  the 
officer  as  he  turned  to  take  his  place  in 
the  boat  again  with  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions. In  another  moment  the  oars 
were  creaking  in  the  rowlocks,  as  the 
searchers  bore  away  on  their  quest 
towards  another  village.  Fiamma  sat 
with  bowed  head  over  the  lace 
cushion,  and  as  Talbot  stooped  to  lay 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder  with  a  fond 
whisper,  she  burst  into  a  storm  of 
tears  under  the  caressing  touch. 

"  What,  sweetheart,  tears  for  the 
last  of  your  scapes  ? "  Talbot  remon- 
strated. "  'Tis  as  much  a  miracle  to 
see  you  weep  as  any  wonder-working 
Madonna;  but  we  must  be  on  our 
travels  before  any  other  embassy  can 
come  hot-foot  from  the  forts  over 
there,  to  tell  tales  to  these  good  folk 
of  the  black  flag  with  which  Master 
Hop-o'-my-thumb  scared  the  chase." 

At  this  recollection  of  Piccolo,  they 
turned  to  look  for  him,  but  the  dwarf 
had  vanished.  It  was  a  relief  to  be 
free  of  his  grim  company,  but  Cas- 
sandra's words  of  a  last  message  to  the 
Capelli  lingered  in  Fiamma's  memory, 
making  her  guess  they  would  overtake 
him  on  the  road. 

"  And  to  tell  truth  I  sha'n't  turn 
chief  mourner  if  we  do  not,"  said 
Talbot  as,  with  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  the  pair  walked  through  the  vil- 
lage at  the  further  end  of  which,  under 
a  trellis-walk  latticed  with  hops  and 


flowering  bells,  the  figure  of  the  snail- 
gather  stood  in  its  characteristic  pose 
of  patience,  beside  the  mules  provided 
for  the  travellers.  The  strange  new 
tears  rose  again  to  Fiamma's  eyes  at 
the  stricken  aspect  of  the  old  man, 
making  her  falter  in  her  eager  words 
of  gratitude. 

"It  is  naught,"  he  said,  "it  is 
naught.  In  any  case  I  was  leaving 
Venice,  trying,  if  the  thing  might  be, 
to  bury  a  broken  heart  in  the  dust 
of  strange  roads;  yet  of  what  avail, 
since  grief  is  like  the  plague  of 
leprosy,  making  part  even  of  the 
garments  of  him  on  whom  the  curse 
has  fallen." 

Fiamma  turned  to  look  back  wist- 
fully as  her  mule  began  the  journey. 
The  old  figure  stood  under  the  green 
little  shrine,  to  the  last  gazing  after 
the  gay  peasant-dress  which  they  had 
agreed  was  the  safest  for  the  girl  to 
retain  for  the  present.  Not  till  the 
village  on  the  marshes  was  almost 
out  of  sight  did  Fiamma  discover  at 
her  saddle-bow  a  casket  of  oddly- 
scented  foreign  woods,  full  to  the 
brim  of  strings  of  seed-pearls,  brace- 
lets and  anklets  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  necklaces  of  golden  coins,  The 
ornaments  which  the  seaweeds  and 
shells  of  the  lagoon  replaced  on  the 
body  of  the  dead  Jewess  would  make 
a  dowry  worth  counting  for  Fiamma 
Bonaventuri. 

Yet  in  spite  of  tender  thoughts  of 
the  bent,  gray  figure  moving  hand- 
fasted  to  his  sorrow  over  alien  paths, 
in  spite  of  beautiful,  evil  Bianca 
flaunting  southwards  in  her  triumph, 
in  spite  even  of  dead  Carnation  white 
and  still  somewhere  in  those  opaline 
hazes  to  the  north,  it  was  impossible 
that  in  the  journeyings  of  these  days 
the  young  husband  and  wife  should 
not  seem  to  themselves  to  be  straying 
in  a  golden  age.  The  full  heat  of 
summer  was  on  the  land,  and  the 
horses'  feet  trod  upon  a  pavement  of 
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gold  mosaic  as  the  pair  rode  league 
after  league  in  groves  where  sunlight 
checkered  the  moving  shadows  and 
blackened  the  mulberries  to  ripeness. 
Once  or  twice  the  days  were  sur- 
rendered to  delicious  idleness,  when 
the  travellers  would  camp  in  some 
glade  strewn  with  the  sun-dried  cat- 
kins of  sweet  chestnuts.  The  journey 
then  was  taken  up  in  the  short,  moon- 
lit nights,  when  the  air  grew  cool 
and  fireflies  streaked  the  dusk  with 
light,  as  the  owls  and  bats  sailed 
a-hunting  on  great  silent  wings. 
Days  and  nights,  Fiamma  ripened 
and  mellowed  in  their  sweetness  like 
her  own  mountain-fruits,  and  Mark 
Talbot  rode  well-content  with  the 
wife  he  had  won  in  his  strange 
wooing. 

CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

BUT  the  days  ran  on.  The  groves 
of  chestnut  and  mulberry  were  left 
behind,  and  the  road  plunged  into 
sunless  pine-forests,  aisled  like  some 
vast  cathedral  where  sacrilege  had 
been  done  in  a  far-back  age.  Hour 
after  hour  the  horses'  hoofs  moved 
noiselessly  over  dry  stretches  of  pine- 
needles,  and  the  tawny  tree-stems 
slipped  away  behind  the  riders  like 
some  spectral  army  on  the  march. 
The  young  voices  and  laughter  grew 
involuntarily  silent,  the  coo  of  the 
doves  above  their  heads  filling  them 
with  vague  uneasiness,  the  flight  of 
a  lizard  under  the  advancing  hoofs 
seeming  to  tell  of  a  curse  steadily 
coming  nearer.  In  their  travel  they 
had  avoided  men's  dwelling-places 
for  prudence'  sake,  but  now  they 
loitered  to  speak  with  the  peasants 
who  made  a  livelihood  by  scaling  and 
drying  the  great  pinecones  that,  gar- 
nered into  heaps,  sent  an  aromatic 
incense  through  the  forest. 

The  nights  were,  strangely  enough, 
less  ghostly  than  the  days.  Then, 


camped  beside  their  fire  of  cones, 
Fiamma  would  lay  her  head  on  her 
husband's  shoulder,  hearing  the  steal- 
thy tread  of  the  wild  oxen  coming  to 
snuff  the  air  about  the  strangers,  as 
she  dreamily  watched  the  stars  which, 
Talbot  told  her,  would  sail  with  her 
overseas  to  that  England  that  he  had 
made  home  to  her. 

It  was  after  the  long  dreamless 
sleep  of  such  a  night  that  the  girl 
woke  one  morning  by  the  ashes  of 
their  fire.  She  was  alone,  but  she 
rubbed  sleep  from  her  eyes  with  no 
fear,  since  her  husband  had  spoken 
the  night  before  of  going  to  renew 
their  stock  of  food  at  one  of  the 
villages  midway  between  the  forest 
and  the  line  of  sandhills  forming 
outworks  to  the  sea.  That  evening 
should,  the  pine-gleaners  had  told 
them,  see  them  out  of  the  wood, 
and  Fiamma  sat  and  waited  with 
good  patience.  The  forest  was  grow- 
ing more  gracious  as  they  neared  the 
open  country ;  flowering  thickets  of 
whitethorn  and  acacia  had  broken 
ground  among  the  pines,  and  wild 
roses  climbed  and  clung  to  the  old 
trunks,  like  nymphs  fooling  satyrs 
bronzed  with  sun  and  wind.  Fiamma 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  a  honey- 
suckle bush  near,  weaving  the  red 
and  white  sprays  into  a  garland  to 
set  on  her  curls,  the  curls  that  Talbot 
liked  to  twine  about  his  fingers. 

The  forest  offered  a  mirror  at  a 
few  yards'  distance,  where  a  stream 
slid  under  brown-seeded  rushes  down 
to  the  sea,  of  which  the  wind  whis- 
pered perpetually  in  the  tree-tops. 

Fiamma  started  as  she  stooped  over 
the  water.  A  snake  with  a  dry 
hard  eye,  uncoiled  itself  from  the 
lily-leaves  where  it  had  been  bask- 
ing, striking  at  the  girl's  face  with 
a  forked  tongue.  It  had  not  touched 
her,  but  Fiamma  instinctively  gave 
back,  conscious  of  an  unfriendliness 
in  the  wood  which  set  her  to  strain- 
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ing   her  eyes    on    every  side  for  her 
husband. 

"  Cavaliere  Padino  has  a  stake  of 
his  own  now,  and  turns  coward  at 
risking  himself  for  the  game's  sake," 
she  thought,  throwing  herself  full- 
length  on  the  pine-needles. 

With  her  head  pillowed  on  her 
arms,  she  lay  thinking.  The  hurry- 
ing events  of  the  last  days  had  made 
the  present  all-important  to  her,  and 
till  now  she  had  hardly  grasped  the 
lie  of  matters.  The  move  that  she 
had  played  so  gallantly  had  failed, 
countermated  by  Cassandra's  con- 
suming jealousy  which  had  prevented 
the  Capelli's  flight  from  Venice,  for 
fear  that  Pietro  Bonaventuri  should 
have  planned  this  way  to  repossess 
himself  of  a  beautiful  wife.  That 
the  suddenness  in  the  adoption  of 
St.  Mark,  had  been  owing  to  the 
representations  of  the  Florentine 
embassy,  was  of  course  not  known 
to  Fiamma;  but  she  knew  well 
enough  that,  her  innocence  once  for- 
mally established,  the  Venetian  ad- 
venturess would  be  likely  to  lose  no 
time  in  snatching  at  the  crown  of 
her  successful  scheming.  Thus  far 
Fiamma's  brain  had  strayed  half- 
indifferently,  when  suddenly  a  new 
idea  roused  her  unpleasantly.  "  Should 
I  keep  faith  with  the  Cardinal,  and 
warn  him  that  the  thing  is  about 
to  take  road  for  Florence?"  The 
problem  was  one  of  those  shuttlecocks 
of  thought  that  can  be  bandied  end- 
lessly to  and  fro.  Fiamma  lay  follow- 
ing its  flights  unable  to  decide  whether 
a  distaste  for  hunting  another  woman 
to  the  death  was  merely  a  mask  to 
her  unwillingness  to  confront  the 
Cardinal,  or  whether  loyalty  to  the 
latter  involved  the  risk  of  her  new- 
found happiness.  To  escape  from  the 
maze  at  last  she  rose  to  her  feet,  be- 
coming conscious  as  she  did  so  that 
the  sun  was  three-quarters  towards 
his  noon,  and  that  a  healthy  hunger 


spoke  insistently  of  Talbot's  protracted 
delay.  The  intangible  dread  that 
haunted  the  forest  seemed  an  omen 
as  she  strayed  here  and  there  till  she 
caught  sight  of  a  cone-gatherer  de- 
scending a  pine-tree  by  the  notches  he 
had  cut  in  its  bark  as  he  climbed. 

"I  pray  you,  have  you  seen  from 
up  there  a  man,  tall  and  fair-haired, 
coming  towards  us  1 " 

The  man  shifted  his  pole  for  beat- 
ing the  branches.  "Tall  and  fair," 
he  repeated.  "I  saw  such  an  one 
this  morning,  when  I  was  in  a  tree 
over  there,"  he  pointed  where  the 
forest  thinned  towards  the  marshes. 
"A  brave  train  of  horsemen  had 
pulled  up  to  greet  him  coming  out  of 
the  wood,  and  the  sun  was  on  his  fair 
hair  as  he  stood  beside  the  litter  hung 
with  purple,  and  talked  to  the  pretty 
lady  within." 

The  fear  that  haunted  the  wood 
had  taken  shape.  "Which  road  did 
he  take  thereafter,  good  fellow  ? " 

"  By  the  Body  of  Moses  he  looked 
no  fool,  so  the  path  of  the  pretty 
lady's  was  his.  For  they  brought 
him  a  horse  black  as  the  longest  night 
in  the  year,  and  he  sprang  on  its  back 
without  ever  putting  toe  in  stirrup, 
and  rode  off  beside  the  litter  with  all 
the  bridle-chians  ringing  like  mass- 
bells." 

"  Where  1    Blood  of  Christ,  where? " 

"  Towards  the  House  of  the  Night- 
shade. But  what's  your  hurry  ?  Your 
brown  face  would  fly  light  in  the  scale 
beside  a  dainty  lady's  white  as  toad- 
stools and  red  as  thorn-berries,  and 
golden  curls  to  net  a  man's  heart." 

But  Fiamma  had  already  fled  from 
him,  crashing  through  the  under- 
growth in  the  direction  pointed  out. 
With  every  step  she  trod  underfoot 
the  thought  of  Talbot's  faithlessness, 
keeping  trust  in  him  with  a  dogged 
loyalty  that  somehow  increased  her 
hatred  of  Bianca.  To  meet  her,  to 
grip  the  white  throat  with  those  wild 
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brown  hands,  till  from  the  livid  lips 
the  truth  of  what  had  befallen  the 
captive  should  be  wrung,  was  all  her 
purpose,  and  she  strove  towards  it 
through  the  furnace  of  an  Italian 
noon  with  the  endurance  of  the 
mastiff  of  her  husband's  badge. 

She  had  burst  from  the  forest  now, 
and  the  marshes  lay  open  to  her  sight. 
It  was  with  a  dull  surprise  that  she 
saw  the  castle  that  the  man  had 
spoken  of  rear  itself  before  her,  no 
towered  mass  of  cornered  masonry, 
such  as  those  with  which  her  short 
stay  in  Florence  had  made  her  familiar, 
but  a  gracious  summer  villa  frescoed 
on  its  outer  walls,  with  vine-roofed 
walks  and  perspectives  of  blue  moun- 
tains, with  the  marsh  in  front  of  it 
subdued  into  water-channels  and 
fountained  ponds  yellow  with  flower- 
ing flags,  while  a  green  tangle  of 
blossoming  shrubs  threw  a  cool  shade 
into  the  wide  piazzas  and  summer 
parlours. 

Gleams  of  colour  and  snatches  of 
gay  voices  came  through  the  green 
wilderness,  and  at  the  sight  and 
sound  Fiamma  quickened  her  pace, 
resolutely  holding  in  abeyance  the 
thought  of  what  she  might  see.  The 
path  which  she  had  struck  into  as 
the  most  direct,  curved  away  from 
the  gay  company,  opening  on  the  end 
of  a  colonnade,  the  white  pillars  of 
which  were  latticed  by  purple-fruited 
branches  of  nightshade.  Yarious 
rooms  lay  in  cool  twilight  along  the 
colonnade,  and  from  one  of  them  Mark 
Talbot's  laugh  rang  out  suddenly. 

Fiamma's  wild  haste  fell.  Slowly 
with  seeming  coolness  she  stepped 
forward,  walking  straight  to  the  room 
whence  the  laugh  had  come. 

Her  husband  was  leaning  against 
the  open  casement,  his  face  flushed 
above  his  wont.  One  hand  hung  by 
his  side,  in  the  clasp  of  a  woman 
kneeling  beside  him,  the  flaxen  curls 
concealing  her  face.  The  lithe  grace 


of  the  attitude,  the  wonderful  white 
arms  and  hands  that  held  the  brown 
fingers  prisoner  were  not  needed  to 
tell  Fiamma  that  the  Capelli  and  she 
had  met  once  more.  In  the  second 
that  she  stood  uncertain,  Talbot  had 
seen  her,  his  eyes  losing  the  hard 
glitter  as  they  looked. 

"  Verily,  madama,  there  stands  the 
reason  yonder  why  a  lady's  wishes 
cannot  be  law  to  me,"  he  said,  the 
ring  of  a  sudden  resolution  in  his 
studiously  careless  tone. 

Bianca  raised  her  eyes  slowly.  She 
met  Fiamma's  gaze  full.  That  they 
saw  more  than  the  disordered  peasant- 
dress  and  honey-suckle  garland  fading 
on  the  dark  bright  curls,  was  apparent 
by  the  woman's  instant  pallor.  She 
still  held  Talbot's  hand,  dragging  her- 
self by  it  to  her  feet,  as  she  gazed  at 
the  figure  standing  as  once  before  in 
the  Venetian  bathroom,  between  dark 
and  light,  the  curious  crucifix  which 
she  had  held  then  in  her  hand  now 
hanging  on  her  neck.  And  then 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  the  Capelli 
clapped  her  hands  above  her  head, 
a  signal  answered  instantly  by  the 
sound  of  running  feet. 

Talbot  had  stepped  to  his  wife's 
side  holding  her  hands  in  a  strong 
grasp,  as  he  looked  at  the  attendants 
entering  the  parlour,  and  from  them 
back  again  to  their  mistress's  face. 
Bianca  stood  a  few  paces  from  the 
couple,  one  hand  pressed  on  the  white 
bosom  to  which  her  bodice  was  no 
prudish  warden,  her  eyes  still  steadily 
fastened  on  Fiamma's  face. 

"  Wait  without,"  she  commanded 
the  servants,  without  looking  towards 
them ;  but  she  seemed  to  count  the 
withdrawing  footsteps  before  she 
spoke  again,  in  a  breathless  hissing 
whisper.  "  Who  or  what  are  you  1 " 

"My  wife,  madama,"  Talbot  re- 
turned, not  loosing  the  hand  he  held. 
Bianca  waved  him  aside  with  an  im- 
patient gesture.  "  You  are  the  one 
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I  saw  in  the  bath !  You  who  have 
played  with  death  and  won,  not  once 
but  twice !  You  who  have  juggled 
even  the  Ten  and  escaped  from 
Venice  in  spite  of  the  price  upon 
your  head — you  are  all  of  that !  " 

"And  my  wife  to  the  back  it, 
niadama,"  repeated  Talbot. 

Bianca  glanced  at  him  distastefully: 
"  Your  wife  who  dwelt  with  Carna- 
tion the  courtesan  ? " 

"  No  courtesan,  but  &  woman  pure  as 
all  the  water  in  the  churches  will  never 
make  you  !  "  Fiamma  broke  silence  in 
hot  defence  of  her  dead  friend.  "  The 
wife  of  one  dead  by  Capelli  sword 
and  Capelli  feud,  and  I  the  sister  of 
the  husband  murdered  by  you  that 
you  might  try  with  a  new  mate  to 
live  an  honest  woman  once  more ! 
That  was  the  bond  that  held  us  two 
together,  the  debt  of  vengeance  we 
shared  to  your  house  !  " 

Talbot  bit  his  lip.  The  Capelli's 
face  was  still  white  as  wax,  but  the 
fear  in  her  eyes  had  vanished  under 
Fiamma's  hasty  speech,  and  a  touch 
of  scorn  seemed  to  have  relaxed  the 
tension  about  the  mouth.  "  One  of 
the  debtors  at  least  is  dead  without 
paying  her  share  of  the  score,"  she 
said  at  last. 

"None  the  less  will  it  be  paid  for 
the  sin  that  was  sinned  against  God 
as  against  her,"  retorted  Fiamma; 
"  and  a  long  reckoning  makes  a  heavy 
payment." 

"  Faith,  the  same  might  be  said  of 
a  tongue,"  Talbot  muttered,  as  Bianca 
turned  from  them,  beginning  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  room  with  all  her 
supple  grace.  She  had  taken  half  a 
dozen  turns  before  she  wheeled  again 
on  them.  "  Whither  are  you  journey- 
ing?" she  demanded  hastily. 

"Like  yourself,  to  the  City  of 
Lilies,  madonna,"  Talbot  returned, 
startled  the  next  instant  by  the 
woman's  change  of  countenance. 

"  You  !     you    to    Florence  !  "     she 


ejaculated,  falling  back  a  pace.  The 
blue  eyes  had  reddened,  the  face, 
grown  ashy,  was  twitching  as  once 
before  he  had  seen  it  in  extremity  of 
fear  and  anger.  "  What  to  do  there?" 
she  whispered  after  a  pause,  the 
words  seeming  pressed  out  under  the 
hands  clutched  convulsively  on  her 
bosom. 

"  Take  ship  for  England,  and  fare- 
well of  murders  and  mysteries  with 
the  shores  of  Italy,"  answered  Talbot, 
further  puzzled  by  the  scornful 
gesture  with  which  Bianca  put  aside 
his  words. 

"You  could  take  ship  at  Leghorn 
or  Pisa." 

"  Hardly,  without  passage-monies, 
and  those  wait  us  at  Florence." 

"  I  will  give  you  money,"  cried 
the  other.  The  white  throat  was 
panting  like  a  dog's  as  she  almost 
threw  herself  upon  Talbot,  offering 
with  both  hands  a  purse  that  had 
hung  at  her  girdle.  "  Take  it,  'tis  a 
knight's  ransom,  and  swear  to  me  to 
turn  aside  from  Florence  !  " 

Fiamma  impulsively  pressed  her 
husband's  hand,  a  swift  wordless 
protest  even  as  Talbot  thrust  back 
the  bag.  The  two  hands  touched 
each  other  as  the  lovers'  eyes  met  in 
a  flash  of  comprehension. 

The  eyes  of  the  woman  opposite 
had  dwelt  on  the  caressing  fingers. 
Her  face  grew  stiller,  save  for  a  slight 
lifting  of  the  lip  that  showed  the 
eyetooth  as  a  snarl  might  have  done. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand,  touching 
Talbot  on  the  breast  with  dainty 
familiarity.  "What,  the  bride  will 
not  be  denied  the  sight  of  the  great 
wedding  that's  to  be  ? "  she  said,  and 
her  voice  had  suddenly  grown  steadier. 
"  Well,  master  Englishman,  young 
husband  though  you  are,  I'll  wager 
a  falcon  you  have  learnt  already  that 
the  ropes  are  not  yet  twisted  that 
will  hold  a  wilful  woman  from  her 
way.  What!  we're  kinsfolk  after  a 
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fashion  at  least,  and  you  shall  ride  to 
Florence  after  all  in  my  company; 
that  is,  if  you're  willing  to  cheat  the 
siesta-time  of  an  hour  or  so,  since  I 
must  make  no  more  loitering  if  I  am 
to  take  Cecco  by  surprise." 

"  Fair  thanks  to  you,  madonna, 
but  our  honeymoon  is  too  new  to  us 
to  share  its  lustre  with  any  third 
person,"  replied  Talbot  lightly,  squeez- 
ing his  wife's  arm  in  significant  re- 
pression of  the  start  with  which  she 
had  saluted  Bianca's  mention  of  her 
journey.  The  words  chimed  in 
strangely  with  the  thoughts  that  had 
come  to  Fiamma  in  the  forest  earlier 
in  the  day, — a  hurried  headlong  flight 
to  warn  the  Cardinal  that  his  enemy 
was  almost  at  the  gates. 

A  curious  gleam  in  the  Capelli's 
eyes  at  Talbot's  refusal  was  hidden  by 
the  white  down-dropped  lids.  She 
paused  for  an  instant,  but  her  voice 
expressed  nothing  but  frank  friendli- 
ness when  she  spoke  again.  "  Your 
courtship  is  a  novel  fit  to  tell  or  be 
told  by  those  seven  young  gentle- 
women who  fell  in  with  their  true 
loves  that  Tuesday  at  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  as  Messer  Boccaccio  relates," 
she  cried.  "Ah  sir,  now  I  see  why 
you  played  that  game  for  love  in 
forging  my  father's  signet  and  the 
rest  of  it,  and  why  just  now  you 
would  not  hear  of  a  Grand  Duchess 
carving  your  fortunes  in  Florence  for 
you !  Too  proud,  master  lover,  to 
owe  aught  but  love  to  any,  not  man 
but  woman ;  but  at  least  you  must 
spend  a  wedding-night  under  kins- 
woman Bianca's  roof,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  in  token  you  have  for- 
given her  her  share  in  the  game  of 
cross-purposes  she,  you,  and  your 
bride  have  played  so  long." 

An  idea  struck  Talbot  that  the 
inexplicable  veerings  of  the  woman's 
mood  were  prompted  by  fear  lest  their 
journey  had  been  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  stirring  up  the  inflam- 


mable Florentines  against  the  Venetian 
with  a  sinister  past  for  the  dowry  of 
a  Grand  Duchess.  To  outstrip  them 
at  any  price,  to  be  securely  wife  and 
sovereign  before  the  vengeance  that 
Bonaventuri  blood  might  devise, 
seemed  a  plausible  motive.  Fully 
aware  of  the  impolicy  of  offending 
the  rulers  of  the  city  which  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  entering, 
he  was  hesitating  for  words  when 
Fiamma  burst  in  with  stormy  speech. 
"  Forgiveness  between  us  there  can 
be  none,  Bianca  Capelli,"  she  cried. 
"  You  are  false,  for  all  your  smooth 
words  and  frank  looks,  rotten  as  a 
week-old  corpse,  and  always  and 
everywhere  it's  war,  war,  war  be- 
tween us !  War,  and  all's  fair  in 
war,  madonna,  so, — on  guard  !  " 

"All's  fair,"  repeated  the  Capelli 
in  a  whisper,  her  hands  at  her  bosom 
once  more.  "And  do  you  think, 
wildcat,  to  bear  down  Bianca  Capelli? 
I  tell  you  that  proud  will  of  yours 
shall  be  bent,  you  and  your  hus- 
band shall  not  flout  my  roof —  "  She 
stopped  abruptly,  the  muscles  of  her 
throat  rippling  with  the  force  she  put 
on  herself.  "  Nay,  this  is  sin,"  she 
went  on  gently.  "  Poor  Bianca  needs 
yet  to  learn  patience.  Child,"  the 
blue  eyes  were  fixed  unflinchingly  on 
Fiamma,  "  woman  is  hard  on  woman. 
I  will  not  affront  your  blood  by 
telling  you  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  a 
husband  on  the  Venetian  girl  who 
for  him  had  left  home  and  friends ; 
keep,  an  you  will,  a  lifelong  belief 
that  the  death  in  the  Orti  was  murder 
rather  than  just  expiation.  She  held 
out  her  white  hands  entreatingly. 
"Yet  cannot  you  believe  that  I,  on 
the  threshold  of  my  new  life,  would 
fain  part  in  peace  with  the  old  ? " 

The  truth  instinctive  in  Fiamma 
stirred  her  into  fierce  contempt  of 
this  woman,  with  the  frank  good- 
fellowship  of  words  that  scarcely 
seemed  to  match  with  the  hard  chal- 
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lenge  in  her  eyes.  "My  words  are 
not  so  sweet  as  yours,  madonna,  but 
they  are  better  worth  believing,"  she 
said  curtly.  "Now  and  always,  we 
are  enemies." 

A  jingle  of  bridle  chains  and 
stamping  of  horsehoofs  without  rose 
upon  her  words,  but  Bianca,  though 
she  fingered  her  black  velvet  riding- 
mask  for  departure,  stood  still,  look- 
ing straight  before  her.  Fiamma's 
pose  of  defiance  accentuated  the  girl's 
vigorous  grace,  the  handsome,  rich- 
tinted  face  could  hold  its  own  even 
with  the  fair  beauty  opposite  it. 
As  though  unconsciously  the  woman 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  Talbot's  arm, 
walking  him  to  the  end  of  the  loggia. 
"  Tell  me  truth  ;  you  love  that  gipsy- 
faced  termagant?" 

"  Your  mirror  can  give  you  but 
little  pleasure,  madonna,  if  your  eyes 
see  no  better  than  your  words  make 
out,"  returned  Talbot  bluntly. 

The  Capelli  sighed.  "You  love 
her  then?" 

Talbot  moved  sharply  from  the 
beautiful  face  so  near  his  own.  He 
strode  back  to  Fiamma,  putting  his 
arm  about  her  waist.  "  Madonna 
asks,  do  I  love  you,  sweet?  How 
shall  we  answer  her  ? " 

One  of  Fiamma's  flushes,  and  the 
movement  with  which  she  hid  it 
on  his  shoulder,  answered.  Talbot's 
smile  challenged  the  watching  woman. 


"  True  as  my  sword,  pure  as  my 
mother,  and  sweet  as  herself,  should 
I  not  love  her,  madonna  ? "  he  de- 
manded. 

Bianca  made  no  answer  in  words. 
She  flung  out  her  hands  towards 
Talbot,  wringing  them  in  each  other 
with  a  curious  movement  as  though 
ridding  their  whiteness  of  a  stain. 
Then  still  in  silence  she  turned  from 
them,  hastening  towards  the  sounds 
of  departure  beyond  the  green  growth 
without. 

Fiamma  still  in  his  arm,  Talbot 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  emerg- 
ing from  the  colonnade  on  an  open 
space  where  the  cavalcade  had  appa- 
rently only  awaited  their  mistress  to 
put  themselves  in  motion.  The  Ca- 
pelli was  already  in  the  litter  hung 
in  orthodox  fashion  with  mourning 
purple ;  at  the  appearance  of  the 
lovers  she  caught  the  amethyst  button 
securing  her  riding-mask  in  her  teeth, 
as  though  to  guard  herself  from  the 
temptation  of  speech.  The  face,  in- 
scrutable for  the  mask,  was  turned 
on  Talbot  to  the  last,  as  her  train 
clattered  over  the  causeway  winding 
through  the  marsh. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  left 
standing  in  the  long  shadow  of  the 
house,  ringed  about  by  the  water- 
land.  The  silence  of  the  summer 
afternoon  closed  in  on  it  and  on  them 
like  a  pall. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THERE  is  no  more  practical  evi- 
dence of  a  book's  value  than  is 
afforded  by  the  willingness  of  pub- 
lishers to  seize  upon  it  at  the 
expiration  of  its  copyright;  and 
though  no  such  evidence  was  needed 
in  the  case  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
famous  version  of  THE  MABINOGION, 
which  had  furnished  the  text  for 
discourses  by  critics  so  great  as 
Renan  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the 
ground-work  for  one  of  Tennyson's 
best  idylls,  yet  its  appearance  in  two 
re-issues  in  the  very  month  when  Lady 
Gregory  published  her  English  version 
of  the  old  Irish  heroic  tales  was  a 
hopeful  augury  for  the  Irish  work, 
and  naturally  suggested  a  compari- 
son, which  however  will  be  used  here 
mainly  to  illustrate  by  the  method  of 
resemblance  and  difference  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Ireland. 

On  the  title-page  of  his  excellent 
little  edition,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  (to 
whom,  both  as  scholar  and  as  pub- 
lisher, all  students  of  Celtic  literature 
owe  a  deep  debt)  describes  THE 
MABINOGION  as  Medieval  Welsh  Ro- 
mances ;  and  the  word  romances, 
deliberately  chosen,  carries  at  once 
in  its  etymology  a  hint  of  Rome. 
But  at  the  time  when  all  the  rest 

1 1.   CUCHULAIN     OF     MUIBTHEMNE  :      The 

Story  of  the  Men  of  the  Bed  Branch  of 
Ulster ;  arranged  and  put  into  English  by 
Lady  Gregory.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.  London,  1902. 

2.  THE    MABINOGION.     Medieval    Welsh 
Romances    translated    by   Lady   Charlotte 
Guest.     With  Notes  by  Alfred  Nutt.     Lon- 
don, 1902. 

3,  TOGAIL    BBUIDNE    DA    DEEGA.    THE 
DESTRUCTION    OP    DA    DEBGA'S    HOSTEL. 
Edited,   with    Translation    and    Glossarial 
Index,  by  Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.     Paris, 
1902. 


of  the  known  Western  world  (for 
Russia  is  as  much  Asiatic  as  Euro- 
pean) was  subjugated  and  profoundly 
modified  by  Rome,  two  purely 
European  countries,  Scandinavia  and 
Ireland,  were  unreached  by  that 
momentous  conquest.  Each  of  these 
countries  had  a  literature  which  is 
still  preserved,  and  the  two  literatures 
have  this  negative  resemblance,  that 
each  was  alien  and  difficult  to  the 
heirs  of  classic  culture.  It  is  true 
that  these  early  narrative  inventions 
have  a  natural  resemblance  to  the 
primitive  poetry  of  Greece,  a  resem- 
blance which  becomes  more  apparent 
as  study  grows  closer;  but  Greece 
leavened  Rome,  and  Greek  was  the 
mother-tongue  of  Christianity,  so  that 
Greek  literature  comes  to  all  of  us 
somewhat  as  part  of  our  intellectual 
inheritance.  Indeed  it  is  not  alien ; 
and  most  of  us,  before  we  can  reach 
the  spirit  of  the  Norse  or  Celtic  sagas, 
must  endeavour  to  interpret  them  into 
terms  of  Homer. 

In  so  far  as  the  Teutonic  stories 
are  concerned,  the  work  of  reconcile- 
ment has  been  fully  done.  The 
skalds  have  their  due,  and  their 
creations,  known  in  the  eighteenth 
century  only  to  a  scholar  like  Gray, 
have  now  sunk  into  the  general  mind 
of  Europe,  through  the  mediation  of 
Wagner  and  a  hundred  others.  It  is 
only  natural,  for  the  stock  that  created 
them  is  wide-spread  to-day.  Less  easy 
of  access  are  the  Celtic  stories  and 
poems,  whose  unlikeness  to  the  Norse 
is  explained  by  Mr.  Yeats  in  a  pre- 
face which  is  a  worthy  example  of  a 
poet's  criticism.  In  it  he  tells  how, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  William  Morris 
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came  to  Dublin  and  talked  to  him  of 
these  old  stories. 

He  spoke  of  the  Irish  account  of  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  and  of  the  Norse 
account,  and  said  that  one  saw  the 
Norse  and  Irish  tempers  in  the  two 
accounts.  The  Norseman  was  interested 
in  the  way  things  are  done,  but  the  Irish- 
man turned  aside,  evidently  well  pleased 
to  be  out  of  so  dull  a  business,  to  de- 
scribe beautiful  supernatural  events.  He 
was  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  the  young 
man  who  came  from  Aebhen  of  the  Grey 
Eock,  giving  up  immortal  love  and  youth, 
that  he  might  fight  and  die  by  Murrough's 
side.  He  said  that  the  Norseman  had 
the  dramatic  temper,  and  the  Irishman 
had  the  lyrical.  I  think  I  should  have 
said  epical  and  romantic  rather  than 
dramatic  and:  lyrical,  but  his  words, 
which  have  so  much  greater  authority 
than  mine,  mark  the  distinction  very 
well,  and  not  only  between  Irish  and 
Norse,  but  between  Irish  and  other  un- 
Celtic  literatures.  The  Irish  storyteller 
could  not  interest  himself  with  an  un- 
broken interest  in  the  way  men  like 
himself  burned  a  house,  or  won  wives  no 
more  wonderful  than  themselves.  His 
mind  constantly  escaped  out  of  daily 
circumstance,  as  a  bough  that  has  been 
held  down  by  a  weak  hand  suddenly 
straightens  itself  out.  His  imagination 
was  always  running  off  to  Tir-nan-oge, 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  is  as  near 
to  the  country  people  of  to-day  as  it  was 
to  Cuchulain  and  his  companions.  His 
belief  in  its  nearness  cherished  in  its  turn 
the  lyrical  temper,  which  is  always  athirst 
for  an  emotion,  a  beauty,  which  cannot 
be  found  in  its  perfection  upon  earth,  or 
only  for  a  moment.  His  imagination, 
which  had  not  been  able  to  believe  in 
Cuchulain's  greatness,  until  it  had  brought 
the  Great  Queen,  the  red-eyebrowed 
goddess,  to  woo  him  upon  the  battlefield, 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  friendship 
less  romantic  and  lyrical  than  that  of 
Cuchulain  and  Ferdiad,  who  kissed  one 
another  after  the  day's  fighting,  or 
with  a  love  less  romantic  than  that  of 
Baile  and  Aillinn,  who  died  at  the  report 
of  one  another's  deaths,  and  married  in 
Tir-nan-oge. 

Not  less  natural  than  the  easier 
access  of  Norse  legends  to  the  mind 
of  a  world  becoming  predominantly 
Teuton,  is  the  fact  that  the  only 


Celtic  sagas  which  have  won  their 
way  into  the  imagination  of  Europe 
are  those  which  took  shape  among 
Celts  half  Romanised.  The  Arthurian 
legend  spread  from  Wales  and  from 
Cornwall  till  it  became  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  medieval  poetry 
but,  says  Mr.  Nutt,  "It  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why  the  Norman  who 
went  to  Ireland  remained  unaffected 
by  the  varied  and  splendid  Irish  litera- 
ture, while  from  Wales  he  brought 
back  the  Arthurian  romance."  The 
Welsh,  living  in  a  land  which  Rome 
indeed  had  never  subjugated,  yet 
which  was  divided  by  no  barrier  of 
estranging  sea  from  territories  long 
Roman,  felt  the  influence  of  Rome 
and  Christian  classic  culture.  They 
kept  the  old  barbaric  stories,  the  myths 
of  the  old  fairy  world,  but  they  re- 
shaped them,  and  "attenuated  what  in 
its  aspect  might  have  been  too  fan- 
tastic, too  uncouthly  strange."  The 
tales  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guest 
translated  took  the  form  in  which  she 
found  them,  it  seems,  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuries.  Some  of  them 
are  probably  as  old  as  human  speech 
almost,  myths  of  the  great  gods  of 
nature,  Manawyddan,  the  Irish 
Manannan,  lord  of  the  sea,  and  his 
compeers ;  some  semi-historical,  like 
those  which  group  themselves  round 
the  person  of  Arthur.  But  in  all  of 
them  there  is  present,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  influence  of  medieval 
chivalry  and  its  characteristic  turns 
of  speech  and  thought.  When  the 
Normans  came  to  Ireland,  they  came 
among  a  people  wholly  alien  to  their 
traditional  culture,  and  though  they 
conquered,  they  did  not  modify  the 
intellectual  life  in  which  their  own 
was  presently  submerged.  They  left 
no  trace  on  the  Irish  lays  and  ro- 
mances. But  in  Wales  they  came 
among  a  people  prepared  by  centuries 
of  slow  infiltration  for  a  fusion  which 
should  result  in  the  blending  of  two 
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types  to  produce  a  third,  and  the 
Welsh  minstrels  and  storytellers 
quickly  told  their  own  stories  as  a 
Norman  might  have  told  them, — 
modernising  them,  in  fact,  somewhat 
as  Tennyson,  seven  centuries  later, 
again  modernised  the  legends  of 
Arthur's  chivalry.  The  substance 
remained  Celtic,  the  forms  of  the 
prose  and  verse  were  those  tradi- 
tional in  Wales, — forms  largely  modi- 
fied by  models  from  Ireland,  the  focus 
of  Celtic  culture — but  the  spirit  was 
mainly  Norman,  or  at  least  Norman- 
Welsh.  Norman  minstrels,  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  a  new  and 
living  literature,  already  interpreted, 
as  it  were,  into  their  own  terms, 
caught  at  the  chance,  and  spread 
the  tales  through  the  Romance-speak- 
ing peoples  of  Europe,  choosing  those 
where  the  transformation  had  been 
completes t,  just  as  Tennyson,  when 
he  based  his  GERAINT  upon  THE 
MABINOGION,  based  it  upon  a  tale 
which  can  scarcely  have  taken  the 
Welsh  form  in  which  the  translator 
found  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century. 

But  though  in  some  instances  the 
transformation  is  very  slight  and 
superficial,  still  in  each  and  all  of 
the  tales  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guest 
translated,  the  champions  of  the 
Celtic  world  appear  metamorphosed 
into  Norman  knights  in  armour. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  all  this  is 
different.  There  are  three  distinct 
strata  of  Irish  folk-lay  or  folk- 
romance.  First,  there  are  stories  like 
THE  FATE  OP  THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIR 
which  belong  to  the  olden  world 
and  the  days  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann,  in  which  the  personages 
are  all  supernatural,  with  no  fixed 
term  of  life,  and  in  which  the  power 
of  enchantment  is  a  common  posses- 
sion. Secondly,  there  is  the  cycle 
of  lays  which  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  heroic  cycle  of  Greece;  tales 
No.  518. — VOL.  LXXXVII. 


of  the  Ulster  heroes  of  the  Red 
Branch  and  their  contemporaries, 
kings  and  queens  of  Connaught. 
Mortals  they  are  all  of  them ;  though 
some,  like  Cuchulain,  have  fairy 
blood,  and  though  all  have  super- 
human strength,  they  all  know  age 
and  death.  Thirdly  comes  the  so- 
called  Fenian  cycle,  telling  the 
deeds  of  Finn  MacCumhail  and  his 
companions,  in  the  last  days  before 
Christianity  came  into  the  land. 
This  group  of  lays,  which  more  than 
any  other  have  maintained  their  hold 
on  the  popular  imagination  among 
the  people  which  created  them,  differ 
sharply  from  the  Red  Branch  cycle  in 
being  deliberately  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  Christianity  ;  for  the  deeds 
of  Finn  and  the  Fianna  are  chiefly 
related  by  Ossian  son  of  Finn,  when, 
after  the  sojourn  with  Niamh  the 
fairy  princess  in  Tir-nan-oge,  he 
"  thought  long "  for  Ireland,  and 
returned,  despite  her  warnings,  to 
find  himself  bowed  and  old,  his  com- 
panions dead  and  forgotten  and  monk 
and  bell  supreme  in  the  land.  He 
told  the  tales  in  long  colloquies  with 
his  teacher  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Chris- 
tian bards  who  made  the  lays  took 
an  unholy  pleasure  in  turning  the 
listener's  sympathy  to  the  forbidden 
and  full-blooded  delights  of  love  and 
chase  and  battle. 

Into  the  oldest  and  most  purely 
mythic  cycle  also  the  Christian  ele- 
ment is  introduced,  for  the  children 
of  Lir,  doomed  to  wear  the  shape  of 
swans  for  nine  hundred  years,  can 
find  no  release  till  Columbkille  comes 
to  transform  them.  And,  even 
among  the  legends  of  the  Red  Branch 
a  beautiful  tale,  still  current,  tells  how 
Conall  Carnach  in  his  wanderings 
came  one  day  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  saw  the  Crucifixion ;  but  I  leave 
that  story  to  be  told  in  English  by 
the  man  who  told  it  to  me,  and  it  is 
probably  of  later  invention.  Strictly 
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speaking,  the  Red  Branch  cycle, 
which  Lady  Gregory  has  undertaken 
to  interpret,  shows  the  pagan  Celtic 
imagination  in  its  most  typical,  least 
modified  shaping  of  thought  and 
words.  But  in  none  of  the  Irish 
legends  or  lays,  through  all  their 
diversity  of  subject  and  treatment,  is 
there  any  trace  of  external  influence 
beyond  what  Christianity  represents. 
The  heroes  of  THE  MABINOGION  are 
knights  on  horseback ;  they  en- 
counter in  the  forms  of  medieval 
chivalry;  they  attack  and  defend 
medieval  castles.  The  heroes  of  the 
Red  Branch  fight  in  chariots  like 
Hector  and  Achilles ;  the  Fianna 
are  warriors  on  foot;  and  in  all  the 
poems  the  fortress  is  a  dun  with 
banks  of  earth  or  palisades  to  pro- 
tect it;  and  the  kings  and  princes 
live  not  in  stone  castles  but  in  such 
a  house  as  Conchubar  MacNessa,  the 
High  King,  had  in  Emaia  on  the 
height  of  Macha,  which  is  now 
Armagh. 

A  fine  palace  it  was,  having  three 
houses  in  it,  the  Eoyal  House,  and  the 
Speckled  House,  and  the  House  of  the 
Bed  Branch. 

In  the  Royal  House  the^e  were  three 
times  fifty  rooms,  and  the  walls  were 
made  of  red  yew,  with  copper  rivets. 
And  Conchubar' s  own  room  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  walls  of  it  faced  with 
bronze,  and  silver  up  above,  with  gold 
birds  on  it,  and  their  heads  set  with 
shining  carbuncles ;  and  there  were  nine 
partitions  from  the  fire  to  the  wall,  and 
thirty  feet  the  height  of  each  partition. 
And  there  was  a  silver  rod  before  Con- 
chubar with  three  golden  apples  on  it, 
and  when  he  shook  the  rod  or  struck  it, 
all  in  the  house  would  be  silent. 

It  was  in  the  House  of  the  Bed  Branch 
were  kept  the  heads  and  the  weapons  of 
beaten  enemies,  and  in  the  Speckled 
House  were  kept  the  swords  and  the 
shields  and  the  spears  of  the  heroes  of 
Ulster.  And  it  was  called  the  Speckled 
House  because  of  the  brightness  and  the 
colours  of  the  hilts  of  the  swords,  and 
the  bright  spears,  green  or  grey,  with 
rings  and  bands  of  silver  and  gold  about 


them,  and  the  gold  and  silver  that  were 
on  the  rims  and  the  bosses  of  the  shields, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  drinking-cups 
and  the  horns. 

In  a  word,  the  civilisation  or  glo- 
rious barbarism  depicted  in  Irish  saga 
is  one  that  had  not  passed,  and  that 
never  passed,  into  the  Roman  type ; 
and  the  thoughts,  the  ideals,  alike  in 
life  and  art,  of  the  bards  who  described 
it  are  alien  to  us,  as  they  were  alien 
to  the  Norman. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  task 
which  Lady  Gregory  undertook  was 
not  simply  the  task  of  a  scholar, 
which  is  to  render  fully  the  original, 
displaying  the  inherent  imperfections 
and  crudities  as  things  in  themselves 
of  scarcely  less  interest  than  the 
excellences  of  a  primitive  composi- 
tion. Her  task,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  easy  of  enjoyment  for  readers 
of  to-day  these  prose  epics  as  the 
bards  of  the  eleventh  century  left 
them,  was  akin  to  that  task  of  con- 
ciliation which  the  Welshmen  them- 
selves had  performed  before  THE 
MABINOGION  took  the  shape  in  which 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  found  it.  We 
may  take  the  case  at  its  simplest,  as 
for  example  in  the  story  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,  the  bulk  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century  or  earlier,  and  not  in 
some  later  version.  Yet  even  in  such 
a  case  we  have,  according  to  scholars, 
a  copy  of  the  text  made  probably 
three  centuries  after  the  saga  took  its 
definitive  shape  and  therefore  probably 
unreliable.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  artist  who  made  that  trenchant 
story  made  it  with  such  clumsy  itera- 
tions of  incident  as  occur  in  the  exist- 
ing copies.  But,  no  matter  where  the 
blame  for  these  is  rightly  to  be  placed, 
— whether  on  the  first  maker  of  the 
tale,  or  on  others  who  spoilt  it  later 
in  the  telling — Lady  Gregory  for  her 
purpose,  which  was  to  give  an  accept- 
able version  of  the  story,  had  a  right 
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to  correct  the  blunders.  And  in  other 
matters,  where  taste  has  finally 
changed,  she  had  an  equal  right  to 
omit  certain  amplifications  of  descrip- 
tion, just  as,  if  one  needed  nowadays 
to  popularise  Homer,  it  would  be  wise 
to  omit  or  curtail  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships.  The  scope  of  Lady  Gregory's 
work  has  therefore  differed  from  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest's  in  that  she  has  not 
been  content  to  translate  one  manu- 
script, but  by  comparing  many,  by 
rearranging,  selecting,  and  compress- 
ing, she  has  produced  a  version  of  the 
story,  faithful  in  essentials,  differing 
mainly  from  the  originals  by  omissions. 
In  many  cases  the  same  criteria,  if 
applied,  would  involve  alteration  of 
the  stories  in  THE  MABINOGION  ;  but, 
as  I  have  already  urged,  the  Welsh 
writers  were  under  the  influence  of 
Latin  models,  and  omitted  many 
touches  common  to  Celtic  imagina- 
tion. For  example,  Ingcel  in  the 
Irish  manuscript  has  seven  pupils  in 
each  eye.  Lady  Gregory  robs  him  of 
this  characteristic,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  the  Welsh  bard  of  the 
twelfth  century  would  also  have  sup- 
pressed the  grotesque  detail.  And 
so,  briefly,  the  translator  of  the  Red 
Branch  sagas,  if  she  was  to  accomplish 
for  Irish  heroic  literature  what  had 
been  accomplished  for  the  Welsh  half 
a  century  ago,  had  to  do  something 
more  than  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  had 
done ;  she  had  to  make  not  merely 
a  translation  but  a  recension  of  the 
epic  material.  This  work,  involving 
a  free  exercise  of  the  artist's  construc- 
tive faculty,  has  been  done  in  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Yeats,  but  the  work 
is  Lady  Gregory's,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  would  be  hard  to  overpraise 
it. 

Individual  preferences  may  be  dis- 
counted, and  every  man  has  a  natural 
fondness  for  compositions  that  call  up 
to  him  if  it  were  only  the  names  of 
places  in  his  own  country ;  but  I 


think  it  probable  that  the  lover  of 
literature,  having  no  tie  either  to 
Ireland  or  to  Wales,  will  find  the 
book  which  Lady  Gregory  has  given 
to  the  world  a  greater  source  of  enjoy- 
ment than  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
MABINOGION.  Partly,  because  the 
stories  are  in  themselves  bolder,  freer, 
more  affluent  in  the  sap  of  life  ;  but 
principally  because  of  the  very  curious 
and  difficult  feat  which  the  translator 
has  accomplished.  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest's  English  is  pure,  simple  and 
harmonious  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  a  manner 
bookish,  for  it  is  deliberately  archaic. 
I  cite  a  passage  from  THE  LADY  OP 
THE  FOUNTAIN. 


And  Owain  rose  up,  and  clothed  him- 
self, and  opened  a  window  of  the  chamber, 
and  looked  towards  the  castle ;  and  he 
could  see  neither  the  bounds,  nor  the 
extent  of  the  hosts  that  filled  the  streets. 
And  they  were  fully  armed  ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  women  were  with  them,  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  and  all  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  city  singing.  And  it 
seemed  to  Owain  that  the  sky  resounded 
with  the  vehemence  of  their  cries,  and 
with  the  noise  of  the  trumpets,  and  with 
the  singing  of  the  ecclesiastics.  In  the 
midst  of  the  throng  he  beheld  the  bier, 
over  which  was  a  veil  of  white  linen :  and 
wax  tapers  were  burning  beside  and 
around  it,  and  none  that  supported  the 
bier  was  lower  in  rank  than  a  powerful 
baron. 

Never  did  Owain  see  an  assemblage  so 
gorgeous  with  satin,  and  silk,  and  sendall. 
And  following  the  train,  he  beheld  a  lady 
with  yellow  hair  f  ailing  over  her  shoulders, 
and  stained  with  blood ;  and  about  her 
a  dress  of  yellow  satin,  which  was  torn. 
Upon  her  feet  were  shoes  of  variegated 
leather.  And  it  was  a  marvel  that  the 
ends  of  her  fingers  were  not  bruised,  from 
the  violence  with  which  she  smote  her 
hands  together.  Truly  she  would  have 
been  the  fairest  lady  Owain  ever  saw  had 
she  been  in  her  usual  guise.  And  her 
cry  was  louder  than  the  shout  of  the  men 
or  the  clamour  of  the  trumpets.  No 
sooner  had  he  beheld  the  lady  than  he 
became  inflamed  with  her  love,  so  that  it 
took  entire  possession  of  him. 

Then  he  inquired  of  the  maiden  who 
the  lady  was.  "  Heaven  knows,"  replied 
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the  maiden  ;  "  she  may  be  said  to  be  the 
fairest,  and  the  most  chaste,  and  the 
most  liberal,  and  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  noble  of  women.  And  she  is  my 
mistress  ;  and  she  is  called  the  Countess 
of  the  Fountain,  the  wife  of  him  whom 
thou  didst  slay  yesterday."  "Verily," 
said  Owain,  "  she  is  the  woman  that  I 
love  best."  "  Verily,3'  said  the  maiden, 
"  she  shall  also  love  thee  not  a  little." 

Compare  with  that  the  description 
of  Etain. 

There  was  a  king  over  Ireland  before 
this  time  whose  name  was  Eochaid  Feid- 
lech,  and  it  is  he  was  grandfather  to 
Conaire  the  Great. 

He  was  going  one  time  over  the  fair- 
green  of  Bri  Leith,  and  he  saw  at  the 
side  of  a  well  a  woman,  with  a  bright 
comb  of  silver  and  gold,  and  she  washing 
in  a  silver  basin,  having  four  golden  birds 
on  it,  and  little  bright  purple  stones  set 
in  the  rim  of  the  basin.  A  beautiful 
purple  cloak  she  had,  and  silver  fringe  to 
it,  and  a  gold  brooch;  and  she  had  on 
her  a  dress  of  green  silk  with  a  long 
hood  embroidered  in  red  gold,  and  wonder- 
ful clasps  of  gold  and  silver  on  her  breasts 
and  on  her  shoulders.  The  sunlight  was 
falling  on  her,  so  that  the  gold  and  the 
green  silk  were  shining  out.  Two  plaits 
of  hair  she  had,  four  locks  in  each  plait, 
and  a  bead  at  the  point  of  every  lock, 
and  the  colour  of  her  hair  was  like  yellow 
flags  in  summer,  or  like  red  gold  after  it 
is  rubbed. 

There  she  was,  letting  down  her  hair 
to  wash  it,  and  her  arms  out  through  the 
sleeveholes  of  her  shift.  Her  soft  hands 
were  as  white  as  the  snow  of  a  single 
night,  and  her  eyes  as  blue  as  any  blue 
flower,  and  her  lips  as  red  as  the  berries 
of  the  rowan-tree,  and  her  body  as  white 
as  the  foam  of  the  wave.  The  bright 
light  of  the  moon  was  hi  her  face,  the 
lightness  of  pride  in  her  eyebrows,  a 
dimple  of  delight  in  each  of  her  cheeks, 
the  light  of  wooing  in  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  walked  she  had  a  step  that  was  steady 
and  even,  like  the  walk  of  a  queen. 

Of  all  the  women  in  the  world  she  was 
the  best  and  the  nicest  and  the  most 
beautiful  that  had  ever  been  seen,  and 
it  is  what  King  Eochaid  and  his  people 
thought,  that  she  was  from  the  hills  of 
the  Sidhe.  It  is  of  her  it  was  said,  "  All 
are  dear,  and  all  are  shapely  till  they  are 
put  beside  Etain." 

Then  Eochaid  sent  his  people  to  bring 


her  to  him,  and  when  she  came,  he  said, 
"  Who  are  you  yourself  and  where  do 
you  come  from  ?  "  "  It  is  easy  to  say 
that,"  she  said ;  "I  am  Etain,  daughter 
of  Etar,  king  of  the  Eiders  of  the  Sidhe. 
And  I  have  been  in  this  place  ever  since 
I  was  born,  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  hill 
of  the  Sidhe,  and  kings  and  great  men 
among  them  have  been  asking  my  love, 
but  they  got  nothing  from  me,  for  since 
the  time  I  could  first  speak  I  have  loved 
yourself,  and  given  you  a  child's  love, 
because  of  the  great  talk  I  have  heard  of 
your  grandeur.  And  when  I  saw  you 
now  I  knew  you  by  all  I  had  heard  of 
you;  and  so  I  have  reached  to  you  at 
last." 

"It  is  no  bad  friend  you  have  been 
looking  for,"  said  Eochaid,  "but  there 
will  be  a  welcome  before  you,  and  I  will 
leave  every  other  woman  for  you,  and  it 
is  with  yourself  I  will  live  from  this  out, 
so  long  as  you  keep  good  behaviour." 

Lady  Gregory's  prose  differs  notably 
from  the  other,  and,  to  my  thinking, 
differs  for  the  better  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  not  skilfully  imitated  from 
the  bygone  language  of  old  books, 
but  is  based,  as  all  living  prose  should 
be,  on  a  speech  living  and  spoken 
to-day.  And,  secondly,  it  does  what 
is  most  difficult  in  a  translation, — 
it  suggests  the  idiom  of  the  original 
without  ceasing  itself  to  be  idiomatic. 
That  is  not  unnatural,  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  dialect  of  English 
which  has  grown  up  in  those  parts 
of  Ireland  where  Gaelic  is,  and  always 
has  been,  constantly  spoken.  This 
English  is,  so  far  as  vocabulary  goes, 
perhaps  the  purest  known  to  me ;  it 
is  certainly  the  least  contaminated  by 
slang,  and  even  in  the  mouth  of 
those  who  speak  it  from  childhood, 
it  keeps  something  of  the  precision 
natural  in  an  acquired  language, — 
but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
wholly  free  from  the  mass  of  modern 
phrases  generated  by  convenience, 
which  are  specially  appropriate  in 
journalism  and  impossible  in  poetry. 
A  man  speaking  this  English  would 
say  that  a  certain  poem  was  written 
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before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick ;  Mr. 
Nutt  would  say  that  it  "  antedates 
the  fifth  century."  I  do  not  say 
that  an  English  labourer  or  farmer 
would  have  employed  the  locution 
which  I  attribute  (not,  I  regret  to 
say,  without  reason)  to  Mr.  Nutt; 
I  only  observe  that  the  English 
spoken  by  Irish-speaking  peasants  is 
freer  than  any  other  from  all  that 
is  akin  to  this  diction,  and  is  there- 
fore specially  proper  to  form  a  basis 
for  poetic  prose.  But  the  Irish 
peasant,  while  adhering  to  the  most 
classic  English  vocabulary,  modifies 
the  idiom  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
language  into  a  likeness  of  his  own ; 
and  though  certain  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctively Irish,  and  therefore  most 
un-English,  idioms  employed  by  Lady 
Gregory  (for  instance  "there  will  be 
a  welcome  before  you ")  are  strange 
to  my  ear,  I  recognise  the  fidelity  of 
her  version  to  the  general  type  of 
language  familiar  to  me  in  West 
Donegal.  Yet  those  who  read  it  will 
not,  I  think,  find  anything  repellent 
in  an  English  which  could  be  trans- 
lated into  Irish  almost  word  for  word. 
If  they  are  of  my  mind, — and 
criticism  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
founded  on  individual  experience — 
they  will  discover  that  the  story  of 
Cuchulain  has  at  last  been  told  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  read  with 
growing  delight.  I  had  previously 
essayed  it  several  times  in  the  best 
versions  I  could  come  at,  and  got  no 
pleasure  except  from  the  single  lay 
which  tells  the  fate  of  Deirdre  and 
the  Sons  of  Usnach, — an  episode 
which  enters  into  the  story  of 
Cuchulain  only  as  giving  the  reason 
why  Fergus  MacRoy,  Cuchulain's 
master  in  arms,  who  alone  might  have 
withstood  his  pupil,  was  found  on  the 
side  of  Connaught  in  the  great  war 
fought  for  the  sake  of  the  Brown 
Bull  of  Cuailgne.  I  owe  to  Lady 
Gregory's  skill, — and  thousands  will 


probably  acknowledge  the  same  debt 
— the  vision  of  Cuchulain  in  his 
beauty,  his  terror,  and  his  charm. 
And  the  shortest  way  to  explain  how 
her  mediation  has  been  effected  is  to 
compare  her  rendering  of  one  passage 
with  another  specimen  of  the  transla- 
tor's art  which  is  from  its  own  point 
of  view  and  for  its  own  purpose,  not 
inferior  to  hers.  I  take  the  ending 
of  the  tale  which  tells  how  Canary, 
the  heaven-sent  king  of  Ireland, 
obeying  the  dictates  of  his  goodness 
and  his  chivalry,  broke  the  arbitrary 
geasa,  or  taboos1  laid  on  him  by  the 
people  of  the  Sidhe,  and  came  by  his 
fate,  the  valour  of  himself  and  his 
companions  availing  nothing  against 
enchantments.  Conall  Cearnach,  who 
had  stayed  defending  his  king  till  the 
last  in  the  hostel  against  the  reaver's 
attack,  when  he  saw  Conaire  dead  of 
the  magic  drouth,  cut  his  way  through 
with  great  slaughter.  Then,  says 
Lady  Gregory  : 

Conall  Carnach,  after  he  got  away, 
went  on  to  his  father's  house,  and  but 
half  his  shield  left  in  his  hand,  and  a  few 
bits  left  of  his  two  spears.  And  he  found 
Amergin,  his  father,  out  before  his  dun 
in  Tailltin. 

"  Those  are  fierce  wolves  that  have 
hunted  you,  my  son,"  said  he.  "  It  was 
not  wolves  that  wounded  me,  but  a  sharp 
fight  with  fighting  men,"  said  Conall. 
"Have  you  news  from  Da  Derga's 
Inn  ?  "  said  Amergin.  "  Is  your  lord 
living  ?  "  "  He  is  not  living,"  said  Conall. 
"  I  swear  by  the  gods  the  great  tribes  of 
Ulster  swear  by,  the  man  is  a  coward 
that  came  out  alive,  leaving  his  lord  dead 
among  his  enemies,"  said  Amergin. 
"My  own  wounds  are  not  white,  old 
hero,"  said  Conall.  And  with  that  he 
showed  him  his  right  arm  that  was  full 
of  wounds.  "That  arm  fought  there, 
my  son,"  said  Amergin.  "  That  is  true," 
said  Conall.  "  There  are  many  in  front 
of  the  Inn  now,  it  gave  drinks  of  death 
to  last  night." 

1  Is  it  not  curiously  significant  that  we 
should  have  to  use  a  Polynesian  term  to 
explain  one  perfectly  familiar  to  every  Irish 
speaker  ? 
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Here  is  now  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  same  passage  given  by  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  from  the  LEBOR  NA  H 
UIDRE,  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Now  Conall  Carnach  escaped  from 
the  Hostel,  and  thrice  fifty  spears  had 
gone  through  the  arm  which  upheld  his 
shield.  He  fared  forth  till  he  reached 
his  father's  house,  with  half  his  shield  in 
his  hand,  and  his  sword,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  his  two  spears.  Then  he  found 
his  father  before  his  garth  in  Taltin. 

"  Swift  are  the  wolves  that  have 
hunted  thee,  my  son,'3  said  his  father. 

"  Tis  this  that  has  wounded  us,  thou 
old  hero,  an  evil  conflict  with  warriors," 
Conall  Carnach  replied. 

"  Hast  thou  then  news  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel  ?  "  asked  Amergin.  "  Is  thy  lord 
alive  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  alive,"  says  Conall. 

"  I  swear  to  God  what  the  great  tribes 
of  Ulaidh  swear,  it  is  cowardly  for  the 
man  who  went  thereout  alive,  having  left 
his  lord  with  his  foes  in  death." 

"  My  wounds  are  not  white,  thou  old 
hero,"  says  Conall. 

He  shews  him  his  shield- arm,  whereon 
were  thrice  fifty  wounds:  this  is  what 
was  inflicted  on  it.  The  shield  that 
guarded  it  is  what  saved  it.  But  the 
right  arm  had  been  played  upon,  as  far 
as  two  thirds  thereof,  since  the  shield 
had  not  been  guarding  it.  That  arm  was 
mangled  and  maimed  and  wounded  and 
pierced,  save  that  the  sinews  kept  it  to 
the  body  without  separation. 

"That  arm  fought  to-night,  my  son," 
says  Amergin. 

"  True  is  that,  thou  old  hero,"  says 
Conall  Carnach.  "Many  there  are  unto 
whom  it  gave  drinks  of  death  to-night 
in  front  of  the  Hostel." 

I  have  chosen  this  passage,  first 
because  it  shows  that  the  Irish  poets, 
though  their  tendency  was  to  redun- 
dant amplification,  could  upon  occasion 
be  as  terse  as  any  Icelander  ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  illustrates  in  a 
small  compass  the  whole  of  Lad)7 
Gregory's  work  of  recension.  Those 
who  are  connoisseurs  in  literature 
rather  than  simply  lovers  of  poetry  will 


prefer  the  literal  version  which  keeps 
the  quaintness,  the  crude  savour,  of 
primitive  literature, — though  for  my 
own  part  I  think  that  barbarisms, 
which  in  the  original  even  of  Homer 
fall  naturally  into  their  place,  acquire 
a  disturbing  salience  in  translation. 
For  the  connoisseurs,  however,  there 
are,  and  there  should  be,  books  like 
that  of  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes;  but  it 
is  in  no  way  contemning  the  work  of 
scholars  to  say  that  by  their  means 
Lady  Gregory  has  been  enabled  to  do 
for  ordinary  lovers  of  literature  a 
thing  which  they  have  not  done, 
and  probably  could  not  do. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  tell 
in  brief  the  story  of  Cuchulain,  any 
more  than  the  story  of  Achilles.  I 
would  only  emphasise  a  little,  what 
Mr.  Yeats  has  touched  on  in  his 
preface, — the  keen  fidelity  to  truth, 
the  presentment,  not  less  observant 
than  lyrical,  of  human  greatness, 
which  underlies  all  the  wild  hyper- 
bole of  the  narrative.  When  the 
boy  Setanta, — for  he  had  not  yet 
done  the  feat  that  was  to  get  him 
his  name,  Cuchulain,  the  Hound  of 
Culann  —  sets  out  alone  from  his 
mother's  house  for  the  court  of 
Emain  Macha,  shortening  the  way 
for  himself  with  his  hurling  stick, 
and  the  silver  ball  which  he  drove 
before  him,  every  trait  in  his  actions 
is  true  to  the  type  of  high-spirited 
boyhood ;  and  his  first  contention 
with  the  boy-troop  of  Emain,  and 
the  terms  which  he  imposed  before 
he  would  enter  their  society,  are 
simply  the  facts  of  a  fighting  boy's 
school  life  poetised  and  glorified. 
And  his  way  of  taking  arms,  when 
he  overheard  Cathbad  the  Druid's 
prophesy  that  if  any  young  man 
should  take  arms  that  day  his  name 
would  be  greater  than  any  name  in 
Ireland  but  his  span  of  life  short ; 
his  way  of  beguiling  his  charioteer 
into  an  expedition  so  that  his  first 
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day  of  taking  arms  might  bo  also  his 
first  day  of  killing  and  spoil-win- 
ning ;  his  way  to  rid  himself  of  the 
champion  Conall  Cearnach  who  went 
along  to  protect  the  untried  fighter ; 
all  these  are  deep  in  human  nature. 
It  is  true  that  maybe  in  real  life 
he  would  have  slipped  the  linch- 
pin out  of  Conall's  chariot,  instead 
of  breaking  its  yoke  with-  a  stone- 
cast,  and  maybe  an  Icelander  would 
have  shown  him  doing  so;  but  none 
the  less  the  trait  is  true  in  its 
essence. 

"  Bad  luck  on  your  throwing  and  on 
yourself,"  said  Conall.  "And  any  one 
that  likes  may  strike  your  head  off  now, 
for  I  will  go  with  you  no  farther." 
"That  is  just  what  I  wanted,"  said 
Cuchulain. 

True  also  in  the  same  symbolic 
way,  but  curiously  peculiar  to  the 
Celtic  race,  is  the  episode  of  the  boy's 
return  from  this  first  foray,  when  the 
madness  of  battle  had  lit  in  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  was  seen  coming 
back  in  anger,  with  the  bleeding 
heads  of  enemies  in  his  chariot,  and 
the  wild  stags  that  he  had  run  down 
bound  to  it,  and  white  birds  bearing 
him  company.  Those  who  saw  him 
feared  that  the  lust  for  slaying 
burned  in  him  still,  and  if  his  anger 
could  not  be  cooled,  the  young  men 
of  Emain  would  be  in  danger  from 
him. 

Then  they  all  consulted  together,  and 
it  is  what  they  agreed,  to  send  out  three 
fifties  of  women  of  Emain  to  meet  him, 
and  they  having  their  breasts  uncovered. 
When  the  boy  saw  the  women  coming, 
then  was  shame  on  him,  and  he  leaned 
down  his  head  into  the  cushions  of  the 
chariot,  and  hid  his  face  from  them. 
And  the  wildness  went  out  of  him,  and 
his  feasting  clothes  were  brought,  and 
water  for  washing;  and  there  was  a 
great  welcome  before  him. 

Qualis  ab  incepto — Cuchulain  in  his 
first  feats,  in  his  hero-training  with 


Scathach  the  woman  warrior,  in  his 
wooing  of  Emer,  in  his  long  combats 
against  the  champions  of  Connaught, 
and  in  the  tragic  scenes  of  his  pre- 
destined close — is  always  the  same, 
yet  always  changing,  as  a  man  must 
change.  His  speech  and  his  acts  are 
never  more  characteristic  than  in  the 
last  story  but  one  of  his  doings — 
"  and  that  is  a  very  sad  story,"  said 
an  old  shanachy  to  me  the  other  day, 
as  we  walked  up  from  the  bog  where 
he  had  left  off  cutting  turf  to  converse 
eagerly  over  his  lore  of  the  gods  and 
heroes.  That  is  the  scene  where  he 
fights  with  and  slays  his  son— child 
of  Aoife,  another  Amazon  of  the 
Scotch  Isles,  whom  he  had  defeated 
when  she  came  out  to  destroy 
Scathach,  and  who  had  given  him  so 
much  of  her  love,  that  when  she 
learnt  how  he  had  married  Emer,  she 
trained  up  this  boy  to  be  his 
vanquisher.  Cuchulain  had  no  will 
to  slay  the  young  hero  of  unknown 
name,  who  had  put  down  in  turn  all 
the  other  champions  of  Ulster ;  but 
the  fight  was  the  hardest  he  had  ever 
fought,  and  his  anger  came  on  him, 
as  it  had  come  in  that  other  cruel 
fight  with  his  chosen  friend  Ferdiad, 
and  the  flames  of  the  hero  light  began 
to  shine  about  his  head,  and  the  son, 
seeing  this  token,  knew  his  father. 
He  turned  aside  the  aim  of  the  spear 
that  he  was  casting,  but  Cuchulain 
threw  the  Gae  Bulg,  the  magic  spear 
made  of  a  monster's  bones,  that  Aoife 
herself  had  given  him  and  that  had 
slain  Ferdiad.  And  then  the  boy, 
dying,  showed  the  ring  that  was  his 
token,  and  told  his  name  which  he 
had  been  under  oath  not  to  reveal  for 
any  threat.  "But  oh  Cuchulain  of 
the  sharp  sword,"  he  said,  "it  was 
pity  you  not  to  know  me  the  time  I 
threw  the  slanting  spear  behind  you 
in  the  fight." 

I    will    not    quote    the   song    that 
Cuchulain  made  telling  of  his  bitter 
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grief  that  for  this  death  alone  he 
could  exact  no  vengeance,  and  of  the 
loneliness  that  was  on  him  in  the 
world ;  nor  of  the  rage  with  which  he 
faced  the  men  of  Ulster,  till  Oath- 
bad  the  Druid  sent  him  down  to 
fight  the  waves  of  the  sea  for  three 
days,  lest  he  should  destroy  his  own 
friends.  Nor  the  chapter  that  tells 
of  his  doom  gathering,  and  how 
Emer,  for  all  her  jealousy  and  fierce- 
ness, bid  Niamh,  whom  he  loved,  and 
the  poets  and  the  Druids,  take  him 
away  to  the  Deaf  Valley  where  he 
would  hear  no  sound  of  the  outer 
world ;  and  how  even  there  the  witch 
daughters  of  Calatin  found  him  and 
drew  him  out  with  false  tales  of  his 
house  assailed,  to  go  with  Laog  his 
charioteer,  and  his  horses,  the  Black 
Sanglain  and  the  Grey  of  Macha,  in 
defiance  of  all  omens  to  the  fated 
battle.  I  will  quote  rather  this  pas- 
sage which  tells  how  Cuchulain  went 
to  take  vengeance  on  Maeve's  army 
for  the  boy- troop  who  had  been 
destroyed  in  defending  Ulster  while 
the  fairy-sleep  was  laid  on  him ;  and 
how  afterwards  the  women  of  the 
other  host  came  out  to  look  on  his 
beauty. 

And  then  Cuchulain  put  on  his  armour, 
and  took  his  spears,  and  his  sword,  and 
his  shield  that  had  a  rim  so  sharp  it 
would  cut  a  hair  against  the  stream,  and 
his  cloak  that  was  made  of  the  precious 
fleeces  of  the  land  of  the  Sidhe,  that  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  Manannan  from 


the  King  of  Sorcha.  He  went  out  then 
against  the  men  of  Ireland  and  attacked 
them,  and  his  anger  came  on  them,  so 
that  it  was  not  his  own  appearance  he 
had  on  him,  but  the  appearance  of  a 
god.  And  after  that  he  made  a  round 
of  the  whole  army,  mowing  them  down 
on  every  side,  in  revenge  for  the  boy- 
troop  of  Emain. 

But  the  next  day  he  was  standing  on 
the  hill,  young  and  comely  and  shining, 
and  the  cloud  of  his  anger  had  gone  from 
him.  Then  the  women  and  young  girls 
in  the  camp,  and  the  poets  and  the 
singers,  came  out  to  look  at  him;  but 
Maeve  hid  her  face  behind  a  shelter  of 
shields,  thinking  that  he  might  make  a 
cast  at  her  with  his  sling.  And  there 
was  wonder  on  these  women  to  see  him 
so  quiet  and  gentle  to-day,  and  he  such 
a  terror  to  the  whole  army  yesterday; 
and  they  bade  the  men  lift  them  up  on 
their  shields  to  the  heights  of  their 
shoulders,  the  way  they  could  have  a 
good  look  at  him. 

And,  let  it  be  remembered,  Cuchu- 
lain is  only  one  of  many  figures  not 
less  living.  The  story  of  Deirdre', 
an  Irish  Cassandra,  is  perhaps  even 
more  beautiful  than  anything  in  the 
cycle ;  and  there  is  at  least  one  tale, 
THE  CONTENTION  OF  THE  WOMEN, 
where  a  touch  of  laughter  enters  into 
the  romantic  narrative,  yet  without 
lowering  the  pitch.  But  when  all 
is  said,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  any- 
thing except  to  advise  those  who  love 
early  literature  to  read,  and  to  advise 
those  Irish  who  have  a  pride  in  their 
own  inheritance  to  read  and  read 


again. 
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AFTER  a  fairly  long  life  of  unremit- 
ting toil  with  axe  and  hammer,  gad, 
and  pick,  and  plough,  in  many  fields 
of  labour  and  in  many  places,  David 
Prell  took  up  a  selection,  impelled 
partly  by  an  old  desire  to  settle  down, 
but  mainly  by  the  strenuous  solicita- 
tions of  a  paternal  government.  One 
of  those  passing  fits  of  creative  and 
reformatory  energy  that  so  often 
attack  Australian  governments  had 
turned  the  popular  fancy  lightly  to 
the  land.  The  desire  to  convert 
clerks,  miners,  carpenters,  poets,  law- 
yers, and  miscellaneous  idlers  into 
successful  farmers,  by  turning  them 
loose  in  the  Bush  armed  with  a  lease, 
was  inspiring  much  eloquent  oratory. 
"  Go  on  the  land,  young  man  ! "  was 
the  shibboleth  of  the  ministers  ;  and, 
although  no  longer  a  young  man, 
David  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
selected  land  in  a  locality  particularly 
favoured  by  Providence,  according  to 
the  interpretations  of  the  philanthropic 
politicians. 

Prell's  selection  consisted  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  Bush  situated  four- 
teen miles  from  nowhere,  where  the 
railway  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
David  tramped  out  one  fierce  Decem- 
ber day,  when  the  shilling  thermo- 
meter under  the  verandah  of  Coleman's 
shanty  registered  107°  in  the  shade, 
carrying  all  his  wordly  goods  and  the 
scant  savings  of  years  in  the  swag  on 
his  back. 

After  leaving  the  vague  track,  he 

E rally    burrowed    his    way    through 
compact    Bush,    where    the    tall, 
light  gum-trees   stood  massed  like 


an  implacable  army,  sullenly  resisting 
his  advances  as  though  recognising 
the  destructive  germ,  their  formidable 
boles  laced  with  an  entanglement  of 
vines,  supple-jack,  and  a  myriad 
creeping  things  of  vegetable  kind ; 
and  the  wilderness  of  undergrowth 
that  flourished  between  conspired  to 
trip  and  strangle  the  intruder  whose 
presence  threatened  the  pristine  gran- 
deur and  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
towering  trees. 

Dave  Prell  made  his  way  to  the 
portion  of  this  vast  wilderness  that 
was  his,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
and  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  knew 
it  was  his  only  by  virtue  of  an  amaz- 
ing instinct,  which  makes  the  pathless 
Bush  explicit  to  the  true  bushman. 
There  the  forest  was  dense  with 
boughs  far  above,  choked  below  with 
creepers,  bracken,  prickly  mosses, 
stinkweed,  all  the  profuse  flora  of 
an  Australian  scrub;  around  was 
silence,  nor  was  there  any  sign  to 
distinguish  this  spot  from  a  thousand 
others  in  the  miles  of  dumb  forest 
encircling  it.  But  Dave  slipped  his 
swag  from  his  shoulder  here,  and 
stood  erect  among  his  possessions,  lord 
of  all  he  surveyed. 

Dave  was  a  small  man,  five  feet 
six  inches  in  his  bluchers,  almost 
fleshless,  his  thin  beard  and  over- 
hanging brows  already  grizzled ;  but 
his  face,  tanned  to  the  ruddy  brown 
of  new  leather,  was  the  face  of  a 
conqueror ;  his  bare  lean  arms,  redder 
than  those  of  a  Red  Indian  and 
corded  like  an  athlete's,  were  won- 
derfully suggestive  of  toughness  and 
endurance. 

The  Bush  and   the  man  were  face 
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to  face ;  the  gigantic  gums*  stern, 
lowering,  indomitable,  the  man  a  mere 
pigmy  at  their  roots,  but  animated 
with  the  confidence  of  one  who  had 
seen  labour  overthrow  the  tallest 
forests  and  eat  up  the  hills.  Prell 
was  about  to  carve  a  home  for  him- 
self out  of  this  tangle,  these  massed 
trees,  some  large  enough  to  have 
housed  him  in  their  hollow  trunks, 
and  he  was  not  appalled.  He  had 
taken  his  axe  from  the  bands  of  the 
swag,  and  stood  with  his  thumb  test- 
ing the  edge,  looking  up  at  his 
enemies,  a  more  daring  David  in  the 
presence  of  ten  thousand  Goliaths. 
A  long  sinister  snake  slid  on  the 
dry  leaves  over  the  log  on  which  he 
stood,  and  he  dropped  the  bright 
blade  on  its  lean  body,  severing  it. 
The  snake  struck  at  the  axe  with  its 
vicious  hammer-like  head.  These 
were  the  first  blows,  and  the  man 
had  conquered. 

"  Tiger  ! "  said  Dave  examining 
the  tail  stirring  convulsively  on  the 
loose  bark.  "Them  M.P.'s  didn't 
say  nothin'  'bout  tiger  snakes  among 
the  '  natural  indoocements.'  " 

The  selector  had  to  seek  an  open 
space  large  enough  to  spread  his 
blanket  in  for  that  night,  and  he 
found  it  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
top  of  a  great  granite  boulder,  like 
a  huge  mammoth  sunk  to  the  shoul- 
ders in  the  rich  loam,  striving  hope- 
lessly in  the  toils  of  the  vines  and  the 
weeds.  On  the  moss  of  the  rock  Dave 
made  his  first  bed ;  here  he  lit  his 
first  fire,  and  while  the  billy  boiled 
he  sat  at  a  distance,  for  the  evening 
was  close  and  oppressive,  watching 
the  smoke  towering  up  in  a  thin 
line,  and  saw  a  vision  of  a  smiling 
homestead  swathed  in  green  and  a 
golden  sweep  of  ripening  corn  swell- 
ing up  the  slope.  A  kookaburra  on 
a  dry  limb  far  above  him  lifted  up 
its  head  and  filled  the  bush  with 
echoes  of  dry,  cynical  laughter,  and 


the  man  waved  his  hat  to  the  quaint 
bird,  and  laughed  back  with  boyish 
exuberance.  A  magpie  greeted  him 
with  a  long  carol,  mellow  and  musical 
like  the  bugle-call  of  young  Hope, 
and  a  sleepy  mother  monkey-bear 
clinging  stupidly  to  the  bole  of  a 
sapling  near  by,  and  her  equally 
stupid  offspring  clinging  to  her  back, 
blinked  little  round  eyes  at  him. 
Dave  offered  the  beasts  bread.  These 
were  to  be  his  boon  companions  per- 
haps for  years  to  come,  and  Prell 
was  a  sociable  man. 

The  selector  lay  without  covering 
on  his  mossy  couch  that  night,  for 
his  indurated  hide  was  mosquito- 
proof,  and  the  many  mysterious 
things  that  walk  in  the  darkness  had 
no  terrors  for  him.  He  was  familiar 
with  all  the  voices  and  moods  of 
the  Bush,  and  the  one  sound  that 
haunted  and  soothed  his  dreams  was 
the  low  murmur  of  a  creek,  the  strong- 
est "  natural  inducement,"  promising 
plenteous  water  even  in  the  fiercest 
months  of  summer  when  the  drought 
fiend  drives  his  blazing  chariot 
through  the  land. 

Morning  found  the  Bush  in  another 
humour,  bright,  cool,  moist,  propi- 
tious. There  was  joyance  in  the  air  : 
life  twittered  and  whistled  and 
laughed  in  the  trees,  and  stirred 
briskly  in  the  scrub;  and  the  mag- 
pies, whose  golden  call  is  the  most 
stirring  note  of  optimism  in  the 
Australian  wilds,  welcomed  the  sun 
with  a  full-throated  chorus.  After 
looking  about  him,  Dave  determined 
to  set  up  his  tent  upon  the  rock. 
He  placed  the  first  upright  in  a 
dry  cleft,  and  carried  the  ridge-pole 
back  to  a  convenient  sapling.  Here 
he  must  live  till  he  should  wrest 
from  the  opposing  scrub  and  the 
giant  trees  a  clear  space  on  which 
to  build  a  modest  hut  of  bark. 

Prell  spent  the  whole  of  next  day 
searching  his  settlement  over, .  seek- 
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ing  the  best  site  for  his  happy  home. 
He  decided  upon  a  spot  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  rock,  where 
the  land  rose  in  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  creek.  The  creek  would  have 
remained  undiscovered  by  a  city 
dweller,  hidden  away  under  the 
masses  of  bush  growth.  Gums  that 
had  perished  of  age  or  fallen  by 
mischance  lay  across  its  course;  huge 
ferns  (old-man  ferns  they  call  them 
there)  their  trunks  straight  as  lances, 
or  grotesquely  twisted  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  scant  space 
offered  by  the  tangled  dead  timber, 
grew  thickly  all  along  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed,  thirsty  saplings  and 
ravenous  scrub  thronged  every  foot 
of  root-hold,  and  over  all  were  piled 
vine  and  creeper,  bramble  and  weed. 
Thick  myrtle  bushes  spread  thin 
clouds  of  dainty  white  blossom  in 
the  shade,  and  tiny  ferns  of  many 
kinds,  and  strange,  parasitic  plants  of 
subtle  and  ethereal  beauty  swarmed 
upon  the  dead  limbs  and  the  living 
trees,  and  hung  delicately  in  mid- 
air on  threads  of  tentacle.  The 
monstrous  Bush,  struggling  for  space, 
had  bridged  the  stream  and  over- 
grown it  so  thickly  that  the  cool, 
life-giving  waters  ran  in  cavernous 
darkness  below. 

But  all  this  loneliness  must  go. 
Too  often  to  the  struggling  settler 
the  thing  of  beauty  is  a  curse  for 
ever.  Dave  was  an  abominable  utili- 
tarian ;  he  laid  his  axe  at  the  root 
of  beauty,  and  commenced  his  war 
with  Nature. 

It  was  a  long  fight.  Dave  Prell 
cut  at  the  heart  of  the  bush  from 
the  sweet,  fresh  hours  of  the  dawn, 
through  the  glittering  hot  day,  till 
the  laughing  jackasses  on  the  skeleton 
trees  shrieked  again  as  if  in  derision, 
and  the  cockatoos  homing  in  the 
tallest  gum  clattered  and  squealed 
and  whistled.  Surely  not  all  the 
foundling  asylums  in  all  the  world 


would  make  such  a  to  do  about  going 
to  bed. 

Prell's  axe  kept  the  busy  echoes 
stirring  in  the  hills.  He  felled  the 
saplings  and  up-rooted  the  great 
messmates  and  the  towering  white 
gums.  The  debris  was  gathered  in 
heaps  and  burnt ;  the  enormous  logs 
were  rolled  together  with  levers  and 
given  to  the  fire ;  trees  that  were 
dry  enough  to  burn  were  fired  stand- 
ing. For  months  the  man  slaved  in 
an  atmosphere  of  smoke  that  gave 
his  brown  skin  a  richer  tint,  and  at 
length,  after  a  year,  a  little  hut 
stood  in  a  narrow  clearing,  and  a 
tidy  patch  of  garden  promised 
vegetables  for  the  near  future. 


H. 


Ten  years  later  a  fussy  mountain 
railway  had  followed  David  Prell  and 
his  scattered  neighbours  into  the  hills. 
The  toy  trains  on  this  amazing  rail- 
road rattled  over  ravines,  Blondin- 
like,  on  their  narrow  track,  crawled 
round  wooded  spurs,  clinging  to  the 
face  of  the  quarried  rock,  toiled 
slowly,  puffing  and  straining,  up  steep 
gradients,  and  scampered  wildly  down 
rash  inclines,  sawing,  and  clattering, 
and  rushing,  with  a  frenzy  of  impe- 
tuosity absurdly  human,  and  always 
on  the  point  of  tumbling  headlong 
into  the  treetops  far  below  on  one 
hand  or  the  other.  Eventually  they 
arrived  at  the  terminus  in  the  thick 
Bush,  where  a  lone  wooden  store, 
dusty  and  weather-worn,  blinked  its 
windows  in  the  fierce  sunlight.  There 
was  always  an  old  horse  hitched  to 
a  tree  before  the  store,  drowsing  with 
his  nose  in  the  dust ;  but  rarely  did 
you  see  any  other  living  thing  at 
Blackbutt. 

A  well  defined  cart-track,  known 
grandly  as  the  main  road,  now  led 
towards  Prell's  Selection,  twisting 
and  winding  through  the  trees,  a 
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puddle  in  the  winter,  an  inexhaustible 
dust-bed  in  the  summer.  After  a 
mile  or  so  the  track  gradually  faded, 
the  smaller  tracks  leading  to  the  right 
and  left  having  absorbed  much  of  the 
traffic.  The  road  remained  split 
again  and  again,  till  it  dwindled  at 
length  into  a  mere  foot-path,  and 
slowly  the  Bush  closed  in  throwing 
out  limbs  and  tentacles  to  resist  the 
pedestrian.  Here  were  met  pathetic 
signs  of  man's  futile  struggles ;  a  small 
patch  of  treeless  land,  where  the 
scrub  rooted,  and  the  graceful  saplings 
shot  up  their  slender  stems,  eager  to 
win  for  the  Bush  its  own  again ;  the 
charred  frame  of  a  burnt  hut,  with 
creepers  swarming  over  it  like  vin- 
dictive arms  striving  to  pull  it  down 
and  hide  it  away  among  the  thick 
weeds  clustering  at  its  feet;  a  sawn 
butt  with  a  small  stack  of  split  wood, 
the  tender  plants  twining  about  the 
chips,  the  stack  already  overgrown 
with  clinging  swordgrass.  There  is 
something  terrifying  in  this  passion 
of  the  Bush  to  wipe  out  the  evidences 
of  man's  encroachments,  to  stifle  man 
himself  and  secrete  his  bones  in  the 
rank  grasses,  to  tear  down  the  work 
of  his  hands,  to  devour  it,  to  quickly 
fill  the  gaps  it  has  made  as  if  its 
existence  were  a  shame.  An  out- 
raged spirit  seems  to  stir  in  these 
deserted  mangled  spaces,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  saplings  have  grown  thick 
and  tall  that  the  Bush  puts  on  again 
its  characteristic  stillness,  and  the 
peace  of  ages  broods  in  the  shade. 

The  track  became  fainter  still, 
diverted  now  and  then  by  fallen  trees, 
and  the  Bush  denser  and  darker,  and 
presently  the  seeker  was  startled  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  sounding  quite 
ghostly  in  these  wilds.  But  the 
watch-dog's  honest  bark  is  always  the 
herald  of  civilisation  to  the  bush 
wanderer.  The  traveller  came  out 
of  the  forest  as  out  of  a  darkened 
room,  and  a  wide  clearing  opened 


before  him,  flooded  with  keen  light 
and  penetrating  heat  that  stirred  in 
the  air,  visible,  corpuscular. 

A  batch  of  huts  and  many  out- 
houses, irregularly  set  down,  built  of 
split  slates  and  roofed  with  stringy- 
bark,  picturesque  in  their  disorder 
and  their  wealth  of  vines,  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  clearing.  To  the 
left  were  an  acre  of  mature  orchard 
(with  red  strips  of  cotton  stuff  to 
scare  the  gluttonous  parrots  stirring  in 
the  hot  breeze  and  lending  a  vagrant 
note  of  colour),  another  half  acre  of 
young  trees,  half  an  acre  of  rasp- 
berries in  orderly  rows,  half  an  acre 
of  potatoes,  and  a  vegetable  garden 
green  and  severely  systematic.  It 
was  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  tiny 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness. 

The  dog  stood  on  a  log  with  his 
tail  unfurled,  barking  interrogatively, 
but  well  disposed  towards  the  visitor ; 
a  big  bay  horse  hung  his  nose  over 
the  slab  fence,  meditating  drowsily; 
fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  swarmed, 
fattening  on  the  shooting  grass- 
hoppers ;  down  near  the  creek  a  cow 
stood  knee-deep  in  the  sweet  spring 
water.  A  woman  bent  over  one  of 
the  garden  beds.  Dave  had  been 
married  these  five  years  to  a  homely, 
toiling  body  like  himself. 

Evidently  the  man  had  conquered. 
The  Bush  stood  off  from  him  on  the 
hill  side,  presenting  a  straight,  high 
wall  of  trunks,  a  mighty  palisade. 
The  trees  stood  proudly,  threateningly, 
as  if  only  awaiting  the  word  to 
advance  again,  and  sweep  away  the 
insolent  man  and  his  works.  All 
around  the  fenced  cultivations  the 
grass  was  yellow  and  crisp,  excepting 
where  the  creek  struck  through,  rip- 
pling in  the  sunlight,  trailing  skirts 
of  green. 

David  Prell  was  seated  at  a  table 
under  a  small  verandah  roofed  with 
vines,  finishing  his  mid-day  meal, 
greyer,  leaner,  browner  than  when 
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he  first  faced  the  bush  at  Blackbutt, 
but  tough  still.  A  swarm  of  tiny 
chickens,  mere  fluffy  balls,  tumbled 
and  piped  at  his  feet.  With  the 
pannikin  of  tea  halfway  to  his  lips, 
Dave  paused,  and  his  eyes  passed 
lovingly  over  the  results  of  his  labour. 
A  swelling  pride  stirred  within  him, 
the  joy  of  the  victor.  Life  had  been 
hard ;  hard  it  was  still,  but  with  fruit 
and  eggs,  and  honey,  money  enough 
was  earned  for  their  simple  needs,  and 
a  grateful  tranquillity  rested  on  Prell's 
Selection. 

Dave  felt  the  lusts  of  the  conqueror 
for  the  first  time  to-day.  The  fight 
had  been  bitter,  unremitting ;  many 
times  it  had  seemed  hopeless,  but  with 
set  teeth  he  had  fought  on,  thinking 
only  of  the  one  day's  task,  not  daring 
to  look  at  his  work  as  a  whole  for 
fear  the  magnitude  of  it  should  crush 
his  spirit  entirely.  How  hard  that 
long  struggle  had  been  only  those  who 
have  pitted  themselves  against  the 
Bush  can  know.  To-day,  sitting  in 
the  shadow  of  his  own  vine,  looking 
at  the  green  freshness  of  his  cultiva- 
tion steeped  in  the  consuming  heat, 
Dave  had  a  sense  of  real  success.  He 
looked  at  the  line  of  Bush,  an  exulta- 
tion like  the  grand  insolence  of  youth 
seized  him,  and  he  lifted  his  pannikin 
on  high  to  the  sullen  trees.  "  To  the 
devil  with  you  !  "  he  said. 

He  drank  defiance  to  his  enemy  the 
Bush,  and  laughed  aloud.  A  kooka- 
burra answered  him  mockingly,  and 
Dave  laughed  louder  still,  waving  his 
pannikin.  Mrs.  Prell,  who  had  come 
panting  up  from  the  garden,  stopped 
in  amazement.  "You  ain't  goin' 
balmy  are  you,  Davy  1 "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  No,  old  woman,  but  it's  up  to  me 
to  crow.  Ain't  I  licked  the  Bush  in 
fair  fight  1" 

"  Don't  crow  till  you're  out  of  it, 

man.     I  seen  smoke  in  Bob's  corner." 

Prell's  face  lost   its   animation  in- 


stantly, and  became  that  of  the  dumb, 
tireless  fighter  once  more.  He  seized 
a  bucket  containing  water  in  which 
an  old  sack  was  steeped,  and  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  fire.  After  strip- 
ping off  her  inflammable  cotton  skirt, 
Martha  followed,  carrying  another 
bucket.  The  smoke  rolled  between 
the  gum  boles,  and  the  hot  north  wind, 
as  if  scenting  mischief,  blew  a  gust 
among  the  boughs.  The  forest  stirred 
impatiently. 

This  was  no  new  thing  to  Prell, 
who,  while  fighting  the  Bush  had 
learned  to  meet  both  flood  and  fire. 
He  had  no  fear,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  flames  from  his  precious 
fences,  and  with  the  sack  he  beat 
down  the  fire  running  in  the  dry 
grass.  Like  a  wise  man  whose  wis- 
dom was  born  of  experience,  the 
settler  had  kept  spaces  beyond  his 
fences  free  of  all  bracken  and  dead 
timber,  and  it  was  possible  to  hold 
the  grass  fire  under. 

A  breath  as  of  a  furnace  came  from 
the  Bush ;  the  fire  boiled  among  the 
trees,  running  and  leaping  fantasti- 
cally, now  clouded  in  thick  smoke, 
now  throwing  out  long,  sweeping 
flames  that  licked  the  ground  and 
left  it  bare  and  black.  Dave  and  his 
wife  worked  without  speech.  Fight- 
ing a  bushfire  when  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  105°  in  the  shade  is  no 
task  for  weaklings.  Mrs.  Dave  was 
a  Bush-bred  woman,  familiar  with  toil 
and  suffering,  and  she  bore  it  as  well 
as  Dave  himself.  Their  faces  blackened 
in  the  smoke,  their  hands  were  singed 
by  the  soaring  flames,  and  their  bones 
and  thews  were  full  of  the  agony  of 
toil,  but  they  fought  on  without 
complaint. 

A  patch  of  flame  leaped  at  a  tower- 
ing white  gum  like  a  sentient  thing, 
clung  closely  to  the  butt  for  a  moment, 
and  then  ran  swiftly,  sinuously  up  the 
straight  trunk  among  the  loose  dead 
bark,  and  shot  out  sprays  of  fire  along 
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the  limbs  above.  The  hot  wind  caught 
up  a  long,  flaming  strip  of  bark,  and 
wafted  it  OVCF  the  clearing.  It  was 
swept  higher  and  higher  among  the 
smoke  and  sparks.  The  wind  toyed 
with  it  wantonly,  curling  and  twist- 
ing it,  till  it  writhed  like  a  serpent 
tortured  with  fire.  Then  it  sank  and 
fell  slowly,  and  the  wind  trailed  it 
lightly  over  the  roof  of  Prell's  poor 
home.  In  an  instant  the  whole  line 
of  roof  was  in  flames,  and  as  the 
houses  burnt  Dave  and  his  wife  toiled 
at  the  end  of  the  clearing. 

Martha  was  first  to  discover  what 
had  happened.  She  screamed,  and 
pointing  to  the  burning  home,  made 
for  it  at  a  run.  Dave  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  staring  incapable  of 
action,  and  out  of  his  dry  parched 
throat  came  a  harsh  prayer,  a  wild 
appeal:  "Oh,  God!  Oh,  my  God, 
my  God  ! " 

Then  he  ran,  ran  like  a  madman, 
and  set  to  work  as  if  in  a  delirium, 
plucking  at  the  flaming  walls  with 
his  bare  hands,  trying  to  save  poor 
simple  articles,  beaten  back  by  the 
fire  at  every  point.  Martha  strove 
with  him,  struggling  desperately,  and 
yet  doing  nothing,  frustrated  every- 
where. Everything  went  down  before 
the  flames,  dwelling,  store-house,  dairy, 
fowl-house,  cart  shed, — even  the  bee- 
hives flamed  fiercely.  The  grass  fires 
came  down  through  the  fences,  and 
the  sun-dried  split  timber  burnt  like 
matchwood.  The  fruit  trees  shrivelled 
in  the  heat,  and  the  flames  sprang  to 
their  branches.  The  work  of  years 
went  up  in  fire  and  smoke,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  Dave  and  his  wife 
stood  in  an  aching  expanse  before  the 
ashes  of  their  home,  dumb,  stupefied, 
staring  out  of  their  red  half-blinded 
eyes,  seemingly  without  conscious- 
ness, piteously  afflicted,  their  clothes 
smoking  on  their  backs.  Around  were 
barrenness,  blackness,  desolation. 


Dave  was  the  first  to  speak;  his 
voice  was  feeble  and  quavering  like 
that  of  a  very  old  man,  his  words 
dull  and  passionless.  "I  was  goin' 
to  put  that  iron  roof  on  nex'  week," 
he  said. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  wife 
uttered  a  heart-broken  cry,  and  fell 
face  downward  upon  the  hot  black 
earth,  her  arms  outthrown  helplessly, 
her  body  convulsed  with  sobs,  her  eyes 
dry  and  burning.  She,  too,  had  worked 
bravely  to  build  up  the  home,  and  she 
realised  now  how  much  of  their  lives 
had  turned  to  grey  ashes  within  the 
last  few  minutes.  Prell  looked  down 
at  his  wife  for  a  moment,  without 
feeling,  without  comprehension  ;  and 
then  he  drifted  about  among  the 
ruins,  found  an  old  spade,  and  carried 
it  a  little  further  up  the  rise,  where 
he  began  chipping  at  the  hard  soil, 
digging  feebly,  vacuously,  as  if  with 
some  poor,  piteous  intention  of  level- 
ling the  ground. 

Help  came  from  the  distant  selec- 
tions when  the  fire  had  died  out  at 
the  creek.  The  women  raised  Martha, 
and  attended  to  her,  while  the  men 
went  to  Dave,  who  had  not  seemed 
to  notice  them.  One  shook  him  by 
the  shoulder.  "  Cheer  up,  mate," 
he  said,  offering  rough  consolation. 

"  Eh,  what's  that  1 "  answered  Dave, 
looking  about  him  vaguely.  Then  he 
seemed  to  remember,  and  his  eye 
went  over  the  aching  blackness  and 
ruins  before  he  fell  drearily  to  his 
work.  "  I  got  to  clear  a  place  for 
the  new  hut,"  he  said. 

He  bent  to  the  spade  once  more, 
but  they  took  it  from  his  hands, 
and  two  of  them,  holding  his  arms  led 
him  slowly  away;  and  as  they  passed, 
the  wall  of  trees  stirred  before  the 
wind,  and  the  Bush  seemed  to  move 
in  upon  the  Selection  again. 

EDWARD  DYSON. 
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THERE  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  transition  stage  in 
respect  to  the  development  of  the 
party  system  in  politics.  The  English 
system  is  essentially  that  of  Whig  and 
Tory.  Since  the  days  of  Queen  Bess 
the  dividing  line  has  been  much  the 
same.  It  can  most  accurately  be 
described,  as  Hallam  describes  it,  as 
the  difference  between  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  as  an  ultimate 
point,  and  the  acceptance  of  all  and 
every  form  of  government  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  public  good.  The 
direct  question  of  Kingship  does  not 
enter,  and  has  not  entered,  into  the 
arena  of  party  discussion.  By  a  pro- 
cess of  unconscious  development,  for 
the  most  part,  Kingship  has  become 
a  fixity  in  the  English  Constitution, 
a  fixity  limited  and  restrained  by  the 
very  Constitution  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Differences  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
therefore,  are  not  so  much  plain  differ- 
ences in  respect  to  political  view,  as 
differences  in  respect  to  ultimate  ideal, 
and  are,  consequently,  not  so  much  prac- 
tical and  immediate  differences,  more 
or  less  acute,  as  underlying  differences 
of  broad  principles.  We  may,  then, 
set  out  in  our  consideration  or  con- 
jecture of  the  party  system  of  the 
future  by  indicating  that  there  has 
been  a  sensible  unification  of  the 
ideals  of  the  two  contending  parties. 
On  the  whole  the  Whig  ideal  seems 
to  have  triumphed.  Whether  or  not 
the  principle  is  declared,  most  political 
discussions  are  now  ranged  under  the 
consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the 
public  good.  Rigid  notions  as  to 
the  Constitution  are  not  now  so  pre- 
valent. The  widening  of  the  bounds 


of  Nation  into  the  more  inclusive 
notion  of  Empire  has  largely  altered 
the  conception  of  the  Constitution. 
For  example,  a  Tory  writer  has  not 
hesitated  to  declare  his  belief  that 
representatives  from  the  Colonies 
should  take  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  say  that 
this  is  Toryism  is  to  misuse  the  term. 
Yet  the  suggestion  was  received  with 
the  utmost  calmness.  In  fact  it  was 
approved  by  the  traditional  party 
which  might  have  been  expected  to 
oppose  it. 

With  this  drawing  together  of 
party  ideals,  there  also  appears  to 
be  a  curious  overlapping  of  party 
programmes.  That  is  to  say,  in 
practice,  as  in  theory,  the  two  his- 
torical parties  have  lost  much  of  their 
distinctiveness.  Indeed  it  is  no  longer 
the  case  that  the  proletariat  follow 
blindly  their  party-leaders.  A  new 
tendency  is  manifesting  itself,  and 
in  some  respects  it  is  a  good  ten- 
dency. It  is  a  desire  for  the  Best 
Man  rather  than  for  the  Caucus- 
chosen  man  of  a  particular  group. 
The  notable  capriciousness  of  bye- 
elections  is  not  to  be  explained  merely 
by  the  theory  of  the  pendulum. 
Rather  is  it  that  the  common  man 
has  burst  the  shackles  of  party  alto- 
gether. He  votes  for  the  man  whom 
he  likes  best,  and  no  longer  is  Mr. 
Gilbert's  couplet  applicable  which  tells 
us  that 

Every  little  boy  or  girl,  that's  born  into 

this  world  alive, 
Is  either  a  little  Liberal,  or  else  a  little 

Conservative. 

The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority 
are  ranged  in  a  middle  ground.  This 
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voter  may  be  attracted  by  the  eloquence 
of  Smith,  that  by  the  liberality  of 
Brown,  a  third  by  the  handsome  wife 
of  Robinson  who  has  kissed  his  baby. 
Certainly  they  have  none  of  them 
studied  the  main  lines  which  are 
presumed  to  separate  party  from  party, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have 
come  to  be  convinced  that  between 
party  and  party  there  is  not  a  pin  to 
choose. 

Several  influences  have  combined  to 
bring  about  this  change.  National 
prosperity  has,  no  doubt,  exercised 
a  very  considerable  influence.  Im- 
perialism has  dwarfed  the  importance 
of  insular  politics,  as  we  may  call 
them,  and  the  parties  are  rivals  as  to 
which  is  most  Imperialistic.  There 
has  been  almost  a  breakdown  of  party 
organisation.  The  wide  reading  of 
newspapers  and  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  main  body  of  voters  has 
made  both  the  canvasser  and  the  local 
meeting  to  be  marks  for  contempt. 
But  above  all  we  would  assign  to  local 
politics  the  most  important  influence 
in  this  direction.  In  the  town  of 
Muddy-cum-Slocomb  there  are  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other  party  is  in  power. 
It  affects  the  mayoralty  and  the 
election  of  aldermen,  but  ftie  Man  in 
the  Street  is  wholly  unable  to  see  how 
a  change  in  municipal  administration 
from  Liberal  to  Conservative,  or  from 
Conservative  to  Liberal,  affects  him. 
The  rates  do  not  vary;  there  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  municipal  enterprise 
whichever  party  happens  to  be  in 
power,  and  it  is  little  wonder  there- 
fore if  he  comes  to  regard  it  as  im- 
material by  which  he  is  governed. 
Occasionally  we  have  seen  instances 
in  the  provinces  where  local  citizens  by 
sheer  personal  worth  have  overtopped 
the  nominees  of  party,  especially  where 
municipal  corruption  has  come  to  light. 
Happily  such  cases  have  not  been 
very  numerous,  but  they  have  been 


sufficient  to  impress  the  average  voter 
with  a  sense  of  suspicious  wariness. 
He  has  been  led  to  discredit  both 
parties ;  their  solidarity  has  been  to 
him  the  earnest  of  their  desire  for 
self-protection  and  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. Distrusting  them  as  parties, 
he  has  placed  his  greater  trust  in 
individuals.  He  has  fallen  back  on 
personal  worth,  and  this  item  of  per- 
sonal worth  has  largely  taken  the 
place  of  party  loyalty  as  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  particular  candidate. 

It  seems  indeed  that  what  may  be 
briefly  called  the  Best  Man  theory 
is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  thick-and-thin  adhesion  to  party. 
We  hear  claims  put  forward  for  a 
Cabinet  of  business-men.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  bound  to  observe  that 
political  programmes,  founded  upon 
broad  principles,  are  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete.  Legislation  is  becoming  ex- 
pedient and  utilitarian,  rather  than 
doctrinaire  or  ideal.  Fractures  of  old 
principles,  such  as  non-interference  or 
free  trade,  are  becoming  strikingly 
common,  so  common  indeed  that  they 
are  not  noticed.  There  are  many 
men,  possibly  the  majority,  who  have 
a  high  regard  for  this  man  or  for  that 
man,  who  look  to  them  for  light  and 
for  leading,  but  do  not  subscribe  to 
any  political  doctrine.  And  we  have 
seen  for  many  years  that  a  Ministry 
may  consist  of  men  whose  political 
doctrines  differ  widely  from  each 
other ;  we  see,  too,  that  they  are  able 
to  agree  very  remarkably  in  pro- 
pounding practical  legislation.  If 
under  the  generic  head  of  Unionist 
sturdy  Liberals  and  equally  sturdy 
Conservatives  can  work  together,  we 
are  led  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  a 
Ministry  which  shall  have  no  com- 
mon doctrine  whatsoever, — that  is,  of 
course,  a  Ministry  composed  of  Best 
Men. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  a 
political  doctrine  for  the  individual 
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Best  Man.  He  must  have  some 
charm  to  arouse  in  us  the  enthusiasm 
for  supporting  him ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  that  there  should  be 
political  doctrine  in  the  party  sense. 
Criticism  and  opposition  are  now 
based  upon  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency rather  than  of  high  policy.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  said  once  that  now- 
adays we  are  all  Socialists.  He  might 
have  added  that  we  are  all  Conser- 
vatives and  all  Liberals.  The  new 
eclecticism  has  gathered  doctrines 
from  all  quarters,  and  most  of  us  are 
eclectics.  And  we  assemble  in  groups, 
drawn  together  by  the  silken  cord  of 
sympathy.  The  groups,  however,  are 
strangely  shifting.  We  may  be  allied 
with  this  little  group  to-day  or  with 
another  little  group  to-morrow.  It 
is  commonly  said  to  the  reproach  of 
Liberalism  that  it  is  split  up  into 
sections ;  but  the  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  Conservatism,  and  even 
in  that  small,  and  apparently  well- 
disciplined  party  which  represents 
Irish  constituencies,  there  are  divisions 
and  sections.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be 
fairly  clear  that  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  great  historical 
parties  are  not  more  definite  than 
many  lines  of  demarcation  within 
the  bounds  of  each  party.  We  may 
even  go  a  step  further  and  point  out 
that  the  independence  of  the  indivi- 
dual Member  of  Parliament  and  the 
disregard  for  party  authority,  which 
have  recently  been  manifested,  are 
symptomatic  in  their  own  way  of  the 
decay  of  the  party  spirit. 

What,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
surely  coming  to  its  downfall  is  the 
elaborate  system  of  party  organisa- 
tion. We  may  frankly  admit  that 
s  ^  in  days  gone  by  the  machinery 
gbv^ned  by  a  Schnadhorst  and  a 
Midletoix  has  been  as  powerful  as  the 
mysteriou\  influence  of  a  Gladstone 
and  a  Beaconsfield.  We  may  go  a 
step  further  and  claim  that  in  the 
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past  the  influence  of   the  latter  has 
been    appreciable   only    as    the    ma- 
chinery  guided    by   the   former    has 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of 
voters.     It   is   peculiar    to    England 
that  the  registration  of  voters  should 
for   its   safeguarding   be  left   to  the 
organisations  of  the  political  parties. 
Apart  from  this,  we  may  well  doubt 
if  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in 
future  by  the  Caucuses.     A  recently 
elected      Member       of      Parliament 
roundly  declared    that   all  the  para- 
phernalia  of    committee    rooms    and 
convassing  and   hunting  up  of  voters 
was  not  worth  a  dozen  votes  to  him. 
The   reason   was   that  all  this  para- 
phernalia  is   based  upon   a   figment, 
or   what   is  rapidly  coming  to   be   a 
figment, — the   notion   of  enthusiastic 
party     devotion.      As    parties    have 
assimilated,  so  enthusiasm   has   died 
out,  party  loyalty  has   ceased  to  be, 
and    the    cry    is    for  the   Best    Man. 
Men  who   are    attracted   by   a   par- 
ticular candidate   will  vote  for  him. 
Posters  on  the  wall,  cartoons,  squibs, 
and    borrowed     carriages   will    avail 
but   little  to  induce   a  man  to  vote 
for  Smith  rather  than  for  Brown.    No 
longer  can  he  be  fired  by  the  appre- 
hension that  his  country  is  in  danger, 
or  that  the  price  of  bread  has  always 
gone  up  with  such-and-such  a  party 
in   power.       As   we   have   seen,    the 
voter   has  learned  that  between  the 
parties  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose, 
and  consequently  either  he  votes  for 
the  man  he  likes  best  or  he  does  not 
vote  at  all. 

No  doubt  the  whole  aspect  of 
elections  is  being  changed.  Time 
after  time  the  Metropolitan  Press 
explains  a  surprising  result  by  assign- 
ing it  to  "  local  causes."  Such  ex- 
planations mean  that  the  party  dis- 
tinction of  old  is  giving  way  to  the 
choosing  of  the  Best  Man.  Mural 
literature,  as  seen  in  a  recent  election 
in  the  North,  deals  largely  with  the 
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life  of  the  candidates,  and  in  one 
instance  even  refers  to  the  ancestry 
of  the  gentleman  who  claimed  the 
suffrages  of  the  constituency.  We 
hear  it  pleaded  that  Mr.  So  and-So 
deserves  to  be  elected  on  the  grounds 
that  he  has  given  liberally  to  a  local 
hospital  or  has  endowed  a  church. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  party  feel- 
ing was  keener  than  it  is  to-day,  such 
a  plea  would  have  been  scouted. 
Ludicrous  as  it  may  be,  it  points  in 
the  same  direction,  and  it  is  one  more 
instance  of  the  development  of  poli- 
tical life  in  England  away  from  the 
old  party  lines. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  will  politics 
be  practicable  if  parties  cease  to  be 
and  party  machinery  becomes  obso- 
lete1? The  question  is  a  fair  one, 
and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 
Party  machinery  does  not  exist  in 
other  countries,  if  we  except  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  it  does 
in  England.  The  pulling  of  political 
strings  in  the  English-speaking  world 
has  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
the  undoubted  disruption  of  the 
party  system.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  good  reason  why  a  man 
could  not  stand  for  Parliament  with- 
out the  adventitious  and  very  costly 
aid  of  a  political  organisation. 
There  have  been  cases  in  the  past 
where  what  are  called  Independent 
candidates  have  won  elections  be- 
cause both  political  parties  were  so 
busy  with  their  machinery  that  they 
failed  to  weave  any  spell  over  the 
constituency.  Representatives  of 
the  artisan  classes,  commonly  called 
Labour  Members,  have  been  elected  in 
the  teeth  of  both  political  parties 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  appliances. 
Such  occurrences  are  likely  to  be 
more  common  in  the  future,  for  there 
is  a  definite  movement  in  the  artisan 
classes  to  have  their  own  men  in 
Parliament.  This  latter  development 
is  worth  consideration.  It  is  not 


that  the  artisans  wish  to  send  mem- 
bers of  a  new  party,  with  a  new  poli- 
tical doctrine,  to  represent  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  that  they  merely 
wish  to  send  members  of  their  own 
class ;  they  wish  to  choose  from  their 
stratum  the  Best  Man.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  old  system  of  party 
is  developing.  Elections  will  become 
matters,  not  of  secret  canvass  and 
cajoling,  but  of  open  discussion,  and 
the  personal  rather  than  the  party 
equation  will  be  of  moment. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
the  development  will  affect  the  legis- 
lature. At  present  we  are  in  a 
transition  stage.  Broadly  speaking 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  are 
divided  into  the  two  parties,  Whig 
and  Tory  ;  but  there  are  many  shades 
of  difference  in  each,  and  on  both 
sides  of  each  House  there  are  those 
individual  members  who  rise  superior 
to  their  party.  If  the  future  develop- 
ment should  be  that  party  distinc- 
tions vanish  we  shall  have  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Best  Man  policy.  Govern- 
ments will  be  chosen,  not  by  the 
accident  of  this  or  that  party  being 
in  the  majority,  but  by  the  Sovereign 
sending  for  that  Member  who  happens 
to  be  most  in  the  general  favour  of 
the  House.  It  may  be  that  this 
would  need  to  be  decided  by  vote, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  Member 
capable  of  holding  the  highest  office 
in  the  State  would  probably  stand 
out  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows.  At  present  everything  is 
based  upon  the  presumption  that  there 
are  and  always  will  be  two  parties. 
The  architecture  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  presumes  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Indeed  a  comparison  between 
the  Houses  of  Legislature  in  Washing- 
ton, Paris,  and  Berlin  with  those  of 
Westminster  clearly  shows  the  differ- 
ence in  the  political  systems.  St. 
Stephen's  seems  to  expect  that  Whig 
and  Tory  will  go  on  for  ever. 
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The  choice  of  the  Best  Man,  com- 
paratively irrespective  of  his  attach- 
ment to  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  is  not  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. The  Best  Man  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  popular  man. 
Cases  are  frequent  where  the  Best 
Man,  having  the  clearest  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  people,  having  the 
closest  attachment  to  the  ideals  of  the 
nation,  having  the  keenest  devotion 
to  the  people's  cause,  is  yet  unpopular. 
Time  and  time  again  in  the  history 
of  the  last  century  the  silver  tongue 
has  caught  the  public  ear  while  the 
wise  thought  has  been  spurned.  With 
clearly-defined  party  issues  it  does  not 
much  matter  who  represents  us,  pro- 
vided that  he  is  of  the  party  which 
claims  us.  Doubtless,  too,  the  definite- 
ness  of  those  issues  has  an  excellent 
influence  in  arousing  public  interest, 
where  sundry  individuals,  each  preach- 
ing his  own  gospel,  would  but  be 
voices  in  the  wilderness.  After  all, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  finest  political  forces  and  the  lofti- 
est political  aims  are  not  the  forces 
and  the  aims  of  parties,  but  of  indi- 
viduals. Bright  and  Cobden  still  stand 
to  Lancashire  as  mighty  influences, 
when  the  cause  which  they  represented 
is  no  more.  The  lonely  individual, 
who  is  manifestly  independent  of 
shibboleths  and  phylacteries,  can  at- 
tract and  lead  humanity  as  no  party, 
be  it  never  so  well  disciplined,  can 
drive  humanity.  The  passing  of  Glad- 
stone was  the  passing  of  the  Person 
in  politics.  It  left  behind  it  the 
Party,  and  it  seems  as  though  we 
were  face  to  face  with  the  passing  of 
the  Party. 

Are  then  Persons  to  take  the  place 
of  Parties  ?  It  is  not  easily  answered. 
The  occasion  always  brings  the  man, 
says  the  proverb,  and  perhaps  when 


the  decay  of  the  party  system  is 
realised,  the  Man  will  come.  At 
least  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
only  the  Man  to  whom  to  look  for 
light  and  leading.  He  may  come 
from  the  East  or  from  the  West,  this 
towering  giant  who  shall  arouse  us  to 
a  pitch  of  eager  interest  in  national 
welfare.  Certainly  he  will  not  claim 
our  discipleship  merely  because  he  and 
we  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Be 
it  Whig  or  be  it  Tory,  the  times  have 
brought  us  to  the  realisation  of  far 
greater  issues  than  can  be  compre- 
hended in  those  two  names.  The 
democratising  of  the  Tory  and  the 
permeation  of  the  Whig  with  desires  for 
permanency  and  reluctance  to  change, 
have  made  us  clasp  hands  over  the 
gap.  It  is  very  peaceable  and  very 
brotherly,  but  it  means  indifference, 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  over  the 
whole  field  of  political  discussion 
there  is  spreading  the  white  mist  of 
apathy.  We  have  often  been  thankful 
that  England  has  been  spared  the 
hideous  revolutions  which  have  marked 
the  history  of  France,  but  we  shall 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  this  immunity  if 
we  fall  into  the  antithesis  of  sluggish 
self-satisfaction.  There  should  be,  as 
Mr.  Watson  says,  "  a  large,  a  liberal 
discontent."  It  is  by  no  means  a 
precursor  to  revolution,  but  it  is 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  active 
thought.  And  when  party  conflict 
has  ceased,  as  would  appear  to  be  the 
case  in  England,  when  the  Tory  lion 
and  the  Whig  lamb  lie  down  together, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  ears  are 
strained  for  the  clarion-voice  of  a 
great  leader?  If  he  come  with  the 
Whig  love  of  the  people  and  the  Tory 
love  of  the  State,  surely  he  shall  find 
a  following,  even  though  he  know 
not  the  marionette-strings  of  party 
organisation. 
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AMONG  men  well  on  in  years  and 
comfortably  retired  there  is  hardly  a 
stronger    bond    than    collecting,    and 
the   society   of   Little  Bystowe   is   a 
coterie  of  collectors.     Lord  Howsden's 
collection   of    Hellenic    coins    is,    or 
rather  was,  well  known  to  the  scholar 
and    the   antiquarian    all    the    world 
over,   and    not    to  have  heard    of  it 
proved  you  not  even  the  Man  in  the 
Street.     Sir  Walter  Keightley's  draw- 
ings, especially  the  possible  Leonardo, 
keep  "  The  Rose  and  Crown  "  supplied 
with  an  unbroken  succession  of  guests, 
long-haired    lovers    of    painting   who 
come  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  see 
them.       Professor   Helmsley's    collec- 
tion of  Renaissance  medals  is  the  very 
highest  achievement  to  be  attained  by 
a  man  of  no  great  means  but  of  great 
knowledge,    judgment,    and   patience. 
Major-General  Bullock's  Indian  gold- 
work  is  the  joy  not  only  of  connois- 
seurs but   of  every  woman  who  sets 
eyes  on  it ;  and  the  envious  declare 
that  he  owes  it  not  so  much  to  his 
scrupulous  as  to  his  judicious  use  of 
his    opportunities    as    commander    of 
that    famous    Irregular    Horse,    the 
Bombay  Bhustis,  during  the  Mutiny, 
an  accusation  by  no  means  weakened 
by    the   old   gentleman's    social    and 
domestic  ferocity.     While  my  uncle, 
Lord  Justice  Crewe,  is  a  light  of  the 
Philatelic  world,  the  venerated  owner 
of  the  five-cent  yellow  Patagonian  sur- 
charged twelve  cents. 

Collecting  bound  this  little  society 
in  a  close  bond ;  but  it  was  as  well 
that  their  collecting  did  not  clash. 
They  were  fiery  old  gentlemen ;  and 
from  their  hatred  of  rival  collectors  it 
was  plain  that  had  any  of  them  met 


in  battle   at   Christie's,  there   would 
have  been    an  end   at    once  and    for 
ever   of  their  friendship.     The   other 
bond  which  linked  them  together  was 
a    love  of   good    living.     During  the 
autumn  and  winter  they  dined  at  the 
house  of  one  or  the  other  every  week  ; 
at   dinner    they    talked    of   additions 
made  or  about  to   be  made  to  their 
collections,    and    told  stories  of  their 
battles    in    the   auction-room  ;    after 
dinner  they  examined,  for  perhaps  the 
fiftieth  time,   the   collection  of   their 
host.     It  was  a  matter   of  give    and 
take ;  each  secured  the  interest  of  the 
others  in  his  collection  by  taking  an 
interest    in    theirs,    and    by    dint   of 
taking  that  interest  had  come  to  have 
a   very  fair   understanding    of   them. 
Only   General    Bullock    could    make 
nothing    of    Sir    Walter    Keightley's 
drawings  ;    as    he    often    said,    quite 
frankly  and  quite  truthfully,  he  was 
no  artist.     I  dine  with    them   often, 
and  nowhere  do  I  eat  better  dinners 
or  drink  better  wine.     General  Bul- 
lock makes  a  curry  which  excuses  his 
kitchen  being,  so  the  gossips  declare, 
ankle  deep  in  boiled  rice  before  he  has 
it   to  his  mind;    Professor  Helmsley 
has  a  Madeira,  left  him  by  a  really 
thoughtful  grandfather,  which  voyaged 
twice  round  the  world  forty  years  ago. 
For    talk    we   have    the    romance   of 
collecting ;     and    I    am    growing    to 
believe   that    there    is    no    romance 
like  it. 

Last  autumn  another  member  was 
added  to  the  circle.  The  long-empty 
Gables  was  let  to  Morton  Paraday  the 
traveller,  one  of  the  most  striking 
victims  of  Fortune's  caprice.  For  ten 
years  he  had  not  been  within  three 
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thousand  miles  of  England,  but  wan- 
dering about  the  ends  of  the  earth  had 
courted  and  endured  all  the  dangers 
which  the  adventurous  can  still  find 
beyond  the  fast  extending  confines  of 
civilisation.  While  on  an  expedition, 
of  the  usual  filibustering  kind,  in  one 
of  the  smaller  South  American  Re- 
publics, the  news  had  come  to  him 
that  an  aunt  had  died  leaving  him 
,£50,000  and  the  guardianship  of  his 
brother's  daughter.  Tired  of  wander- 
ing and  fighting,  he  had  laid  aside  his 
Lee-Metford  for  good  and  all,  and 
started  for  England,  only,  after  com- 
ing unscathed  through  a  thousand 
perils,  to  lose  both  arms  in  an  ac- 
cident ou  a  trumpery  Brazilian  rail- 
way. 

He  was  a  big  man  with  black  eyes, 
black  hair,  and  a  long  flowing  black 
beard ;  he  had  a  thousand  good  stories 
of  the  things  that  happen  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  his  laugh  was  the 
heartiest,  and  probably  the  loudest, 
which  ever  bellowed  out  of  mortal 
lungs.  It  was  true  that  owing  to  the 
shock  of  his  accident  there  were  gaps 
in  his  memory ;  he  had  forgotten  one 
or  two  whole  countries  and  most  of 
the  friends  and  the  events  of  his  life 
before  he  had  left  England  ;  but  even 
without  them  he  had  reminiscences 
enough  to  entertain  you  for  a  year  on 
end ;  and  he  was  soon  the  soul,  the 
hilarious  soul,  of  the  Little  Bystowe 
dinners.  He  did  not  eat  them,  in- 
deed, for  he  said  that  it  was  painful 
for  people  to  see  him  fed ;  he  dined 
in  his  den  beforehand,  his  servant,  a 
somewhat  sullen  and  shifty-looking 
person  named  Johnson,  feeding  him. 
But  he  had  a  drinking-machine  of  his 
own  invention,  worked  by  his  foot, 
which  raised  his  wineglass  to  his  lips ; 
and  he  could  carry  more  liquor  like  a 
gentleman  than  any  man  I  ever  met. 
Besides  being  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  Little  Bystowe  circle  for  his 
entertaining  talk,  he  was  also  welcome 


to  it  as  a  collector.  His  collections 
were  small  but  good,  made,  so  he  told 
us,  partly  before  his  ten  years'  fili- 
bustering, partly  after  it,  and  partly 
Paraday  heirlooms  from  the  collection 
of  his  grandfather.  In  particular  he 
had  two  coins  of  Himera  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  for  which  Lord 
Howsden  hungered,  a  Hungarian 
medal,  struck  in  commemoration  of 
John  Sobieski's  victory  over  the 
Turks,  which  must  have  haunted  the 
Professor's  dreams,  and  no  less  than 
five  Timotheos  which  Sir  Walter 
Keightley  for  ever  bothered  him  to 
sell ;  while  his  old  colonial  stamps 
were  in  some  respects  better  than 
those  of  my  uncle. 

For  my  part,  I  found  his  niece 
Susannah  Paraday  an  even  more 
welcome  addition  to  Little  Bystowe 
society;  and  whereas  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  coming  down  to  my 
uncle's  for  the  week-end,  I  now  made 
shift  to  find  an  evening  from  my 
briefs  in  the  middle  of  the  week  as 
well.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight,  as  I  believe  that  most  men 
were  bound  to  do,  seeing  that  she 
is  the  very  image  of  her  great-grand- 
mother, the  famous  Lady  Lettice 
Paraday,  painted  twice  by  Gains- 
borough and  once  by  Lawrence.  But 
what  was  a  great  deal  more,  I  knew 
at  the  end  of  my  first  evening  spent 
in  her  society  that  she  was  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  for  me,  and  that 
her  nature  was  as  charming  as  her 
face  was  beautiful.  I  set  to  work, 
patiently  and  sparing  no  effort,  though 
with  a  very  faint  hope,  to  make 
myself  the  one  man  in  the  world  for 
her.  She  was  a  long  while  under- 
standing, and  when  she  did,  she  was 
at  first  a  little  frightened.  I  was 
very  gentle  with  her ;  putting  a 
violent  compulsion  on  myself,  I  even 
stayed  away  from  Little  Bystowe  for 
ten  days  to  give  her  time  to  grow  used 
to  the  idea,  undisturbed  by  my 
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presence.  When  I  next  came  down, 
I  met  her,  by  a  happy  chance,  on  my 
way  from  the  station  to  my  uncle's  ; 
and  her  blush  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
me,  the  light  in  her  soft  brown  eyes, 
the  new  shyness,  which  did  not  wear 
off  and  let  her  natural  gaiety  have 
play  till  we  had  walked  nearly  a  mile 
together,  set  my  heart  throbbing  with 
delightful  hopes.  After  that  I  began 
to  strive  with  an  even  greater 
strenuousness.  I  think  that  the 
sudden  hostility  which  Morton  Para- 
day  showed  towards  me  told  in  my 
favour ;  for  I  had  long  perceived  that 
Susannah  disliked  and  distrusted  her 
uncle,  strive  against  the  feeling  and 
strive  to  hide  it  as  she  might;  and 
naturally  the  more  hostile  he  showed 
himself,  the  kindlier  she  grew. 

When  the  Courts  rose  for  Christmas 
I  came  down  to  Little  Bystowe 
resolved  to  put  my  fortune  to  the 
test.  On  the  Wednesday  before 
Christmas  there  was  a  dinner  at  the 
Gables  at  which  Susannah  and  I  were 
the  only  non-collectors ;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  I  began  to  remonstrate  with 
Morton  Paraday  on  the  little  regard 
he  paid  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his 
treasures,  pointing  out  that  his  coins 
were  in  one  cabinet,  his  drawings  in 
another,  or  on  the  wall,  and  in  ten 
minutes  a  burglar  could  make  a  haul 
of  the  lot. 

"That's  Frank's  hobby,"  said  my 
uncle  drily.  "He  has  talked  to  all 
of  us  about  our  carelessness  many 
times." 

"Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "we're  only 
twenty  miles  from  London.  Your 
collection  of  stamps  is  well  known ; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
whom  at  different  times  you  have 
sent  into  a  poorly  fed  retirement,  who 
would  be  delighted  to  do  you  a  bad 
turn,  and  themselves  a  good  one,  by 
stealing  it." 

"  I'd  rather  take  the  risk  than  be 
bothered  with  a  safe,"  said  my  uncle. 


"That's  what  I  say,"  said  Lord 
Howsden  who  after  all  had  the  most 
to  lose ;  "  the  risk's  very  small,  and 
cabinets  are  trouble  enough." 

"  I  agree  with  Frank,"  said  General 
Bullock.  "  I  like  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  I  am."  And  he  roared  at 
his  simple  joke. 

"Ah,  but  your  collection  has  a 
value  in  the  weight  of  the  gold,"  said 
my  uncle. 

"That's  the  real  point,"  said 
Morton  Paraday.  "  Any  one  who 
stole  our  treasures  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Every  one 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them  knows 
who  owns  the  yellow  Patagonian,  or 
fifty  of  Lord  Howsden's  coins,  or  my 
Hungarian  medal." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  others  ;  "  that's 
our  real  safeguard." 

"  I've  yet  to  learn,"  said  I,  a  little 
nettled  by  the  consensus  of  opinion 
against  me,  "  that  collectors  are  so 
scrupulous.  If  Baron  Dierckstein 
could  buy  the  yellow  Patagonian, 
would  he  ask  how  the  seller  came 
by  it  1  " 

"That  rascal!  I  should  think 
not !  "  cried  my  uncle  hotly. 

"  There  you  have  it ;  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  there  are  collectors  of 
coins  and  drawings  no  more  in- 
quisitive." 

My  argument  chilled  their  certainty 
a  little ;  but  Morton  Paraday  bellowed 
his  jovial  laugh,  and  cried,  "  Where's 
your  burglar  with  special  knowledge  ? " 

Looking  up  I  saw  the  eyes  of  John- 
son, his  servant,  who  was  standing 
behind  his  chair,  fixed  on  me  in  a 
very  curious  stare.  For  a  moment 
I  wondered  at  it ;  then  as  I  followed 
the  changing  talk,  it  drifted  out  of 
my  mind,  until  later  events  recalled 
it. 

The  next  day  I  went  down  to  the 
Gables  on  my  bicycle  to  take  Susannah 
for  a  long  ride.  We  went  round  the 
house  to  the  coach-house  where  she 
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kept  her  machine,  and  beside  it  I  saw 
a  man's  bicycle,  a  first-grade  Humber 
nearly  new.  I  asked  whose  it  was, 
and  Susannah  said  that  she  had  found 
it  there  when  she  first  brought  hers 
into  the  coach-house,  and  supposed 
that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  servants. 
It  was  clear  that  Morton  Paraday 
paid  good  wages. 

At  breakfast  on  Christmas  morning 
the  butler  startled  us  with  the  news 
that  the  night  before  there  had  been 
a  burglary  at  the  Gables,  and  that 
the  conscientious  operator  had  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  Morton  Faraday's 
coins,  stamps,  and  drawings.  As 
soon  as  we  had  eaten  our  meal  my 
uncle  and  I  hurried  round  to  condole 
with  him,  and  found  Lord  Howsden 
and  Keightley  already  there.  We 
were  unfeigned  ly  sorry  for  him ;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  took  his  loss 
increased  our  sympathy.  We  had 
expected  to  find  him  storming  like 
a  true  filibuster ;  but  he  was  not 
storming  at  all;  he  was  dejected, 
and  only  said  ruefully  :  "  I'd  grown 
attached  to  the  things,  and  I  shall 
miss  them.  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  match 
you  fellows  any  longer,  and  I  haven't 
many  amusements."  He  looked  down 
at  his  armless  sleeves  with  a  pathetic 
wistfulness. 

We  were  sorrier  than  ever,  and 
Howsden  said,  "Never  mind,  old 
fellow,  you'll  pick  up  others." 

"  No,"  said  Morton  Paraday  sadly  ; 
"  I  can't  afford  it.  I've  spent  more 
on  it  already  than  I  ought  to  have 
done." 

We  learned  that  the  burglar  had 
entered  the  room  through  the  window, 
made  his  haul,  and  departed  unseen 
and  unheard.  The  detective,  who 
came  down  from  Scotland  Yard  the 
next  day,  elicited  no  more  by  all 
his  examinations  and  enquiries ;  and 
widely  circulated  descriptions  of  the 
stolen  treasures  brought  no  further 
information. 


The  need  of  discussing  the  burglary, 
of  speculating  as  to  how  it  had  been 
committed,  of  forming  theories  about 
the  criminal  threw  me  even  more 
with  Susannah  ;  and  at  last  I  put 
my  hopes  and  fears  to  the  test,  and 
to  my  joy  my  hopes  proved  justified. 
It  was  perhaps  no  time  to  ask  Morton 
Paraday's  consent,  smarting  as  he 
was  under  his  late  loss  ;  but  I  was 
impatient,  and  anxious  also  to  act 
quite  openly  in  the  matter.  In  a 
stormy  interview  he  refused  it  on 
the  ground  that,  though  my  means 
and  prospects  were  good  enough, 
Susannah  ought,  with  her  beauty  and 
her  blood,  to  make  a  splendid  match. 
His  reasoning  was  sound  enough,  but 
in  his  manner  of  urging  it  a  curious 
underbred  strain  showed  itself,  which 
filled  me  with  a  new  and  hearty 
dislike  of  him.  He  ended  the  inter- 
view by  forbidding  all  private  inter- 
course between  me  and  Susannah. 
I  told  him  frankly  that  I  should 
disregard  his  prohibition,  seeing  that 
Susannah  was  within  three  months 
of  being  of  age,  quite  old  enough  to 
know  her  own  mind. 

That  night  there  was  a  burglary 
at  the  Court,  and  the  cream,  and 
just  the  cream,  of  Lord  Howsden's 
collection  was  stolen.  We  were  in- 
deed in  an  excitement ;  the  actual 
value  of  the  coins  was  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  not 
a  very  great  loss  perhaps  to  a  man 
of  Lord  Howsden's  wealth,  but  some 
twenty  of  them  could  never  be  re- 
placed. It  was  clear,  moreover,  that 
they  had  not  only  been  stolen  by  an 
expert  in  ancient  coins,  but  by  some 
one  who  knew  the  collection ;  two 
cabinets  containing  the  less  rare  coins 
had  not  even  been  opened.  Lord 
Howsden's  anger  was  doubled  by  the 
irritating  fact  that  the  safe,  which  he 
had  ordered  immediately  after  the 
burglary  at  the  Gables,  had  arrived 
late  in  the  evening,  and  stood  in  the 
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hall  waiting  to  be  set  up  next  day. 
It  seemed  likely  that  the  burglar  had 
known  that  evening  would  be  his  last 
chance. 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  Susannah, 
by  appointment,  out  bicycling;  and 
Susannah  had  a  genuine  clue.  It 
chanced  that  late  on  the  night  before 
she  had  gone  out  to  her  bicycle  to 
fetch  some  patterns  which  she  had 
left  in  the  spanner-case,  and  was 
certain  that  the  man's  Humber,  which 
was  kept  beside  it,  was  perfectly 
clean.  Going  through  the  stable-yard 
before  breakfast  to  feed  her  pigeons, 
she  had  come  upon  Johnson  cleaning 
the  Humber  which  was  covered  with 
mud. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  Your  uncle  may 
have  sent  him  to  fetch  something 
earlier  in  the  morning." 

"  Ah,  but  the  mud  on  the  bicycle 
was  dry.  It  must  have  been  used  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  after  the  rain 
fell ;  and  it  did  not  begin  to  fall  till 
eleven." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  I  said,  kissing  her 
warmly,  "  henceforth  your  name  shall 
be  Sherlock ! " 

After  our  ride  I  went  up  to  the 
Court,  and,  as  I  expected,  found  the 
detective  there,  and  told  him  Susannah's 
discovery.  He  was  properly  im- 
pressed by  it,  and  said  that  he  would 
have  Johnson  watched  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  catch  him  in  the  very  act  of 
flight,  with  his  booty  on  him,  since 
the  main  thing  was  to  recover  the 
coins.  For  my  part,  I  had  a  fancy 
that  Johnson  would  not  fly  yet, — he 
was  too  secure  for  suspicion — but  that 
he  would  have  a  try  for  Professor 
Helmsley's  medals,  or  the  yellow 
Patagonian.  But  that  fancy  I  kept 
to  myself. 

Three  or  four  nights  later,  having 
dreamed  my  fill,  over  a  couple  of 
pipes,  of  Susannah,  I  was  lighting  my 
bedroom  candle,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  a  perfect  burglar's 


night,  pitch  dark  and  a  south-westerly 
gale.  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  man 
watching  Johnson  was  doing  his  duty, 
— my  experience  as  a  barrister  has 
left  me  little  trust  in  the  paid  watcher 
— or  snugly  asleep  in  his  own  bed. 
The  latter  seemed  to  me  most  likely, 
and  I  began  to  consider  whether  I 
should  not  go  down  and  watch  myself. 
Why  shouldn't  1 1  I  was  fairly  wake- 
ful :  I  would.  In  ten  minutes  I  was 
changed  and  on  my  bicycle,  struggling 
down  to  the  Gables  against  the  wind  ; 
it  took  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do 
the  mile  and  a  half.  I  dismounted 
at  the  gates  of  the  drive,  put  my 
bicycle  under  a  tree  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  crossed  to  the  gates. 
One  half  stood  wide  open,  and  I  did 
not  like  the  look  of  it  at  all;  on 
such  a  night  gates  should  be  shut. 
A  fusee  showed  me  that  the  drive 
was  unmarked  by  fresh  tracks;  I 
walked  ten  yards  down  it,  and  posted 
myself  fairly  warmly  and  comfortably 
among  the  lower  branches  of  a 
deodora.  I  was  so  hidden  that  I 
ventured  to  light  my  pipe,  and  mov- 
ing pleasantly  from  memory  to  memory 
of  Susannah,  I  waited. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  two  when 
the  reward  of  my  patience  came ; 
there  was  a  little  clink,  just  audible 
in  the  sheltered  drive,  and  very  dim, 
a  mere  shadow  on  the  darkness,  a 
figure  on  a  bicycle  passed  me. 

I  slipped  out  of  my  hiding-place, 
and  strained  my  eyes  after  it ;  would 
he  turn  to  the  right  to  the  Professor's, 
or  to  the  left  to  my  uncle's,  to  the 
Renaissance  medals,  or  to  the  yellow 
Patagonian?  He  turned  to  the  left, 
with  the  wind  behind  him,  and  was 
gone.  I  found  my  bicycle,  mounted, 
and  followed  slowly,  for  since  he  had 
to  get  into  the  house,  I  had  time  and 
to  spare.  I  left  my  bicycle  outside 
against  the  hedge,  slipped  into  the 
garden,  and  peeped  round  the  corner 
of  the  house.  Very  faintly  I  could 
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see  a  figure  against  the  library  win- 
dow. I  stole  round  to  the  back,  and 
let  myself  in  very  quietly,  took  off 
my  shoes  in  the  kitchen,  gave  the 
burglar  some  five  minutes'  grace  to 
get  in  and  to  business,  and  crept  to 
the  library  door.  A  faint  scratching 
assured  me  that  my  man  was  at  work. 
I  knelt  down,  and  looked  through  the 
keyhole.  The  bottom  of  the  stamp 
album  cabinet,  lighted  by  a  strong 
ray  from  a  lantern,  was  full  in  my 
view.  Apparently  the  burglar  was 
leaning  over  it,  plying  a  steel  tool  in 
two  huge  hands  against  the  lock  of 
the  drawer  which  held  the  yellow 
Patagonian. 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  opened  the  door, 
stepped  into  the  room,  and  as  I  did 
so,  switched  on  the  electric  light. 
Then  I  fairly  fell  back  against  the 
door  in  my  amazement.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes ;  Morton  Paraday  sat 
on  the  cabinet,  working  the  steel  tool 
with  bare  and  muddy  feet. 

At  the  sight  of  me  his  face  filled 
for  a  breath  with  the  savageness  of 
a  trapped  wild  beast;  then  he  fell 
smiling,  and  said  cheerfully,  "You've 
caught  me." 

"  Very  much  so,"  said  I,  closing  the 
door. 

"  You  won't  give  the  joke  away  ? 
You  tumble  to  it?"  he  said  anxiously. 

"Only  to  the  felony,"  I  said  quietly. 

"My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  see? 
It's  your  joke  :  you  gave  me  the  idea 
by  your  talk  of  burglary;  and  you 
must  not  give  it  away.  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  miss  the  faces  of  the 
dear  old  fellows  when  I  take  them  to 
my  room  one  night  after  dinner,  and 
show  them  their  lost  treasures  on  the 
table  !  " 

"  Of  all  the  jokes  I  ever  heard  of 
it's  the  stupidest  and  most  idiotic. 
It's  felony." 

"  Felony  !  My  dear  chap  !  The 
intention  makes  the  crime.  It's  a 
mere  prank,  a  freak." 


"  It's  a  pity  that  freak  and  felony 
both  begin  with  f,"  I  said  grimly.  "I 
know  my  uncle ;  he'll  prosecute." 

"You'd  never  inform !  Ah,  of  course 
—  you  can't."  His  face  suddenly 
brightened.  "  There's  Susannah." 

"By  your  own  act  you've  made 
Susannah  nothing  to  me.  Pm  going 
to  raise  the  house,"  said  I,  walking 
to  the  bell. 

"  But  my  dear  fellow  ! "  he  cried 
in  genuine  terror. 

I  stopped,  and  half  turned.  "I 
might  sell  you  my  silence  1  "  I 
suggested. 

"  For  Susannah— blackmail  !  "  he 
said,  jumping  to  my  meaning. 

"  In  love — true  love — there  is  no 
blackmail,"  I  said  severely,  laying  my 
hand  on  the  bell. 

"  Don't  ring  :  I  consent.  I'm 
bound  to,"  he  said  with  a  rueful 
laugh. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Paraday,  you've  made 
me  the  happiest  of  men  !  "  I  said 
warmly.  "  I  need  not  assure  you  of 
my  everlasting  gratitude,  and  of  my 
firm  resolve  to  make  Susannah  as 
happy  as  myself." 

"  To  think  that  I  am  going  to  be 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  black- 
mailer ! "  he  said,  with  a  wry  face. 

"  And  I  with  a  felon,"  said  I,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "  We  must  bear  with 
one  another." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  through  with  my 
joke,"  he  said,  bending  over  to  look  at 
the  lock,  and  fixing  the  tool  in  it. 

"  That  you're  not !  "  said  I  sharply. 
"  You  don't  know  my  uncle,  or  Hows- 
den  ;  they'd  never  forgive  you." 

He  lost  his  temper,  argued,  en- 
treated, threatened,  and  swore,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  big  spoiled  child. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  at 
last  I  calmed  him.  Then  I  got  him 
some  whisky  and  soda-water  out  of 
the  store  my  uncle  kept  to  hand  in  a 
cupboard,  and  appeased  him  by  com- 
pliments on  the  extraordinary  dex- 
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terity  he  had  attained  in  using  his 
feet.  He  held  his  glass  in  his  foot 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  a  seem- 
ingly jointless  leg,  a  very  disconcert- 
ing sight.  He  softened  presently,  and 
told  me  how,  during  the  year  which 
had  elapsed  since  his  accident,  he  had 
spent  hours  every  day  exercising  the 
muscles.  At  last  I  had  him  in  such 
a  good  temper  that  I  ventured  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  should  return 
Lord  Howsden's  coins  by  post  the 
very  next  day.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
business  to  persuade  him  ;  but  at  last 
he  yielded,  and  promised  to  go  up  to 
London  and  despatch  them. 

I  took  him  out  of  the  house  by  the 
back  door,  and  at  the  garden  gate  I 
said,  "  By  the  way,  how  did  you  open 
the  library  window  1 " 

"With  my  mouth,  a  knife  in  my 
teeth.  People  don't  half  use  their 
mouths ;  you  can  almost  make  extra 
hands  of  them." 

I  helped  him  on  to  his  bicycle, 
which  stood  against  the  hedge  not  ten 
yards  from  my  own.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  expected  to  have  a  devil 
of  a  job  mounting  in  that  high  wind, 
but  declared  that  he  would  have  done 
it  in  three  tries,  and  promised  to 
show  me  how  easily  he  could  mount 
on  a  still  day.  He  would  not  hear  of 
my  riding  back  with  him  to  help  him 
dismount,  for  Johnson  would  be  wait- 
ing for  him.  I  went  back  to  the 
house,  therefore,  bolted  the  library 
window,  took  away  the  glasses  and 
soda-water  bottles,  and  the  lamp  he 
had  used  to  light  him  in  his 
burglarious  task ;  and  then  went  to 
bed,  overjoyed  at  having  removed  the 
obstacle  to  my  marriage  with  Susannah, 
and  feeling  far  kindlier  towards  Mor- 
ton Paraday  than  ever  I  had  expected 
to  feel. 

The  next  morning  I  told  my  uncle 
that  I  had  'interrupted  a  burglar  in 
an  attempt  upon  his  stamps  ;  but  as 
I  had  not  seized  the  rascal,  I  had  seen 


no  use  in  alarming  the  house.  He 
was,  indeed,  grateful,  and  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  sat  down  to  write 
for  a  safe.  At  about  eleven  o'clock 
I  went  down  to  the  Gables  to 
Susannah,  and  finding  that  her  uncle 
had  not  told  her  of  the  withdrawal  of 
his  refusal,  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
her  the  news  myself.  For  a  while 
her  eyes  shone  with  delight ;  but  soon 
the  mischievous  strain  in  her  led  her 
to  play  the  provoking  indifferent. 
Presently,  she  broke  away  from  my 
subject  to  tell  me  that  a  telegram  had 
come  for  her  uncle  at  breakfast,  and 
that  he  had  left  for  London  imme- 
diately afterwards,  taking  Johnson 
with  him.  It  set  my  mind  at  ease 
about  the  return  of  Lord  Howsden's 
coins ;  and  I  spent  the  most  delightful 
morning  and  afternoon  with  Susannah, 
for  all  that  she  teased  me  to  the  top 
of  her  bent  by  refusing  even  to  con- 
sider my  proposal  that  we  should 
marry  in  February.  At  four  o'clock, 
since  she  was  driving  out  to  make 
calls,  I  left  her,  after  inviting  myself 
to  return  to  dinner.  On  my  way 
home  I  met  the  detective  from  the 
Court  who  told  me  that  his  watcher 
had  followed  Johnson.  I  said  no- 
thing of  my  discovery  of  the  real 
burglar  ;  Lord  Howsden's  coins  would 
come  back,  and  the  matter  would  drop. 
After  tea,  a  talk  with  my  uncle, 
and  a  pipe,  I  walked  down  to  the 
station  to  meet  the  6.15  and  get  the 
evening  paper.  The  train  came  in, 
and  the  usual  two  or  three  passengers 
got  out  of  it,  among  them  Morton 
Paraday.  To  my  surprise,  for  he  had 
said  nothing  of  having  ordered  them, 
he  had  been  fitted  with  two  excellent 
artificial  arms.  He  stepped  on  to 
the  platform  just  in  front  of  me,  and 
looked  round  the  station  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  odd  in  him,  as  though  he 
had  never  set  eyes  on  the  place 
before ;  his  eyes  wandered  over  me 
unlighted  by  a  spark  of  recognition, 
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and  a  strange,  incredible  suspicion 
seized  me.  Then  he  passed  his 
artificial  fingers  through  his  beard, 
and  the  suspicion  became  a  certainty. 
I  stepped  forward  and  said  rather 
breathlessly,  "  Have  you  arranged  for 
their  return  ? " 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
I  did  not  know ;  "  and  I  suspect  I 
shall  find  a  good  many  others  in  the 
same  position.  You  seem  to  know 
me ;  but  I  don't  know  you." 

"You're  Morton  Paraday,"  I  gasped. 
"  I  am  indeed,"  he  said. 
As  the  words  fell  from  his  lips  a 
keen-looking,  hatchet-faced  man,  who 
had  got  out  of  the  train  a  few  com- 
partments down,  gripped  his  arm, 
and  said  in  a  high,  nasal  voice,  ringing 
with  triumph,  "  Bonamy,  my  boy,  I've 
got  you  at  last !  Don't  let's  have 
any  fuss  !  "  And  then  he  cried  in  a 
shrill  scream,  "What's  this?  The 
arm's  real !  It's  not  the  man  !  " 

"What  man?"  said  this  new 
Morton  Paraday  quietly. 

"  What  man  1 "  cried  the  stranger 
shrilly.  "Why  Bonamy  Pitt,  the 
Freak  forger,  the  armless  burglar  ! " 

"Oh,  so  that's  his  real  name,"  said 
Morton  Paraday.  "When  I  knew 
him  he  was  called  Wonderful  Timbs." 
"I've  hunted  him  half  round  the 
world,  and  missed  him  again  !  "  cried 
the  stranger,  his  face  working  in  the 
extreme  of  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication. 

"  Come  in  here,  and  you,  sir,"  said 
Morton  Paraday  opening  the  waiting- 
room  door ;  for  the  porters  had  grown 
very  attentive  to  our  conversation. 

In  that  dingy  little  room  we  con- 
structed the  history  of  the  late  soul, 
the  hilarious  soul,  of  Little  Bystowe 
society.  The  stranger,  Detective- 
Inspector  Bramick  of  the  New  York 
Police,  began  the  tale.  Bonamy  Pitt 
was  a  congenitally  armless  native  of 
Cincinnati,  who  from  his  earliest  years 


had  shown  great  intelligence.  He 
had  at  first  applied  it  to  making  the 
best  of  his  unfortunate  condition, 
with  such  success  that  he  had  obtained 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  a  remunerative 
post  in  the  Freak  exhibition  of 
Messrs.  Barnum  and  Bailey.  In  it 
he  had  spent  seven  comfortable  years, 
improving  his  mind  by  voluminous 
reading,  and  the  patient  study  of  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  among 
the  many  people  with  whom  his 
travels  brought  him  into  contact.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  found  himself 
admirably  equipped  for  a  campaign 
against  the  laws  and  police  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  and  entered 
upon  it  without  delay.  For  many 
years  he  waged  a  successful  war, 
becoming  an  expert  hotel- thief;  but 
his  forte  was  the  robbery  of  museums 
and  collections.  The  curators  and 
owners  took  no  pains  to  watch  an 
armless  man  :  his  feet  could  be  slipped 
in  and  out  of  his  shoes  with  the 
greatest  ease;  and  he  would  walk 
out  of  a  museum  on  two  or  three  of 
its  rarest  coins,  or  stamps,  pitied  but 
unsuspected.  Then  flying  at  higher 
game  and  larger  sums  he  turned  his 
talents  to  forgery,  until  at  last  the 
evidence  of  an  accomplice  outweighed 
his  infirmity,  and  he  was  convicted 
and  imprisoned  in  one  of  those 
American  institutions  in  which 
criminals  are  reformed  by  instruction 
in  literature,  dancing,  and  polite 
conversation.  Three  years  ago  he 
had  been  discharged  reformed,  one 
of  their  brightest  cases;  and  three 
months  later  had  by  a  skilful 
burglary  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
treasures  of  a  collecting  pork  million- 
aire. Inspector  Bramick  had  been 
put  on  his  track,  followed  it  to 
Paraguay,  and  there  lost  it.  Lately 
he  had  heard  of  him  in  London,  had 
traced  him  to  Little  Bystowe,  and 
arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time, — to 
arrest  the  wrong  man. 
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Morton  Paraday  took  up  the  tale. 
He  had  seen  perform  at  a  theatre  at 
Rio  Janeiro  an  armless  trick  bicyclist 
called  Wonderful  Timbs. 

"  That's  him  !  He  learnt  it  in 
prison,"  interjected  Bramick. 

"  Nice  prison, — better  than  mine," 
said  Morton  Paraday,  and  went  on 
with  the  story. 

Struck  by  the  bicyclist's  extra- 
ordinary likeness  to  himself, — "  He 
was  me  with  a  clipped  beard  and 
without  the  arms,"  he  said — he  had 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  found  him 
a  most  entertaining,  well-mannered 
fellow.  Later  they  had  travelled 
together  into  Paraguay,  and  there 
Morton  Paraday  had  left  him,  and 
going  on  his  revolutionary  way  into 
a  neighbouring  Republic,  the  revolu- 
tion failing,  had  found  himself  a 
political  prisoner.  The  letters  an- 
nouncing his  aunt's  death  had  fallen 
into  Bonamy's  hands,  who  had  doubt- 
less heard  the  widespread  report  of 
his  death ;  and  he  had  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  impersonating  him.  The 
simple  invention  of  the  Brazilian 
railway  accident  had  accounted  for 
his  double  loss,  of  arms  and  memory, 
and  prevented  all  suspicion.  Morton 
Paraday  had  arrived  in  England  the 
day  before ;  he  had  called  on  his 
lawyers  that  morning,  learned  of 
the  imposture,  and  having  taken  all 
necessary  steps  to  save  the  unspent 
portion  of  his  inheritance  (fortunately 
some  ,£35,000)  had  hurried  down  to 
Little  Bystowe  to  unmask  the  im- 
postor who  was  already  in  full  flight, 
warned  probably  by  some  accomplice 
who  had  seen  the  list  of  passengers 
from  America. 


I  finished  the  story  with  the  rela- 
tion of  Bonamy's  social  success,  the 
sham  burglary  at  the  Gables,  the  real 
burglary  at  the  Court.  When  I  let 
fall  that  the  detective  had  a  man 
watching  Johnson,  giving  me  no  time 
to  tell  of  the  attempt  on  the  yellow 
Patagonian,  Bramick  cried,  "  Come 
along  to  the  police-station,"  and 
hurried  us  out.  When  we  reached 
it,  we  learned  that  two  hours  before 
the  detective  had  had  a  telegram  from 
his  watcher  saying  that  Johnson  had 
eluded  him,  and  hurried  up  to  London 
to  help  him  pick  up  the  trail. 

"  They  never  will,  never  ! "  groaned 
Bramick.  He  was  perfectly  right. 

He  took  the  next  train  to  London  : 
I  took  Morton  Paraday  up  to  the 
Gables  to  introduce  him  to  Susannah; 
and  there  was  a  fine  commotion  in 
Little  Bystowe  when  the  news  of  the 
imposture  spread.  Very  soon  things 
settled  down  with  the  real  Morton 
Paraday  in  the  place  of  the  false,  but 
he  by  no  means  fills  that  place,  and 
is  by  no  means  so  popular ;  he  lacks 
his  impersonator's  social  brilliance, 
and  he  can  talk  neither  of  coins, 
stamps,  nor  drawings.  Susannah, 
however,  is  far  fonder  of  him ;  and 
so  am  I,  for  he  supports  warmly  my 
desire  for  an  early  marriage.  Only 
she  knows  how  I  caught  the  vanished 
Bonamy  in  the  very  act  of  burgling, 
and  how  beautifully  he  threw  dust 
in  my  eyes.  Poor  Lord  Howsden's 
coins  have  never  been  recovered. 
They  have  begun  already  to  filter 
through  many  channels,  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  into  the  great  continental 
collections. 

EDGAR  JEPSON. 
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ALL  that  Frenchmen  claim  for 
Pondicherry  in  these  days  is  that  it 
is  une  petite  ville  bien  tenue.  It  looks 
just  what  it  is, — a  little  piece  of 
France  in  India,  very  clean  and  very 
compact.  There  are  shady  boulevards 
and  rows  of  white  houses  with  green 
Venetians,  shut  in  behind  high  walls 
and  barred  gates.  Enter  any  one 
of  them  and  you  find  yourself  in  a 
typical  French  interior.  The  court- 
yard is  embellished  with  shrubs  in 
pots,  and  a  flagged  pathway  leads 
across  it  to  the  perron  or  flight  of 
steps  before  the  house.  Even  on  the 
hottest  day,  when  the  very  chairs 
crackle  with  heat,  life  here  seems 
inviting  and  restful.  The  contrast 
with  Anglo-India  is  striking.  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  Land  of  Regrets  have 
acquired  a  stereotyped  way  of  build- 
ing their  houses,  and  their  towns 
wear  an  unmistakeable  Indian  look. 
In  little  Pondicherry  the  European 
spirit  of  architecture  is  far  better  pre- 
served, and  that  too  without  any 
sacrifice  of  comfort.  We  feel  that, 
though  in  India,  we  are  fairly  among 
the  French  ;  everything  about  us 
possesses  that  varied  but  delectable 
tint  peculiar  to  the  sunny  land  of 
France. 

Yet,  attractive  as  it  is,  Pondicherry 
is  rarely  included  in  the  tourist's 
programme.  From  his  point  of  view 
a  few  hours  can  show  him  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  there,  and  he  will  re- 
turn home  with  the  impression  that 
Pondy,  as  he  contemptuously  calls  it, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  place  with  a 
statue  and  hotels,  where  "  most  of  the 
people  '  wanted  '  in  Madras  are  to  be 
found  loafing."  But  to  the  stranger 


within  her  gates,  who  is  not  in  a 
hurry  and  who  wishes  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  life  that  goes  on  behind 
the  green  shutters  of  this  kindly 
settlement,  Pondicherry  has  an  in- 
terest all  her  own,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  charm  of  her  historic  past. 
It  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Madras  and  easily  accessible  by  rail. 
You  leave  in  the  evening  and  arrive 
early  next  day.  It  is  true  that  the 
train  deposits  you  there  at  some  un- 
earthly hour  in  the  morning,  but  your 
slumbers  need  not  be  broken  on  that 
account.  The  station  is  a  terminus, 
and  passengers  are  allowed  to  sleep 
till  daybreak  undisturbed. 

It  is  a  quaint  entry  that  one  makes 
into  the  capital  of  French  India.  The 
vehicle  of  the  place  is  the  pousse-pousse, 
a  queer  curtain-roofed  combination  of 
bathchair  and  perambulator,  perched 
on  four  wheels.  One  man  pushes  at 
the  back,  and  that  is  all  you  know  of 
him.  His  fellow,  who  pulls  a  long 
handle  in  front,  is  not  so  unobtrusive, 
and  affords  anything  but  an  edifying 
spectacle  as  he  jogs  along,  clad  in  a 
waist  cloth  and  dripping  from  every 
pore ;  but  you  must  put  up  with  his 
presence  there  till  you  have  learned 
to  steer  the  crazy  machine  for  your- 
self in  the  way  it  should  go.  Away 
he  scampers  down  the  Rue  du 
Pavilion,  and  you  presently  debouch 
into  a  spacious  square  facing  the  sea. 
This  is  the  famous  Place  Dupleix, 
where  the  troops  parade,  and  hard  by 
is  the  band-stand  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  man's  statue.  Branching 
off  from  the  square  are  various  little 
streets,  through  one  of  which  the 
coolies  carry  you  till  at  last  they 
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draw  up  outside  the  portals  of  a 
dingy  building  over  which  is  inscribed 
the  dignified  name  Grand  Hdtel 
Paris-Londres.  Good  coffee,  made  as 
Frenchmen  only  know  how,  is  served, 
and  you  are  ushered  up-stairs.  Your 
feet,  like  the  feet  of  the  Psalmist, 
have  been  set  in  a  large  room.  The 
windows  overlook  the  blue  sea.  On 
one  side  the  surf  is  singing  on  the 
beach,  and  on  the  other  the  cipayes 
along  the  esplanade  are  awaking  dis- 
tant echoes  with  the  tap  of  the  morn- 
ing drum.  A  number  of  bearded 
Frenchmen  are  exhibiting  their  paces 
round  the  cycling  track,  and  one 
stout  Eurasian  lady  is  disporting 
herself  in  Parisian  bloomers.  Even 
Pondicherry  is  not  free  from  the 
New  Woman.  It  only  needs  the 
teuf-teuf  of  the  motor-car  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance  to  a  French 
provincial  town. 

Getting  once  more  into  a  push- 
push,  as  the  English  of  course  call 
it,  one  starts  off  to  explore  the  high- 
ways and  byways.  The  perspiring 
porters  make  appropriate  showmen. 
They  speak  Tamil  and  a  sort  of  cooly 
French,  and  some  of  them  have  a 
smattering  of  English.  Pondicherry 
was  only  a  fishing-village  when  Fran- 
§ois  Martin  first  came  to  it,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  admire  in  the  way  of 
the  antique.  The  little  colony  is, 
however,  a  model  of  neatness,  and  its 
bazaars  put  those  of  Anglo-India  to 
shame.  The  natives  are  relegated 
to  la  Ville  Noire  on  the  other  side 
of  the  canal;  the  Europeans  inhabit 
White  Town,  a  cluster  of  large  white 
villas  by  the  sea.  A  tradition  is  told 
that  in  old  days  these  two  parts  of 
the  town  went  by  the  name  of  Quar- 
tier  des  Affaires  and  Quartier  des 
Amours.  It  is  this  division  that 
forms  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
Pondicherry.  There  is  no  squalor 
and  no  noise  round  the  European 
quarter,  the  Aryan  brother  and  his 


cows,  pigs,  dogs,  and  children  living 
amicably  together  on  their  own  side 
of  the  water. 

Pondicherry,  like  every  other  place 
on  the  immense  Coromandel  coast, 
has  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  har- 
bour. The  sum  total  of  its  shipping- 
apparatus  consists  of  an  iron  screw 
pile  pier,  which  runs  out  some  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  into  the  sea 
to  receive  cargo  from  the  masulah 
boats,  the  water  being  so  shallow 
that  ships  have  to  anchor  a  mile  from 
land.  Right  and  left  of  this  pier 
the  surf  breaks  on  a  flat  beach,  which 
stretches  far  away  to  north  and 
south ;  and  if  a  vessel  be  once  caught 
by  a  storm  and  fail  to  get  out  into 
the  open,  its  fate  is  sealed.  Built 
for  profit  and  pleasure  both,  this  little 
jetty  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Pondicherry.  It  has  its  cranes  and 
its  landing-stages  for  the  purposes 
of  work,  when  there  is  work  to 
be  done ;  but  at  other  times  the 
machinery  is  pushed  to  one  side,  and 
the  place  made  over  to  the  public 
for  a  promenade. 

Seated  on  a  bench,  enjoying  the 
cool  morning  breeze,  may  be  seen 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  place. 
That  weather-beaten  man  with  the 
grizzled  hair  and  a  face  tanned  brick- 
red  by  shining  suns  and  blowing 
winds  is  the  Port  Officer.  His  forty 
years  of  service  are  but  poorly  re- 
warded by  a  pittance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rupees  a  month  and  free 
quarters  round  the  quiet  lighthouse. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  street 
of  Brest  where  he  was  born  !  Having 
served  his  time  as  Capitaine  au  long 
cours,  the  old  salt  has  come  to  anchor 
in  a  French  colony  as  harbour-master. 
We  wonder  if  he  has  ever  heard  of 
another  sea-dog,  even  more  Breton 
than  himself,  and  lieutenant  du  port 
here  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Pierre 
Yerlee  by  name,  who  begat  a  daughter 
of  surpassing  comeliness  destined  to 
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bewitch  Calcutta  as  Madame  Grand 
and  to  astonish  Paris  as  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Talleyrand.  But  tender 
memories  of  the  Princesse  de  Bene- 
vento  are  obliterated  by  thoughts  of 
the  man  who  so  nearly  founded  a 
French  empire  in  Hindustan,  the 
man  who  but  for  Olive  would  have 
driven  the  English  out  of  India. 
Opposite  the  pierhead,  standing  on 
sculptured  granite  pillars  representing 
horses  and  monsters,  is  his  statue, 
with  the  simple  inscription  Dupleix, 
1742—1754.  The  face  is  a  fine  one, 
with  its  mingled  look  of  cleverness, 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  disdain;  and 
it  seems  as  if  he  were  gazing  with 
prophetic  contempt  at  the  foolish 
ingratitude  and  forgetfulness  of 
France.  The  sculptor  shows  him 
as  a  large-featured  man,  slightly  past 
middle  age.  The  bold  brow  and 
massive  chin  reveal  thought  and 
power ;  the  nose  is  large  and  well- 
shaped,  the  mouth  full  of  resolution. 
Altogether,  without  being  actually 
handsome,  Joseph  Fran 9013  Dupleix 
must  have  been  a  man  of  striking 
appearance.  We  can  imagine  him 
in  the  shade  of  these  trees  at  Pondi- 
cherry organising  one  of  those  thunder- 
bolt expeditions,  whereof  the  factors 
of  Fort  St.  George  write  with  such 
respect ;  or  else  in  the  bivouac  of  the 
night,  under  the  glittering  Indian 
sky,  in  troubled  thought,  addressing 
the  King  an  eager  letter,  beseeching 
him  to  send  out  men  and  guns,  with 
which  he  will  undertake  to  assure  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  France. 
The  months  pass,  and  the  horizon  is 
without  a  sail.  The  climate  mows 
men  down ;  but  Fortune  is  propi- 
tious, and  the  hero  remains  firm, 
determined  to  hope  to  the  last.  At 
length  one  evening,  the  evening  after 
a  fight,  after  a  victory,  the  cry  is 
raised  that  a  ship  is  in  sight.  She 
brings  Dupleix  the  order  for  his 
recall !  Before  that  great  sea  which 


he  dominates  with  all  his  valour  and 
with  all  his  fearlessness,  the  mighty 
Frenchman  seems  to  be  inveighing 
against  the  treasons  of  the  Pompa- 
dour and  the  indifference  of  Louis 
Quinze. 

And  yet  there  was  a  day  when 
Pondicherry  stood  forth  as  a  more 
formidable  rival  to  Fort  St.  George. 
On  September  10th,  1746,  Madras 
surrendered  almost  without  a  blow  to 
De  la  Bourdonnais ;  and  Governor 
Morse  and  the  members  of  his  Council 
were  led  in  humiliating  procession 
through  the  very  streets  we  are  now 
traversing.  The  irony  of  fate  was 
never  better  exemplified  than  when 
it  condemned  the  descendant  of 
Cromwell  and  of  Ire  ton  to  furnish 
so  degrading  a  spectacle  to  his 
enemies.  Up  to  the  other  day  the 
keys  of  the  English  capital  of 
Southern  India  were  to  be  seen  at 
Pondicherry ;  and  a  well-known  story 
is  told  that  when  one  of  the  French 
governors  was  shown  the  keys  of  the 
French  settlement,  which  had  found 
their  way  some  years  later  to  Fort 
St.  George  and  reposed  there  until 
quite  recently,  he  replied,  with  a 
smile  of  quiet  dignity,  "  Ah  !  and  we, 
in  our  turn,  have  the  keys  of  Madras 
at  Pondicherry." 

Ichabod,  however,  might  have  been 
written  over  the  pleasant  little  town 
the  day  Dupleix  left  it.  It  was  a 
golden  period  of  possibilities  never 
afterwards  to  be  repeated.  To  a 
Frenchman's  heart,  Pondicherry,  not- 
withstanding its  natural  charms,  is 
now  no  more  than  a  bitter  reminder 
of  the  past.  At  the  end  of  every 
walk  we  seem  to  come  back  to  this 
vigorous  statue  with  the  halo  of 
disastrous  glory  round  its  head. 

At  Chandernagore,  whose  first  and 
only  prosperity  was  even  more  closely 
associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  Governor-General,  a  bronze  bust 
has  recently  been  erected  on  the 
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river-side  quay  that  bears  Dupleix's 
name.  The  faded  factory  still  pos- 
sesses a  unique  relic  of  his  early 
career  in  Bengal,  which  has  un- 
accountably been  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay  and  ruin  and  was  finally  sold 
for  a  mere  song.  This  is  the  once 
famous  jardin  de  Vamitie*,  the  country 
seat  of  the  rulers  of  Chandernagore, 
so  celebrated  in  old  days  for  its 
brilliant  entertainments  that  it  came 
to  be  styled  le  petit  Versailles.  In 
Goretty  the  pensive  traveller  may  still 
wander  over  the  spot  where  it  stood, 
now  grass-grown  and  abandoned,  and 
muse  over  all  that  remains  of  the 
time-honoured  Chateau  Dupleix. 

But  while  Dupleix's  memory  has 
been  kept  green  in  the  cities  of  his 
pride,  that  of  his  lieutenants  is 
almost  forgotten.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Pondicherry  cathedral  sleeps 
the  once  dreaded  Bussy.  The  place 
of  the  tomb  is  hardly  known  even  to 
residents,  and  guide-books  do  not 
honour  it  with  a  line.  It  lies  in  a 
little  padlocked  garden  adjoining  the 
Presbytere.  After  a  delay  the  key  is 
brought  from  the  good  fathers,  and 
you  stand  before  the  veteran's  grave. 
The  epitaph  is  a  noble  one  :  "  Here 
lies  Charles  Joseph,  Marquis  of  Bussy 
and  of  Castellnou,  lieutenant-general 
commanding  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  all  the  French  settlements 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
governor  of  the  French  settlements 
in  India,  who  died  at  Pondicherry 
January  17th,  1785." 

Let  us  leave  this  deserted  jungle 
to  its  daily  spell  of  silence  and 
repose.  The  fame  of  the  gallant 
Marquis  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  superior  glory  of  Dupleix,  like 
that  of  Stringer  Lawrence,  the 
sponsor  in  arms  of  Captain  Clive; 
and  until  the  other  day,  when  this 
tomb  was  discovered  and  restored 
by  a  patriotic  governor,  it  had  lain 
hidden  for  more  than  a  century. 


Modern  Pondicherry  has  memories 
only  for  Dupleix.  The  one  steamer 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  that 
touches  at  the  port  bears  his 
honoured  name,  and  every  fortnight, 
as  soon  as  the  tell-tale  pennant  of 
smoke  from  her  funnels  is  seen  in 
the  offing,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  station  flock  to  the  pier. 
Francine's  shop  bursts  out  into  adver- 
tisements, and  there  is  unwonted  stir 
even  in  the  stuffy  little  Bon  Marche. 

At  the  back  of  the  statue  lies  a 
great  plain,  which  forms  the  lungs 
of  the  settlement.  In  the  middle  is 
a  picturesque  stone  fountain,  which 
loses  none  of  its  romance  from  the 
Latin  legend  inscribed  upon  it. 
Years  ago,  long  before  the  advent 
of  any  Frenchman,  Rajah  Kichen- 
arayer  passed  this  way  one  evening 
with  his  minister,  and  seeing  brilliant 
illuminations,  worshipped  the  sight, 
What  he  took  to  be  a  temple  was, 
however,  the  house  of  a  dancing-girl, 
and  the  pious  king  at  once  ordered 
its  destruction  and  the  erection  of 
some  good  work  on  the  site.  The 
bayadere  herself  obtained  permission 
to  sink  a  well  and  call  it  by  her 
name  Source  Mou.  It  is  to  the 
fountain  of  this  second  Rhodopis  that 
the  whole  population  used  to  come 
for  water  before  the  Government 
began  boring  the  artesian  well  which 
now  provides  the  town  with  a  water- 
supply  as  good  as  that  of  modern 
Naples.  Pondicherry  is  indeed  one 
of  the  few  places  on  the  Indian  coast 
where  water  can  be  drunk  free  and 
without  fear ;  after  having  lived  on 
soda-water  for  months,  the  visitor 
from  Madras  empties  his  glass  with 
untold  delight. 

All  the  official  buildings  centre 
round  the  Place  Dupleix.  What 
with  Government  House,  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  the  High  Court  (of  no 
great  pretensions),  the  barracks  and 
two  clubs,  there  is  plenty  to  fill  in 
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the  panorama.  The  French  flag  still 
flutters  gaily  over  Government  House, 
but  the  glory  has  long  since  departed. 
As  the  only  signs  of  its  pristine  gran- 
deur, the  Governor  exhibits  half  a 
dozen  javelins  and  four  silver  sticks 
of  honour,  which  on  state  occasions 
are  solemnly  carried  before  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Republic.  Even 
his  residence,  palatial  as  it  is,  has 
suffered  vicissitudes.  It  was  built 
piecemeal,  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  portions  were  actually 
added  by  the  English  during  their 
occupation. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
ambition  to  shoot  a  Bengal  tiger 
never  invaded  the  mind  of  that  in- 
trepid shikari,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon. 
Had  he  only  beaten  the  jungles  of 
India  as  well  as  he  has  ransacked 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  we  might  have 
acquired  an  immortal  guide-book  to 
this  Paris  of  the  East.  It  con- 
tains a  race  of  its  own,  which  has 
never  been  appreciated  in  print. 
No  author  has  yet  succeeded  in 
writing  a  good  character-sketch  of 
the  English  Eurasian.  An  impres- 
sionist has  equally  to  arise  and  do 
justice  to  the  Franco-Indian  of  mixed 
descent,  or,  to  give  him  his  local 
appellation,  le  topas.  The  word  is 
derived  from  topee,  a  hat,  for  it  is 
the  hat  and  trousers  that  make  the 
man,  and  distinguish  him  from  the 
turbaned  native.  There  are  infinite 
varieties  of  the  breed  from  the  type 
chocolat  of  the  bazaars  to  the  topas 
sans  vouloir  Vavouer,  who  frequents 
the  boulevard  and  the  state  recep- 
tion. A  sign  of  respectability  is  the 
taking  of  a  high  sounding  name, — 
that  of  a  Merovingian  King  for  pre- 
ference. Some,  like  the  Hooligans 
of  Montmartre,  affect  both  a  name 
and  a  nickname;  and  Jean  Cussy 
dit  Bee  en  L'air,  with  his  cloth  cap 
and  shabby  pyjamas,  makes  an  effec- 
tive contrast  to  Le  Sieur  Phara- 
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mond  in  his  three-storied  helmet  and 
impeccable  alpaca.  Both  are  a  shade 
lighter  than  your  boot ;  but  they  live 
on  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  canal. 

To  see  the  topazine  at  her  best,  you 
should  go  to  early  mass  at  Notre 
Dame  des  Anges.  The  back  of  the 
church  is  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
kneeling  natives,  but  the  Eurasians 
have  seats  in  front.  The  sunlight 
falling  through  the  richly-stained 
windows  makes  the  altar  glow  again, 
and  the  whole  service  is  solemn  and 
impressive ;  only  the  harshness  of  the 
Indian  singing  grates  on  the  ear. 
The  ladies  are  many  of  them  pretty. 
The  younger  ones  affect  the  becoming 
fashion  of  low-necked  dresses  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  little  girls  have  bare 
arms.  It  is  the  Creole  type  with  all 
its  peculiar  languid  grace. 

In  her  own  home  the  daughter  of 
Pondicherry  is  hardly  so  enchanting. 
The  dreamy  half-dressed  life  of  the 
tropical  verandah  rather  repels  the 
energetic  Briton.  No  fashionable 
lady  quits  her  peignoir  till  tea-time. 
The  men,  like  the  Dutch  in  Java, 
take  a  siesta  from  twelve  till  three, 
and  have  no  scruple  in  telling  callers 
that  they  are  in  bed.  By  midday  the 
town  is  sleepy  beyond  words.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  anything  done  at 
that  hour ;  should  you  want  a  black 
pin  from  the  bazaar,  it  will  take  a 
coolie  till  nightfall  to  fetch  it. 

Only  after  sunset  do  the  people 
really  wake  up.  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Place  Dupleix  is  the  time  and 
place  to  see  all  Pondicherry  gathered 
together.  Service  takes  place  at  five, 
and  by  six  the  crowd  assembles. 
The  push-pushes  wait  by  the  eight 
tall  pillars  at  the  head  of  the  pier. 
These  pillars  were  taken  from  the 
temples  of  Gingee  by  Dupleix  and 
give  an  air  of  distinction  to  his 
monument,  as  they  tower  round  it 
imposingly  in  a  circle,  Stonehenge 
fashion.  The  bandsmen  are  Zouaves 
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in  their  picturesque  uniform,  and  if 
occasionally  their  music  strikes  a 
discord,  what  matters  it,  so  long  as 
the  trumpets  talk  French?  When 
the  little  children  join  hands  and 
dance  round  the  bandstand,  you  have 
the  prettiest  sight  in  all  Pondicherry, 
which  it  does  one  good  to  behold. 
Papa  and  mama  look  on  with  de- 
light if  not  of  the  ear,  at  least  of 
the  imagination.  Everything  is  very 
foreign,  from  the  kepis  of  the  officials 
down  to  the  tournure  of  some  of  the 
hats  and  costumes ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  catch  the  words  here  and 
there  of  the  French  chatter  to  feel 
that  the  spirit  is  of  another  sort  than 
our  own. 

In  the  matter  of  the  political 
organisation  of  the  colony,  Madame 
la  Republique  has  artlessly  intro- 
duced universal  suffrage.  Every 
Hindoo,  who  chooses  to  renounce 
his  status  as  such,  is  an  elector,  and 
contributes,  so  far  as  in  him  lies, 
towards  the  Parliamentary  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Luxembourg  and  the 
Palais  Bourbon.  There  are  thus 
nearly  seventy  thousand  persons  on 
the  registers,  of  whom  some  five 
hundred  at  most  can  sign  in  French. 
This  colossal  crowd  has  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  value  of  its  right,  and 
votes  blindly  at  the  bidding  of  any 
native  who  possesses  the  requisite 
amount  of  influence.  In  many  cases 
voting-papers  are  put  into  the  urn  in 
packets.  A  visitor  to  Pondicherry 
once  watched  a  voting-station  all  day 
and  saw  precisely  fourteen  people 
enter;  yet  the  returns  showed  that 
over  twelve  hundred  votes  had  been 
recorded  at  that  polling-booth.  One 
after  another  the  authorities  of 
French  India  have  declaimed  against 
the  hollowness  of  such  a  system.  In 
1893  Monsieur  Doumer,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Indo-China,  warned  the 
deputies  that  "  deplorable  things 
were  occurring  at  the  elections, 


which  must  be  stopped  at  all  costs  ;  " 
and  five  years  later  an  ex-Governor 
of  Pondicherry  produced  forged 
voting-lists  that  had  been  employed 
in  an  election  which  came  up  for 
validation.  The  Chamber  was  unaf- 
fected by  these  revelations,  and  the 
results  were  ratified,  as  though  every 
body  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  were  clean-handed.  Paris  is 
apparently  of  opinion  that  an  election 
is  an  election,  and  that  one  should 
not  be  too  particular  in  asking  ques- 
tions about  a  matter  of  such  delicacy. 
Up  till  the  present  year  the  Pondi- 
cherry deputy  was  a  Frenchman  who 
has  never  set  foot  in  his  constituency. 
It  has  been  decided  to  inaugurate  the 
new  century  by  introducing  the 
member  for  India  to  his  many- 
coloured  supporters  ;  but  he  might 
have  spared  himself  the  journey.  It 
was  enough  to  have  got  himself 
accepted  by  the  lord-high-elector  of 
Black  Town,  and  he  will  continue  to 
occupy  his  seat  at  the  Palais  Bourbon 
so  long  as  the  local  wire-pullers  find 
him  a  faithful  servant  of  their  will. 

In  Vellala  Street,  across  the  canal, 
is  a  historic  house,  as  little  known  to 
the  English  visitor  as  the  tomb  of 
Bussy.  Here  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  lived  the  famous  Ranga  Pillay, 
treasurer  to  Dupleix.  The  building 
still  belongs  to  his  family,  and  each 
new  Governor  of  Pondicherry  comes 
here  on  arrival  to  receive  the  visits  of 
the  populace  and  to  make  his  bow 
from  the  spacious  verandah  carved 
with  representations  of  six-armed 
Krishna.  At  other  times  the  house 
is  merely  a  house  in  the  street,  and 
the  open  space  before  it  becomes  a 
lounge  for  beggars  of  all  kinds.  The 
warehouses  behind  have  been  turned 
into  a  soda-water  manufactory;  and 
godowns,  where  heavy-armed  sentries 
once  kept  watch  over  villainous  salt- 
petre, resound  nowadays  only  to  the 
pacific  detonations  of  the  siphon. 
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There  is  much  good-humoured 
curiosity  among  the  household  when 
you  ask  permission  to  view  the 
premises.  The  rooms  up- stairs  are 
full  of  antiquated  bibelots  and  old- 
fashioned  furniture.  A  Gallic  cock 
crows  at  you  from  the  mantelpiece. 
Opposite  him  stands  a  clock  presented 
by  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  inscribed 
with  the  maker's  name,  Du  Roche  ct 
Paris.  Whoever  cares  to  open  the 
drawers  of  the  massive  cupboard  will 
find  many  a  message  from  the  past. 
Here  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
capitulation  treaty  of  1778,  when 
Monsieur  de  Bellecombe  surrendered 
after  a  gallant  defence  to  Admiral 
Vernon  and  Sir  Hector  Munro,  the 
hero  of  Buxar.  Here  too  are  sallow 
scraps  from  the  account-sheets  of  the 
great  treasurer  himself.  In  his  own 
house  and  before  his  quaint  native  por- 
trait, Ranga  Pillay  merits  more  than 
a  passing  mention.  As  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  Dupleix,  of  Godeheu,  of 
Leyrit,  and  of  Lally,  he  was  an  actor 
in  every  important  event  that  marked 
the  palmy  days  of  Pondicherry. 
Voluminous  Tamil  memoirs  of  his 
are  still  extant,  containing  a  con- 
tinuous and  intimate  history  of  both 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Dupleix, 
and  the  venturesome  reader  can 
obtain,  if  he  so  pleases,  a  unique 
insight  into  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  period  from  1736  to  1761. 
The  diary,  like  that  of  Pepys,  is 
freely  interspersed  with  family  and 
personal  items,  and  gives  much 
original  and  valuable  information 
about  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais, 
Paradis,  and  other  adventurers  of 
the  period.  Its  sixteen  volumes  are 
well  worth  a  complete  translation, 
and  such  a  translation  would  be  a 
great  service  to  letters. 

There  is  indeed  real  fascination  in 
the  career  of  the  Gallic  John  Company. 
The  first  St.  Malo  cruisers  which  pene- 
trated to  the  East  in  1609  were  lost 


before  they  reached  their  destination. 
Thirty-three  years  later  Cardinal 
Richelieu  founded  the  original  trad- 
ing Corporation  des  Indies  on  the 
Dutch  model,  and  Colbert  reconsti- 
tuted it  on  a  new  basis  with  a  capital 
of  fifteen  million  livres  tournois.  It 
was  renamed  the  Compagnie  des  Indes 
Orientates  and  granted  a  royal  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  and  a  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  market.  Till  1719  this 
association  lasted  and  was  then  united 
to  the  Compagnie  d"  Occident  for  trade 
with  Louisiana  under  the  grand  title 
of  Compaynie  Perpetuelle  des  Indes. 

Pondicherry  was  by  no  means  its 
first  possession.     That  honour  belongs 
to  the  settlement  at  Surat  in  1668, 
which   owed   its   existence  to  Caron, 
a  merchant  of  French  origin  long  in 
service   under   the    Dutch.       As   the 
place  did  not  suit  his  idea  of  a  spice- 
port,  he  cast  his  eyes  southward  upon 
Trincomalee    in     Ceylon,    which    he 
proceeded  to  capture  from  its  Dutch 
owners.       These,   however,   were   not 
long  in  dispossessing  him,  and  Caron 
then  passed  to  the  Coromandel  coast. 
He  there   laid  hands  on  Portuguese 
San  Thome  (now  a  suburb  of  Madras), 
only    to   be   expelled   by  the   sturdy 
mynheers  under  Van   Goens.     Three 
successive  disasters  would  have  given 
the  last  stroke  to  the  company,  had 
not  one  of  its  agents,  Fra^ois  Martin, 
gathered    together   the  faithful   rem- 
nants   to    people    the     township    of 
Phoolchery    (or    Pondicherry)    which 
he   had   purchased   from   the    Rajah 
of    Gingee,    Seevajee's    vicegerent  in 
the  Carnatic.     The  site  of  his  enter- 
prise   was    a  narrow    strip    of   sandy 
shore  occupied   by  a  few  fishermen's 
huts,  and  its    first   fortifications  cost 
only   seven   hundred   crowns.      Such 
walls   were,    of   course,    incapable   of 
resisting  a  serious  attack,  and  when 
the  Hollanders  landed    their  mortars 
against    it   in    1693,    the    place    fell 
after  a  brave  struggle.       The  Dutch 
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improved  the  defences  and  rendered 
it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
the  East.  Six  years  later  the  treaty 
of  Eyswick  restored  it  to  the  French, 
in  an  infinitely  better  state  than  when 
they  gave  it  up. 

Henceforth  Martin  worked    undis- 
turbed.    On   the  spot   he   had    first 
occupied  with  sixty  fugitive  French- 
men, there  had  grown  up  at  the  time 
of  his  death  an  imposing  European  town 
with  forty  thousand  inhabitants.    This 
remarkable  man  lived  on  till  1706,  but 
unlike  Job  Charnock,  the  Father   of 
Calcutta,    who    died    thirteen   years 
before   him,    there    is    no    stone   to 
mark   the  spot  where  he  lies.     Any 
monument  there  was  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  Coote's  troopers  in  the 
sack   of  the  city  half  a  century  later. 
The  entry  of  his  death  in  the  registers 
concludes      with     the     characteristic 
announcement :    "  Pondicherry    owes 
to  him  all  it  is  to-day."     His  early 
career  is   so  extraordinary  as   to  be 
scarcely  credible.     Born  at  Paris,  the 
natural  son  of  a  shop-keeper  in  the 
Halles,    he   was    turned    adrift   after 
his  father's  death  by   his   legitimate 
brother,  and  became  apprentice  to  a 
grocer.     From  this  not  too  lucrative 
post  he  was  dismissed  for  marrying  a 
fishwife,  with  whom  he  lived  for  two 
years  in  extreme   penury.     One  fine 
morning  he  gave  his  spouse  the  slip 
and  ran  away  to  India.     Twenty-two 
years  later,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  he  wrote  home  his  history  to  the 
Directors  and  asked  them  to  trace  out 
his  wife.     She  was  found  in  a  street 
off  the  Seine,  hawking  fish,  and  was 
despatched  by  the  next  ship  to  India 
with    her    daughter.     The    transition 
from     Billingsgate     to     Government 
House   seems    to   have   been   in   her 
case  eminently  successful,  for  in  1702 
a  Monsieur  Lullier  records  that  she 
entertained    with    the    most    perfect 
grace  himself  and  a  young  cousin  he 
was  bringing  out  to  marry  Monsieur 


Dulivier  at  Chandernagore.  Mile. 
Martin,  the  fishmonger's  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  M.  Bureau  Des- 
landes,  agent  of  the  Company  in 
Bengal. 

From  1735  to  1742,  under  M. 
Dumas,  the  French  possessions  became 
rapidly  and  widely  extended  ;  and  the 
Mogul  granted  the  right  of  coming 
at  Pondicherry,  which  at  that  early 
period  gave  the  Company  a  profit  of 
two  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum.  The 
far-famed  Sieur  Dupleix  was  Governor 
of  Chandernagore  from  1730  to  1742, 
and  under  his  excellent  administra- 
tion, and  with  the  aid  of  his  great 
trading  abilities,  the  settlement  on 
the  Hooghly  became  the  seat  of  a 
very  considerable  traffic.  While  Du- 
pleix was  at  the  head  of  the  Bengal 
factory,  La  Bourdonnais,  a  sailor  of 
fortune,  well  known  to  readers  of 
PAUL  ET  VIEGINIE  and  styled  by 
Macaulay  "  a  man  of  eminent  talents 
and  virtues,"  became  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  and  in  1742  Dupleix  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  all  the 
French  establishments  in  India. 

His  life  and  melancholy  fortunes 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
Had  the  mother  country  been  only 
true  to  her  dauntless  son,  no  English- 
man would  have  succeeded  in  over- 
turning the  solid  fabric  on  which  the 
early  rulers  of  Pondicherry  had  begun 
to  build  a  French  India.  But  the 
France  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  like 
the  Medea  of  tragedy,  immolated  her 
own  offspring.  The  puissant  Nawab 
Dupleix,  who  had  acquired  for  his 
king  territories  larger  than  France 
herself,  died  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Three  days  before  his  death 
in  1764,  when  his  house  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Capucines  was  occupied  by 
bailiffs,  he  wrote  thus  in  his  memoirs  : 
"  I  have  sacrificed  my  youth,  my 
fortune,  my  life,  to  enrich  my  nation 
in  India.  My  services  are  regarded 
as  fables,  I  am  treated  as  the  vilest  of 
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mankind.  The  little  property  that 
remained  to  me  has  been  seized.  I 
am  compelled  to  ask  for  decrees  for 
delay  in  order  not  to  be  dragged  to 
prison."  A  sad  story  is  told  that 
when  the  Parisian  rioters  of  1830 
broke  open  the  Ministere  des  Finances, 
Dupleix's  last  appeal  to  Government, 
imploring  a  settlement  of  his  claim 
for  thirteen  millions,  was  thrown  out 
among  other  papers  scattered  to  the 
winds.  It  was  picked  up  by  the 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College 
Louis  le  Grand,  who  had  it  framed 
and  hung  up  in  his  class-room,  where 
it  served  as  illustration  to  many  and 
many  a  lecture  on  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes. 

No  mention  of  Dupleix  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  his 
wife,  the  famous  Johanna  Begum. 
Her  history  has  still  to  be  written ; 
but  the  JOURNAL  ANANDARANGA- 
POULLE  shows  the  part  she  played  in 
the  administration  of  French  India 
for  fifteen  years,  and  will  some  day 
see  the  light.  A  relic  of  her  past 
greatness  was  discovered  in  1827, 
when  the  bell  of  the  ancient  church 
was  found  buried  in  the  ground  taken 
up  for  the  foundations  of  the  present 
light-house.  It  bore  the  device  :  "  I 
bear  the  name  of  Dame  Jeanne 
Albert,  wife  of  Joseph  Fran§ois  Du- 
)leix,  Esquire,  Governor  of  Pondi- 

lerry,  and  am  two  thousand  (vincens 
— vingt  cent)  pounds  in  weight.  Ego 
sum  vox  clamantis  in  deserto  (I  am 

le  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness). 1756.  Founder  Arlapen."  Sad 
to  say,  the  missionaries,  to  whom  this 
archivial  Big  Ben  was  entrusted, 
melted  it  down  and  bought  with  the 
proceeds  a  new  bell  for  their  chapel  of 
ease  in  Black  Town.  The  votive  gift 
was  worthy  a  better  fate,  for  it 
commemorated  not  only  the  donor's 
maiden  name,  but  alluded  in  a  play- 
ful manner  to  her  first  marriage. 
Her  father,  Jacques  Theodore  Albert, 


surgeon  in  the  Royal  Company  of 
France,  had  married  Dona  Elizabeth 
Rosa  de  Castro,  a  Madras  Creole  of 
partly  Portuguese,  partly  Italian 
parentage,  and  their  daughter  Marie 
Frangoise  was  born  on  March  18th, 
1708.  In  subsequent  documents  she 
is  called  Jeanne ;  but,  despite  the 
difference  in  Christian  names,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  child 
was  the  future  Madame  Dupleix.  At 
the  phenomenal  age  of  eleven  (the 
precise  date  is  June  5th,  1719),  she 
married  M.  Vincens,  a  Pondicherry 
Counsellor,  in  memory  of  whom  she 
fixed  the  weight  of  the  bell,  and  to 
whom  she  bore  as  many  as  six  chil- 
dren. Her  eldest  daughter  found  a 
husband  in  Francis  Coyle  de  Barneval 
or  Barnwell,  a  Company's  servant  at 
Fort  St.  George,  who  figures  fre- 
quently in  records,  especially  during 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  La  Bour- 
donnais  in  1746,  when  he  acted  as 
interpreter  and  envoy.  He  was  an 
Irishman  and  from  county  Clare,  if 
we  are  to  give  his  father  Antony 
credit  for  perpetrating  a  "  bull  "  upon 
his  epitaph  :  "  splendor e  natalium  in 
Hibernia  clarus  (illustrious  by  the 
glory  of  his  Irish  birth)." 

Two  other  daughters  were  married 
on  the  same  day  ;  the  one  to 
Mynheer  Schonamille,  Governor  of 
Dutch  Bankybazar,  and  the  other 
to  M.  Depre'mesnil,  who  commanded 
Madras  during  its  French  occupation. 
Readers  of  Carlyle  will  remember  the 
part  played  by  the  son  of  the  latter 
during  the  early  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  His  meteoric  career  is 
best  summed  up  in  the  description 
appended  to  his  engraving  by  Bonne- 
ville :  "  Jacques  Duval  Depremesnil, 
born  at  Pondicherry  December  5th, 
1745,  Deputy  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, beheaded  April  18th,  1794." 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  as  spokes- 
man against  young  Lally,  and  upon 
an  Indian  subject,  that  he  first  won 
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his  spurs  in  debate.  He  was  not  long 
in  becoming  the  popular  idol.  The 
Parliament  of  France,  when  summoned 
by  d'Agoust  to  point  out  and  sur- 
render their  "dusky  glowing  Aris- 
togiton,"  answered  with  one  voice, 
"  we  are  all  Depremesnils  here." 
His  subsequent  advocacy  of  the  royal 
cause  proved  his  ruin.  Well  might 
he  exclaim,  three  years  later,  when 
buffeted  and  beaten  as  a  turncoat 
on  the  memorable  Day  of  Poniards, 
"And  I,  too,  monsieur  Pdtion,  have 
been  carried  on  the  people's  shoul- 
ders." The  last  we  see  of  him  is  on 
the  fatal  tumbril. 

Vincens's  widow  married  Dupleix 
when  Intendant  of  Chandernagore. 
One  child,  a  son,  was  born  in  October, 
1742,  who  died  a  few  days  after  his 
birth  ;  but  no  evidence  is  obtainable 
of  any  other  children.  However, 
Kanga  Pillay's  diary  mentions  a  girl 
named  Chou  Chou,  whom  the  couple 
reared  as  their  own.  She  accompanied 
them  to  France,  but  died  young,  after 
having  been  betrothed  to  Bussy  (so 
the  story  goes).  Madame  Dupleix 
herself  died  in  France  at  the  end  of 
1758,  and  M.  Dupleix  married  again 
a  Mile,  de  Chastenay-Lanty,  and  had 
by  her  one  daughter,  who  married 
the  Marquis  de  Valory.  Her  descen- 
dants still  live  ;  but  there  are  no 
descendants  of  Dupleix  in  the  male 
line. 

Pondicherry  owes  to  Dupleix  the 
crowning  glory  of  its  defence  against 
Admiral  Boscawen,  who  appeared 
against  it  in  1748  with  the  most 
powerful  foreign  armament  that  had 
yet  arrived  in  Indian  seas.  Clive 
served  as  ensign  in  its  ranks,  together 
with  Major  Lawrence,  who  was  taken 
prisoner;  and  the  English  were  helped 
by  a  force  of  Negapatam  Dutchmen, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that,  when  the 
admiral  gave  the  order  for  retreat, 
they  wished  to  stay  on  and  fight 
without  the  fleet.  Portions  of  Ranga 


Pillay's  diary  relating  to  this  eventful 
period  have  been  published  both  in 
French  and  English,  and  the  daily 
details  given  are  full  of  interest. 
The  attack  on  Ariangkuppam  out- 
post proves  to  have  been  the  keynote 
of  the  siege;  and  it  was  there  that 
Dupleix  lost  his  best  officer,  Paradis, 
a  Swiss  born  in  London. 

These  deeds  are  now  forgotten. 
Even  the  fete  which  Dupleix  had 
instituted  at  his  native  place  to  cele- 
brate the  raising  of  the  blockade  after 
fifty-four  days'  siege  has  long  since 
been  discontinued  for  want  of  the 
funds  which  he  had  intended  to  be 
annually  devoted  to  the  dower  of  one 
of  the  village  maidens. 

The  history  of  Pondicherry  changes 
to  a  woeful  record  of  degeneration 
and  defeat.  Previous  to  the  war,  it 
had  been  the  finest  European  city  in 
India.  In  1761,  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  England  took  the  town 
and  half -razed  it  to  the  ground.  Not 
only  the  garrison,  but  all  the  French 
officials  were  sent  back  to  France. 
The  sentiments  of  John  Bull  are  well 
exemplified  in  the  following  snatch  of 
a  contemporary  song  which  is  said  to 
be  the  original  of  HEARTS  OP  OAK 
ARE  OUR  SHIPS. 

See  proud  Pondicherry,  the  pride  of 

the  East, 
Where  late  mighty  Lally  defiance  ex- 

prest, 

To  Britain  a  conquest  now  easily  falls 
In  spite  of  her  boasted  impregnable 

walls. 

For  its  subsequent  struggles  with 
Fortune  heroic  Pondicherry  more 
than  deserves  the  distinction  of  une 
vttle  decoree.  After  the  peace  of 
1763  it  came  back  to  the  French 
dismantled  and  discrowned.  Trade 
revived,  but  fifteen  years  later  the 
place  again  fell  to  the  British.  The 
Versailles  Treaty  of  1783  transferred 
it  once  more  to  France,  but  England 
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reclaimed  it  in  1793.  At  the  peace 
of  Amiens  it  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal masters,  whereupon  Bonaparte 
sent  thither  General  de  Caen  with 
seven  other  generals,  fourteen  hun- 
dred regulars,  a  bodyguard  of  eighty 
horse,  and  £100,000  in  specie,  with 
a  view,  doubtless,  to  extensive  opera- 
tions in  India.  His  intentions,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  were 
defeated  by  its  capitulation  in  1803, 
when  this  veritable  bone  of  conten- 
tion passed  for  the  fourth  and  last 
time  into  British  keeping.  Finally, 
after  endless  discussions  and  repri- 
sals, it  reverted  to  the  French  in 
1817  and  has  remained  ever  since 
under  their  rule.  No  one  can  visit 
it  to-day  without  being  led  to  wonder 
why  France  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  retain  the  crumbs  of  what 
once  was  her  Indian  Empire.  She 
holds  in  Hindustan  only  two  hun- 
dred scattered  square  miles,  and  has 
but  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
native  subjects,  as  compared  with  the 
countless  millions  of  her  great  rival. 
She  is  not  permitted  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  she  is  free,  since  she  is 
debarred  by  treaty  from  so  garrison- 
ing and  fortifying  her  settlements  as 
to  render  them  points  whence  British 
power  may  be  attacked.  But  she 
knows  that  they  have  an  import 
trade  valued  at  about  £370,000  a 
year,  of  which  more  than  one-half 
is  with  the  mother  country,  and  an 
export  trade  of  some  £375,000,  of 
which  a  third  goes  to  France.  She 
is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  main- 
taining a  large  military  force.  She 
benefits  immeasurably  by  contact 
with  and  adoption  of  the  adminis- 
trative methods  of  British  govern- 
ment. And,  what  is  perhaps  more 
interesting  to  her  self-love,  these 


Indian  possessions,  small  though  they 
relatively  are,  entail  no  drain  on 
her  national  purse,  as  do  her  other 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Cochin 
China.  To  the  circumstances  must 
be  attributed  the  mild  success  of  the 
French  settlements  in  India ;  it  is 
certainly  not  due  to  any  exception 
being  made  by  the  settlers  in  favour 
of  Pondicherry  as  a  residence. 

The  explanation  of  the  failure  of 
France  abroad  is  that  the  sons  of 
her  soil  have  no  aptitude  for  coloni- 
sation. However  intrepid  they  may 
be  as  explorers,  they  are  singularly 
averse  to  exiling  themselves  from 
the  Fatherland.  Better  indeed,  in 
their  opinion,  are  fifty  years  of  France 
than  a  cycle  in  Cathay.  "  As  well  go 
to  the  devil,"  they  say,  "as  to  the 
colonies;  you  are  either  burned  to 
death  by  the  sun,  or  bored  to  death 
by  the  monotony  of  existence."  Their 
nature  clings  to  home,  be  it  never  so 
homely,  with  a  lifelong  devotion,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  abandon  their 
prejudices  because  perfidious  neigh- 
bours find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to 
have  less  nostalgic  notions.  If  only 
France  could  be  induced  to  part  with 
these  scattered  possessions,  it  would 
relieve  many  an  Indian  collector  of 
the  chronic  worry  that  results  from 
the  presence  in  his  sphere  of  influence 
of  semi-detached  bits  of  foreign  terri- 
tory circumscribed  by  cordons  of 
customs  and  regulated  by  tape  of  the 
reddest  description.  Sic  transit  has 
been  the  case  with  the  French,  as  it 
has  been  with  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  powers  in  India.  The 
traditions  of  Pondicherry  serve  to-day 
only  to  point  a  moral  and  to  fill  the 
pages  of  a  magazine. 

JULIAN  JAMES  COTTON, 

Madras  Civil  Service. 
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I  AM  full  of  problems.  Last  Sun- 
day afternoon  there  were  most  cer- 
tainly eight  of  them  in  that  wooden 
box  under  the  yew  hedge,  and  now 
there  are  but  two;  and  yet  no  human 
hand  has  touched  bowl  or  jack  in  the 
interval.  Six  days  have  passed  since 
then  and  with  each  day,  or  anyhow 
for  each,  has  disappeared  one  round 
plaything.  It  is  just  so  restful  and 
sufficient  an  enquiry  as  is  suited  to 
the  afternoon  of  a  Sunday  in  July 
and  to  Lady  Maud's  Walk.  Let  me 
smoke  a  cigarette  while  I  think  it 
out.  The  one  great  objection  to  per- 
fect comfort  is  that  one  has  to  move 
when  one  wants  to  do  anything,  and 
a  man  recumbent  on  many  cushions 
has  much  difficulty  in  finding  his 
matches.  Ah,  here  they  are,  and 
now  to  thinking  again. 

What  was  I  thinking  about1? 
How  odd  it  is  that  I  never  can 
remember  anything  in  the  country. 
Oh  yes,  it  was  the  bowls.  They 
have  certainly  disappeared,  and  as 
certainly  I  have  not  moved  them, 
nor  has  anyone  else.  It  seems  almost 
as  though  they  have  been  spirited 
away.  Can  Lady  Maud  have  taken 
them,  and  if  so  what  can  she  have 
wanted  with  them  1  It  must  be  five 
centuries  since  her  fair  brow  was 
wrinkled  over  the  problem,  still  un- 
solved by  her  sex,  as  to  what  bias  is 
and  how  you  obtain  the  benefit  of 
it.  I  don't  know  either,  but  then 
I  am  a  dweller  in  cities  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  about  rural 
pastimes.  If  I  lived  permanently 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bowling- 
green  I  think  I  would  try  to  find 
out.  I  dare  say  I  am  perpetrating 


a  historical  crime  in  mentioning  Lady 
Maud  and  bowls  in  the  same  breath. 
Were  they  invented  in  her  day? 
How  helpless  a  creature  is  man  with- 
out his  books  !  But  they  must  have 
been,  for  what  is  it  the  King  of 
Hungary  says  when  he  is  devising 
schemes  for  his  daughter's  amuse- 
ment 1 

An  hundred  knightes,  truly  tolde, 
Shall  play  with  bowles  in  alayes  colde. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Lady 
Maud  knows  a  bowl  when  she  sees 
it;  she  may  not  have  had  actual 
experience  of  one.  Perhaps,  poor 
unquiet  lady,  she  took  them  to  be 
skulls,  relics  of  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet,  a  mistake  natural 
enough  for  a  lady  long  dead  and 
probably  unlearned  in  anatomy,  and, 
if  it  were  not  Sunday,  I  would  almost 
say  permissible  when  I  consider  the 
descendants  of  the  rude  forefathers 
and  the  seeming  texture  of  their 
heads.  If  that  was  her  thought  it 
was  but  becoming  in  her  to  grieve 
over  their  unburied  state  and  to 
carry  them  over  to  the  churchyard 
without  the  garden,  there  to  repose 
decently  in  some  hollow  tomb.  Truly 
comfort  is  a  great  stimulus  to  unpre- 
judiced thought;  I  am  able  to  look 
at  a  question  from  all  sides  to-day, 
and  on  further  consideration  I  see 
that  I  am  doing  Lady  Maud  a  great 
injustice  in  imputing  to  her  ignorance 
of  skulls.  No  doubt  she  saw  plenty 
of  them;  she  lived  in  the  good  old 
times  when  skeletons  and  even  horrid 
corpses  dabbled  in  gore  were  to  be 
met  at  every  turn.  Horrors  and 
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yet  mare  horrors  made  up  the  life  of 
man  ;  one  wonders  that  he  had  the 
spirit  evfcn  to  invent  bowls.  In  any 
case  I  think  I  may  exonerate  Lady 
Maud ;  for  five  centuries  she  has  been 
too  full  of  her  own  sorrows  to  think 
of  trivialities,  be  they  bowls  or  skulls. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  things.  This  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  wise  reflection, — one  cannot 
be  very  wise  on  a  hot  afternoon  in 
July — but  in  some  sort  to  excuse 
myself  to  myself  for  not  having  made 
sure  of  Lady  Maud  and  her  legend. 
A  little  research  would  probably  have 
revealed  to  me  the  whole  story  with 
names,  reasons,  and  dates.  Some 
relation  was  she  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
daughter  possibly,  or  it  may  have 
been  daughter-in-law  ;  but  I  do  not 
greatly  care.  Historical  accuracy 
is  for  pale  people  in  the  British 
Museum,  not  for  me  on  the  grass 
with  my  mind  full  of  bowls.  So 
far  as  I  have  heard  it,  thus  runs  the 
tale.  Back  from  the  wars  came  the 
squire,  Lady  Maud's  stripling  son, 
who  had  gone  forth  to  win  his  spurs, 
and  it  was  here  on  this  terrace  walk 
that  they  first  met  in  the  dusk  of  a 
late  autumn  afternoon.  Mother  and 
son  fell  on  each  other's  necks,  and  in 
this  close  embrace  her  jealous  hus- 
band found  them.  A  man  of  his  age, 
he  saw  in  the  situation  something 
that  called  for  vengeance  first  and 
explanation  after,  and  springing  upon 
the  pair  he  seized  the  youth  in  his 

§  mighty  arms  and  without  more  ado 
tossed  him  over  the  parapet  into  the 
river.  This  done,  I  supposed  he 
questioned  Lady  Maud  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  man  drowning  below, 
or  it  may  be  that  he  heard  his  sou's 
last  cry  and  recognised  the  voice. 
At  all  events,  horror-struck  by  what 
he  had  done  he  rushed  from  the 
terrace,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and 
rode  madly  out  into  the  night.  And 
as  he  rode  his  horse  cast  a  shoe, 


which  now  hangs  on  the  church  door 
in  confirmation  of  the  tale.  Should 
further  proof  be  needed  the  sceptic 
has  only  to  repair  to  the  terrace 
at  midnight,  and  if  he  is  properly 
constituted  he  can  see  Lady  Maud 
herself  pacing  to  and  fro  wringing 
her  hands. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  tell  the 
legend  aright.  Some  say  that  it  was 
Lady  Maud  herself  who  was  hurled 
over  the  wall,  and  that  her  angry 
lord  had  some  justification,  inasmuch 
as  the  gallant  was  not  even  distantly 
related  to  her.  But  it  does  not 
matter  which  story  is  the  true  one. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  lady 
still  walks,  and  that  I  am  told  is 
indubitable.  It  is  not  given  to 
everybody  to  see  ghosts.  I  was 
recently  here  at  midnight  myself  and 
saw  nothing,  though  I  am  not  alto- 
gether surprised,  for  it  was  not  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  her  that  I  came, 
and  indeed  if  I  had  expected  to  see 
her  I  might  not  have  come.  There 
is  a  huge  agile  worm,  known  to 
anglers  as  the  lobworm,  who  takes 
his  walks  abroad  only  under  the 
stars.  Him  must  you  pursue  with 
guile  and  a  bedroom  candlestick  to 
light  your  path.  On  a  shining  night 
when  the  dew  lies  thick  you  shall  see 
him  spread  at  ease  inches  long  on 
the  smooth  lawn.  He  has  both  head 
and  tail,  and,  while  his  head  wanders 
abroad,  for  safety's  sake  he  always 
keeps  the  tip  of  his  tail  in  his  hole, 
so  that  when  he  is  alarmed  he 
can  retreat  backward  quicker  than 
thought  can  fly.  It  is  your  business 
to  grasp  him  with  finger  and  thumb 
before  he  is  frightened,  and  very  sure 
and  rapid  must  you  be.  And  you 
must  know  which  end  of  him  is  head 
so  that  you  may  grasp  the  other  or 
he  will  slip  through  your  hand  like 
an  eel.  Even  when  you  have  him 
firmly  you  will  find  that  his  tail 
clings  marvellously  to  earth,  and  if 
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you  pull  too  hard  he  breaks  in  twain ; 
but  if  you  work  him  gently  as  one 
works  a  loose  nail  out  of  wood  he 
will  yield  and  gradually  all  his  great 
length  is  your  own.  When  you  have 
him  you  have  an  excellent  bait  to 
your  angle-rod,  but,  as  I  have  shown, 
in  the  catching  he  needs  to  be 
handled  with  as  much  love  and 
tenderness  as  Master  Walton's  frog 
itself.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having 
hunted  him  here,  but  I  am  glad  Lady 
Maud  did  not  happen  upon  me  while 
I  was  doing  so.  The  disembodied 
spirit  and  the  maker  of  earth  are  too 
incongruous,  and  she  might  conceiv- 
ably have  resented  my  preference 
for  the  worm;  even  the  ghost  of  a 
woman,  I  suppose,  does  not  like  being 
scorned. 

But  I  could  not  exist  within  a  few 
yards  of  Thames  unless  I  had  lob- 
worms in  store.  For  the  river  below 
is  the  Thames  in  infancy  innocent 
as  yet  of  locks  and  weirs,  almost 
ignorant  of  boats,  but  not  too  young 
to  be  full  of  fish.  Immediately  under 
the  old  ivy-mantled  wall  Thames  is 
a  standing  lesson  to  those  who  forget 
that  they  have  ever  been  young.  He 
is  no  more  than  six  inches  of  crystal 
spread  over  six  yards  of  golden 
gravel,  and  looking  on  him  flowing 
thus  softly  I  have  wondered  how  it 
came  about  that  the  victim  of  the 
tragedy  could  possibly  have  been 
drowned.  But  I  am  told  that  the 
winter  rains  make  a  very  different 
river  of  him,  a  foaming,  swirling  tor- 
rent which  would  bear  the  strongest 
swimmer  away.  Indeed  a  mile  higher 
up  I  was  shown  grassy  dykes  in  a 
meadow,  where  the  river  turns  a 
sharp  corner,  which  I  wrongly  took 
to  be  relics  of  some  Roman  camp. 
I  was  informed  that  they  were 
nothing  of  the  sort  but  merely  the 
river's  winter  channel.  It  appears 
that  when  he  is  swollen  and  proud 
he  disdains  his  banks  at  this  point, 


and  rushes  headlong  across  tltf  fields 
taking  a  short  cut  to  his  proper 
channel  lower  down.  He  may  be 
very  grand  in  winter  ;  in  fact  in 
places  he  is  said  to  be  a  mile  wide; 
but  I  prefer  him  as  he  is  now,  a 
bright  little  trout  stream.  A  trout 
stream,  I  take  it,  is  a  stream  that 
ought  to  hold  trout,  otherwise  I 
could  not  give  him  the  honourable 
title,  for  you  shall  not  meet  with  a 
trout  in  a  mile  of  him.  For  all  his 
importance  in  winter  he  is  not  yet 
old  enough  or  wise  enough  to  have 
thought  out  his  latest  and  greatest 
triumph,  the  spotted  monster  which 
has  made  his  name  famous  wherever 
angler  fastens  reel  to  rod.  What 
trout  he  has  to  show  are  small  ones 
borrowed  from  his  tributaries.  But 
though  he  fails  in  that  respect,  in 
the  matter  of  chub  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  his  equal.  I  know  of  a  quiet 
corner  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
where  in  a  clear  spot  between  the 
rushes  and  the  water-lily  leaves  lie 
some  half-dozen  chub  of  astonishing 
magnitude.  Two  of  these  are  cer- 
tainly the  better  part  of  a  yard  long. 
And  there  they  will  lie  for  ever,  I 
suppose,  for  no  lure  avails  against 
them.  In  the  deep  weedy  holes  here 
and  there  are  great  pike  and  perch, 
and  everywhere  are  roach  and  dace. 
But  July  is  still  too  early  for  bottom 
fishing.  It  is  a  month  for  medita- 
tion in  the  shade  until  the  evening, 
when  you  may  put  on  waders  and 
fish  this  delightful  shallow  for  dace 
with  a  dry  fly. 

One  of  the  few  books  that  I  carry 
with  me  on  a  holiday  is  the  COUNSELS 
CIVIL  AND  MORAL  of  Francis  Bacon. 
It  gives  me  a  comfortable  sensation 
of  the  possession  of  wisdom  without 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  only  thing  I  have 
read  in  the  volume  since  I  have  been 
here  is  the  essay  on  gardens.  It  now 
lies  open  on  the  grass  beside  me  at 
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this  passage  :  "  The   Green  hath  two 
pleasures.     The   one  because   nothing 
is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye,  than  green 
grass    kept   finely    shorn ;    the    other, 
because  it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in 
the  midst,   by  which  you  may  go  in 
front  upon  a  stately  hedge,  which  is 
to  enclose  the  garden."     Bacon  had  a 
fine  feeling  for  grass,  and  I  think  he 
would  have  commended  Lady  Maud's 
Walk  which  is  some  thirty-five  yards 
of   green    velvet    separated  from    the 
river  by  the  ancient  wall  and  from 
the  world  by  a  stately  hedge  of  yew. 
It  is  really  wonderful  grass,  close  set 
with  scarce  a  base  weed  in  it.     It  re- 
minds me  of  the  Oxford  gardener  and 
the    five-pound    note.     An    American 
gentleman  who  was  much  struck  with 
the  lawns  of  one  of  the  colleges  drew 
the  head-gardener  aside  and  promised 
him    a    five-pound  note   if   he  would 
divulge  the   secret  of   lawn   making. 
The  gardener  agreed  to  the  bargain, 
took  the  five-pound  note,  and  divulged 
the   secret.      "  Well,    sir,    it's   princi- 
pally rolling  and  mowing.     You    roll 
the    lawn    and    you   mow    the    lawn, 
and  when   it's  very  dry  you  water  it 
of   an   evening.       And   when   you've 
done  that  carefully  for  five  hundred 
years   you'll  have  a   lawn  something 
like   this."     I  wish  I   knew  what  the 
American  said,  or  did.     There  are  two 
places  where  the  wall  has  lost  a  few 
stones  and  is  thus  low  enough  for  a 
man  to  lean  on  his  elbows  and  look 
over  into  the  river  twenty  feet  below 
or  across  the  stream  to  the  great  grass 
meadow  opposite.     There  is  something 
strange  about  that  meadow,  or  plain, 
as  from  its  size  it  deserves  to  be  called. 
A  man  standing  in  it  fishing  in  the 
river  shall  ever  and  anon  hear  sounds 
behind  him  as  of  men  brushing  hur- 
riedly through  the  long  dry  grass,  but 
when  he  looks  round  he  shall  only  see 
the  distant  trees  with  the  cows  under 
them    and  perhaps    a   plover  or    two 
wheeling  across  the  cloud-flecked  blue. 


Nevertheless  there  are  men  hurrying 
to  and  fro  under  the  noonday  sun, 
men  whose  footsteps  can  be  heard  but 
whose  feet  cannot  be  seen.  There 
was  a  great  battle  fought  here  ages 
ago  before  ever  the  Norman  had  set 
his  seal  on  the  land,  and  doubtless  the 
slaughter  was  immense.  But  why 
they  should  still  hurry  across  the 
meadow  in  the  sunlight  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  the  persistent  foot  of  the 
angler  annoys  them,  and  they  follow 
him  as  who  should  say 

There  let    the  wind    sweep,  and   the 
plover  cry, 

But  thou,  go  by. 

I  begin  to  think  that  this  place,  in 
spite  of  its  beauty  and  ancient  peace, 
is  just  a  trifle  too  much  in  touch  with 
the  other  world.  I  have  never  before 
lighted  on  a  spot  so  behaunted.  Of 
Lady  Maud  and  the  phantom  army 
across  the  river  I  have  spoken.  There 
are  others  as  well.  The  old  rectory 
house  is  full  of  them.  It  is  the  most 
delightful  house  in  the  world.  You 
enter  it,  turn  a  corner,  go  up  ten 
steps,  turn  another  corner,  go  along 
a  passage,  turn  another  corner  and  go 
down  three  steps,  and  you  are  lost. 
I  am  lost  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
When  this  happens  I  sit  down  on  a 
step  and  wait  for  a  guide,  and  if  no 
one  comes  within  the  next  half  hour 
or  so  I  cry  aloud  for  aid.  Little 
inconveniences  of  this  kind  do  not 
matter  here  where  all  is  leisure ;  but 
in  a  house  which  is  capable  of  losing 
half  a  dozen  people  all  at  once  in  dif- 
ferent directions  you  may  confidently 
expect  now  and  then  to  meet  persons 
in  strange  garb  who  do  not  really 
exist.  There  is  somebody  who  walks 
past  some  of  the  ground-floor  win- 
dows just  about  tea-time.  You  hear 
a  rustling  through  the  open  window, 
and  you  glance  hurriedly  out  just  in 
time  to  see  a  misty  figure  go  by. 
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There  is  somebody  who  sits  in  the 
entrance  hall  in  the  morning,  a  boy 
of  about  fifteen,  some  say.  There  is 
a  restless  lady  who  patrols  the  stairs 
and  passages.  These  are  harmless 
enough,  but  there  is  another  whom  I 
would  not  meet  for  worlds.  There  is 
a  delightful  sitting-room  looking  away 
over  the  lawns  and  river  to  the  west. 
This  was  once  a  bedroom,  but  one 
night,  or  rather  one  early  morning, 
the  sleeper  was  awakened  by  a  clutch 
on  his  throat,  and  to  his  alarm  saw 
in  the  half  light  a  dark  figure  stoop- 
ing over  him.  As  he  became  wider 
awake  it  drew  itself  up,  passed 
through  bed  and  wall  and  disap- 
peared. Since  I  heard  this  tale  I 
do  not  sleep  so  well,  more  especially 
as  I  am  informed  that  neither  this 
sitting-room  nor  the  rest  of  the  house 
is  considered  to  be  haunted  much. 
The  haunted  room  is  the  one  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  occupy.  It  looks 
harmless  enough  in  the  daytime  too, 
a  little  long  room  with  cheerful  wall- 
paper and  a  tiny  window,  a  real  case- 
ment, half  covered  with  a  creeper. 
But  at  night  the  open  half  of  the 
casement  looks  like  an  empty  frame 
and  I  lie  awake  waiting  in  some  ap- 
prehension for  a  white  face  to  come 
and  fill  it,  and  by  way  of  passing  the 
time  of  expectation  my  too  active 
memory  brings  up  every  horrible  old 
story  that  ever  I  heard. 

What  slaves  we  are  to  our  nerves  ! 
In  theory  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  in  practice  I  am  only  too  ready 
to  be  convinced.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  homicidal  ghost  will  not  be 
the  agent  chosen  for  my  conversion. 
If  his  identity  is  guessed  correctly  he 
is  not  a  person  to  be  encouraged,  for 
he  is  supposed  to  be  the  wraith  of  the 
last  of  the  mad  monks  of  Med men- 
ham.  I  don't  suppose  he  cares  greatly 
whether  he  is  encouraged  or  not. 
Oderint  dum  metuant  probably  serves 
him  for  a  motto  if  he  still  retains  any 


of  his  Latinity.  Talking  of  Latinity, 
I  wonder  whether  the  Roman  has 
any  idea  how  important  his  grim 
utterance  has  become  as  an  instance 
of  the  consecutive  use  of  dum.  Why 
is  it  that  in  books  people  preparing 
for  an  interview  with  a  ghost  always 
fortify  themselves  with  a  revolver? 
Surely  the  only  spirits  to  which  that 
useful  implement  could  do  any  hurt 
would  be  the  household  gods,  and 
that  would  please  a  malevolent  ghost 
of  this  kind  rather  than  alarm  him. 
I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  the  weapon 
makes  a  cheerful  noise  when  fired, 
and  so  impresses  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  with  the  great  increase  in 
man's  moral  magnificence  that  has 
come  about  since  his  day.  But  in 
spite  of  progress  and  moral  magnifi- 
cence man,  with  his  poor  three  dimen- 
sions, is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  a  being  that  comprehends 
four  at  will.  Passive  resistance  seems 
his  only  chance  of  coming  well  out  of 
the  encounter,  to  say  grandly  with 
Teufelsdrockh :  "Hast  thou  not  a 
heart ;  canst  thou  not  suffer  what- 
soever it  be;  and,  as  a  child  of  free- 
dom, though  outcast,  trample  Tophet 
itself  under  thy  feet  while  it  consumes 
thee  1  Let  it  come  then  ;  I  will  meet 
it  and  defy  it;" — or  more  humanly 
with  that  fine  churchman  of  the  old 
school,  when  hard  pressed  by  his 
obstinate  parishioners :  "  My  atti- 
tude, gentlemen,  is  to  lie  on  my 
back  and  kick."  Either  way  of 
meeting  the  enemy  commands  my 
admiration,  and  I  wish  they  may 
occur  to  me  when  the  moment  of 
trial  comes. 

Latet  anguis  in  herba  ;  this  garden 
seems  to  be  alive  with  snakes.  There 
goes  the  fourth  I  have  seen  to-day. 
Two  of  them  swam  across  the  river. 
A  swimming  snake  is  a  graceful  but 
uncanny  sight  ;  he  goes  through  the 
water  like  a  corkscrew  with  his  horrid 
head  upraised  as  though  seeking  whom 
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he   may  devour.      Fortunately   these 
are  only  grass-snakes,  but  as  a  cautious 
Londoner    I    suspect   that    there    are 
adders    about    too.     A    pretty   moral 
tale  of  my  childhood  comes  into  my 
mind,  which  relates  how  two  children 
clad  in   shining  white  robes  were  put 
into   a    garden    with    instructions    to 
play   about  as   good  children  should. 
They   were   allowed    to   do   anything 
except  dirty  their    garments  and  ap- 
proach a  certain  old  wall.     Naturally 
the   bad    child    not   only   dirtied    its 
robe    hopelessly    but   also   went   and 
climbed  about  the  wall,  whereupon  it 
was  bitten  by  an  adder.     How  it  all 
ended  I  do  not  remember,  but  this  is 
just  such  a  wall,  and  I  see  in  myself 
a  certain  likeness  to  that  bad  child. 
It  is  much  too  hot  to  climb  the  wall, 
but    I    am    reposing   in   its    shadow, 
while  in  the  distance  I  can  hear  the 
good   child   singing  a  hymn.     In  the 
hot  weather  the  Sunday  school  is  held 
in  the  rectory  garden  close  to  the  old 
sun-dial,  and  the  opening  hymn  sounds 
very  pleasant  and  soothing  from  afar. 
A  whimsical    idea  of  an    open   air 
cure  for  English  music  comes   across 
me ;  distance  and  the  summer  breezes 
have  a  most  refining  effect  on  the  raw 
effort.        But    I    fear    it   would    not 
achieve  its  object ;  after  all,  it  is  not 
English   music    that   is   at    fault  but 
that  glorious  and  barbaric  power,  the 
British  public,  which  insists  on  having 
what  it  wants  even  if  it  has  to  pay 
for  it.     They  that  pay  the  piper  must 
call  the  tune,  and  if   the  tune  they 
call  is  a  poor  one  it  is  not  the  piper's 
fault ;    he  has  to  live,  poor  man,  in 
spite  of  the  Voltaires,  his  critics.     I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been 
betrayed  into  airing  an   urban  griev- 
ance, unless  it  is  that  I  have  not  yet 
got    over  my  indignation   at  hearing 
on  the  first  evening  of  my  stay  here 
the  bray  of  a  concertina,  which,  after 
a  few  preliminary  and  unpremeditated 
rural   effects,  plunged  recklessly  into 


the  latest  atrocity,  a  hideous  ode 
written  by  some  cosmopolitan  Pindar 
in  commemoration  of  a  victory  in  the 
lists  of  love  of  some  commercial  Hieron 
from  the  United  States;  a  vile  piece 
of  romance  by  gaslight  that  had  actu- 
ally driven  me  out  of  London  for  rest 
and  change.  But  these  thoughts  are 
out  of  keeping  with  Sunday  school,  or 
anyhow  the  expression  of  them  may 
become  so,  and  as  I  am  not  a  great 
poet  I  must  be  careful.  I  wish  I 
were  a  poet,  a  Wordsworth  for 
instance.  Then  instead  of  talking 
nonsense  I  should  be  extracting  im- 
mortality out  of  my  surroundings  by, 
shall  I  say,  four  quatrains  descriptive 
of  the  startling  effect  produced  on  a 
dandelion  by  the  singing  of  a  chil- 
dren's hymn,  as  witnessed  by  the 
recumbent  but  aceurate  poet. 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  be 
irreverent  1  I  do  not  forget  that  of  the 
two  voices  "  one  is  of  the  deep."  Let 
me  think  of  something  else.  Some- 
body, I  think  it  was  Sydney  Smith, 
said  that  the  further  he  went  West, 
the  more  convinced  he  became  of  the 
abiding  truth  that  the  wise  men  came 
from  the  East.  I  wonder  if  the 
evidence  is  sound.  How  else  should 
it  have  come  about  that  I  was  invited 
to  play  for  the  village  team  yesterday 
when  the  captain  found  that  the 
eleventh  hour  had  come  without  its 
man?  I  acquired  no  glory  and  I 
helped  my  side  not  a  whit ;  one  catch 
indeed  came  in  my  direction  and  I 
stretched  out  unwilling  hands, — to 
miss  it.  However  the  ball  smote  my 
thumb  with  great  violence,  so  I  must 
have  conquered  my  natural  timidity 
to  some  extent.  In  days  of  old  when 
I  was  a  constant  cricketer  I  used  to 
be  rather  skilful  at  missing  the  ball 
by  a  few  inches  only  after  an  obvious 
effort  to  reach  it,  so  that  to  all 
appearances  I  was  a  well  intentioned, 
if  unsuccessful,  field ;  but  now  I  am 
sadly  out  of  practice  and  my  thumb 
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is  still  painful.  I  am  told  that  the 
bowling  of  the  other  side  was  nought. 
In  fine  cricketing  phase  "  the  trund- 
lers  rolled  up  tosh."  That  may  have 
been  so  in  fact,  but  to  me  the  utter- 
most "tosh"  has  a  habit  of  being 
very  fast  and  alarming.  I  did  make 
one  run  by  accident,  but  it  was  not 
accounted  to  me  for  merit ;  at  least 
it  did  not  appear  in  my  score,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  ethically  they 
were  right  in  calling  it  a  bye,  and  so 
do  not  complain.  We  were  beaten, 
which  I  regret,  though  as  a  mere  sub- 
stitute I  do  not  feel  that  the  responsi- 
bility is  mine.  One  of  our  umpires 
was  accused  of  umpiring  for  his  side, 
which  produced  a  lengthy  and  heated 
discussion  in  the  field.  Much  testi- 
mony was  borne  and  great  irony 
brought  to  bear  on  the  situation, 
and  the  heart  of  the  opposing  captain 
was  moved  within  him  that  he  spake, 
— "  Well,  if  you  want  the  game,  we'll 
give  it  you  now."  Thereafter  he 
retired  to  the  deep  field  and  took  no 
further  interest  in  the  proceedings 
for  fully  half  an  hour.  Nevertheless 
he  returned  in  time  to  bowl  me  out, 
which  was  inconsistent  of  him  as  his 
side  was  winning  all  along.  When 
a  man  acts  the  part  of  Achilles  he 
ought  to  do  it  thoroughly. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  one's  tem- 
per is  so  much  more  uncertain  when 
one  is  engaged  in  amusement  than 
when  one  is  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  life.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  was 
universally  beloved  and  respected 
until  in  an  evil  hour  he  was  per- 
suaded to  make  trial  of  what  is  known 
as  scientific  croquet,  an  absurd  game 


with  boundaries  and  all  kinds  of 
needless  difficulties.  He  rapidly 
became  an  enthusiast  and  less 
rapidly  something  of  an  expert ; 
and  in  exact  proportion  as  his  re- 
putation as  a  player  increased  so 
did  his  value  as  a  social  unit  decline, 
and  at  last  all  the  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood refused  to  play  with  him 
because  his  language  was  so  unnerv- 
ing. But  when  he  was  not  engaged 
in  playing  croquet,  a  thing  which 
became  somewhat  rare,  those  who 
were  intimate  with  him  said  he  was 
still  the  well-mannered  man  he  had 
ever  been.  I  suppose  he  belonged  to 
that  large  class  of  Englishmen  who 
cannot  endure  to  be  beaten,  a  virtue 
no  doubt  in  great  matters,  but  in  small 
ones  something  of  a  nuisance. 

Cricket  is  exhausting;  at  least  I 
suppose  it  is  the  cricket  that  makes 
me  feel  so  commonplace.  I  am 
dropping  into  that  condition  in 
which  a  man  might  easily  compose 
moral  maxims  and  glory  in  so  doing. 
That  I  will  never  permit  while  I  can 
help  it,  therefore  for  a  while  I  will 
think  and  say  no  more. 


Tea-time,  did  you  say?  No  I 
have  not  been  asleep,  only  lost  in 
profound  meditation.  Has  the  Sun- 
day-school gone  ?  Good !  What, 
you  have  found  three  of  the  bowls  on 
the  tennis-lawn?  And  they  have 
been  gnawed  1  All  right,  I'm  com- 
ing. Well,  I  was  right  in  exon- 
erating Lady  Maud,  but  I  wonder 
I  didn't  think  of  the  dogs.  And 
now  for  my  well  earned  tea. 
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ON  a  very  clear  and  bright  April 
day  a  crazy  little  apartment  was  taken 
by  the  month,  full  of  curtains  and 
gilded  furniture,  at  the  top  of  four 
steep  flights  of  marble  stairs.  The 
little  sitting-room  had  two  windows 
and  a  somewhat  insecure  balcony, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  a  large 
irregular  piazza,  cheerful  and  busy, 
for  the  most  part  not  with  work, 
but  with  pleasure,  yet  not  so  busy 
as  to  be  tiresome.  Shabby  groups  of 
small  victorias  and  ample  barouches 
stood  ready,  every  morning,  for  hot- 
faced  British  tourists ;  models  of  all 
ages,  spuriously  picturesque,  waited 
to  be  painted ;  at  every  corner  were 
always  great  stalls  full  of  roses  and 
lilies  and  freesias ;  in  the  middle  was 
a  large  mis-shapen  fountain.  A 
truer,  if  somewhat  unlovely,  note 
would  daily  be  added  towards  eight 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, by  long  converging  lines  of 
black  or  scarlet  theological  students, 
ithering  for  lectures  close  by;  or 
linals  and  prelates  would  drive  up 
a  tall  and  dignified  building,  which 
is  the  Propaganda,  in  their  gloomy 
mourning  carriages,  by  which  after 
thirty  years  they  still  mark  their 
resentful  protest  against  the  idea 
that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  things 
temporal, — a  sight,  in  that  sweet  and 
radiant  Italian  air,  to  rouse  one's 
anger,  whether  sympathetic  or  the 
reverse.  Daily,  too,  there  would 
stream  through  shabby  regiments  of 
the  under-sized  soldiery  of  young 
Italy,  with  much  unmelodious  noise 
of  drums  and  nasal  trumpets. 


Such  was  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
the  greatest  beauty  of  which, — the 
stately  branching  flight  of  steps, 
crowned  by  the  sunny  yellow  church 
of  Sta.  Trinita  de'  Monti — you  unfor- 
tunately could  not  see  from  the  little 
balcony  aforesaid.  What  you  did 
chiefly  see  was  the  great  brown  mass 
of  the  Propaganda  (from  which  are 
pulled  the  wires  of  the  Papal  missions 
on  both  sides  of  the  globe),  the  sober 
front  of  a  huge  and  venerable  palace, 
the  ungraceful  column  that  Pius  the 
Ninth  put  up  in  honour  of  a  dogma 
to  which  he  was  godfather,  and 
oddly  enough,  just  to  be  descried 
over  the  opposite  roofs,  the  statue  of 
Garibaldi  on  his  horse  that  tops  the 
Janiculum  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber.  Thus  you  might  see  symbols 
of  one  Rome  expounding  Heaven 
and  proselytising  the  earth,  and 
another  forcing  its  nationality  to  the 
top  of  its  sacred  hills ;  while  a  few 
doors  off  there  is  the  house  where 
a  young  Englishman  died,  who  will 
perhaps  survive  them  both.  His 
name  was  John  Keats. 

In  the  unimaginable  days  when 
Rome  was  only  a  few  centuries  old, 
the  party  of  the  people,  stung  into 
action  after  much  suffering,  left 
Rome  in  a  united  body,  and,  passing 
out  of  the  city  to  the  north-east, 
established  themselves  on  the  lowly 
heights  of  a  little  chain  of  hills  some 
few  miles  off,  until  they  returned  in 
peace,  their  point  gained ;  but  I  do 
not  imagine  that  they  used  their  new 
authority  in  carving  their  little 
triumph  upon  the  streets  of  the  city. 
A  generation  ago  it  may  be  said  that 
history  repeated  itself  in  a  sort. 
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There  was  another  party  of  the 
people,  greater  in  magnitude,  but  fired 
with  the  same  vivid  zeal.  They  had 
no  possession  in  the  city  at  all,  but 
after  a  while  they  required  and  took 
it.  Peace  was  not  for  them ;  when 
they  entered  Rome,  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  plebeians  of  old,  they 
entered  with  slaughter  and  fire,  and 
trampled  their  way  to  the  Quirinal. 
They  too  gained  their  point;  but 
that  in  this  case  was  not  considered 
enough.  They  ploughed  up  the  city, 
drew  two  straight  lines  to  mark  their 
line  of  entry,  built  a  great  many 
unsightly  houses,  and  proudly  called 
the  new  thoroughfare  (which  was  a 
poor  thing  but  their  very  own)  by 
the  name  of  the  day  and  the  month 
on  which  they  had  first  triumphantly 
trodden  it.  Twentieth  of  September 
Street  is  not  a  lovely  name,  even  in 
the  more  liquid  Italian,  and  in  fact 
it  is  not  a  lovely  street.  But  lovely 
or  not,  you  must  pass  along  it,  and 
out  of  the  gate  that  young  Italy 
broke  through,  to  reach  the  cradle 
of  liberty  upon  the  Sacred  Mount ; 
and  you  can  never  do  so  without 
thinking  of  that  perpetual  war  to  the 
death,  that  is  always  being  fought 
and  is  never  fought  out,  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  last  and  the 
last  but  one.  This  is  a  war  in  which 
it  needs  a  very  single  heart  to  have 
no  hesitation  which  side  to  take ;  and 
there  have  doubtless  always  been 
waverers.  These  are  they  who  approve 
the  new  but  love  the  old,  and  they 
are  rejected  with  scorn  from  both 
camps.  Thus  upon  the  Quirinal  I 
want  the  Pope,  and  in  the  Vatican 
I  want  the  King;  and  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  end  I  cannot  tell.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  quench  the 
new  fire,  but  I  cannot  break  the  old 
brazier. 

But  whatever  one's  feelings  may 
be,  they  are  certainly  not  consulted 
in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre.  This 


is  new  wine  in  new  bottles,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  at  present 
rasping.  But  there  is  a  story  (with 
a  moral)  of  a  Scotch  minister  saying, 
"Let  us  face  the  difficulty  bravely, 
my  brethren,  and  pass  on."  After 
the  manner  of  waverers,  then,  I  accept 
the  difficulty,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  solution,  pass  the  blatant  offices 
of  the  new  Government  and  the 
spruce  palace  of  the  English  Embassy, 
and  issue  out  of  the  Porta  Pia.  Yet 
even  this  is  not  enough ;  there  are 
still  two  most  repellent  miles  of 
angular  white  villas  and  ostentatious 
carriage  entrances,  exuding  the  new 
regime  at  every  pore,  before  the 
ancient  tower  of  St.  Agnese  and  a 
group  of  cheerful  taverns  bring  the 
swelling  city  to  a  limit.  But  at  last 
when  you  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
slope  in  the  road,  and  the  green  and 
silver  and  purple  Campagna  suddenly 
breaks  away  on  all  sides,  silent, 
deserted,  bare,  yet  clothed  with  a 
veil  of  every  pure  and  harmonious 
colour,  and  girdled  many  miles  off 
with  a  vast  ring  of  broken  blue  hills, 
— then  both  King  and  Pope  are  for- 
gotten, together  with  all  the  ingenious 
excuses  that  men  trump  up  for  hating 
one  another,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere ; 
and  I  feel  with  Hazlitt,  who  con- 
gratulated himself  that  other  men 
should  gratuitously  labour  in  money- 
making,  to  buy  works  of  art,  which 
after  all  he  could  enjoy,  and  not 
they. 

At  your  feet  is  the  shallow  vale  of 
the  Anio,  that  pours  with  yellow 
eddies,  swift  and  silent,  between  its 
marshy  banks.  The  road  crosses  it 
on  an  ancient  bridge,  guarded  by  a 
crumbling  red  tower,  and  then  winds 
among  the  arms  of  the  Sacred  Mount. 
All  round  you  are  tumbling  green 
hillocks,  the  hollows  starred  and 
streaked  with  brilliant  flowers.  The 
long  grass  whitens  in  the  wind,  and 
gleams  of  sunshine  race  along  the 
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slopes,  and  leap  from  top  to  top,  so 
that  one  of  these  little  heights  will  in 
one  moment  be  pale  gold  against  the 
gulf  of  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  next 
will  be  the  deepest  blue-green  against 
the  veined  and  milky  light  of  a  low 
tract  of  cloud.  And  it  is  the  favourite 
commonplace  of  the  English  senti- 
mentalist in  Rome,  that  all  this  love- 
liness is  guarded  and  preserved  by 
invisible  fever  and  death.  Civilisa- 
tion and  progress  have  laid  house  to 
house  and  field  to  field  ;  but  at  times, 
from  their  over-flowing  hands,  certain 
pieces  of  the  globe  have  been  let  fall. 
The  Campagna,  like  Thebes  or  Nineveh, 
has  been  surrendered,  no  one  quite 
knows  why  or  for  what ;  and  some 
curious  secret  is  no  doubt  hatching 
in  its  depths. 

But  let  us  reflect  that  when  (if 
ever)  the  Campagna  is  re-vivified,  and 
filled  again  with  a  laborious  popu- 
lation, it  will  at  once  become  the 
possession  of  townships  and  parishes, 
and  re-enter  the  world  of  political 
parties.  At  present  as  I  look  from 
the  terrace  of  a  villa  in  the  Alban 
hills,  with  its  weedy  pavement  backed 
by  an  unkempt  ilex- wood,  and  lean 
over  the  crumbling  balustrade  above 
the  shelving  succession  of  cloudy  olives, 
I  see  what  belongs  to  me  (like  Hazlitt's 
picture-galleries)  at  least  as  much  as 
to  King  or  Pope.  A  frozen  sea  of 
billowy  grass,  broken  into  innumer- 
able slopes  and  hillocks,  yet  none  of 
them  large  enough  to  interrupt  the 
general  sense  of  flatness,  rolls  away 
and  away,  until  it  is  met  in  front  and 
to  left  and  right  by  a  shining  line  of 
sea,  which  floats  indistinguishably  into 
the,  wide  sky.  Gradually  the  sun 
strides  down,  and  is  poised  on  ite 
edge,  and  a  broad  path  of  living 
fire  is  spread  across  the  waves.  The 
green  plain  deepens  into  grey  and 
purple,  and  sight  is  lost  in  its  rich 
gloom,  flawed  only  by  shifting^ 
streamers  of  white  smoke  from  scat- 
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tered  fires.  Last  of  all,  as  the  sky 
becomes  greyer  and  greener,  and  a 
single  star  looks  quietly  out  in  the 
west,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  hangs 
like  a  pale  bubble  upon  the  northern 
horizon  ;  then  that  too  disappears,  and 
the  plain  is  swallowed  up  in  death  or 
sleep,  who  shall  say  which  ? 


II. 


If  you  leave  Rome  by  the  Porta 
San  Paolo  you  pass  for  two  straight 
miles  along  a  shady  road,  between 
irregular  lines  of  untidy  buildings, 
mostly  wine  shops,  with  tables  set  in 
the  open  air.  The  end  of  this  some- 
what mean  suburb  is  marked  by  a 
large  blank  structure,  like  a  goods 
station  on  a  railway,  with  a  preten- 
tious tower  of  surpassing  ugliness. 
This  is  the  new  church  of  St.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura,  built  after  the  burning 
of  the  old  one  early  in  the  century. 
The  interior,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions, would  make  an  admirable  and 
appropriate  foyer  to  an  opera-house. 
The  visitor  is  inclined  to  pass  quickly 
through  it,  with  averted  eyes,  to  the 
exquisite  cloisters  that  survive  from 
the  old  church,  with  their  delicate 
sn^al  shafts  banded  with  lustrous 
mosaic. 

Proceeding  further  on  the  road, 
you  soon  find  yourself  clear  of  build- 
ings, as  the  treeless  country  begins  to 
rise  and  fall  in  little  hills  and  valleys 
full  of  grass  and  green  wheat.  Be- 
tween them  you  see  the  distant  line 
of  the  Alban  hills,  brilliantly  clear 
and  blue.  Within  a  mile  of  St. 
Paolo  there  suddenly  appears  before 
you  a  deep  wood,  clothing  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  partly  of  firs,  partly  of 
drooping  eucalyptuses  rusty  with  their 
new  spring  leaves.  In  a  hollow 
among  these  is  a  group  of  buildings, 
a  small  tiled  dome,  two  churches,  and 
some  low  roofs.  This  is  the  Trappist 
monastery  of  the  Tre  Fontane.  Pass- 
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ing  by  some  farmbuildings,  you  enter 
a  eucalyptus  avenue,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  brick  gateway.  Within 
this  is  a  small  kind  of  courtyard,  full 
of  syringas,  among  them  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Before  you  is  the 
monastery,  low  and  yellow,  joined  to 
its  church,  which  is  fronted  by  a 
pillared  loggia.  On  another  side  is 
a  little  round  chapel,  further  off 
another  church,  that  of  the  three 
fountains  which  give  the  monastery 
its  name.  This  shall  be  entered 
first. 

It  is  small,  and  somewhat  bare  of 
adornment.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
three  basins  of  water  at  different 
levels.  These  are  actual  springs,  and 
are  accounted  for  by  a  miraculous 
legend  of  an  Apostle's  death,  which 
I  do  not  care  to  repeat.  In  a  corner, 
fenced  in  by  a  railing,  is  a  low  pillar 
of  stone,  also  with  its  story  attached. 
So  holy  is  this  stone,  that  to  have 
merely  touched  it  is  said  to  add  sen- 
sible virtue  to  a  rosary ;  but  as  the 
railing  prevents  the  pilgrim's  hand 
from  reaching  it,  a  stick  with  a  hook 
on  the  end  of  it  is  provided  for  the 
purpose.  As  I  entered  the  church 
this  was  being  made  use  of  by  a 
tearful  old  lady  in  rusty  black,  who 
subsequently  took  a  draught,  in  a 
little  tin  dipper,  from  each  of  the 
three  fountains  in  succession. 

From  this  I  passed  to  the  monas- 
tery church,  and  I  confess  I  liked  this 
better.  It  is  spacious,  and  preter- 
naturally  bare  and  cold,  with  very 
small  windows  and  injunctions  for 
silence  hung  upon  the  pillars.  It  is 
not  the  ideal  abode  of  a  very  tender 
or  sympathetic  divinity;  but  I  can 
imagine  that  the  fine  zeal  of  the  good 
brothers  can  lighten  it  with  spiritual 
fire,  whereas  I  cannot  imagine  any 
enthusiasm  retaining  its  purity  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Three  Fountains. 

At  the  door  was  a  smiling  and 
fresh-faced  monk,  a  Frenchman,  who, 


relaxing  his  bond  of  silence,  which 
did  not  seem  to  weigh  very  heavily 
upon  him,  led  the  way  into  the 
monastery.  Over  the  entrance  door 
is  written,  0  beata  Solitudo,  0  sola 
Beatitudo, —  words  well  chosen,  I 
thought,  with  their  fine  and  valiant 
ring,  to  fan  the  spark  of  life  in  an 
apathetic  spirit,  which  would  other- 
wise be  quenched  by  monotonous 
weeks. 

The  little  inner  court-yard,  planted 
with  greenery,  is  a  charming  place, 
and  the  monks  may  daily  see  there 
that  flowers  at  least  are  not  dependent 
on  cheerful  surroundings,  and  draw 
a  moral  therefrom.  Here,  too,  the 
walls  admonish,  exhorting  with 
biblical  and  other  quotations  to 
silence  with  the  tongue.  The  refec- 
tory leads  out  of  the  cloister;  it  is 
a  very  forbidding  room,  with  a  bare 
narrow  table,  more  like  a  kind  of  desk, 
running  round  the  wall,  furnished 
with  wooden  platters,  cruets  of  oil  (of 
which  alone  the  diet  allows  a  plentiful 
supply),  and  rough  implements  for 
eating.  On  one  side  is  a  sort  of 
pulpit  for  the  reader  who  improves 
the  dinner-hour ;  and  the  walls  as 
before  are  still  painted  with  texts, 
with  the  unchanging  burden  Favete 
linguis.  Adjacent  is  the  small 
kitchen,  where  a  basin  of  lentils,  in 
a  not  unsavoury-looking  brown  sauce, 
stood  ready  for  dinner.  This  day  for 
some  reason  being  one  of  peculiar 
fatness,  each  brother  was  to  have, 
besides  his  helping  of  lentils,  an  in- 
considerable fragment  of  crumbling 
cheese.  Our  guide  seemed  to  imply 
that  in  summer,  and  with  such  fare 
as  this  (though  there  is  only  one 
regular  meal  a  day),  life  was  almost 
gross.  During  the  winter  fasts,  how- 
ever, there  being  absolutely  no  means 
of  warming  the  house,  the  regime  is 
felt  to  be  severe ;  but  then,  said  our 
monk,  "  on  mange  bien,  quand  on  a 
bien  fait"  implying,  good  man,  that 
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he  did  not  always  fare  well,  even  on 
those  conditions. 

From  here  he  took  us  up-stairs  to 
the  dormitory,  which,  though  clean 
and  bare,  seemed  to  me  a  repulsive 
place.  Each  brother  has  a  tiny 
cubicle,  containing  little  besides  his 
bed,  a  sort  of  narrow  platform  of 
boards,  with  an  attenuated  mattress 
and  pillow,  stuffed  with  something 
hard  and  lumpy  (I  forget  what),  a 
great  deal  less  luxurious  than  straw, 
and  meanly  covered  with  a  thin 
blanket.  From  under  this  he  drew 
a  knotted  scourge,  with  which  he 
gently  hit  me  a  rather  stinging  blow 
across  the  back.  This,  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  is  used  every  morning 
with  full  force  upon  the  bare 
shoulders, — which  raised  a  touching, 
though  I  am  afraid  slightly  ridiculous, 
picture  of  these  excellent  men,  roused 
by  the  bell  in  the  icy  hours  long 
before  the  winter  dawn,  patiently 
flogging  their  unconquered  spirits  into 
subjection,  in  their  silent  retreat 
among  the  eucalyptus  trees. 

After  we  had  seen  a  small  adjacent 
room,  containing  a  sort  of  trough  and 
a  tap  with  a  slender  dribble  of  water 
for  ablutions  after  scourging,  we  pro- 
ceeded down-stairs  again,  to  a  little 
shop  in  the  outer  courtyard,  where 
the  monks  drive  a  flourishing  trade, 
rather  incongruously,  I  thought,  in 
various  bodily  luxuries  such  as  their 
rule  teaches  them  to  abhor, — a  sticky 
and  potent  liqueur,  special  prepara- 
tions of  chocolate,  and  so  forth.  I 
pandered  to  the  body  so  far  as  to  buy 
a  large  jar  of  pallid  honey, — less,  I 
must  say,  in  actual  desire  of  it,  than 
in  the  wish  to  please  the  friendly 
German  who  was  serving  behind  the 
counter,  a  motive  which  perhaps 
saved  me  from  the  reproach  of  not 
having  profited  by  the  example  of 
the  severe  monastic  menage. 

We  departed  at  last,  and  returned 
along  the  breezy  road  to  what  I  must 


consider  a  life  of  greater  possibilities 
(if  they  could  be  taken  advantage  of) 
for  the  mind  and  soul,  if  not  alto- 
gether of  greater  wholesomeness  for 
the  body.  But  I  retain  a  pleasant 
memory  of  the  firm,  rubicund  French 
brother,  with  his  kindly  smiles  and 
eager,  vivacious  looks.  I  dare  say 
there  are  not  many  points  on  which 
we  should  agree,  and  perhaps  we 
should  differ  on  some  that  we  should 
each  of  us  consider  essential.  But  he 
welcomed  me  like  a  friend  on  the  two 
occasions  on  which  I  saw  him,  and  I 
wish  him  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
form  he  most  desires  it.  I  am  afraid 
he  would  not  in  return  wish  me  the 
same,  in  the  form  I  desire  myself ; 
but  that  would  not  be  from  lack  of 
friendliness,  but  only  because  he  would 
not  think  the  attainment  possible. 

III. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
particular  amateur  went  to  Rome 
with  a  fine  idea  of  hating  all  good 
archaeologists  and  their  researches; 
of  regarding  them  as  meddlesome 
pedants,  who  refused  to  allow  the 
grass-grown  ruins,  coloured  and 
softened  by  the  kindly  weather,  to 
decay  in  solitude  and  peace.  He 
imagined  them  scraping  and  ticketing, 
fussily  laying  bare  what  Time  and 
Nature  had  elected  to  cover  decently. 
Now  it  is  fair  to  him  to  say  that  this 
was  an  idea  he  relinquished  upon  his 
first  morning  in  Rome,  when  he 
walked  along  a  dark  paved  street, 
between  tall  and  irregular  yellow 
houses,  seeing  before  him  at  the  end 
the  grey  angle  of  a  massive  arch  full 
of  dim  carving  and  inscriptions,  and 
emerged  on  the  curving  road  that 
crosses  the  Forum  just  under  the 
Capitol.  He  had  never  been  told 
that  the  excavated  Forum  was 
beautiful ;  but  there  it  was,  suddenly 
before  him,  so  still,  so  deserted,  so 
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full  of  soft  colour  and  suggestion, 
that  though  he  had  been  told  a  great 
many  times  that  it  was  interesting, 
this  was  a  point  of  view  that  fell  to  a 
secondary  place  from  that  moment. 

You  stand  on  a  raised  causeway,  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  and  somewhat 
narrow  space,  that  gradually  ascends 
in  an  irregular  slope,  until  it  is 
crowned  by  the  distant  arch  of  Titus, 
beyond  which  are  discovered  the 
broken  tiers  of  the  Colosseum.  To 
the  right  of  this  space  rises  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  up  the  sides  of  which  trail 
and  clamber  the  huge  walls  and  sub- 
structures of  Caligula's  palace,  topped 
by  thick  cypresses  and  umbrella-pines. 
In  the  middle  are  low  scattered  masses 
of  stone  and  brickwork,  the  relics  of 
humble  shops  and  houses  now  indis- 
tinguishably  mingled  with  those  of 
immense  and  magnificent  temples  and 
basilicas,  among  which  rise  the  three 
exquisite  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Castor,  still  banded  together  at  the 
top  by  a  fragment  of  the  entablature. 
To  the  left  come  the  churches  and 
huddled  abodes  of  modern  Rome. 
Close  beside  you  is  the  beautiful  arch 
of  Severus,  at  your  right  the  plain 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
Behind  rises  the  enormous  blank  face 
of  the  Capitol,  with  the  temple  of 
Vespasian  at  its  foot. 

This  extremely  summary  description 
is  only  perfunctory,  and  merely  given 
in  order  to  hang  round  it  a  few  words 
about  one  of  the  keenest  and  simplest 
pleasures  of  Home.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  the  sight  of  the  Forum  in 
the  sunshine  and  liquid  twilight  of 
a  May  evening ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  weary  of  this ;  it  was  new  every 
day,  and  from  every  different  point  of 
survey.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the 
memorable  instant  at  which  it  opens 
before  you,  as  you  descend  the  steps 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  Capitol. 
You  are  suddenly  mesmerised  away 
from  a  trim  piazza,  with  well-kept 


museums  and  sculpture-galleries,  from 
sober  municipal  authorities  and  a 
world  of  orderly  action,  to  another 
and  impalpable  region,  fresh  and  real, 
yet  old  and  vague,  brilliant  with 
strange  romance,  and  yet  with  some- 
thing in  it  that  touches  the  most 
homely  and  familiar  strings  of  every- 
day existence.  There  lies  before  you, 
in  that  pale  forest  of  broken  walls 
and  pillars,  an  army  of  curious  sug- 
gestions of  something  vanished  and 
now  reappearing  with  a  break  and 
blank  in  its  past,  of  something  that 
reaches  straight  back  to  its  life  over 
an  empty  gulf,  and  not  through  time- 
honoured  links,  by  which  may  be 
traced  the  course  of  its  decay,  of 
something  exceedingly  far  off,  brought, 
in  a  moment  of  magic,  most  strangely 
near.  And  over  all  this  sudden  re- 
velation of  a  remote  secret  is  shed 
the  enchantment  of  dying  sunshine, 
so  well-known,  so  homely,  that  kindles 
and  translates  what  was  unknown 
into  something  that  has  been  learnt 
by  heart  each  day  of  one's  existence. 
It  is  this  cunning  alchemy  that  makes 
such  a  scene  so  poignant,  this  subtle 
blending  of  old  and  new,  of  strange 
and  familiar.  One  part  of  it  is  so 
well-known, — the  sunshine,  the  liquid 
evening,  the  clear  blue  shadows,  the 
light  that  gilds  the  stone  and  flushes 
the  brick.  And  here,  in  this  deserted 
space  of  a  city  full  of  busy  population, 
united  with  these  simple  things  that 
you  feel  and  guess  at  instinctively 
and  at  once, — here  is  something  fresh 
and  beyond,  a  new  suggestion,  a  new 
inspiration,  summoned  by  the  homely 
radiance  away  from  its  impalpable 
distance,  flying  over  the  intervening 
centuries  ;  until  a  fragment  of  strange 
and  prosperous  life,  that  one  moment 
is  far  out  of  sight,  two  thousand 
years  away,  in  the  next  is  quickened 
into  rich  and  evident  being  at  your 
very  feet. 

I  will  not  say  that  it  is  any  distinct 
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picture  of  the  vanished  existence  that 
is  restored  in  that  moment,  or  any 
keen  sensation  of  historical  memories. 
It  is  not  archaeology  that  is  made 
real,  nor  shadowy  recollections  of 
school-books  that  are  crystallised  into 
clear-cut  form.  It  is  broader  than 
this,  and  much  more  intimate  and 
vital.  It  is  the  sudden  sweep  of 
realisation  that  the  place  has  had  a 
human  existence  ;  that  it  has  actually 
been  trodden  and  built  upon ;  that 
beings  with  the  same  abundant  sense 
of  life  in  them  as  ourselves  have  lived 
and  died  upon  it.  One  rambling  and 
many-chambered  house  that  has  been 
exposed  to  view,  with  a  large  court- 
yard adorned  with  statues,  was  where 
the  little  band  of  vestal  virgins  lived, 
the  pure  and  living  yeast  of  the 
barren  religious  system  of  Rome. 
One  could  spin  many  fancies  by  the 
bubbling  pool  that  still  marks  the 
place  where  the  priestesses  drew  their 
water  and  sat  in  the  shade  of  their 
own  trees,  in  the  feverish  and  breath- 
less days  of  the  Roman  August. 
Their  broken  effigies  still  stand  round 
you,  with  laudatory  inscriptions  on 
their  pedestals ;  and  on  one  you  note 
that  the  lady's  name  has  been  oblit- 
erated, apparently  of  set  purpose. 
There  is  in  that  an  eloquent  sugges- 
tion of  a  tragedy  that  might  be 
hinted  at  and  imagined  in  the  dusky 
light  and  behind  the  gossamer  veil  of 

tso  many  centuries.  But  I  inclined  to 
dislike  having  the  eyesight  blurred  by 
such  webs  of  poetic  mystery,  as  much 
as  to  be  stuffed  with  the  chopped 
hay  of  archaeology,  by  tracking 
the  malodorous  courses  of  republican 
drains.  Something  plainer  than  the 
one,  and  more  vital  than  the  other,  is 
what  one  looks  for  and  receives ;  and 
it  was  this  strong  sense  of  vanished 
life,  disentangled  both  from  lyrical 
and  academic  associations,  that  made 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Roman 
ruins  such  a  vivid  pleasure.  The 


Colosseum,  with  its  loathsome  me- 
mories and  its  bald  architecture,  is  to 
be  avoided ;  perhaps  its  best  use  has 
been  to  serve  as  a  quarry  for  the 
materials  of  the  exquisite  Farnese 
palace ;  and  now  that  it  has  been 
stripped  bare  of  its  flowers,  and  fitted 
with  little  wooden  staircases  and 
turnstiles  for  tourists,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  imaginative  insight  or 
sympathetic  blindness  that  is  required, 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  an 
attractive  impression  from  it.  The 
Forum,  with  its  crowded  relics  of 
trade  and  worship,  has  associations 
more  peaceful  and  prosperous,  as  well 
as  more  homely  and  real. 

See,  then,  how  glorious  the  columns 
of  Castor  become  against  the  blue 
sky,  bathed  in  warm  streams  of  light, 
their  lines  preserving  all  their  newest 
purity,  yet  touched  and  softened  by 
age  into  a  more  mysterious  grace. 
Not  very  long  ago  these  columns 
stood  waist-deep  in  green  and  tangled 
slopes,  which  carelessly  buried  what 
has  now  been  laboriously  uncovered. 
That  was  a  curious  grave-yard  of  dead 
commerce,  dead  eloquence,  and  dead 
religion,  with  three  pillars  of  a  temple 
for  its  memorial  stone.  But  this  is 
better  \  you  touch  the  past  more 
intimately  here ;  yet  it  flies  before 
you,  and  suddenly  turns  to  bricks 
and  broken  stones  at  your  feet,  like 
a  mummy  that  crumbles  to  dust  when 
its  rest  is  pried  into. 

But  it  is  not  only  bricks  and  stones 
when,  upon  a  glowing  evening  in 
May,  you  turn  the  corner  of  the 
Senator's  palace,  and  look  down  on 
it  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol ;  or 
when  you  emerge  from  the  dank 
chambers  of  Caligula's  house,  upon 
a  dim  and  earthy  platform  of  the 
Palatine,  and  find  a  shapeless  broken 
bust  glimmering  greenly  beside  you 
in  the  twilight,  and  look  down  into 
the  great  open  space  of  the  Forum, 
where  the  blue  shadows  are  gathering 
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and  floating  in  the  hollows  and  creep- 
ing stealthily  up  the  columns,  at  length 
smothering  the  delicate  ornament  at 
their  tops ;  when  the  great  flat  wall 
of  the  Capitol  and  its  tower  grows 
blanker  and  darker,  till  it  is  only  an 
outline  against  the  streaming  gold 
and  rose  and  green  of  the  sunset,  and 
the  whole  air,  divinely  grey,  hangs 
breathless  for  a  moment  in  the  cool 
of  approaching  night.  It  is  very  real 
just  then,  as  you  touch  with  your  hand 
the  stones  that  had  vanished  and  now 
are  found  again,  the  tokens  of  a 
nation  not  much  better  or  worse  than 
another,  but  transformed  into  some- 
thing rare  and  strange  by  the  mere 
vacant  gulf  of  twenty  centuries.  This 
is  that  note  of  inaccessibility,  the 
passion  for  what  is  on  the  other  side, 
that  attracts  and  bewilders  us ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  chance  moment,  by  the 
familiar  influences  of  the  day  and  night 
that  are  always  with  us,  that  this  un- 
guided  instinct  finds  its  fulfilment. 

IV. 

I  left  the  train  at  Albano,  one 
clear  hot  day  at  noon,  and  climbed 
the  steps  that  lead  into  the  huddled 
little  town.  In  a  cool  restaurant, 
floored  with  tiles,  and  looking  on  to 
a  piazza  full  of  sunshine,  I  made  a 
somewhat  highly  flavoured  meal,  en- 
livened by  a  pair  of  wandering  min- 
strels and  a  voluble  wedding-party 
at  the  next  table.  Soon  afterwards 
I  passed  along  the  dark  main  street, 
among  idle  crowds  (the  day  being 
festa),  and  issued  out  of  the  town 
gate  into  the  broad  sunlight,  and 
in  a  moment  saw  the  Appian  Way, 
part  white  with  dust,  part  green 
and  grassy,  stretching  from  my  feet, 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  a  shadowy 
blur  fifteen  miles  away,  which  was 
Rome.  For  the  first  few  miles  it 
plunges  down  the  long  Alban  hill, 
with  the  great  green  space  of  the 


Campagna  below  you  on  the  left,  and 
to  the  right  the  terraces  of  vine- 
yards and  grey  villas,  with  many 
olives  and  ilex-woods,  and  the  sunny 
roofs  and  church- dome  of  Castel 
Gandolfo  at  the  top.  The  sky  was 
brilliant,  and  the  distant  rim  of  sea 
beyond  the  plain  glittered  like  a 
looking-glass ;  the  plain  itself,  rising 
and  falling,  was  brimmed  with  the 
rich  light. 

When,  with  the  help  of  a  jingling 
vehicle  that  overtook  me,  returning 
empty  to  Rome,  I  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  I  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  new  Appian  Way 
branches  to  the  right,  while  the  old 
road,  surrendered  to  the  all-enveloping 
grass  of  the  Campagna,  proceeds  on  its 
direct  line  between  its  two  long  rows 
of  ancient  grave-stones.  From  here 
to  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  about 
six  miles  further  on,  stretches  the 
characteristic  part  of  the  most  famous 
highway  in  the  world.  The  endless 
extent  of  grass  and  flowers  spreads 
to  right  and  left.  In  the  distance 
the  long  ranges  of  high-arched  aque- 
ducts,— the  bleached  and  shattered 
bones  of  the  time  when  this  dead 
plain  was  full  of  life  and  vigour — lie 
side  by  side,  converging  gradually 
towards  the  city.  The  solitary  pile 
of  Soracte  guards  the  horizon  on  the 
north. 

And  what  shall  one  say  of  the  road 
itself,  of  its  deserted  track,  where  the 
turf  grows  thick  and  underneath  lie 
the  paving-stones,  worn  and  rutted 
by  the  old  carriages  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire  that  have  rolled  along 
the  highway,  and  over  the  Alban 
hills,  and  out  of  sight  into  death  and 
oblivion  ?  What  of  the  tombs  shining 
with  sculptured  marble,  that  started 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  and,  as  the 
years  went  on,  crept  mile  by  mile 
along  the  road  until,  as  the  traveller 
left  the  city,  the  tender  inscriptions 
asked  his  sympathy  and  pity  for  by- 
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gone  griefs  that  Time  had  softened 
and  repaired,  and  as  he  journeyed  on, 
he  found  the  records  of  sorrow  on  his 
right  and  left  growing  less  and  less 
remote,  and  more  and  more  poignant, 
and  where  the  line  ended,  there  stood, 
in  freshly  cut  stone,  the  memorial  of 
a  loss  that  was  still  bitter  and  real 
for  some  husband  or  wife  or  parent, 
who  had  carved  a  portrait  in  relief, 
and  written  mournful  lines,  and 
planted  the  place  round  with  cypresses, 
because  this  spot  where  the  urn  of 
ashes  lay  was  the  one  of  all  the  globe 
to  which  his  thoughts  returned,  until 
the  time  came  when  his  own  bones 
could  be  mingled  there ;  and  then, 
after  a  few  years,  the  step  of  death 
advancing  along  the  roadside,  left 
him  also  far  behind,  and  that  whole 
sorrow  became  a  gentle  memory,  until 
at  last  it  slipped  away  and  vanished 
altogether :  what  shall  one  say  of  all 
this,  to  express  its  touching  and  ex- 
quisite attraction1?  How  shall  one 
describe  the  charm  and  pathos  that 
still  flower  with  the  anemones  along 
the  Appian  Way  *? 

Most  of  the  marble  and  inscriptions 
ve  vanished  from  this  league-long 
veyard,  and  the  tombs  are  generally 
but  irregular  fragments  and  heaps  of 
brick-work,  with  here  and  there  a 
sculptured  relief  or  a  few  letters  of 
a  name.  Some  of  the  more  imposing 
ones  have  been  strengthened  and 
battlemented  to  serve  incongruously 
as  medieval  fortresses  ;  on  the  top  of 
one  massive  pile  are  perched  a  small 
cottage  and  a  flourishing  tree,  and  I 
wonder  what  handful  of  ashes  was 
honoured  so  lavishly  that  there  is 
space  for  a  home  and  a  family  upon 
its  grave.  Names  and  records  are 
all  vanished  together ;  the  mourning 
of  their  friends  has  vanished,  and 
their  friends  themselves;  vanished 
too  is  the  populous  life  of  the  great 
plain,  through  which  still  stretches 
the  road,  with  its  last  vestiges  of 


what  once  was  living  sorrow  and  love. 
The  sweet  powers  of  the  earth  have 
embraced  it  all,  have  covered  up  dead 
men's  bones,  and  almost  blotted  out 
their  memories  with  the  texture  of 
grass  and  flowers.  No  one  would 
wish  his  memory  to  be  artificially 
kept  alive,  and  when  his  name  ceases 
to  be  of  interest  to  anyone  I  suppose 
it  had  better  disappear ;  and,  as  on 
the  Appian  Way,  Time  unaided  will 
see  to  that.  There  is  even  another 
place,  not  very  far  off,  where  the 
same  kindly  process  may  one  day 
begin.  Among  the  cypresses,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  city  wall,  there  are 
other  tombs,  at  present  well  tended. 
And  who  shall  say  that  the  same 
oblivion  will  not  one  day  settle  upon 
them  too  ?  Yet  there  in  the  shade 
lies  the  burning  heart  of  Shelley,  and 
a  little  way  off,  in  the  quiet  grass,  a 
yet  more  beloved  spirit,  of  deeper 
tenderness  and  serener  vision,  the 
spirit  of  Keats.  But  it  is  at  Keats's 
grave,  if  anywhere,  that  the  tides  of 
desolation  will  be  stopped,  and  then 
not  by  monuments  of  marble. 

But  here,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
there  was  probably  nothing  so  dur- 
able as  a  few  lines  of  a  song  or  ballad 
to  prevent  destruction.  And  yet 
even  this  one  cannot  affirm  for  cer- 
tain ;  for  in  spite  of  our  defiant 
claims  for  it,  not  even  genius  is  inde- 
structible. Imagine  that  under  this 
mellow  block  of  masonry  lies  one  of 
the  poets  of  Rome,  whose  name,  in- 
stead of  being  now  a  household  word, 
has  vanished  into  air,  because,  through 
the  stupidity  of  a  handful  of  monks 
perhaps,  or  since  his  works  were  not 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  the 
copies  of  his  exquisite  lyrics  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  until  the  last  one 
was  lost  in  the  confusion  that  ensued 
when  some  rich  monastic  library  was 
dispersed  a  thousand  years  ago.  Yet 
we  do  not  feel  the  loss, — and  if  this 
genius  was  an  arrogant  man  it  will 
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be  good  for  him  to  know  it — any 
more  than  we  should  if  Shakespeare 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  measles 
before  he  left  school.  Well,  let  him 
lie  here,  and  reflect  how  little  it 
matters  whether  his  verses  had  the 
touch  of  authentic  fire  in  them  or 
not ;  though  of  course  he  has  learnt 
that  already  from  an  affable  War- 
wickshire gentleman,  who  is  one  of 
his  pleasantest  companions  upon  the 
banks  of  asphodel. 


V. 


The  visitor  to  Rome  finds  a  score 
of  epochs  all  ready  to  interest  and 
entertain  him.  First  there  are  popes 
of  every  shade  of  variety, — popes  of 
religion,  popes  of  war,  popes  of 
politics ;  these  are  mostly  upon  the 
surface,  though  they  have  sometimes 
been  covered  by  the  new  veneer  from 
Piedmont.  Then  if  you  care  to  dig 
through  the  papal  stratum,  there  are 
primitive  apostles  and  martyrs ;  but 
these  are  a  slender  vein,  difficult  to 
track,  and  leading  to  much  doubt  and 
perplexity.  But  below  these  again, 
there  is  a  very  rich  ore  of  ostenta- 
tious emperors,  of  which  you  easily 
discover  enough  and  to  spare.  The 
next  layer  is  tantalisingly  meagre ; 
yet  it  rewards  research  with  a  few 
hints,  at  least,  of  Cicero  and  Horace, 
which  are  worth  some  trouble  if  they 
are  lighted  upon.  Below  these  it  is 
a  question  of  groping  in  the  dark ; 
but  if  you  care  to  do  that,  the  spade 
clinks  upon  shattered  inscriptions 
which  lead  you  step  by  step,  past 
tribunes  and  dictators,  to  legendary 
kings,  upon  whose  faces  floats  a  mist 


more  difficult  to  pierce  than  mere 
granite  rock  ;  until  at  last  you  find 
yourself  handling  a  smooth  black 
stone,  with  some  odd  arrow-like  marks 
upon  it;  and  only  then  can  it  be 
said, — and  perhaps  even  then  without 
sufficient  reason — that  the  mine  is 
exhausted. 

Thus  it  seems  that  if  the  visitor  be 
systematic  and  a  professional  at  the 
work,  it  should  keep  him  occupied 
and  quiet,  till  his  life  is  extinguished 
as  he  burrows  and  peers.  But  with 
the  amateur  it  is  different.  He  passes 
hither  and  thither,  glancing  at  a  sculp- 
tured column  without  wishing  to  re- 
construct the  temple,  or  tapping  with 
his  staff  a  hollow-sounding  stone 
without  requiring  to  plumb  the  depth 
underneath.  Let  him  go  light- 
heartedly  on  his  course  for  a  little 
while,  for  certainly  it  will  not  be  for 
long.  Very  soon  the  grasp  of  the 
world  will  close  upon  him  again,  and 
set  him  to  his  business ;  and  he  is 
much  to  be  congratulated  if  it  do  not 
prove  a  less  inspiring  one  than  to  fit 
together  the  bones  of  history  beneath 
the  Italian  sky.  Much  more  probably 
he  must  resign  the  crazy  little  apart- 
ment in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (which 
he  only  took  by  the  month),  and 
return  to  ply  a  sordid  pen  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street  or  Whitehall.  He  must 
slip  into  his  place,  one  more  pawn  in 
a  row  of  other  pieces  like  him ;  and 
it  is  better  not  to  think  too  much 
of  the  possibility  of  a  crown  in  the 
eighth  square.  At  the  worst  it  is 
always  something,  if  he  has  been  to 
Rome  before  he  entered  the  game. 

PERCY  LUBBOCK. 
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IT  is  a  commonplace  among  men 
who  have  had  long  and  intimate 
experience  of  native  races  that  the 
seeming  inconsequence  of  Orientals 
can  always  be  traced  to  the  source 
from  which  it  derived  its  inspiration, 
provided  that  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  and  the  character 
of  the  people  concerned  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  investigator.  The 
difficulty  which  so  many  Europeans 
find  completely  baffling  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  motive,  when  dis- 
covered, too  often  appears  altogether 
inadequate,  because  regarded  from 
their  different  points  of  view  it 
appeals  in  one  fashion  to  the  mind 
of  the  Asiatic  and  in  another  to  the 
intellect  of  the  European.  Accord- 
ingly many  white  men  are  content 
regard  the  psychology  of  their 
rown  neighbours  as  a  puzzle  which 
defies  solution,  holding  that  there  is 

key  to  such  problems,  rather  than 
at  the  keys  at  our  disposal  are 

truments  of  which  we  imperfectly 

derstand  the  use. 

Turning  from    the   East,  however, 

folk  nearer  akin  to  ourselves,  the 

dent  of  human  nature  will  still 
find  himself  beset  by  riddles  no  less 
obscure  than  those  which  the  Asiatic 
Sphynx  propounds  for  our  bewilder- 
ment. Take,  for  instance,  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  men  by 
words,  mere  abstract  terms,  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  the  realities 
which  they  represent.  No  more 
striking  example  of  this  can  be  cited, 
perhaps,  than  is  afforded  by  the  long 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  now  happily 
at  an  end.  Here  the  word  inde- 
pendence has  played  the  part  of  a 


veritable  Juggernaut.  Thousands  of 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  beneath 
the  wheels  of  the  car  that  bore  this 
popular  idol.  For  its  sake  men  have 
been  willing  to  fight  on,  month  in 
and  month  out,  surrendering  every- 
thing that  made  life  worth  living, 
fearlessly  facing  tremendous  odds, 
and  holding  no  privation  too  great 
to  be  borne  in  its  cause.  Yet  few 
thinking  men  among  those  who  are 
now  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colony  can 
really  have  been  persuaded  that 
independence,  such  as  the  former 
country  enjoyed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Kruger,  presupposed  a 
larger  measure  of  liberty  than  is  the 
birthright  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
free  self-governing  colonies  of  the 
Empire.  The  Boers  were  not  fight- 
ing for  liberty  or  for  freedom ;  they 
fought  for  independence — for  an 
abstraction,  an  idea,  for  a  word  in 
fact — and  the  glamour  of  this  ideal 
threw  all  material  advantages  into 
obscurity.  Here  in  truth  we  have 
a  motive  strong  enough  to  impel 
brave  men  to  desperate  and  pro- 
longed endeavour  divorced  almost 
wholly  from  mere  logic  and  reason  ; 
and  in  the  light  of  such  a  lesson  we 
should  be  slow  to  ascribe  the  doings 
of  Orientals  to  sheer  inconsequence, 
even  though  they  may  seem  to  us  to 
be  influenced  by  no  sufficient  con- 
sideration for  their  own  advantage 
and  well-being. 

It  is  profitable  at  the  present  time 
to  realise  thoroughly  how  mighty  is 
the  magic  of  a  word,  and  how  great 
can  be  its  influence  over  a  people, 
even  though  they  be  as  phlegmatic 
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and  unemotional  as  the  Dutch  ;  for  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  the  same 
abstract  term,  the  same  visionary 
ideal,  has  called  a  race  to  arms. 
Here  too,  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, the  men  who  are  fighting  for 
independence  are  excitable,  enthusias- 
tic Orientals,  men  notoriously  lacking 
in  ballast  and  in  those  other  qualities 
which  make  for  political  wisdom, 
while  their  temperament  renders  them 
peculiarly  liable  to  fanatical  ex- 
cesses. In  South  Africa  a  wonder- 
ful resistance  has  been  offered  to  the 
inevitable,  but  at  the  last  the  inevit- 
able of  course  has  triumphed.  In 
the  Philippines  the  end  is  no  less 
certain,  but  the  struggle  will  be  long- 
drawn  out,  and  unless  the  Filipinos 
are  convinced,  as  the  Boers  are  now 
convinced,  that  the  idol  of  Indepen- 
dence is  never  to  be  set  up  in  their 
midst,  no  finality  can  be  hoped  for 
in  those  troubled  islands.  This  it  is 
which  makes  it  incumbent  upon  all 
American  statesmen  to  say  and  do 
nothing  that  is  calculated  to  inspire 
false  hopes,  or  that  may  aid  the 
Filipino  to  cherish  the  illusion  that 
independence  will  at  last  be  his,  so 
be  it  he  persevere  to  the  end.  Those 
men  who  in  the  political  jargon  of 
the  United  States  are  known  as 
Copperheads,  —  well-meaning  philan- 
thropists, for  the  most  part,  whose 
generous  sympathy  with  the  weaker 
side  leads  them  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  their  country's  enemies — have  long 
been  busy  doing  all  the  mischief 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar 
province  of  men  distinguished  for 
great  goodness  of  heart,  rather  than 
for  much  soundness  of  judgment,  to 
effect.  Blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  Orientals,  of  their  innate 
weaknesses  and  limitations, '  these 
enthusiasts  have  decided  that  by 
granting  complete  independence  to 
the  Filipinos  the  United  States  can 
alone  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice. 


Starting  with  this  axiom,  they  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  impress  the 
same  opinion  upon  the  natives  of  the 
Philippines,  to  encourage  them  to 
persevere,  to  stimulate  them  to  re- 
sistance, and  to  promise  them  that 
at  the  last  success  shall  be  theirs. 
Utterly  carried  away  by  their  senti- 
mental generosity,  and  seemingly  quite 
indifferent  to  the  consequences  of 
their  action,  they  have  gone  to  even 
greater  lengths  than  would  have  been 
tolerated  in  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  marvellous  patience  with 
which  the  British  people  has  treated 
the  Pro-Boers.  Also,  as  seems  to  be 
the  way  when  men  forget  patriotism 
for  some  visionary  ideal  or  principle, 
the  Copperheads  have  been  by  no 
means  over-scrupulous  concerning  the 
means  which  they  have  seen  fit  to 
employ.  Take,  for  example,  the 
pamphlets,  translated  into  the  Tagal 
dialect,  with  which  they  have  inun- 
dated the  archipelago,  and  which  put 
an  entirely  false  complexion  upon  the 
political  situation,  by  ascribing  to 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  a  determination  to  secure 
complete  independence  to  the  Fili- 
pinos. The  natives  who  read  these 
effusions  are  supremely  ignorant  of 
affairs ;  they  accept  the  statements 
made  to  them  as  authentic  and 
authoritative ;  they  find  in  them  a 
tremendous  incentive  to  continued 
resistance,  and  in  spite  of  reverses  in 
the  field,  their  conviction  is  growing 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  give  them  the  independence  which 
they  have  never  enjoyed  in  the  past, 
the  attainment  of  which,  appearing 
to  them  for  the  first  time  in  the 
light  of  a  possibility,  moves  them  now 
to  a  veritable  passion  of  desire. 

In  these  circumstances,  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  know  the  East  intimately, 
and  are  most  anxious  to  see  the 
Americans  succeed  in  the  task  which 
they  have  undertaken,  cannot  but 
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read  the  recent  speech  of  President 
Roosevelt,  delivered  on  May  30th  at 
the  memorial  ceremony  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington,  with  great 
misgivings.  The  most  important 
paragraph  in  this  speech  runs  as 
follows : 

We  believe  that  we  can  rapidly  teach 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  not 
only  how  to  enjoy,  but  how  to  make  good 
use  of  their  freedom,  and  with  their 
growing  knowledge  their  growth  in  self- 
government  shall  keep  steady  pace. 
When  they  have  thus  shown  their  capa- 
city for  real  freedom  by  their  power  of 
self-government,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  it  be  possible  to  decide  whether  they 
are  to  exist  independently  of  us  or  to  be 
knit  to  us  by  ties  of  common  friendship 
and  interest. 

Every  pronouncement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  upon  a 
subject  such  as  this,  which  is  known 
to  touch  him  nearly,  and  upon  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  pondered 

ig  and  deeply,  must  of  course  be 
listened  to  with  the  utmost  respect; 
but  it  is  precisely  because  President 
Roosevelt  represents  in  a  very  special 
manner  the  calmest,  soundest,  and 
sanest  opinions  of  his  countrymen, 
that  his  speech  at  Arlington  excites 
the  gravest  anxiety  among  those  who 
are  at  once  well-wishers  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  students  of  the  Asiatic  race 
to  which  the  Filipino  peoples  belong. 
This  anxiety  is  caused  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  epitomise  more 
neatly  than  the  President  has  done 
in  the  few  lines  quoted  above,  the 
illusions  cherished  by  American  states- 
men, the  generous  theories  to  which 
they  still  cling,  and  the  pathetically 
impracticable  dreams  in  which  they 
seek  comfort. 

The  fundamental  illusion  is  that 
the  Filipino  has  in  him,  lying  latent 
it  is  true,  but  capable  of  development, 
the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 


theory, — magnificent  as,  in  this  work- 
day world  only  theory  can  be — is  that 
these  qualities  can  be  brought,  as  it 
were,  into  full  bearing  by  means  of 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  edu- 
cation. The  dream  is  that  when 
these  political  and  moral  qualities 
have  been  thus  artificially  produced 
the  Filipino,  transformed  almost  sud- 
denly into  a  sort  of  brown  European, 
will  be  found  to  be  capable  of  auto- 
nomy, or  even  of  independence  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Now  all  this  reminds  one  of  an 
arch,  complete  in  every  detail,  save 
only  that  the  key-stone  has  been 
omitted.  On  paper,  possibly,  it  looks 
beautiful  and  without  flaw,  but  put 
to  the  rough  test  of  practice  the  noble 
edifice  will  crumble  into  a  heap  of 
unsightly  ruins.  For  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men  the  key-stone, — the  one 
thing  that  matters — is  human  nature, 
and  especially  those  phases  of  human 
nature  which  are  manifested  by  the 
particular  race  which  it  is  desired  to 
rule ;  yet  it  is  precisely  this  all  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  situation  which 
American  statesmen  appear  most  per- 
sistently to  ignore.  One  cannot  but 
pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
generosity  which  impels  practical 
men  to  leave  out  of  their  calculations 
those  innate  limitations  which  doom 
the  Malayan  races  to  the  occupation 
of  an  inferior  position  as  compared 
with  the  white  peoples.  It  is  mag- 
nificent, without  a  doubt,  but  most 
emphatically  it  is  not  war. 

The  truth  is  that  the  government 
of  a  brown  race  is  a  task  which  does 
not  easily  fit  into  place  amidst  the 
theories,  principles,  practices,  and 
institutions  of  a  republican  com- 
munity. Government,  we  take  it, 
has  for  its  sole  object  the  greater 
good  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  are  submitted  to  it ;  and  if  this 
be  admitted,  self-government  by  Asia- 
tics is  at  once  declared  to  be  an  im- 
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possibility.  The  great  ledger  wherein 
is  written  the  history  of  the  European 
invasion  of  the  East  holds  many 
things,  too  many  of  them,  alas,  terrible 
and  little  to  the  credit  of  the  superior 
race ;  yet  from  those  bewildering 
records  of  experience  two  facts  emerge 
clearly.  The  first  is  that  the  rule  of 
brown  men  by  brown  men  means 
anarchy,  oppression,  misery,  blood- 
shed, and  a  hideous  tale  of  wrong ; 
the  second  that  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  can  be  secured  to  such  a 
people  only  when  a  strong,  just  and 
impartial  government  has  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  a  white  race 
which,  acting  unselfishly  and  with 
a  paternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  sets  the 
balance  true  between  contending  fac- 
tions and  interests,  and  orders  the 
destiny  of  all  more  wisely  than  the 
natives  are  capable  of  doing  on  their 
own  account.  Here  we  are  no  longer 
in  the  domain  of  theory,  for  scattered 
up  and  down  Asia  are  object-lessons 
innumerable,  and  even  the  most  casual 
student  of  Oriental  history  can  read 
the  message  written  thereon  in  such 
unmistakable  characters. 

The  history  of  India,  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  the  vast  peninsula  by 
Great  Britain,  is  one  long  record  of 
warfare,  oppression,  tyranny,  and  mis- 
rule. Mighty  dynasties  arose  from 
time  to  time  and  established  splendid 
empires,  but  they  rose  by  the  sword, 
and  each  in  turn  perished  by  the 
sword.  Some  rulers  possessed  higher 
qualities  than  others,  but  each  dynasty 
existed  and  governed  for  itself  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  its 
subjects ;  and  under  the  various  native 
rules  such  virtues  as  religious  or 
political  tolerance,  justice,  or  even 
mercy,  found  small  place  in  the  recog- 
nised scheme  of  things.  Were  the 
restraining  hand  of  the  white  men 
forced  to  relax  its  grip  upon  India 
to-day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 


anarchy  would  forthwith  ensue.  The 
members  of  the  native  congresses  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  India  is  capable 
of  governing  itself  unaided,  but  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  even  these  enthu- 
siasts know  well  that  this  is  not  true. 
No  one  of  the  proud  and  warlike 
races  of  northern  India  would  submit 
for  a  moment  to  the  domination  of 
any  of  its  neighbours  :  the  weaker 
peoples,  such  as  the  Bengalis  and  the 
Tamils,  would  speedily  be  reduced  to 
slavery;  and  wherever  native  rule 
was  set  up  there  would  be  found  un- 
even justice,  oppression  of  the  needy 
and  the  impotent,  and  all  the  horrors, 
abuses,  and  barbarities  which  British 
domination  has  alone  succeeded  in 
eradicating.  India,  in  fact,  resembles 
nothing  so  closely  as  one  of  the  "happy 
families"  which  are  to  be  seen  from 
time  to  time  in  travelling  menageries. 
Here  the  beasts,  whose  instincts  make 
them  natural  enemies,  may  be  found 
lying  side  by  side  in  ill-assorted 
groups, — the  cat  licking  her  chaps 
hungrily  while  the  mouse  runs  over 
her  back,  the  dog  watching  them  out 
of  surly,  furtive  eyes.  The  sight  does 
not  create  the  impression  that  the 
creatures  love  one  another,  in  spite 
of  their  forced  comradeship ;  there  is 
about  their  common  prison  no  abiding 
air  of  peace ;  one  realises  without 
telling  that  it  is  fear,  not  affection, 
that  prevents  the  strong  from  preying 
upon  the  weak,  the  pugnacious  from 
giving  -way  to  his  innate  desires, — 
fear  of  the  keeper  who  is  over  all  and 
master  of  the  fate  of  each.  And 
similarly  in  British  India  it  is  the 
presence  of  the  European  alone  which 
keeps  racial  animosities,  personal 
jealousies,  religious  antipathies,  and 
inborn  lawlessness  within  bounds. 
Every  one  of  the  native  races  will 
obey  the  white  man,  will  submit  to 
him  without  sacrificing  its  pride,  for 
though  they  may  not  love  him,  they 
respect  his  strength,  his  justice,  and 
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his  tolerance,  all  virtues  in  which  the 
brown  man  is  lacking  ;  and  the  peas- 
ants, the  powerless  members  of  the 
community,  are  well  content  to  live 
under  a  government  which  shows 
equal  favour  to  the  great  and  the 
mean,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the 
strong  and  the  helpless.  Also,  con- 
fessed or  unconfessed,  the  Orientals 
hold  a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the 
European.  They  do  not  understand 
him  :  they  have  little  sympathy  with 
his  curious  impartiality,  his  love  of 
justice  for  its  own  sake,  his  incompre- 
hensible altruism ;  but  since  these 
qualities  are  his,  they  find  him  a  con- 
venient creation  of  the  gods,  and  they 
endure  him,  not  always  gladly,  but  on 
the  whole  patiently.  The  Sikhs,  who 
are  one  of  the  finest,  most  self-respect- 
ing, and  most  warlike  races  in  the 
world,  say  openly  that  they  can  beat 
all  nations  except  only  the  English, 
and  that  since  the  English  have 
beaten  them  they  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  them  as  the  better  men. 
is  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  more 
manly  of  the  Indian  peoples  regard 
British  rule.  The  weaker  races, — 
though  some  of  their  more  highly 
educated  members,  forgetting  that  of 
old  it  was  the  sword  and  not  the 
gue  that  ruled  India,  profess  to  be 
for  autonomy — look  to  English- 
en  for  the  protection  which  they 
well  aware  they  would  seek  in 
in  under  any  form  of  native  rule, 
ut,  be  the  native  race  weaker  or 
stronger,  one  and  all  are  willing  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  wiser  and  more  far- 
seeing  of  the  natives  agree  that  no 
single  brown  people  in  Hindustan 
could  ever  hope  to  see  transferred  to 
itself  the  allegiance  which  is  paid 
to  England. 

Turning  from  India,  which  as  re- 
gards the  affairs  of  the  Philippines  is 
somewhat  far  afield,  the  same  con- 
clusions are  reached  if  the  history  of 


the  Malayan  peoples  be  studied.  In 
the  Malay  Peninsula  till  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  most  of  the 
native  States  had  preserved  their  in- 
dependence. Malacca  had  early  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  had 
been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch, 
and  had  later  passed  into  the  keeping 
of  Great  Britain.  The  island  of 
Penang  had  been  leased  by  the  Eng- 
lish from  Kedah ;  the  island  of 
Singapore  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Sultans  of  Johore  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles;  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  opened  a  factory  in  Petani, 
whence  they  were  dislodged  by  a  fleet 
of  marauding  Dutchmen ;  but  in  spite 
of  these  encroachments,  and  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Siamese  in  certain 
quarters,  the  bulk  of  the  Malayan 
lands  were,  as  late  as  1874,  under  the 
rule  of  their  own  rajahs  and  nobles. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  Malayan  race, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  majority 
of  Filipinos,  practically  untouched  by 
outside  influences,  left  wholly  to  their 
own  devices,  and  permitted  to  work 
out  their  own  processes  of  national 
development.  Here,  if  ever,  then, 
was  the  opportunity  for  the  Malayan 
peoples  to  prove  their  ability  to 
govern  themselves,  if  indeed  such 
ability  were  latent  in  them,  yet  the 
result  was  what  the  result  must  ever 
be  when  the  brown  man  undertakes 
the  task  of  ruling  his  fellows, — a  task 
for  which  nature  has  not  fitted  him. 

It  was  my  lot  to  live  for  some 
two  years  in  a  Malayan  State  under 
native  rule,  to  be  for  a  considerable 
period  the  only  white  man  in  the 
country,  and  to  be  thus  admitted  a 
witness  to  the  actual  working  of  an 
administration  controlled  entirely  by 
brown  men.  Of  the  nature  of  that 
administration  I  can  therefore  speak 
with  authority,  and  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  me  that  it  was 
merely  typical  of  other  similar  govern- 
ments. It  would  be  tedious  to  ex- 
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amine  in  detail  the  machinery  of 
misrule,  the  abuses,  the  barbarities, 
the  injustices,  and  the  misery  for 
which  that  misrule  was  responsible. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  might  was  the 
only  law,  that  a  man's  possessions 
were  his  so  long,  and  so  long  only,  as 
he  had  the  strength  to  hold  them, 
and  that  such  government  as  there 
was  existed  solely  as  a  means  of 
forcing  exactions  from  the  peasantry 
and  of  satisfying  the  desires  and  lusts 
of  the  rajahs  and  nobles.  In  fact 
here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  Asia, 
the  brown  man  displayed  his  complete 
indifference  to  the  feelings  and  the 
sufferings  of  others,  provided  that  his 
own  comfort  were  duly  attended  to; 
those  possessed  of  power  regarded  it 
solely  as  a  source  of  profit  and  per- 
sonal gratification ;  the  idea  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  the  ruled  never 
so  much  as  occurred  to  the  rulers ; 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of  altruism 
was  a  virtue  undreamed  of.  The 
details  do  not  signify, — in  any  semi- 
barbarous  community  much  must  be- 
fall that  is  revolting  to  the  European's 
sense  of  right,  justice,  and  propriety ; 
but  the  main  fact  stands  out  from  the 
background  of  misery  with  a  distinct- 
ness that  cannot  be  blinked, — the 
fact  that  left  to  himself  the  brown 
man  never  has  been,  and  presumably 
never  will  be  able  to  rule  his  fellows 
as  white  men  require  that  their 
governments  should  rule  them. 

In  the  Dark  Ages  a  somewhat 
similar  lack  of  responsibility  and  sense 
of  duty  characterised  the  governing 
classes  in  Europe,  but  the  continuance 
of  this  was  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  white  nations.  Gradu- 
ally, therefore,  by  violent  revolution 
or  by  the  slow  process  of  develop- 
ment, governments  were  brought 
more  and  more  into  accord  with  the 
popular  will ;  the  people  began  to 
have  a  greater  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs ;  public 


opinion  became  united,  strong,  able 
to  impose  its  wishes  on  the  ruling 
caste,  and  so  eventually  the  principles 
upon  which  good  government  rest 
were  evolved,  and  took  their  place 
as  axioms  which  no  man  sought 
longer  to  dispute.  Given  time,  it 
may  be  urged,  similar  developments 
might  have  been  witnessed  in  Asia 
also,  but  the  facts  as  we  know  them 
hardly  bear  out  this  sanguine  belief. 
Asia  has  had  time, — more  time  than 
Europe  ;  but  in  all  the  lands  where 
the  brown  men  still  rule  undisturbed 
no  step  in  this  direction  has  been 
made.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
conception  of  government  to  which 
the  brown  man's  mind  is  seemingly 
open  is  an  autocracy  or  an  oligarchy. 
The  autocrat  or  the  oligarchs  may  be 
changed,  but  immediately  other  auto- 
crats or  other  oligarchs  are  set  up  in 
their  places.  Nothing  resembling  a 
limited  monarchy  or  a  republic  has 
ever  been  founded  by  Asiatics  ;  the 
people,  the  bulk  of  the  governed,  have 
never  really  had  a  voice  in  affairs; 
they  have  been  as  driven  cattle  before 
their  chiefs,  and  the  only  change  for 
them  has  been  the  occasional  substi- 
tution, by  their  unreasoning  aid 
perhaps,  of  King  Stork  for  King  Log. 
And  throughout  the  East  the  action 
of  the  autocrat  or  the  oligarch  has 
invariably  been  selfish,  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  governed,  and  disfi- 
gured by  cruelty,  injustice,  and  greed. 
The  notion  that  the  Filipinos  will 
rapidly  learn  "  not  only  how  to  enjoy, 
but  how  to  make  good  use  of  their 
freedom  "  is  based  upon  a  hope  which 
has  for  its  foundation  no  single 
historical  precedent  in  Asia,  a  hope 
which  indeed  runs  counter  to  every 
deduction  that  can  be  drawn  from 
Oriental  history.  It  is  to  suppose, 
in  fact,  that  a  Malayan  race  will 
presently  develope  those  very  qualities 
in  which  the  brown  man,  and  the 
Malays  preeminently  among  brown 
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men,  have  always  been  singularly 
lacking.  This  hope  if  cherished  in 
relation  to  any  Malayan  race  would 
seem  to  be  woefully  chimerical,  but 
when  its  object  is  the  Filipinos  the 
possibility  of  its  fulfilment  becomes 
€iven  more  remote,  for  the  Filipinos,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are,  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  history, 
peculiarly  ill-adapted  for  the  proposed 
experiment.  The  Malayans  are  the 
lotos-eaters  of  the  East,  and  contact 
during  long  years  with  the  sturdy 
Dutch  and  British  nations  has  been 
powerless  to  instil  anything  of  force 
or  energy  into  their  indolent  natures. 
But  the  Filipinos  for  near  three 
centuries  have  been  ruled  by  one  of 
the  most  spent  and  languid  of  the 
European  races,  and  the  Filipino,  as 
the  Spaniard  has  left  him,  is  even 
less  energetic  of  mind  and  body  than 
was  his  ancestor  when  first  Legaspi 
landed  in  Luzon.  Added  to  this  the 
tives  of  the  Philippines  have  been 
many  generations  the  thralls  of 
their  white  rulers.  They  have  no 
unifying  instinct  of  nationality ;  they 
have  no  common  aim,  nothing  in 
short  to  bind  them  together,  to  make 
them  a  people.  Their  innate  limita- 
tions, their  lack  of  patriotism  and 
cohesion,  their  character,  their  past 
history,  all  combine  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Filipinos  to  become 
a  wise,  self-governing  community,  and 
any  pronouncement  which  inspires 
the  hope  that  independence  will  be 
granted  to  them  in  the  fulness  of 
.e  is  mischievous  because  it  awakens 
bitions  which  can  never  be  satisfied, 
d  makes  promise  of  an  ideal  which, 
realised,  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  natives  of  the 
islands. 

That  the  Filipinos,  in  common  with 
other  brown  peoples,  must  be  ruled 
by  a  paternal  government  for  their 
own  good,  not  led  to  cherish  a  vain 
hope  that  the  power  they  would  only 
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misuse  will  some  day  be  placed  in 
their  hands,  is  the  cardinal  axiom 
which  the  Americans,  in  the  face  of 
all  their  republican  predilections  and 
theories,  are  bound  to  accept  if  they 
would  bring  the  enterprise  upon 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  a  successful  issue.  They 
must  abandon  once  for  all  the  belief, 
held  by  so  many  of  the  noblest  spirits 
among  them,  with  President  Roosevelt 
at  their  head,  that  the  Filipino  is 
capable  of  being  educated  to  a  point 
that  will  enable  him  to  make  good 
use  of  autonomy ;  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  learn  their  lesson  from  the 
older  nations  ;  they  must  accept  their 
position  as  bearers  of  the  white  man's 
burden,  a  position  which  entails  that 
with  infinite  patience,  with  a  keen 
and  tender  sympathy  for  the  brown 
man,  with  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  his  feelings  and  character  such 
as  only  sympathy  can  produce,  they 
must  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
ruling  him  in  exile,  privation,  and 
travail,  impelled  thereto  by  a  spirit 
which  has  in  it  no  trace  of  selfishness. 
Their  reward  will  lie  wholly  in  the 
results  which  will  thus  be  effected  by 
slow  but  sure  degrees, — a  magnificent 
reward  for  the  nation,  but  one  pur- 
chased at  a  heavy  price  by  the  men 
who  do  her  work.  For  the  rest, 
until  this  axiom  be  accepted  unre- 
servedly, nothing  lasting  can  be 
wrought  or  hoped  for  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  blood  and  treasure 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  lavishing  in  that  distant  archi- 
pelago will  be  blood  and  treasure 
wasted. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of 
vital  importance  connected  with  the 
question  of  American  rule  in  the 
islands  which  cannot  be  so  much  as 
glanced  at  here  and  now.  Of  these 
the  most  pressing  and  the  most 
crucial  is  that  of  the  Civil  Service 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  administer- 
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ing  the  country  will  devolve.  The 
appointment  of  one  or  two  men  of 
high  character  and  more  than  ordinary 
ability  to  the  most  important  posts, — 
appointments  such  as  that  of  Governor 
Taft — will  effect  little  unless  the  men 
of  the  rank  and  file  be  also  carefully 
and  judiciously  selected.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  America, — which, 
unlike  England  or  Holland,  is  not  so 
over-crowded  that  she  cannot  find 
room  for  all  her  children — can  produce 
men  ready  to  accept  life-long  banish- 
ment in  an  uncongenial  climate,  much 
hardship,  low  pay,  frequent  separation 
from  their  wives  and  children,  and 
but  slender  chance  of  fame  or  dis- 
tinction, for  the  honour  of  serving 
their  country  and  ordering  the 
destinies  of  a  rude  people.  Those 
who  know  the  materialistic  spirit 
which  is  believed  to  animate  the 


majority  of  modern  Americans,  those 
who  understand  the  extent  to  which 
the  love  of  money-getting  prevails  in 
the  United  States,  and  those,  alas, 
who  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
observing  the  methods  of  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  who  up  to  the 
present  have  been  selected  to  fill 
most  of  the  posts  in  the  Philippines, 
see  only  too  much  reason  to  despair 
of  men  of  the  required  type  and 
character  being  forthcoming.  Even 
this  question,  however,  vital  though 
it  be,  is  for  the  moment  a  matter  of 
only  subsidiary  importance;  for  the 
finest  Civil  Service  in  the  world,  were 
such  at  the  disposal  of  President 
Roosevelt,  would  be  rendered  power- 
less so  long  as  the  fundamental  theory 
upon  which  it  worked  continued  to 
be,  as  it  is  to-day,  radically  unsound. 
HUGH  CLIFFORD. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

"  UP  and  hence  !  "  Fiamma  took 
a  step  from  her  husband's  side  as 
her  impatient  lips  shaped  the  words. 
Her  eyes  were  tawny-gold,  her  cheeks 
carnation,  her  whole  slender  body 
a-quiver  with  the  excitement  of  a 
mettled  racer  that  sees  the  course. 
"  Up,  up,  and  hence  !  "  she  repeated 
urgently.  "  We  must  race  to-night 
and  win." 

"Win  an  ounce  of  brains  and 
divide  them  fairly  between  us,  for 
faith,  I  feel  to  need  some,"  answered 
Talbot.  "  What's  your  hurry,  and 
to  race  whom  and  to  win  what? 
That's  the  riddle  that  I'm  cracking 
my  old  wits  upon." 

"  To  Florence,  and  before  the 
Capelli !  Trust  me,  you  shall  hear 
afterwards,"  answered  Fiamma,  drag- 
ging in  an  agony  at  the  strength 
opposed  good-humouredly  to  her. 

"  Why  chuck,  never  talk  of  divid- 
ing the  brains,  for,  by  Boston  Stump, 
you'll  need  all  you  get!"  Talbot 
laughed,  drawing  her  back  into  the 
cool  loggia.  "  Will  you,  after  all, 
ride  with  your  sister-in-law  to  the 
Florence  where  she  was  so  keen  that 
we  should  not  go,  that  you  are  hot- 
foot to  overtake  her  party  1  Troth, 
if  we  did,  your  haste  would  not  have 
made  many  yards  before  the  robin 
red-breasts  could  set  to  work  burying 
us  in  leaves." 
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"'Tis  true,  but  the  delay  tortures 
me,"  groaned  Fiamma,  sinking  on 
the  couch  in  the  room  where  the 
Capelli  had  been.  "  We  must  watch 
them  out  of  sight  and  then — but 
what  chance  brought  you  together  1 " 

"  Fegs  !  she  was  the  early  bird 
who  got  the  worm.  When  I  found 
myself  in  the  thick  of  all  the  com- 
pany as  I  left  the  forest,  I  thought 
the  birdling  I  had  left  behind  would 
be  the  safer  for  giving  no  hint  of 
her.  So  it  was  I  fell  in  with 
madonna's  hospitality,  and  learnt 
how  she  had  set  out  in  a  hurry 
from  Venice,  lest  the  talk  of  the 
plague  should  knock  at  the  gates  of 
Florence  before  her,  and  how  a  freak 
of  hers  had  forbidden  news  of  her 
coming,  since  Cassandra  once  pro- 
phesied to  her  that  she  should  be 
met  in  her  state  entry  by  Death." 

Fiamma  had  drawn  his  arm  about 
her,  turning  her  face  away  from  his 
eyes  as  he  went  on.  Womanly  pride 
and  wifely  loyalty  forbade  her  asking 
an  explanation  of  her  having  found 
the  Capelli  at  her  husband's  feet, 
but  the  recollection  rankled.  Talbot 
pressed  her  closer.  "  But  with  your 
coming  the  fat  fell  in  the  fire,  and  the 
devil  said  Amen ;  for  I  had  fought  off 
Mrs.  Bianca's  invitations  that  I  would 
hoist  sails  for  Florence  with  her." 

"  Though  she  asked  you  on  her 
knees  ! "  the  words  rushed  of  them- 
selves from  Fiamma's  lips. 
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Talbot  bent  down  to  look  straight 
in  her  eyes.  "  I  can  tell  you  no 
more,  sweetheart,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  Fly-blown  piece  of  goods  though 
she  be,  she's  a  woman  still,  and  no 
man  worth  the  name  would  make  a 
boast  of  what  a  woman,  were  she 
Queen  of  Sheba  or  Doll  Groat-o'- 
Nights,  thought  of  him." 

Fiamma  yielded  to  his  kiss  and 
smiled  into  the  eyes  holding  hers  so 
strongly.  The  two  kept  silence,  each 
busy  in  thought  with  the  strange 
interview,  a  growing  puzzle  knitting 
Talbot's  brows. 

"  Riddles  roost  in  your  company," 
he  said,  stroking  the  tangled  curls 
where  the  wild  wood  crown  still 
drooped.  "  The  matter  was  plain 
sailing  enough  till  you  came  in  to 
it,  but  with  you  came  the  mysteries. 
Why  should  the  Capelli  wish  to  turn 
us  aside  from  Florence,  now,  and 
why  should  she  press  a  night's 
hospitality  here  upon  us?" 

Fiamma  glanced  cautiously  around 
before  she  answered.  The  monoton- 
ous croaking  of  the  frogs  in  their 
watery  kingdom,  and  the  buzz  of  a 
wasp  among  the  figs  blackening  against 
the  wall,  almost  drowned  the  whisper, 
which  she  dared  make  no  louder,  of 
what  still  must  be  done  in  the 
Cardinal's  service. 

Talbot  whistled  and  nodded  as  he 
listened.  "  I'll  wager  the  first  hawk 
I  unhood  over  the  fens  again,  that 
madonna  has  her  guess  of  something 
of  all  this,"  he  said.  "Italian  that 
she  is,  she  does  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  believe  that  you  would  lay 
aside  your  scheme  of  vengeance,  even 
if  she  does  not  guess  that  a  strong 
hand  at  your  back  is  moving  to  check- 
mate her.  Well,  sweetheart,  I  will 
not  fairly  stomach  the  notion  of  set- 
ting the  dogs  on  a  woman  whose  sins, 
as  she  says,  are  past  and  done  with, 
but  since  you  made  yourself  a  pawn 
for  this  Cardinal  in  his  game,  I  sup- 


pose you  must  play  your  move."  He 
rose  as  if  the  movement  were  distaste- 
ful to  him,  keeping  his  arm,  however, 
about  the  girl  as  they  walked  down 
the  loggia  towards  the  courtyard 
opening  on  the  causeway. 

"  They  must  have  entered  the  forest 
by  now  unless  their  horses  cry  cousins 
with  snails,"  he  was  saying  as  they 
stepped  out  from  the  screen  of  climb- 
ing plants  and  thick  bushes  to  the 
open  beyond.  Then  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, rubbing  a  hand  over  his  eyes 
as  though  clearing  them  from  a  dream. 
Around  the  house,  among  the  roots  of 
green  growing  things,  a  broad  water 
was  dimpling  in  the  sunshine,  stretch- 
ing from  their  feet  to  the  sombre 
wall  of  forest  that  set  a  black  bound- 
ary to  its  ripples.  A  single  dragon- 
fly, like  a  bared  stiletto,  flickered 
hither  and  thither  over  the  sunny  lake 
as  though  seeking  the  white  and  gold 
lily-cups  that  lay  below  the  blue  shin- 
ing surface.  "  She  has  cut  the  dykes," 
the  Lincolnshire  man  said  sharply. 

Fiamma,  hardly  able  to  free  her 
mind  from  fancies  of  enchantment  or 
mirage,  looked  questioningly  at  the 
face  bent  on  the  ripples.  Here  and 
there  swirls  of  turbid  water,  or  a 
green  branch  rising  to  the  surface, 
told  of  the  recent  inrush  of  the  flood, 
but  the  water  washing  quietly  a  foot 
below  the  terrace  had  reached  its 
height.  As  the  fact  dawned  upon 
Talbot  the  fear  that  had  leapt  into 
his  face  gave  place  to  bewilderment. 

"  It's  why  and  wherefore  with  a 
vengeance,"  he  said  turning  to  the 
girl.  "  The  water  can  rise  no  further, 
— I  see  the  flood-mark — so  Mistress 
Bianca  could  not  have  hoped  to  drown 
us  like  otters  in  our  hole.  I  thought 
there  was  mischief  in  our  pretty 
hostess's  look  when  she  spoke  of  our 
not  flouting  her  roof ;  but  what's  her 
object  in  forcing  us  in  this  fashion  to 
lodge  under  it  ?  " 

"  'Tis   a   more   evil   one   than   the 
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delaying  us  in  our  journey,  for  she 
had  a  qualm  at  the  last  in  leaving  you 
in  the  trap  she  had  set,"  cried  Fiamma, 
with  a  swift  intuition  of  the  meaning 
in  the  Capelli's  gesture  of  hand- 
washing.  "If  it  had  been  possible 
to  have  brought  the  doom,  be  it  what 
it  may,  that  threatens  us,  on  me  alone, 
she  would  have  done  it." 

"I  owe  her  no  thanks  for  that," 
returned  Talbot,  holding  her  closer 
as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt. 
"  Perhaps,  though,  when  she  could 
strike  at  her  ease  in  the  forest  it's  not 
likely  she  would  set  her  mind  on 
having  us  done  to  death  here;  but 
she  may  have  left  a  dagger  behind 
her;  let's  play  /  spy  for  such  a  one 
while  daylight  lasts." 

Over  the  pavilion  they  went,  clasped 
like  lovers,  but  keen  as  hunters,  pass- 
ing through  room  after  room  with  its 
ceiling  of  ivory  plaster  wrought  into 
tournament  or  banquet-feast,  or 
painted  with  rosy  Cupids  or  large- 
limbed  women  with  little  of  the 
goddess  about  them  except  the  scanti- 
ness of  their  draperies,  room  after 
room,  with  tall  cabinets  and  cushioned 
divans  and  buffets  with  their  load  of 
quaint  drinking-vessels  of  horn  and 
glass,  graceful  but  scarcely  valuable 
enough  to  tempt  a  covetous  eye  or 
hand.  Cards  and  dice  were  scattered 
on  one  or  two  tables,  half-hiding  the 
marbles  inlaid  with  dead  birds  or  a 
heap  of  shells  and  jewels ;  a  fan  of 
scarlet  feathers  seemed  thrown  down 
by  a  dainty  hand  on  a  sofa  just 
quitted  ;  but  the  searchers  noticed 
with  surprise  that  while  every  one  of 
the  apartments,  linked  to  each  other 
by  curtained  arches,  spoke  of  delectable 

le  from  the  Italian  sunshine,  not 
one  of  them  offered  accommodation 
for  the  night.  The  revels  held  in  this 
summer-palace  must,  it  would  seem, 
set  the  summer-night  at  defiance,  or 
be  shattered,  like  feasts  of  faery,  at 
the  coming  of  the  dark. 


The  search  had  ended  in  a  blank. 
As  though  impatient  of  the  green 
gloom  cast  by  the  shrubs  on  the  rooms 
opening  on  the  colonnade,  the  solitary 
inhabitants  of  the  villa  seated  them- 
selves on  the  steps  above  the  water, 
their  faces  towards  the  west,  whence 
in  an  hour  or  so  the  dying  day  would 
pass,  like  an  Eastern  king,  in  a  great 
burning.  Fiamma  looked  anxiously 
towards  it.  "  Can  we  be  trapped  here 
to  starve  1 "  she  said. 

"No,"  returned  the  fen-man,  "for 
madonna  has  watched  me  from  her 
Venetian  balconies  swim  and  dive 
like  a  wild  duck.  If  you  have  no 
fear  of  an  hour  or  so  alone  in  this 
sleeping  palace,  I  can  cross  the  lake 
and  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  boat  from 
the  fisher-folk  of  the  sandhills  yonder, 
and  so  we  shall  be  quit  of  Bianca's 
hospitality  before  midnight." 

Fiamma  shuddered  slightly.  "  What 
must  be,  must,  but  it  will  be  dreary 
waiting  in  this  House  of  the  Night- 
shade." Then  she  stopped,  clutching 
Talbot's  hand.  "  Miasma  I  'Tis  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  !  " 

"  Her  soul  to  Hell !  "  The  words 
came  slowly  through  the  man's  shut 
teeth.  He  had  grown  white  with 
the  anger  which  sucks  the  blood  from 
the  heart  to  send  it  seething  through 
the  brain  ;  his  careless  eyes  had 
turned  to  a  cold  grey.  When  he  was 
fighting  for  his  life  Mark  Talbot  had 
not  lost  his  smile,  but  he  looked 
dangerous  now. 

Fiamma's  eyes  were  lifted  anxiously 
to  the  west,  where  the  blue  seemed 
already  deepening  and  fusing  into  the 
sunset  flame.  She  turned  to  him  and 
laughed,  her  head  going  up  and  back  in 
its  brave  pretty  defiance.  "  Bianca  has 
baited  her  trap  cunningly,"  she  said. 
"  This  pavilion,  built  for  hawking- 
parties  to  lounge  away  a  hot  noon  in, 
must  be  a  cave  of  death  when  the 
miasma  from  the  marshes  is  set  free 
like  other  ghosts  at  nightfall.  Caged 
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here  by  the  rising  of  the  water,  after 
all  it  would  seem  no  great  hardship  to 
wait  a  summer  night  till  some  wood- 
man, going  to  work  in  the  forest, 
should  see  our  signal  for  a  boat.  So 
that  fair-faced  Judas  calculated  on  our 
thinking,  knowing  us  to  be  strangers 
to  the  ways  of  these  marshes." 

She  paused  to  look  inquiringly  at 
Talbot's  actions.  He  had  turned  back 
into  the  loggia  striding  with  stern 
set  face  through  the  deserted  rooms, 
sending  a  swift  glance  over  each. 
Room  after  room  failed  to  yield  what 
he  sought,  and  with  a  muttered  oath 
he  came  back  again  into  the  colon- 
nade, sending  his  look  now  along  its 
green  lattice- work.  Suddenly  his  face 
lit  up  with  satisfaction.  He  had 
drawn  his  sword,  slashing  into  an 
alder  bush  till  the  long  slender 
branches  were  strewn  about  him  on 
the  marble  at  his  feet. 

At  his  first  stroke  Fiamma  had 
copied  him.  Running  into  one  of 
the  rooms  occupied  by  Bianca's  suite, 
she  had  possessed  herself  of  a  keen 
three-edged  blade,  lying  where  it  had 
been  dropped  from  some  belt ;  with 
it  in  her  hand  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bushes,  cutting  with  the  same 
headlong  haste  as  her  husband,  though 
she  could  only  guess  at  his  purpose. 
Talbot  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
pavement,  beginning  some  odd  weav- 
ing work  before  either  spoke. 

"This  rush  of  fresh  water  should 
lessen  the  force  of  the  miasma,  but 
for  all  that  we  have  no  time  to  lose," 
he  said.  "  There's  nothing  in  all  this 
accursed  house  to  make  a  raft  of, 
neither  door  nor  planking ;  but  in  the 
fens  I  used  to  push  my  little  sister 
on  such  a  thing  of  osier- work  as  this 
to  the  islands  where  the  white  swan 
was  on  her  nest  or  the  reaches  where 
the  lilies  were  moored  in  their  arma- 
das. It  looks  frail  enough,  but  for 
all  that  it's  safe,  sweetheart,  and  the 
rod  that  at  home  warmed  us  after  a 


sousing,  has  taught  me  skill  in  ferry- 
ing my  passenger." 

"  I  have  no  fear  with  you,"  said 
Fiamma  ;  "  but  could  I  not  hold  to 
your  shoulder  while  you  swim  1 " 

"I  will  not  have  you  ride  the  night 
through  in  soaked  garments,"  returned 
Talbot  shortly.  "And  the  night 
through  must  be  ridden  at  our  hard- 
est, if  we  are  to  bring  justice  on 
Bianca  Capelli." 

The  light  had  almost  gone  as  Tal- 
bot knelt  at  last  to  launch  his  raft  on 
the  water.  Fiamma  was  pale,  but 
the  anxiety  in  her  look  was  for  the 
sun  sinking  out  of  the  sky  as  she 
crouched  on  the  little  woven  platform, 
the  interstices  ingeniously  filled  up 
with  bunches  of  wiry  roots. 

Out  into  the  sunset  on  the  water 
the  tiny  raft  floated,  steered  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  swimmer  behind  it.  The 
sword,  placed  for  safekeeping  across 
Fiamma's  knees,  glinted  like  the  dan- 
gerous blue  eyes  that  were  set  on 
their  goal  of  the  forest,  in  the  bal- 
samic depths  of  which  the  miasma 
could  not  penetrate.  The  sun  sank, 
and  the  swimmer  swam  on. 

The  breath  of  the  forest  came 
across  the  water  like  a  greeting  as 
the  fugitives  neared  it.  Fiamma  lifted 
up  her  head  and  smelt  the  scent  of 
pine  and  moss  with  a  rush  of  glad 
tears,  but  the  sternness  did  not  fade 
from  Talbot's  face,  as,  waist-deep  in 
the  water,  he  stood  at  last  to  carry 
his  wife  dry-shod  through  the  thin 
ripples  fretting  up  and  down  against 
the  denying  land.  As  he  placed  her 
gently  on  a  bank  of  moss  she  clung 
for  a  moment,  pointing  through  the 
trees  to  the  sky,  out  of  which  the 
last  gleam  was  fading.  "But  for 
you  !  "  she  whispered. 

"  No  time  for  lip-service  now,  sweet 
chuck,  either  talk  or  kisses,"  returned 
her  husband,  drawing  her  on  quickly. 
"  If  my  memory  serves,  yonder  is  the 
camp  on  the  edge  of  which  our  mules 
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were  hobbled  ;  let  us  push  for  it,  for 
the  beasts  must  lather  to-night." 

The  peasants  camped  in  the  little 
forest- clearing,  busied  through  the 
daylight  in  drying  in  the  sun  their 
harvest  of  gathered  pinecones,  turned 
disappointed  faces  on  the  owners  of 
the  mules  which  no  doubt  had  been 
allotted  to  themselves,  but  they 
answered  readily  to  the  enquiries  of 
roads  and  bridle-paths.  The  after- 
math of  colour  had  not  faded  from  the 
air  before  the  riders  were  in  motion 
riding  at  the  steady  set  pace  that 
means  going. 

The  scent  of  the  herbs  crushed 
under  the  dogged  hoofs  rose  to 
Fiamma's  brain  like  some  strange 
narcotic,  making  all  things  dreamlike 
to  her.  On  and  on  and  on  their  go- 
ing cleft  the  night,  till  the  forest  fell 
back  behind  them  and  the  mules 
splashed  to  their  fetlocks  in  running 
water  as  they  went  down  to  the 
fords,  and  tall  sunflowers  stood  like 
sentinels  with  shields  of  brass  over 
patches  of  maize  or  flax.  The  day 
had  leapt  up  again  into  the  sky  as 
ley  rode,  but  Fiamma  could  never 
clearly  recall  the  stages  of  their 
>urney,  or  the  sun-steeped  square 
id  little  brick  arcades  of  Forli, 
rhere  Talbot  procured  swifter  beasts 
lan  those  that  had  hitherto  carried 

One  incident   only   remained   clear 
her.     The   sky    was   a-blaze   again 
ith   stars,    and   the   travellers  were 
ling    through    a    desert    of    rocks, 
Wintered    it   would   seem   from   the 
imestone  crags    around.     The   stones 
iping     from     under    the     climbing 
were   the   only    sound    in    the 
silence  of    the    mountain,   when    sud- 
denly a  wild  figure  strode  from  behind 
a  boulder,  laying  a  sudden    hand   on 
Talbot's    rein.       "Why    ride    you    so 
late,  brother  1  " 

I    ride    on   an    enemy's    heels," 
returned  Talbot,  the  sternness  of  his 


face  showing  even  in  the  night. 
"  And  that  I  may  not  lose  the  race 
let  me  pass,  brother." 

Fiamma,  bewildered  in  the  starlight, 
looked  at  the  strange  apparition,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  tattered 
weather-beaten  scarlet,  from  head  to 
heel,  his  matted  hair  loose  about  his 
shoulders. 

"  Revenge  ! "  he  cried  at  Talbot's 
words.  "It  must  be  sweet  to  slake 
a  hatred  with  revenge,  rather  than 
let  it  burn  your  heart.  If  revenge  is 
left  you,  brother,  the  world's  not 
empty  for  you." 

"  Time's  walking  while  we're  talk- 
ing," retorted  Talbot.  "  Let  us  pass. 
If  the  bells  of  Florence  should  fall 
a-chirning  wedding-peals,  before  we 
are  in  the  city,  they  will  be  the 
knells  to  our  revenge." 

The  other  grasped  the  bridle  more 
firmly.  "  Yes,  you  must  have  your 
revenge  !  "  he  shouted.  "  And  I  can 
help  you  to  it,  for  I  know  these 
mountains  as  a  damned  soul  knows 
the  bars  of  his  gridiron.  Come,  there 
are  paths  trodden  only  by  the  wild 
goats  and  me  that  will  give  your 
enemy  into  your  hands,  no  matter 
what  start  he  has  had." 

He  had  turned  the  horses  aside, 
setting  them  to  clamber  like  the 
goats  themselves,  before  Fiamma  had 
realised  the  turn  in  their  affairs. 
Talbot,  close  beside  her,  with  an  arm 
always  ready  to  steady  her  in  the 
saddle,  pointed  to  the  stars,  at  her 
whispered  remonstrance.  "  The  fellow 
is  steering  straight  on  Florence,"  he 
said.  "Such  a  pass  as  this  cuts  off 
leagues  of  distance." 

The  horses  strained  and  sweated 
in  the  darkness.  The  air  about  the 
riders  grew  colder,  telling  of  snows 
stronger  than  the  summer.  The  naked 
limestone  was  about  them  on  all  sides, 
and  the  streams,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  seemed  escaping  in  haste  from 
the  desolation.  Yet  daylight,  when  it 
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came,  was  worse  than  the  darkness. 
Fiamma  trembled  as  she  looked  over 
her  saddle  down  a  sheer  mountain- 
wall,  the  roots  of  which  were  below 
sight.  Afraid  of  lifting  a  hand  to 
shut  out  the  danger,  she  rode  with 
closed  eyes,  till  startled  by  breathing 
at  her  ear.  The  mysterious  guide  had 
dropped  back  beside  her,  walking  with 
a  half -foot  over  the  precipice  that  he 
might  force  her  horse  to  keep  the 
inside. 

"No  danger  for  me,  wench,"  he 
answered  her  protest.  "Know  you 
not  that  an  executioner  has  the  lives 
of  all  the  folk  he  has  done  to  death  ? " 

The  grim  avowal  was  broken  by  a 
sudden  shout  from  Talbot.  The  horses 
had  come  to  a  breathless  halt  on  the 
saddle  of  a  cleft  slashed  in  the  side 
of  a  springing  cone  that  overtopped 
the  rockwall  it  crested.  Far  below, 
enamelled  on  the  blue  distance,  a 
green  valley  lay  in  the  sunshine,  the 
silver  links  of  a  river  glittering 
through  its  windings.  Like  knights 
marshalled  for  tournament  on  a  green 
meadowland  rose  a  cluster  of  towers, 
some  massive  with  battlement  and 
cornice,  some  ardent  with  springing 
grace,  about  the  great  jasper-tinted 
dome  that  gleamed  through  the  blue 
distance,  a  very  red  lily  such  as 
Florence  carries  for  her  badge,  lily 
and  lily-stem,  the  longdrawn  tawny 
mass  of  building  and  the  bell-tower, 
slender  as  an  actual  spire  of  blossom 
beside  it.  The  eager  eyes  on  the 
mountain  looked  down  upon  them, 
but  could  not  see  the  happenings  in 
the  city  that  lay  so  plainly  there 
within  its  brown  walls  before  them, — 
their  goal. 

Talbot  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
held  it  up  with  a  strong  hand  down 
the  slithering  pass.  For  a  brace  of 
minutes  Fiamma  followed  in  his 
tracks,  mindful  of  nothing  except 
their  errand  and  their  haste.  Then 
the  strange  words  she  had  heard 


stirred  again  in  her,  making  her 
sharp-set  for  the  mystery  that  must 
lie  hid  in  them,  before  they  made 
her  pitiful  for  the  misery  that  was 
not  hidden  at  all.  Exile  and  expia- 
tion, so  much  was  plain  to  her,  and  a 
woman's  prayer  went  up  for  the  pain 
of  which  she  knew  no  more  than 
that  it  needed  healing,  before  she 
opened  her  eyes  again  upon  the  out- 
side world.  Gray-misted  olive-groves 
and  processions  of  black-stemmed 
cypresses  were  in  her  foreground ; 
the  man  in  whose  company  they 
had  travelled  through  the  night  fell 
behind,  looking  back  along  the  high 
road  itself  at  a  half-mile  distance. 

"  By  a  whirlwind  of  dust  the 
enemy  you  have  outstripped  is  not 
far  behind,"  he  said  suddenly.  He 
pushed  the  money  aside  which  Talbot 
offered.  "Payment  enough  to  have 
spoken  to  a  human  creature  once 
more,"  he  said  setting  his  face  to 
the  mountains  with  a  long  swinging 
stride. 

Fiamma  dragged  at  her  horse's  rein, 
wheeling  him  suddenly.  "  From  now 
and  for  ever  you  have  a  woman's 
prayers,"  she  said  with  abrupt  earnest- 
ness, then  swung  round  at  her  hus- 
band's call,  as  the  wild  figure  plunged 
on  and  from  them.  "  We  must  ride 
it,  girl,  for  all  we  know  ! " 

The  wind  streamed  against  her  face 
as  the  horses  sprang  forward ;  like  a 
strong  current  setting  in  against  their 
speed  it  flowed  past  them.  The  beasts, 
road-worn  though  they  were,  answered 
gamely  to  the  push,  the  one  bearing 
Fiamma  taking  the  pace  set  by  his 
stable-companion  under  Talbot's  hand- 
ling. The  black  cypress-trees  went 
by  at  the  gallop ;  peasants,  with  a 
history  of  blight  in  the  oliveyards  or 
cankerworrns  in  the  vines  in  every 
wrinkle  of  their  brown  faces,  stood  to 
stare  at  the  race ;  the  bells  of  the 
nearing  city  started  into  voice  as 
though  jeering  the  snail's-pace.  Up 
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from  the  ground,  down  from  the  sky, 
beat  the  fierce  summer  heat,  till 
Fiamma  grew  dizzy  as  she  rode.  A 
shudder  of  the  beast  under  her  loos- 
ened her  in  the  saddle.  His  pace 
had  fallen  like  an  expiring  flame,  and 
as  she  became  conscious  of  it,  he 
tripped  on  to  his  knees,  recovered, 
fell  again,  shaking  her  from  him  as 
he  rolled  sideways  with  a  pitiful 
groan.  Fiamma  raised  herself  giddily, 
gazing  about  her  at  the  vineyards  on 
each  side  of  the  road  stretching  their 
green  lines  towards  the  groves  through 
which  glimpses  of  white  walls  showed 
here  and  there. 

"  Luck's  against  us  !  The  nag's 
dead  ! " 

Fiamma  scarcely  heard  Talbot's 
words.  The  dizziness  was  increasing, 
and  her  limbs  were  trembling  beyond 
her  power  of  control.  Her  husband 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
Fiamma  felt  herself  snatched  up  and 
carried  by  him  among  the  vines. 
"  We've  not  come  so  far  to  be  beaten 
at  the  finish,"  he  said,  panting  a  little 
under  her  weight.  "  You  can  go  no 
further,  but  now  that  you're  in 
Florence  and  a  petticoat,  you're  in 
no  danger  save  from  Bianca  herself. 
You  may  safely  await  me  under  these 
trees  while  I'll  on  to  your  Cardinal 
with  his  crucifix  as  token  from  you, 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  covet 
to  make  your  sister-in-law  his,  now 
is  his  chance."  He  bent  to  unfasten 
the  crucifix  from  Fiamma's  neck  as 
he  laid  her  in  the  shadows,  and  kissed 
her  pale  face.  "  Sweetheart,  I  grudge 
leaving  you,  but  all  honest  men  pay 
their  debts,  and  mine  for  her  hospita- 
lity of  the  marshes  has  not  been  paid 
yet  to  madonna  Bianca." 

The  tenderness  that  had  softened 
the  sea-blue  eyes  had  vanished,  before 
he  for  the  second  time  brushed  the 
morning's  dew  from  the  vines,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  high  road. 
With  a  look  to  stamp  the  bearings  of 


the  place  on  his  memory,  he  put  his 
tired  horse  again  to  a  trot,  never 
drawing  rein  until  he  stood  to  shout 
for  admission  at  the  frescoed  gateway 
of  San  Gallo  that  opened  from  Florence 
towards  the  north. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE  busy  town  was  already  at  its 
fullest,  but  the  Englishman  could  not 
discern  any  special  excitement  afoot 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  rode 
his  jaded  horse  as  quickly  as  might 
be  towards  the  Riccardi  palace.  No 
bells  were  clashing  news  of  a  prince's 
wedding  over  the  land,  and  the 
commonplace  of  the  streets  was  not 
being  marshalled  by  a  duke's  guard 
to  receive  a  fair  bride  riding  out  of 
the  north  for  him.  Talbot  blessed 
the  chance  that  had  drifted  him 
across  the  path  of  the  exile  of  the 
mountain  who  had  guided  him  so 
well,  as  he  came  in  sudden  sight  of 
the  arms  of  the  Medici  crowning 
the  dark  gateway  of  the  Riccardi 
palace. 

Entrance  to  a  strongheld  of  the 
Medici  was  a  work  of  more  minutes 
than  an  entrance  within  the  walls 
of  Florence.  Talbot  chafed  at  the 
scrutiny  of  the  porter,  the  insolence 
of  the  lackeys  demanding  his  style 
and  title,  but  answered  all  with  the 
good-humoured  assurance  that  never 
fails  to  carry  weight :  "A  gentleman 
of  England  with  tidings  for  my  lord 
Cardinal."  The  simple  announcement 
won  him  way  beneath  the  towering 
gateway  and  over  the  double  court- 
yard with  the  throng  of  pages  and 
squires  round  the  low-rimmed  foun- 
tain. It  was  a  passport  up  the  broad 
staircase  that  led  from  the  inner 
court  to  the  upper  floors  ;  but  with 
the  first  step  into  the  antechambers, 
where  half  Florence  seemed  to  need 
to  see  his  Eminence,  its  power  failed. 
Talbot  was  beckoned  here  and  there 
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on  inlaid  floorings,  was  catechised  by 
a  half -score  of  underlings,  was  advised 
to  wait  for  this  or  that  one,  en- 
couraged that  five  minutes'  patience 
was  all  which  was  needed,  and  bidden 
to  come  again  to-morrow,  till  at  last 
he  spoke  out  with  the  laugh  that 
usually  hid  his  earnest.  "  If  I  were 
a  pack  of  cards,  friends,  you  could 
shuffle  and  deal  me  here  and  there  no 
more  than  you've  done.  Let  me 
collect  my  scattered  five  wits  in  this 
closet,  and  do  you,  one  of  you,  try  to 
earn  this  gold  rook  by  bringing  me 
in  the  length  of  it  to  His  Eminence." 

The  covetous  Italian  eyes  glittered 
at  the  jewel  Talbot  displayed  as  he 
spoke.  That  the  bribe  would  prove 
a  spur  to  his  business  he  had  little 
doubt ;  meanwhile  he  was  left  to  him- 
self in  a  small  anteroom,  overlooking 
a  square  of  garden-ground  with  tall 
cypresses  at  the  angles.  Half  ab- 
sently he  moved  to  the  window, 
where  a  rose-bush  had  climbed  one  of 
the  funeral-trees,  spangling  its  close 
growth  with  blossoms.  A  shadow 
that  was  not  the  cypress's  stretched 
from  it  on  to  the  sunny  path  beyond, 
the  shadow  of  some  unseen  person 
standing  against  the  sombre  green 
obelisk. 

The  shadow  advanced  slowly. 
Some  of  the  rose-leaves  dropped  down- 
wards, marking  the  ground  where  it 
had  lain  as  if  with  a  little  trail  of 
blood. 

Mark  Talbot,  looking  from  the 
window,  raised  his  eyebrows  quickly. 
The  shadow's  owner  had  stepped  into 
full  sight,  sweeping  the  rose  leaves  up 
with  the  hem  of  the  red  skirts  that 
fell  about  him.  He  walked  slowly, 
and  the  companion  of  his  walk  was 
Piccolo  the  dwarf. 

The  spectator  in  the  closet  above 
unlatched  the  casement,  throwing  it 
open  with  a  tinkling  sound.  At  the 
noise  the  Cardinal  looked  up.  Talbot 
in  the  window  above  bent  forward,  his 


outstretched  hand  holding  Fiamma's 
crucifix. 

Cardinal  Ferdinando  shaded  his  eyes 
with  a  well-shaped  hand,  and  looked 
long,  longer  apparently  than  suited 
with  Piccolo's  impatience,  for  he 
plucked  at  the  red  skirts,  speaking 
eagerly  to  the  wearer,  who  dropped 
his  hand,  sauntering  on  with  him  in 
the  sunny  path.  And  Talbot  leant 
back  against  the  window- frame  with 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  dwarf's 
audience  boded  little  good  to  Bianca 
Capelli.  He  was  content  to  wait  for 
his  own  turn.  Yet  every  moment  that 
passed  took  with  it  something  of  his 
content,  till  he  fell  to  striding  up  and 
down  the  closet,  now  thinking  of 
Fiamma  as  he  had  left  her  under  the 
trees,  now  of  the  purple-hung  litter 
bringing  a  queen  to  Florence.  "  Damn 
the  Cardinal !  "  he  muttered. 

"Have  you  come  to  see  to  the  thing 
being  done,  friend  1 " 

Talbot  stopped  short  in  his  stride. 
A  panel  had  slid  back,  revealing  the 
scarlet  figure  of  the  Cardinal  in  the 
light  bare  chamber  beyond  carved 
with  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

They  were  alone.  So  much  Mark 
Talbot  saw  as  in  obedience  to  the 
Cardinal's  gesture  he  stepped  through 
the  aperture  and  faced  his  Eminence's 
smile  squarely.  "If  it  interests  your 
Eminence,  madonna  Bianca  Capelli  is 
somewhere  not  far  from  Florence  at 
this  moment,"  he  said,  and  held  out 
the  crucifix. 

Cardinal  Medici  surveyed  it  tran- 
quilly, "  A  rough  piece  of  workman- 
ship enough,  my  son.  Scarcely  what 
a  churchman  with  some  poor  reputa- 
tion for  taste  would  wish  to  present 
to  a  fair  lady  as  a  token  of  welcome 
on  her  coming." 

"  That's  as  may  be,  Eminence,"  re- 
turned Talbot  bluntly.  "  Yet  such 
a  token,  a  blade  hidden  under  the 
symbol  of  peace  and  good  will,  might 
come  fitly  enough  from  the  hand  from 
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which  Cavaliere  Padino  received  this 
same  crucifix  a  while  back." 

"  But  the  blade  is  broken,  son," 
said  the  churchman  softly,  as  he 
touched  the  spring  in  the  crucifix. 

Through  Talbot's  perplexed  silence 
the  roar  of  a  cannon  shattered  the 
air  without.  The  Cardinal  stretched 
the  hand  holding  the  crucifix  towards 
the  window.  "The  cannon  of  the 
Pitti,"  he  remarked.  "  Some  guest, 
worthy  of  honour,  must  be  at  the 
palace-gates."  He  rose,  regarding 
Talbot  with  a  smile  that  scarcely  hid 
the  keenness  of  his  scrutiny.  "  A 
gentleman  owes  it  to  himself  to  play 
the  losing  game  gracefully,"  he  said. 
"  And  you,  who  come  from  Cavaliere 
Padino,  know  doubtless  how  the  board 
was  set,  nay,  it  would  seem  that  you 
yourself  have  some  small  stake  on 
the  game.  What  is  it  1  a  place  in 
my  household,  or  a  troop  of  such 
golden  angels  as  are  likely  to  belong 
to  the  service  of  this  crucifix  ? " 

"  My  stake  was  heavier,  and  I  have 

3t  it,"  replied  Talbot.     "To  sweep, 
lot  a  pawn  that  threatened  her,  but 
woman  she  hated  from  the  board, 

Sianca    Capelli  tried  to  murder  the 
;irl  I  love  even  then  on  her  way  to 

jport  to  you  how  she  had  played  the 

10 ve  appointed  by  you." 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  shrugged   his 

loulders.     "  It   seems   my  pawn   in 
)laying  came  to  her  woman's  kingdom 

id  was  crowned,"  he  said.  "She 
las  the  less  to  complain  of,  though  I 
counsel  her  to  keep  out  of  sight  of 
the  White  Queen  which  has  reached 
the  King.  As  for  you,  my  son,  I 
would  advise  you  to  forgive  even  as  I 
forgive,  and  that  you  may  have  grace 
granted  you  so  to  do,  it  will  be  well 
you  should  tarry  for  a  space  in  the 
household  of  one  vowed  to  the  service 
of  God  and  Holy  Church." 

The  tinkle  of  a  handbell,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tiny  tortoise  with  a  golden 
head,  was  answered  instantly  by  Cos- 


mo with  three  or  four  footmen  in  the 
rear.  Their  master  pointed  coolly 
towards  the  Englishman.  "Bestow 
this  gentleman  in  an  apartment,  and 
treat  him  in  all  ways  as  a  guest, 
but  as  he  is  an  unwilling  one,  place 
a  guard  without,"  he  commanded. 
"  And  you,  Cosmo,  order  all  things 
instantly  to  ride  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti, 
that  I  may  bring  my  humble  greeting 
to  the  sister  and  the  sovereign  whom 
to-morrow  will  bestow  upon  me." 

Talbot  sprang  fiercely  forward. 
"As  an  Englishman  I  appeal  against 
this  injustice  !  My  wife  is  defenceless  ; 
she  is  even  now  waiting  my  return. 
Eminence,  I  resist, — for  the  sake  of 
your  office  you  cannot  thus  trap  an 
innocent  man  who  came  hither  trusting 
in  you  ! " 

"Your  wife  took  care  of  herself 
before  she  was  your  wife,  my  son,"  the 
Cardinal  returned  smilingly.  "  If  my 
people  can  find  her,  she  shall  be  lodged 
with  you  ;  meanwhile  the  affair  is  not 
so  serious  as  you  picture  it.  Two  or 
three  days  at  most  will  doubtless 
convince  you  that  you  can  afford  to 
forgive  your  enemy." 

The  desperate  rush  Talbot  medi- 
tated was  baulked  by  the  guard  closing 
in  about  him,  while  the  opening  folding- 
doors  revealed  a  crowd  waiting  in  the 
gallery  beyond.  He  was  trapped  and 
he  knew  it,  as  he  walked  sullenly 
towards  his  prison,  his  one  faint  hope 
being  the  possibility  that  suggested 
itself  of  sending  word  to  his  servant 
at  the  inn  to  which,  on  the  wedding- 
day  that  now  seemed  so  long  back,  he 
had  despatched  him  with  his  papers 
and  few  valuables,  bidding  him  wait 
there  for  further  orders.  The  fact 
of  his  having  a  higher  opinion  of 
Giles's  loyalty  than  of  his  wits,  was 
the  drawback,  and  Talbot  felt  it  in- 
surmountable enough  to  wreck  the 
plan  he  had  for  an  instant  enter- 
tained of  sending  him  to  Fiamma, 
doubtless  waiting  patiently  for  her 
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husband  on  the  spot  where  they  had 
parted  in  the  wood. 

But  at  the  moment  when  Talbot's 
guard  settled  themselves  to  cards  with 
shoulders  set  against  the  door  behind 
which  they  had  left  their  prisoner  to 
his  thoughts,  Fiamma  was  no  longer 
in  the  wood.  Some  minutes  before,  a 
couple  of  foresters  had  lighted  upon  a 
handsome  young  woman,  in  a  peasant's 
dress  of  some  fashion  beyond  the 
mountains,  lying  underneath  a  great 
sycamore,  and  her  evident  exhaustion 
appealed  to  the  vicarious  hospitality 
which  is  part  of  the  domestic  creed. 
Fiamma  indeed  was  hardly  conscious 
when  the  good-natured  fellows  sup- 
ported her  towards  a  pavilion  among 
the  trees  hard-by,  invoking  on  her 
behalf  the  kindness  of  a  padrona 
whose  fat  neck  wreathed  with  a  gold 
chain  bore  witness  to  her  prosperity 
in  office. 

In  a  chamber  overlooking  the  sunny 
courtyard  of  various  kitchen-offices 
Fiamma  and  the  fever  on  her  wrestled 
together  through  long  days  and  nights. 
The  splendid  health  had  given  way 
at  last  ;  there  were  hours  when  the 
kindly  strangers  who  had  harboured 
her  whispered  that  there  was  no  need 
to  send  her  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Matthew  in  the  Piazza,  since  it  would 
be  only  making  a  round  to  the  dead- 
house.  There  were  days  when  the 
fever  burnt  her,  and  nights  when  she 
wearied  herself  in  struggles  to  rise 
and  go  to  her  husband,  whose  name 
never  ceased  from  her  lips  except 
when  she  pleaded  with  Ben-Levi  to 
release  her  from  New  Egypt,  or 
shrieked  that  the  miasma  was  rising 
round  the  House  of  the  Nightshade. 
The  hoarse  rapid  voice  grew  daily 
weaker,  and  the  brave  young  life 
nickered  low,  while  Talbot  raged 
against  his  imprisonment,  and 
Cardinal  Medici  himself  more  than 
once  revolved  the  riddle  of  his  agent's 
strange  disappearance.  And  through 


all  these  days  and  nights  the  bells 
clashed  joyously  in  Florence  and 
streets  were  gay  with  banners,  in 
welcome  to  the  bride  at  the  Pitti,  the 
lovely  Capelli  whom  Duke  Francesco 
had  made  his  at  last. 

The  clucking  of  fowls  in  the  court- 
yard below  shut  out  those  distant 
peals  on  the  afternoon  when  Fiamma 
awoke  from  her  long  fever-dream. 
She  was  alone,  scanning  passively  in 
her  weakness  the  unfamiliar  room, 
and  wondering  idly  at  the  farmyard 
noises  unheard  by  her  for  so  long. 

A  wooden  gallery  ran  outside  her 
window.  She  could  hear  feet  moving 
on  it,  but  the  upper  panes,  to  which 
her  eyes  wandered  involuntarily, 
remained  blank.  Vaguely  puzzled, 
her  gaze  fell  lower, — to  see  a  shaggy 
head,  and  two  intent  eyes  fixed  on 
hers,  a  human  face,  at  the  height  of  a 
three-years'  old  child. 

With  a  faint  shudder  of  disgust, 
the  girl  let  her  eyelids  fall,  sliding  into 
sleep  even  in  the  effort  of  recalling 
when  or  where  she  had  seen  such  an 
apparition  before.  The  goblin-like 
creature  without  entered  the  room  un- 
heard by  her,  touching  her  hands  and 
examining  the  cup  of  drink  left  by 
her  mattress  before  he  vanished  and 
the  crazy  gallery  ceased  to  report  his 
footsteps.  In  the  silence  the  bells 
sent  a  surge  of  triumph  through  the 
afternoon.  Their  clamour  had  driven 
Mark  Talbot  to  his  feet,  sending  him 
up  and  down  his  room  in  the  fierce 
protest  of  the  caged  beast  against 
captivity.  The  young  man  had  grown 
haggard  in  these  last  days,  and  his 
blue  eyes  were  not  good  to  meet  as  he 
stared  into  the  walled  garden  in  which, 
on  his  unlucky  coming,  he  had  seen 
Cardinal  Medici  talking  with  Piccolo. 

As  though  bred  of  the  thought,  the 
two  appeared  before  him  again.      Th< 
Cardinal's  head  was  bent  over  a  tinj 
packet  which  the  dwarf  had  just  drawi 
from  his  breast,  turning  his  grotesqi 
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face  in  swift  scrutiny  as  he  did  so. 
At  sight  of  the  prisoner  in  the  win- 
dow above,  he  pointed,  and  Cardinal 
Ferdinando  looked  up  hastily.  Before 
Talbot  could  decide  whether  to  appeal 
or  to  threaten  the  couple  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  cypress-trees  were 
abandoned  to  the  cajoleries  of  the 
roses. 

"You  are  summoned  to  His 
Eminence."  The  welcome  words  had 
fallen  at  last  on  Talbot's  ear,  piercing 
through  his  abstraction  as  lightning 
pierces  through  clouds.  Page  Cosmo 
gave  back  a  little  at  the  impetuosity 
of  the  prisoner's  movement,  and 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  when 
he  left  him  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Cardinal's  private  chamber. 

Messer  Babuino  the  monkey  was 
not  well.  The  Cardinal,  seated  in  his 
elbow  chair,  held  this  pet  of  his  on  his 
knees,  looking  gravely  into  his  filmed 
eyes.  He  nodded  slightly  to  Talbot 
his  entrance.  "I  have  news  for 
you,  my  son,"  he  said.  "  Your  wife 
is  safe  and  sound  ;  to-morrow  you 

ill  rejoin  her." 

"  Why  not  to-night  ? " 

Cardinal  Ferdinando  leant  over  the 
table,  pouring  some  light  wine  into  a 
ip.  The  monkey's  yellow-hazel  eyes 
followed  the  action.  "  Because  to- 
tight  is  not  to-morrow,  my  son,"  he 
answered  with  a  certain  abstraction 
in  his  tone.  "  Look  you,  your  nation 
a  skill  in  medicining  sick  beasts  ; 
think  you  this  ape  here  has  more  than 
a  passing  sickness  on  him  ? " 

"  He  has  what  every  day  will  make 
worse, — old  age,  Eminence,"  Talbot 
replied  curtly,  glancing  at  the  crea- 
ture's grey  muzzle  and  the  worn  fangs 
it  was  showing  to  the  stranger. 

The  Cardinal's  impassive  face  altered 
slightly  at  the  words.  "It  is  true," 
he  murmured,  stroking  his  favourite's 
head  ;  "he  is  very  old.  He  was  my 
mother's  pet  at  the  villa-home  before 
he  came  to  me,  when  her  blessed  soul 


went  from  us.  And  now  he  cannot 
eat,  only  drink,"  he  added,  drawing 
the  cup  to  him. 

"  Where  is  my  wife,  Eminence  ?  I 
implore  you,  let  me  go  to  her." 

The  Cardinal  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.  The  little  packet  which 
Talbot  had  seen  him  receive  from 
Piccolo  was  in  his  hand;  with  the 
point  of  a  quill  he  had  separated  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  powder  which  it 
enclosed,  shaking  them  into  the  straw- 
coloured  wine  before  him.  He  held 
up  the  goblet  to  the  light,  smelling  at 
it  delicately. 

"I  am  little  used  to  pray  to  any 
but  God,  Eminence,  but  I  pray  now 
to  you  !  "  Talbot  went  on. 

"  Shall  I  do  better  than  God,  my 
son,  and  push  Fate  out  of  her  road 
for  prayers  the  most  passionate  1 " 
retorted  the  Cardinal.  "Perhaps,  as 
the  preachers  tell  us,  you  \\411  find 
the  denial  of  your  request  its  surest 
fulfilment.  To-morrow  you  will  under- 
stand the  ways  of  my  Providence." 

The  cold  little  hand  of  the  monkey 
came  on  his,  in  attempted  possession 
of  the  cup.  The  Cardinal  looked  up  at 
Talbot.  "  You  are  sure  he  has  not 
long  to  live?" 

"  I  wish  you  were  as  near  your  last 
hour  as  the  brute  is,"  responded 
Talbot  harshly. 

The  Cardinal  smiled  slightly,  touch- 
ing the  bell  before  him.  "  Serve  your 
master  to  the  last  then,  Babuino,"  he 
said.  As  the  Englishman,  driven 
by  circumstance,  departed  with  his 
guards,  he  glanced  back  to  see  the 
animal  drinking  greedily  from  the  cup 
that  His  Eminence  held  for  him. 

The  short  strange  interview  had 
lashed  Talbot's  mood  into  storm.  For 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that 
it  was  possible  the  Cardinal  had  not 
given  up  the  game  so  completely  as 
he  had  seemed  to  do ;  an  explanation 
of  his  arbitrary  imprisonment  dawned 
faintly  on  him,  in  the  light  of  the 
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friendliness  his  gaoler  had  manifested 
in  relieving  his  gnawing  anxiety  as 
to  his  wife's  fate.  If  Cardinal  Fer- 
dinando  were  indeed  slowly  moving 
towards  a  subtly  planned  checkmate 
for  the  adversary  who  so  long  had 
maintained  the  board  against  him,  it 
was  conceivable  that  he  would  not  let 
one  who  could  tell  so  much  as  Talbot 
of  what  would  put  the  Capelli  on  her 
guard,  go  abroad  in  Florence.  The 
idea  explained,  too,  the  anxiety  which 
he  had  displayed  over  Fiamma's  dis- 
appearance ;  the  agent  sent  by  him  to 
Venice  could  tell  a  dangerous  story. 

Such  thoughts  kept  Talbot  on  his 
feet  through  the  short  summer  night. 
The  piping  of  the  quails  came  up 
sharply  from  the  olive  slopes,  seeming 
to  whistle  night  down  the  sky,  as  the 
earth  slowly  stripped  off  its  domino  of 
hodden  grey,  showing  itself  in  festal 
trim  of  blue  and  green  and  gold. 
With  quick  impatient  steps  Talbot 
walked  his  prison  as  he  walked  the 
night  away,  wheeling  at  the  opening 
door  as  though  the  new  day  must 
have  brought  Fiamma  to  him.  A 
curse  broke  from  him  as  he  saw  only 
Cosmo. 

"It's  His  Eminence's  pleasure  you 
should  ride  with  us  this  morning  to 
the  banquet  he  gives  Duke  Cecco  and 
his  Venetian,"  said  that  youth  pertly. 
"The  barber  is  here,  to  clip  that 
thatch  of  yours,  and  the  sooner  you 
put  yourself  inside  the  feast-clothes 
that  my  master  has  provided  for  you, 
the  better  for  yourself." 

"  Your  wit  is  better  grown  than 
your  manners,  youngster,"  returned 
Talbot,  his  pulses  acknowledging  the 
summons  with  a  glad  leap. 

Cosmo  lingered,  perhaps  to  hinder 
any  communication  with  the  hair- 
dresser. "  Hasten,  or  the  Cardinal's 
humour  will  be  blacker  than  it  is 
already,"  he  said,  as  the  Englishman, 
his  fair  curls  and  moustache  duly 
trimmed  and  scented,  began  to  throw 


himself  into  the  garments  which 
Cosmo  had  brought,  the  long  tunic 
of  rich  purple  and  hose  of  a  paler 
shade  of  the  same  colour  setting  him 
off  to  advantage  besides  fulfilling  the 
Cardinal's  possible  ulterior  motive  of 
obviating  attention  to  an  English  cut 
of  garments  in  one  of  his  train. 
"  Madonna !  the  brute  Babuino  died 
not  five  minutes  after  you  left  his 
presence  last  night,  and  one  would 
think  it  had  been  the  Holy  Father ! 
The  live-long  night  has  my  master 
had  that  misshapen  mannikin  closeted 
with  him,  in  order  that  the  ape  may 
be  stuffed,  not  as  he  was  in  life 
with  sweetmeats  enough  to  turn  any 
Christian's  stomach  at  seeing,  but 
with  drugs  over  which,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  keyhole,  His  Eminence  himself 
condescended  to  soil  his  hands  at  the 
crucible.'' 

"  You'll  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
rope  to  hang  yourself  in,  as  long  as 
your  tongue's  left  you,"  remarked 
Talbot,  catching  up  the  cap  with  the 
Medici  crest  on  it.  With  a  glad  step 
he  crossed  the  threshold  forbidden  to 
him  for  so  many  weary  days,  and  as 
under  the  page's  guardianship  he 
descended  to  the  great  courtyard, 
Cardinal  Medici  appeared  on  the 
central  staircase.  With  a  wave  of 
his  hand  he  invited  the  Englishman 
into  the  huge  gilded  coach,  harnessed 
to  the  eight  grey  horses,  that  awaited 
him. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IT  was  evident  that  the  Cardinal 
would  do  honour  to  his  brother's 
bride.  Not  an  outrider,  not  a  wed- 
ding-favour, —  the  colours  of  the 
Medici  and  Capelli  interwoven — had 
been  omitted  from  the  procession, 
while  the  Cardinal  himself  was  in 
fullest  festal  array,  lace  and  jewels 
relieving  the  scarlet  of  his  robes. 

The  banners  were  still  abroad   in 
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the  streets  through  which  the  magnifi- 
cent train   took  its  way.     The   pale 
blue  Tuscan  sky  was  shamed  by  the 
blue    awnings     overhead,     gay    with 
embroidered  inscriptions  which  seemed 
to  make  the  very  streets  vocal   with 
welcome  to  their  Grand  Duke  and  his 
Duchess    Bianca.     Ropes   of   flowers, 
faded  but  still  fragrant,  crossed  and 
recrossed  each  other  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground  in  the  open  spaces  of  the 
square,   as   the  coach    lumbered    into 
the  great  Piazza  of  the   Duomo  and 
the  wheels  went  heavily  on  the  drifts 
of  rose-leaves,  yellow  and  white,  pink 
and   crimson,   that  had   carpeted  the 
great  space  for  the  bridal.     Here  and 
there,    in    a   narrow    street,    a    stray 
white  dove  beat  up  and  down  under 
the   blue  roofing,  a  belated  straggler 
from  the  flock  that  had  been  loosed 
to  flutter  over  the  chariot  in  which 
the  fair  Capelli  had   been  drawn   to 
her    triumph.       The    air    round    the 
Pitti  was  still  faintly  sweet  with  the 
perfumes     that     the     fountains    had 
played  in  the  festivities ;    a  woman, 
leaning  on  a  balcony  still  hung  with 
gay  draperies,  hummed  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  odes  of  welcome  which  the 
choirs  of  the  churches  had  chanted  in 
the  wedding-procession,  as  she  looked 
down  on  the  Cardinal's  coach. 

"  The  Venetian  has  had  no  fault  to 
find  in  her  greeting  from  the  people 
of  Florence,"  said  Cardinal  Ferdi- 
nando.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  since  he  had  entered  the  coach, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  page's  declaration, 
his  humour  seemed  of  the  best.  The 
pallor  that  had,  at  first,  spoken 
silently  of  the  vigil  spent  over  the 
crucible,  had  given  place  to  a  faint 
colour  ;  his  eyes,  inscrutable  as  ever, 
lost  nothing  of  what  the  streets  had 
to  show  as  he  rested  comfortably  on 
his  scented  cushions,  glancing  negli- 
gently from  side  to  side. 

The  coach  was  passing  by  a  wall 
draped  with  golden  lichens  when  Cosmo, 


who  throughout  had  ridden  a  slender 
Arabian  close  by  the  carriage  door, 
fell  out  of  line  with  a  vexed  ejacula- 
tion. A  second  later  he  appeared  on 
foot.  "  Griselda,  Eminence,  has  gone 
lame.  A  sugarplum  from  some  of  the 
showers  of  confetti  has  lodged  in  her 
foot,  and  the  frog  is  bruised." 

The  Cardinal  straightened  himself 
slightly  on  his  cushions.  Out  of  the 
distance  a  sound  of  silver  trumpets 
had  drifted,  and  as  he  raised  his  hand 
for  silence  it  came  again,  shrill  and 
sweet  and  fuller.  He  nodded.  "  The 
bride  makes  gracious  haste  to  our 
festivity,"  he  remarked,  himself  open- 
ing the  coach  door.  "  You,  master 
Talbot,  do  me  the  favour  of  bringing 
Cosmo's  beast  to  the  stables  to  which 
the  porter  at  yonder  gate  will  direct 
you ;  you  will  be  serving  yourself  at 
the  same  time." 

The  hint  was  sufficient  to  bring 
Talbot  to  his  feet  in  a  bound.  Grasp- 
ing the  mare's  bridle  he  led  her  to- 
wards tall  iron  gates  which  he  saw  a 
few  paces  ahead. 

"  Wilt  not  wait  to  see  the  Duchess 
pass,  friend  1 "  expostulated  the  porter 
as  he  gave  him  admission.  "  Well, 
no  doubt  you've  sucked  wisdom  in 
with  your  mother's  milk ;  better  at 
your  years  not  to  see  so  pretty  a  bit 
of  red  and  white,  when  nothing  but 
the  seeing  can  come  of  it.  And  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Florence  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  friendly  even  to  hand- 
some faces  like  yours,  as  was  madonna 
Bianca  in  these  very  groves  of  the 
Oricellari." 

The  name  of  the  groves  he  was 
entering  struck  Mark  Talbot  with  sur- 
prise, wondering  if,  as  from  the  Car- 
dinal's hint  had  seemed  likely,  some 
strange  chance  had  drifted  Fiamma 
into  the  scene  of  her  brother's  murder. 
Scarcely  pausing  for  the  porter's  direc- 
tions, he  hastened  on  over  the  springy 
turf,  till  a  thud  of  hoofs  behind  warned 
him  that  the  riding-party  had  availed 
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themselves  of  a  short  cut  to  the 
pavilion  he  saw  white  through  the 
trees  in  front. 

Binding  the  mare's  nostrils  with  his 
handkerchief  lest  her  whinny  should 
betray  him,  he  stepped  behind  a  thick 
hedge  along  the  other  side  of  which 
the  riders  were  already  advancing. 
As  he  stood,  he  could  see  the  whole 
brilliant  cavalcade,  led  by  the  pages 
with  the  silver  trumpets  which  the 
Grand  Duchess  had  ordained  should 
form  part  of  her  daily  escort.  The 
plainness  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  drew 
a  scornful  smile  from  the  English- 
man's lips  as,  marshalled  by  handsome 
and  supercilious  young  Florentines, 
they  passed  the  unseen  spectator  ; 
but  a  sudden  light  sweet  laughter 
banished  the  smile,  as  Talbot's  eyes 
fell  upon  the  woman  whom  he  had 
last  seen  when  she  had  ridden  forth 
from  the  House  of  the  Nightshade, 
leaving  him  and  his  wife  to  the  death 
her  treachery  had  planned. 

The  Capelli  looked  her  part  of 
Grand  Duchess  well.  Seated  on  a 
white  palfrey,  the  curves  of  her 
rounded  figure  showed  as  though 
moulded  into  the  habit  of  white  satin 
sprinkled  with  the  red  Florence  lily, 
and  cut  low  on  the  neck  to  display 
the  collar  of  great  rubies  on  the  white 
column  of  the  throat.  The  fair  curls 
were  gathered  to-day  into  a  golden 
net  studded  with  diamonds,  and  the 
face,  thus  deprived  of  any  softening 
shadow,  might  have  been  the  masque 
of  some  beautiful  Lamia,  so  hard  were 
the  brilliant  eyes  and  so  cruel  the 
immobility  of  the  red  mouth.  A 
mantle,  with  the  ermine  of  her  new 
dignity,  flowed  backwards  from  her 
shoulders,  touching  on  one  side  Duke 
Francesco,  swarthy  and  gloomy-eyed 
as  ever,  in  his  bridegroom's  trim  of 
gold  and  white,  on  the  other  Car- 
dinal Ferdinando,  walking  at  Bianca's 
bridlehand  like  a  captive  at  his 
conqueror's  rein.  Behind  them,  the 


gay  train  poured  on   into  the  green 
ride. 

In  front  a  sudden  jar  had  come  to 
the  procession.  The  trumpets  had 
broken  off  in  the  midst  of  a  fan- 
fare, maids  of  honour  and  attendant 
courtiers  had  scattered  amid  exclama- 
tions to  right  and  left,  leaving  a  green 
path  clear  to  the  bride.  Talbot  caught 
his  breath  in  astonishment  as  down 
that  green  path  stepped  Piccolo  the 
dwarf. 

The  uncouth  creature  was  dressed 
in  a  herald's  tabard,  but  of  a  blazon 
strange  to  any  herald  there ;  a  black 
tabard,  blazoned  horribly  with  skulls 
and  crossbones,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  pipe  fashioned  out  of  the 
bone  of  a  human  leg. 

"Bianca,  Grand  Duchess  of  Florence, 
dead  Cassandra  the  sorceress  summons 
you  to  meet  her  in  hell  within  the 
hour ! "  he  cried,  after  a  thin  blast  on 
his  ghastly  instrument.  "  By  your 
harlotry  with  Francesco  of  Medici 
she  summons  you  !  By  your  murder 
of  Pietro  Bonaventuri  she  summons 
you!  By  the  soul  you  have  lost  she 
summons  you  ! " 

Talbot,  behind  his  leafy  screen, 
rubbed  his  eyes.  With  his  last 
words  Piccolo  had  vanished,  sinking 
into  the  earth  in  the  instant  that 
the  Grand  Duke,  his  eyes  flaming  in 
his  ashen  face,  rushed  with  drawn 
sword  upon  him.  Shrieking  like  a 
madwoman  Bianca  cast  herself  from 
her  saddle  bodily  upon  her  husband, 
flinging  the  ermined  mantle  over 
both  their  heads,  cowering  under  its 
shelter.  Cardinal  Ferdinando  moved 
swiftly  forward,  planting  the  oriflamme 
of  his  scarlet  precisely  over  the  spot 
where  the  dwarf  had  disappeared. 

"  Some  pleasantry  of  my  ducal 
brother,  whose  brain  runs  willingly 
on  such  gruesome  conceits/'  he  whis- 
pered to  those  nearest  his  scornful 
tolerant  smile.  "  'Tis  but  fair  repay- 
ment for  the  fright  madonna  Bianca 
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meted  out  to  him  when  they  last 
met  in  these  groves,  and  the  tumbling 
of  him  quick  into  Purgatory.  On 
with  you  in  Heaven's  name  !  the 
Grand  Duchess  will  recover  herself 
the  sooner  for  this  dismal  choir  of 
screams  being  hushed,  and  meats  and 
drinks  will  be  sweeter  in  all  our 
mouths  than  groans  and  cries." 

Talbot  did  not  wait  to  see  the 
effect  of  His  Eminence's  cheerful 
scepticism.  Regardless  of  the  bruised 
hoof,  he  had  swung  himself  on 
Griselda's  back,  urging  her  with  heel 
and  hand  over  the  mossy  turf  in 
advance  of  the  company  still  halted 
in  confusion  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tall  yew  hedge.  A  prescience  of 
evil  was  strong  upon  him,  and  he 
rode  to  snatch  his  wife  from  some 
unknown  danger. 

Skirting  the  further  end  of  the 
plantation  he  rode,  guided  by  cheery 
farmyard  noises,  into  the  stable  court- 
yard. There  were  no  servants  about, 
id  the  sunshine  and  the  pigeons  had 
space  to  themselves ;  the  latter 
>wering  up  under  his  horse's  feet, 
carried  the  rider's  eyes  involuntarily 
after  them  till  the  look  rested  where 
the  birds  had  done, — on  the  gallery 
in  which,  white  and  smiling,  stood 
ima's  self. 

Her  cry  of  warning  against  the 
woodwork  had  scarcely  been 
uttered  before  Talbot  was  at  her  side. 
Kisses,  broken  words,  tender  touches, 
and  then  a  coherent  question  came 
from  the  Englishman.  "  Do  you 
know  whose  is  the  roof  that  has 
sheltered  you  1 " 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  To-day 
and  yesterday,  when  my  fever  left  me, 
I  have  seen  none  save  the  old  crone 
who  brings  me  food,  and  she  is  deaf 
as  a  blue-eyed  cat.  In  another  day  I 
should  have  had  strength  enough  to 
make  my  way  to  the  Riccardi,  and 
demand  news  of  you  from  the  Car- 
dinal himself." 


"  Ah,  if  you  wish  for  a  farewell 
benediction,  now's  your  chance  !  The 
Cardinal  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  you  at  this  moment ;  the  Orti 
Oricellari  witnesses  to-day  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Capelli !  " 

"  The  Orti  Oricellari  !  Blood  of 
Christ !  it  cannot  be  that  this  is  her 
house,  that  I  have  eaten  her  bread 
in  these  days  ! " 

"The  miracle  is  that  you  have 
eaten  it,  and  live.  Quick,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to 
Florence,  before  our  pretty  Duchess 
finds  out  that  her  sister-in-law  after 
all  has  accepted  her  hospitality,  and 
has  no  stomach  to  pay  the  bill  ! 
Quick,  for  my  mind  misgives  me 
that  a  storm  is  brewing;  that  Car- 
dinal of  yours  strikes  me  as  one 
whose  forgiveness  is  likely  to  wipe 
off  all  scores  once  for  all." 

He  drew  Fiamma  to  the  edge  of 
the  balcony,  but  recoiled  instantly, 
as  voices  and  footsteps  announced  the 
approach  of  various  grooms  and  horse- 
boys approaching.  "  We  must  not  be 
seen  here,"  he  said.  "  Come,  let's  try 
if  a  way  out  cannot  be  found  through 
the  lofts  beyond." 

Almost  carried  by  him,  Fiamma 
yielded  to  his  guidance,  passing  over 
floors  thickly  laid  with  ears  of  maize 
drying  in  the  sunshine  and  pumpkin- 
seeds  gathered  into  heaps.  A  rough 
flight  of  wooden  stairs  led  them  into 
a  lower  story,  but  affording  no  hint 
of  exit  from  its  shaded  rooms. 

Fiamma  stopped  abruptly,  as  a 
laugh  reached  her  ears,  every  fibre  of 
her  shaking  in  a  vibration  of  hatred 
at  the  thin  silvery  tone.  Talbot  had 
heard  it  too.  In  a  stride  he  had 
reached  an  oriel,  clinging  like  a 
swallow's  nest  to  the  wall  and  looking 
down  at  right  angles  on  a  small 
luxurious  loggia  some  thirty  feet  be- 
low, belonging  to  the  main  building 
of  the  pavilion.  The  occupants  of 
the  loggia  were  four,  Page  Cosmo, 
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scared  but  observant  behind  Cardinal 
Medici's  chair,  placed  on  the  left 
hand  of  Duchess  Bianca  and  her 
bridegroom  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  ghostly  herald  of  the  gardens 
had  evidently  wrecked  the  precon- 
certed order  of  the  feast,  the  bride's 
hysterical  terror  making  imperative 
excuse  for  her  withdrawal  into  privacy 
with  the  husband  and  his  brother. 
That  ecclesiastical  brother,  indeed, 
seemed  her  reliance  as,  pale  and  wild- 
eyed,  she  crouched  rather  than  sat 
under  the  ducal  canopy,  one  white 
hand  clinging  to  the  scarlet  sleeve  at 
her  left  as  to  a  scapular.  The  cool 
mocking  voice  was  obviously  reassur- 
ing to  her  superstitious  agony ;  as  it 
whispered  to  her,  her  forced  laughter 
answered  with  slavish  readiness. 

A  half  of  the  predicted  hour  had 
gone  by. 

The  couple  looking  down  on  the 
silent  group  noticed  that  one  precau- 
tion at  least  was  practised  by  the 
Venetian.  She  ate  nothing,  even  the 
snow-topped  sherbet  before  her  re- 
maining untouched.  The  Cardinal 
seemed  to  understand  her  abstinence, 
waving  aside  the  page's  proffers  of 
delicate  cates,  but  Duke  Francesco 
made  up  for  both  ;  he  ate  voraciously, 
holding  out  at  last  the  purple  chalice 
affected  by  him  for  drink.  As  he 
did  so,  the  Cardinal  turned  in  his 
seat,  taking  a  bowl  of  peculiar  shape 
from  Cosmo's  hands.  The  square- 
tipped  fingers,  hidden  in  the  shadow 
of  the  scarlet  sleeve,  hovered  over  the 
goblet's  edge.  Talbot,  looking  down, 
could  not  be  sure  that  he  had  seen 
such  a  powder,  as  yesterday  had  been 
mingled  by  those  fingers  in  Messer 
Babuino's  wine,  shaken  stealthily  out 
into  the  cup. 

"Brother,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "you, 
as  well  as  I  have  heard  with  sorrow 
and  shame  the  vile  slander  infecting 
your  city  of  Florence, — that  this  sweet 
daughter  of  St.  Mark  was  not  widow 


when  she  became  your  wife.  To 
"public  disproof  of  such  a  tale,  as  well 
as  for  the  easing  of  your  private  mind, 
I  hold  in  these  hands  the  skull  of 
Messer  Pietro  Bonaventuri  which  I 
have  had  wrought  into  a  drinking-cup, 
and  I  pray  your  acceptance  of  this 
trifling  token  of  a  brother's  regard 
for  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Medici." 

The  dark  Duke  flung  out  a  hand, 
almost  snatching  the  ghastly  white 
bowl  in  its  gold  setting.  Lifting  it 
to  his  mouth  he  drank  fiercely,  thrust- 
ing it  as  he  finished,  against  his  wife's 
lips. 

"  Drink,  thou  !  "  he  commanded. 

The  woman  shrank  back  silently, 
turning  her  blue  eyes  on  the  Cardinal 
in  agonised  appeal.  The  churchman 
touched  the  hand  that  clung  to  him 
with  cool  light  fingers.  "  Madonna 
is  not  minded  to  pledge  you,  Cecco," 
he  intervened.  "  What,  man,  a 
woman  does  not  lose  her  memory 
though  she  marries  again !  'Tis  not 
reason  to  expect  her  to  press  her 
dainty  lips  to  a  husband's  skull,  as 
though,  curled  and  comely,  it  had 
never  lain  on  her  bosom  !  " 

"  She  shall  drink  !  "  muttered  the 
Duke  savagely.  "She  has  always 
had  a  hankering  for  the  fellow ;  if 
she  has  not,  she  shall  prove  it  by 
drinking  now.  Drink,  wench,  I  say ! " 

With  both  white  hands  locked 
round  the  hairy  wrist,  Bianca  was 
pushing  the  cup  aside,  her  eyes  fixed 
in  a  stare  on  the  smouldering  fire  in 
Francesco's.  For  a  moment  or  so 
the  Cardinal  looked  on  idly  at  her 
resistance,  then,  with  the  gesture  of 
one  who  wearies  of  a  spectacle,  he 
drew  out  a  jewelled  timepiece,  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand  as  the  silent 
struggle  went  on. 

The  Grand  Duke  started  up  sud- 
denly in  his  place.  His  dark  face  had 
become  convulsed,  and  unmistakeable 
madness  glowed  in  the  blackness  of 
his  eyes.  He  grasped  his  wife's  neck 
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above  the  rubies,  clutching  it  till  the 
pale  mouth  opened  in  a  gasp  at  the 
rim  of  the  cup  held  to  it. 

With  a  smile  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  watch.  "  The 
hour  is  over,  madonna,  drink  and  fear 
nothing,"  he  said. 

A  light  of  incredible  relief  shot 
over  Bianca's  face,  as  taking  the  cup 
in  both  hands  she  drank  what  was 
left  of  the  wine  in  it.  "  It  has  been 
an  hour  of  Purgatory  !  "  she  cried, 
letting  the  empty  skull  fall  and  roll 
on  the  marble  mosaics  of  the  floor. 
As  it  fell,  the  Cardidal  rose,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
loggia.  In  his  attitude  was  a  silent 
suggestion  of  some  passionless  Fate, 
who  looks  on  with  weary  indifference 
at  the  fulfilment  of  a  tragedy  which 
it  has  planned.  From  the  falling  of 
the  cup,  his  part  seemed  to  have 
changed  from  actor  to  spectator. 

Fiamma  in  the  oriel  above  clung 
with  a  quick  gasp  to  her  husband's 
shoulder.  The  Duke  was  by  stealthy 
inches  sliding  back  his  gilded  chair, 
the  hand  that  hung  slack  at  his  side 
holding  a  knife  filched  from  the  table, 
his  hungry  eyes  fixed  on  the  woman 
beside  him.  "  Let  us  get  out  of  this 
house  of  blood  ! "  the  girl  whispered. 
Shuddering  with  prevision  of  evil,  the 
couple  rushed  from  the  oriel,  flying 
through  the  empty  rooms  in  search 
of  an  outlet  from  the  pavilion  that 
seemed  to  them  an  anteroom  of  hell. 

A  door   flung   in   the  lock  behind 

them,  slammed  jarringly  through  the 

quiet   house.       The   noise  seemed   to 

rouse    Bianca    from    the    torpor   into 

which    she    had    fallen.       "  I    come, 

1  Pietro,   I  come  ! "    she    cried,   a  long 

trill   of  laughter  through  her  words. 

i  Again  and  again  she  laughed,  peal  on 

i  i  peal    of    jangled    sweetness,    as    with 

1 '  catlike  swiftness  she  pounced  on  the 

I  skull    lying    where    she    had    cast   it. 

Tossing    it  from    palm   to    palm,   she 

I  linade  an  unseeing  step  forward,  thus 
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baulking   the   Grand    Duke's   sudden 
stealthy  spring. 

"  Cassandra's  vengeance  !  " 

A  hoarse  beast-like  yell  mingled 
with  the  awful  merriment  rippling 
down  the  walls,  as  Piccolo  shot  across 
the  Capelli's  path,  bringing  her  to  her 
knees  in  his  wild  spring.  She  did 
not  struggle  against  the  clutch.  On 
her  knees,  with  a  long  shriek  of 
terrible  silver  laughter,  she  flung  her 
white  arms  above  her  head .  "Pietro, 
the  door  is  shut ! "  she  cried,  and 
thereafter  lay  very  still. 

The  name  on  her  lips  seemed  to 
lash  the  Grand  Duke  into  frenzy. 
Growling,  slavering,  like  a  beast  over 
its  prey,  he  had  leapt  on  her,  stabbing 
the  dead  white  bosom  with  savage 
strokes. 

"Help!  the  Duke  is  ill!"  The 
Cardinal  broke  his  long  silence  with 
the  call.  At  the  sound  the  madman 
on  the  floor  rose  suddenly ;  while  one 
could  count  ten  he  stood  upright, 
looking  from  his  brother  to  the  woman 
with  wide  eyes  and  open  mouth  at 
his  feet.  Then  he  too  fell  heavily, 
across  his  dead  Duchess,  and  the 
world  went  out  for  him. 

"A  madness  came  upon  the  Duke, 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  is  slain  by 
his  hand." 

The  Cardinal  muttered  it  as 
though  in  rehearsal  for  the  revellers 
now  rushing  together  at  Cosmo's  re- 
peated cries.  But  he  still  maintained 
his  negligent  attitude,  looking  with 
wholly  steady  eyes  at  dead  Bianca 
lying  in  her  blood,  which  welled  out 
over  her  dead  bridegroom's  satin,  over 
the  dead  dwarf  in  whose  body  one  of 
those  mad  strokes  had  been  sheathed 
as  he  lay  grasping  his  enemy,  lest, 
at  the  last,  she  should  slip  through 
Death's  fingers. 

The  Medici  pinched  his  lips  together 
with  a  slight  expression  of  disgust 
"  Why  could  not  Cecco  have  left  well 
alone  1  "  he  murmured.  "  Babuino 
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by  the  sacrifice  of  the  hours  remain- 
ing to  him,  had  shown  me  how  to 
make  things  sure.  Blood  is  always 
in  execrable  taste." 

The  coming  night  brought  an 
awakening  wind  through  the  gardens. 
The  Cardinal  moved  to  greet  it,  his 
eyes  turned  from  the  blood-stained 
marbles  to  the  green  park  without, 
across  which  two  figures  had  just 
struck  into  view.  His  Eminence 
looked  as  though  the  sight  of  living 


figures  in  a  living  world  brought  some 
refreshment  with  it.  A  tolerant  smile 
came  to  his  lips  as  he  recognised  the 
tall  figure  of  the  Englishman  support- 
ing the  drooping  form  of  the  girl  at 
his  side,  their  faces  turned  to  the 
west  where  the  brightening  gold 
showed  as  an  augury  of  good  days 
to  come.  The  smile  deepened,  and 
it  was  not  an  unkindly  one. 

"  The     board      is     swept  !  "      he 
muttered. 


THE 
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"  CONTROVERSY,"  says  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-Table,  "  equalises 
fools  and  wise  men,  and  the  fools 
know  it."  To  anyone  thinking  over 
some  of  the  more  noted  literary 
controversies, — those  for  example 
concerning  the  identity  of  Shake- 
speare, the  quantity  of  Homers,  or 
the  obscurity  of  Browning,  which 
occur  as  regularly  as  the  dog-days 
and  seem  to  be  infinitely  more  heating 
— the  above  quotation  gains  in  fitness 
and  truth.  It  is  not  indeed  entirely 
true ;  on  the  subject  of  Bacon,  to  take 
an  instance,  I  do  not  myself  find  an 
exactly  even  distribution  of  wisdom 
between  Mrs.  Gallup  and  Mr.  Lang. 
And  that  is  not  merely  because  I  am 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lang's 
view ;  because  I  prefer  to  think 
of  an  individual  called  Shakespeare 
as  distinct  from  another  individual 
called  Bacon,  just  as  in  a  cool  hour 
I  like  to  regard  Homer  as  one  rather 
than  many — and  by  all  means  a  man 
rather  than  a  woman,  and  am  willing 
to  share  with  Browning  at  least  a  part 
of  the  shame  of  not  being  able  to  eluci- 
date SORDELLO  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender  as,  according  to  Macaulay, 
scholars  read  Plato;  rather  it  is 
because  I  find  Mr.  Lang's  articles 
more  grammatical,  more  logical,  more 
amusing  than  Mrs.  Gallup's.  The  an- 
tagonists do  not  seem  to  me  to  write, 
so  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  on  the 
same  level.  It  may  be  that  neither  of 
them  has  any  real  advantage,  inasmuch 
•  as  neither  of  them  can  by  any  means 
agree  to  think  that  any  gibe,  logical 
conviction,  or  historical  evidence 
(internal ,  or  external)  could  in  any 
way  change  their  inalienable  rights  to 


consider  Shakespeare  the  man  they 
take  him  to  be  ;  but  the  advantage  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  is  not  really  a 
great  consideration. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  a  possibility  of  it,  the  controversial 
mode  reduces  the  affair  to  a  battle  of 
words.  For  in  the  art  of  duelling, 
literary  or  otherwise,  there  are  so 
many  laws  and  preliminary  courtesies, 
— the  measuring  of  weapons,  the  grand 
salute,  the  conventional  attitude — 
which  must  all  be  observed,  that, 
before  they  are  done  with,  an  American 
has  won  the  Derby  and  the  issue  is 
of  no  importance.  By  too  much 
finessing  in  fact,  the  wise  men  and  the 
fools  are  reduced  to  an  equality. 

Perhaps  the  wise  men  know  it, 
however,  as  well  as  the  fools.  I  am 
induced  indeed  to  believe  that  literary 
controversialists  for  the  most  part 
have  regarded  their  essays  as  a  kind 
of  gymnastic,  and  have  waged  their 
feuds  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
them  against  the  day  of  their  solitary 
wrestling  with  untruth.  At  present 
that  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the 
attitude.  Why  otherwise  should  our 
controversialists  be  so  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  outside  of  the  cups 
and  platters?  Questions  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  split  infinitive,  of 
the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  placing 
the  epexegetic  apostrophe  over  the 
contractions  cant  and  wont ;  of  the 
best  method  of  misquoting  some  verse 
which  has  no  interest  whatever  apart 
from  its  misquotability ;  of  the  com- 
parative preponderance  of  old  English 
or  New  American  in  the  application 
of  such  words  as  ker-blinkety  or  hog's- 
wash, — questions  like  these  one  might 
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have  supposed  to  be  drier  than  dust 
to  the  ordinary  man.  Yet  on  behalf 
of  a  split  infinitive  the  most  peace- 
ful citizens  will  dash  into  the  lists, 
supported  on  the  one  side  by  Shake- 
speare and  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  on  the 
other  by  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  and  Milton; 
leading  minor  poets  will  be  induced 
to  join  the  fray,  and  be  paid  for  doing 
it ;  there  will  be  furies  and  panics, 
trumpetings  and  dust.  In  the  end, 
no  doubt,  the  excitement  will  die 
down ;  the  order  to  retire  from  battle 
will  be  given ;  and  an  editor  will 
award  laurels  in  a  leading  article  full 
of  literary  fervour  and  redolent  of 
Fleet  Street.  No  doubt,  also,  Grammar 
requires  her  knight-errants  at  times, 
and  the  Muse  in  whose  charge  the 
English  language  lies  is  grateful  to 
them.  But  why  are  the  knights  so 
many  1  And  what  is  the  so  great 
attraction  of  their  subject  at  the 
present  time  that  they  secure  a  better 
audience  than  did  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Professor  Huxley  at  loggerheads  over 
the  miraculous  behaviour  of  the 
Gadarean  swine  ? 

For  one  reason,  I  suppose,  we  are 
become  more  practical.  Practical  is 
the  word,  I  am  told,  whatever  it  may 
mean.  We  have  discovered  in  this 
instance  that  the  Free-thinkers  of  the 
middle  Victorian  era  were  so  much 
more  free  with  their  lips  than  witk 
their  meditations,  and  with  their  pens 
than  with  their  thoughts,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  fight  shy  of  abstract  dis- 
cussion. Only  philosophers  can  dis- 
pute for  any  length  of  time  about  the 
Thing- in-itself,  and  they  require  more 
space  than  is  usually  at  their  disposal 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  We 
cannot  blame  the  Press  in  this  matter. 
It  is  impossible  for  even  an  evening 
paper  to  pretend  that  there  is  news 
about  the  Thing-in-itself,  or  that 
everybody  requires  it,  or  that  it  is 
a  bargain.  It  would  leave  a  poster 
desolate ;  and  it  lacks  the  element 


which  is  even  more  important  than 
novelty  or  cheapness, — the  element 
of  familiarity,  which  makes  the  sea- 
serpent  a  perennial  boon.  Whereas, 
— to  return  to  the  more  popular  sub- 
jects of  controversy — our  fellow-citi- 
zens know  a  split  infinitive  when  it 
is  pointed  out  to  them ;  they  have 
very  likely  misquoted  the  line  in 
question  themselves,  at  a  literary 
society ;  they  are  anxious  to  learn 
if  they  can  omit  apostrophes  (thus 
saving  time)  without  falling  away 
from  respectability;  and  it  is  easy 
to  rouse  a  spirit  of  patriotism  over 
the  derivation  of  ker-blinkety. 

I  have  often  thought  that  we 
plunge  into  controversy  with  a  view 
to  helping  the  editors  of  the  news- 
papers we  subscribe  to  and  in  the 
hope  of  making  those  newspapers 
more  interesting,  We  know  that 
editors  have  a  very  difficult  task  in 
securing  bright  matter,  and  the 
country  is  frequently  in  danger  of 
dropping  either  its  empire  or  its 
h's.  A  word  in  time  produces  nine, 
and  it  is  no  ignoble  feeling  that 
prompts  us  to  rouse  a  nation  under 
the  anonymous  title  of  "Pater 
Patrise,"  "Happy  on  Soda-water" 
or  "a  Mother  of  Ten."  Neverthe- 
less, though  there  is  a  classic  instance 
to  the  contrary,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  anonymity  belongs  to  the  highest 
walks  of  controversy.  We  like  to 
know  who  it  is  that  is  sparring,  and 
how  he  takes  the  counter;  nor  can 
we  tolerate  anything  that  savours, 
like  the  anonymous  letter,  of  hitting 
below  the  belt.  The  instance  to  the 
contrary  was  supplied  by  the  LETTERS 
of  Junius,  and  a  large  part  of  their 
interest,  even  at  the  time,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  everybody  thought  he  knew 
who  had  written  them,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  contradict  everybody  else 
who  thought  differently.  But  when 
"  Verbum  Sap  "  (in  a  letter  as  long 
as  the  editor  will  permit)  engages 
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"  Nestor  "  in  a  light  discussion  as  to 
the  correct  fall  of  the  accent  in 
acatalectic  tetrameters,  the  public 
remains  cooler  than  even  the  some- 
what academic  nature  of  the  subject 
warrants.  "  Nestor's  "  satire  loses 
its  edge,  "  Verbum  Sap's  "  indignation 
falls  flat,  if  either  is  but  a  shadow 
unidentifiable.  But  let  "  Nestor  " 
name  himself,  and  give  his  address 
(though  it  be  but  Upper  Tooting)  ; 
let  "  Verbum  Sap  "  do  likewise,  and 
the  applause  follows  in  due  course. 
The  nature  of  the  tetrameter  may  not 
be  determined,  but  that  is  no  great 
matter.  Not  truth,  but  controversy 
is  the  thing. 

The  controversialists  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries 
understood  this.  It  did  not  vastly 
concern  Dean  Swift  whether  Bentley 
and  Wotton  were  justified  or  not  in 
declaring  the  EPISTLES  OF  PHALARIS 
to  be  both  valueless  and  apocryphal ; 
nor  was  it  that  larger  question  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and 
.odern  writers,  which  inspired  him 
write  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 
t  was  enough  that  his  patron,  Sir 
illiam  Temple,  was  all  for  the 
ancients,  and  that  in  the  dispute 
t  arose  "  the  town  highly  resented 
see  a  person  of  Sir  William 
'emple's  character  and  merits 
ughly  used  by  the  two  gentlemen 
aforesaid."  These  naturally  followed 
his  participation  in  that  quarrel  in 
which  "whole  rivulets  of  ink  have 
been  exhausted  and  the  virulence  of 
both  parties  violently  and  enormously 
augmented,"  and  the  writing  of  that 
manuscript,  from  which,  as  the  book- 
sellers' preface  relates,  "  by  the  injury 
of  fortune  or  weather,  being  in  several 
places  imperfect,  we  cannot  learn  to 
which  side  the  victory  fell."  Victory 
was  the  last  thing  Swift  desired.  He 
had  too  great  a  scorn  for  those 
trophies  (written  in  that  "  malignant 
liquor  "  compounded  of  gall  and 


copperas)  which  relate  "  a  full  im- 
partial account  of  such  a  battle  "  and 
how  the  victory  fell  clearly  to  the 
party  that  set  them  up  and  are 
"  called  books  of  controversy." 

To  us  it  seems  strange  now  that 
a  matter  so  vast  and  so  vague  as  the 
relative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 
writers  should  have  been  debated  for 
years  from  country  to  country.  As 
though  any  outcome  could  be  ex- 
pected !  But  it  permitted  of  an 
unlimited  supply  of  loose  thought  to 
be  bandied  about  in  the  strict  and 
polished  language  of  the  day;  and 
since  in  addition  no  one  could  by  the 
nature  of  the  argument  keep  to  any 
one  point,  it  served  admirably  for 
controversy.  So  did  Pope's  ESSAY  ON 
MAN,  which  was  intended  to  set  forth 
in  heroic  couplets  the  science  of 
human  nature.  How  loose  the 
thought  that  went  to  make  a  con- 
troversy could  be  is  clear  from  Pope's 
revised  version  of  his  famous  leading 
lines.  "  Let  us,"  they  run  in  the 
accepted  edition, 

Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate   free  o'er   all  this  scene  of 

man; 
A  mighty  maze  1   but  not  without  a 

plan. 

But  the  first  version  omitted  the 
not  in  the  fourth  line ;  and  from  "  a 
mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan  " 
Pope  felt  just  as  capable,  it  seems,  of 
constructing  his,  or  rather  Boling- 
broke's,  philosophy.  And  great  was 
his  indignation  when  M.  Crousaz 
condemned  the  poem  as  leading  to 
infidelity. 

Writers  were  all  controversialists 
then,  partly  because  it  was  an  age 
that  loved  debate— ("  I  think  I  have 
not  been  attacked  enough  for  it," 
said  Dr.  Johnson  of  one  of  his 
pamphlets.  "I  never  think  I  have 
hit  hard  unless  it  rebounds  ") — partly 
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because  so  many  writers  were  in  the 
pay  of  political  factions,   and   litera- 
ture was  criticised  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  while  politics  degene- 
rated often  into  a  literary  controversy. 
No  little  interest  would  attach  to  a 
study  of  how  far  literature  was  affected 
by    politics    and    vice    versa   at    that 
period.     The  triumph  of  literary  men 
in  the  political  sphere  was  gained  at 
the   end    of    the   eighteenth   century 
by   the   French    Encyclopaedists    and 
by    Rousseau;    and    Shelley    in    his 
preface  to  ADONAIS  would   make  us 
believe   that  the   politicians   of   THE 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW  had  their   little 
triumph   in    breaking   Keats's  heart, 
though  Keats  himself  denied  it.     Cer- 
tainly the  influence  of  the  pen  seems 
to   have   stirred    angrier    feuds    and 
more  bitter  antagonists  than  even  in 
the  early  days  of  the  City-State,  when 
a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  thought 
capable  alone  and  unaided  of  corrupt- 
ing a  nation,  when  Aristophanes  threw 
all  his  satirical  powers  into  the  task 
of  ridiculing  Euripides  for  the  perilous 
abuse  of  sibilants,  and   Socrates   for 
his    arguments   was    made   to   drink 
hemlock.     The  poets  and  wits  of  the 
Georgian   period   indulged    the   same 
fury  without  receiving  the  same  pro- 
vocation ;     the     same    denunciations 
without  possessing  the  same  morality, 
the  same  abuse  of  persons  (not  with- 
out humour  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
brimming  often  with  wit),  but  usually 
without  conviction  and  always  with- 
out excuse.     Quidquid  agunt  homines, 
— whether  it  was  the  unconstitutional 
behaviour  of  kings   or    the    illiterate 
versifying  of  one  of  the  Grub  Street 
race,  a  controversy  could  be  made  of 
it,  to  keep  the  town  amused   for   a 
week.  *  For    "if    a    known   scoundrel 
or  blockhead  but  chance  to  be  touched 
upon,"  Pope  wrote  "  a  whole  legion  is 
up  in  arms,  and  it  becomes  the  com- 
mon   cause    of    all    scribblers,    book- 
sellers, and  printers  whatsoever."     It 


needed  not  so  important  a  subject  as 
the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modern  authors ;  the  demerits  of  a 
third-rate  poetaster  like  Theobald 
were  enough, — enough  at  least  to 
make  THE  DUNCIAD. 

Burke  set  controversy  on  a  higher 
level ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  our  modern  controversialists  that 
they  seldom  forget  to  be  polite.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  have  not 
proved  of  the  happiest  nature.  The 
late  Mr.  Buchanan's  anonymous  attack 
on  the  Fleshly  School  of  poetry,  as 
he  called  it,  brought  more  odium  upon 
himself,  when  he  was  discovered  to 
be  Anon,  than  upon  the  objects  of 
his  condemnation ;  nor  has  Mr.  Swin- 
burne increased  in  universal  favour 
by  eulogising  Dickens  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  language 
that  might  be  the  Billingsgate  of 
Parnassus.  Controversy  moreover  is 
rendered  difficult  when  to  agree  with 
your  adversary  is  impertinent,  while 
to  disagree  is  contemptible.  But 
Mr.  Swinburne  was  ever  prone,  like 
his  master  Catullus,  to  "  make  mouths 
at  our  speech." 

A  better  exponent,  perhaps  the 
best,  of  the  controversial  art  was 
Heine.  "  I  know  not  if  I  deserve 
that  a  laurel  wreath  should  one  day  be 
laid  on  my  coffin.  Poetry,  dearly  as  I 
have  loved  it,  has  always  been  to  me 
but  a  divine  plaything.  I  have  never 
attached  any  great  value  to  poetical 
fame ;  and  I  trouble  myself  very 
little  whether  people  praise  my  verses 
or  blame  them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin 
a  sword ;  for  I  was  a  brave  soldier 
in  the  liberation-war  of  humanity." 
Matthew  Arnold  demurred  to  this 
estimate,  vowed  that  Heine  was  very 
little  of  a  hero,  and  declared  that 
posterity  would  certainly  decorate  his 
tomb  with  the  emblem  of  the  laurel 
rather  than  with  the  emblem  of  the 
sword.  He  meant,  I  take  it,  that 
Heine's  claim  to  have  been  a  fighter 
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rather  than  a  poet  was  an  appeal  to 
the  nearer  posterity  rather  than  to 
that  larger  and  remoter  posterity  that 
alone  can  give  an  ultimate  verdict; 
that  controversy  depreciates  in  value 
with  the  years,  takes  its  part  and 
becomes  forgotten,  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  philosophers,  particular  in  its 
service  rather  than  universal.  But 
that  is  to  ignore  the  form  of  the 
fighter,  to  deny  in  effect  that  there 
is  an  art  of  controversy.  Not  what 
Heine  contended  for,  true  though  it 
may  have  been  and  of  pre-eminent 
importance  in  his  generation,  but  the 
methods  of  his  contentions  —  the 
baffling  wit,  the  heedless  verities,  the 
truths  of  the  aside,  the  paradox,  the 
parenthesis,  the  gay  insults  and  the 
retorts  courteous  or  uncourteous,  scat- 
tered freely  to  lie  or  to  be  blown 
away,  possess  in  themselves  the  touch 
of  universality,  and  will  make  the 
REISE-BILDER,  for  example,  remem- 
bered, it  may  be,  as  long  as  the  songs. 
For,  and  it  is  worth  repeating,  the 
end  of  the  controversialist  is  not  to 
gain  his  point,  but  to  have  f ought- 
well.  We  do  not  go  to  THE  BATTLE 
OF  THE  BOOKS  to  arrive  at  a  right 
understanding  of  the  relative  merits 
of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  but 
to  enjoy  the  wit  of  it  and  the  keen 
handling  of  figures  that  have  been 
given  the  breath  of  life  that  they 
might  be  transfixed  with  satire, 

She  therefore  gathered  up  her  person 
into  ah  octavo  compass :  her  body  grew 
white  and  arid  and  split  in  pieces  with 
dryness;  the  thick  turned  into  paste- 
board and  the  thin  into  paper;  upon 
which  her  parents  and  children  artfully 
strewed  a  black  juice,  or  decoration  of  gall 
and  soot,  in  form  of  letters  :  her  head  and 
voice  and  spleen  kept  their  primitive 
form  ;  and  that  which  before  was  a  cover 
of  skin  did  still  continue  so.  In  this 
guise  she  marched  on  towards  the 
Moderns,  indistinguishable  in  shape  and 
dress  from  the  divine  Bentley. 

That  is    how    Swift    contributes     to 


the  controversy  of  the  relative  merits, 
and  Heine's  comment  on  Saalfeld,  the 
anti-Napoleon  pedant  "  still  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,"  was  not  less 
irrelevant  and  delightful. 

Irrelevancy  and  wit,  the  power  to 
transfix  an  opponent  combined  with 
an  apparent  disregard  of  his  point, 
were  faculties  common  to  these  two 
great  controversialists,  though  some 
critics  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  controversial  art 
was  a  time  rather  when  very  solemn 
men  (Masters  of  Arts  and  Philo- 
sophers) discussed  very  solemn  themes 
with  bated  breath  and  pens  not  the 
less  ponderous  because  handled  with 
a  sense  of  enormous  responsibility. 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  from 
irrelevancy  and  wit  have  sprung  our 
modern  controversies, — a  degenerate 
result,  But  at  what  period  was 
there  any  Golden  Age?  Conscious 
of  responsibility  no  doubt  were  the 
medieval  philosophers,  who  were  for 
ever  waging  controversies  over  words, 
which,  as  Hobbes  said,  are  wise  men's 
counters.  Wit  they  were  mostly 
devoid  of,  but  irrelevancy  was  their 
distinguishing  feature.  Never  by 
any  chance  did  the  Nominalists  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  Realists, 
the  Realists  with  the  Nominalists. 
The  illimitable  literature  of  religious 
controversy  is  even  less  pointed,  for 
it  was  ever  the  use  of  the  zealot  to 
move  in  a  circle.  Each  behind  his 
own  line  of  demarcation,  like  French 
journalists  fighting  a  duel,  the  de- 
votees could  practise  their  favourite 
thrusts  and  parries,  double  and  circle, 
riposte  and  remise,  splendidly  wound- 
ing the  air,  but  never  one  another 
except  by  accident,  antagonists  so 
short-sighted  that  they  never  could 
see  each  other's  blade  or  breast. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  twentieth 
century  is  less  disposed  to  relevancy, 
though  it  may  be  more  frivolous. 
There  have  been  times  of  greater 
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earnestness  ;  as  when  the  middle  Vic- 
torians flocked  to  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, full  of  serious  thoughts,  or  as 
when  the  Puritans  refrained  one 
another  from  theatre-going  with  a 
commendable  social  sincerity ;  but 
earnestness  in  argument,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  is  no  guarantee  of 
relevancy.  The  more  earnest  the 
motive  of  the  controversialist,  the 
less  conspicuous  the  point, — of  his 
adversary :  Don  Quixote,  bent  on 
destroying  villains,  finds  himself  at 
strife  with  windmills  wildly  napping. 

Whether  it  is  profitable  to  have 
for  a  controversial  subject  something 
large  and  many-sided  is  a  question  to 
which  answers  vary.  It  would  seem 
as  though  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  inclination  was 
to  controvert  the  relative  merits  of 
authors  in  an  original  form ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  relative  merits  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  of  Tolstoi  and  Tur- 
geniev,  of  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Clement 
Scott.  In  another  battle  of  books, 
a  few  years  since,  Sir  Walter  Besant 
bestrode  the  tolerably  lively  corpse 
of  Mr.  Kipling,  defending  it  against 
all  comers,  and,  particularly,  if  I 
remember  right,  against  Mr.  George 
Moore. 

The  drawback  of  many  of  these 
encounters  was  that  the  safety  of  the 
principle  at  issue  was  usually  lost  in 
defending  the  person  supposed  to 
embody  that  principle.  Romantics 
would  extol  a  second  rate  Romanti- 
cist at  the  expense  of  Romance  ;  Real- 
ists would  hope  to  raise  the  cause  of 
Realism  by  advertising  the  circulation 
of  a  third-rate  Realistic  writer.  I 
can  only  recall  a  single  and  friendly 
controversy  in  which  the  opponents 
made  clear  their  issue,  that,  namely, 
conducted  in  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  RE- 
VIEW between  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  there 


again  the  issue  (which  amounted  to 
"What  is  the  end  of  art?")  was  so 
vast  that  those  two  delightful  writers 
came  forth  from  it  equally  scathe- 
less and  equally  unsuccessful,  having 
hardly  crossed  swords. 

On  the  whole  then  the  subject  of 
controversy  seems  of  little  importance ; 
any  apple  is  enough  to  make  literary 
discords,  "  known,"  as  Swift  has  it, 
"  to  the  world  under  several  names, 
as  disputes,  arguments,  rejoinders, 
brief  considerations,  answers,  replies, 
remarks,  reflections,  objections,  con- 
futations." It  may  be  a  pronounce- 
ment of  such  trifling  importance  as 
that  W.  H.  of  the  Shakespearean  son- 
nets is  the  Earl  of  So-and-so  (a  matter 
of  as  little  interest  surely  as  any  that 
could  be  raised);  or  it  may  be  so 
portentous  a  statement  as  that  which 
Wordsworth  (in  his  sonnet  on  the 
Sonnet)  made : 

With  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart — 

to  be  thus  contradicted  by  Browning, — 

Did  Shakespeare  so?    Then  the  less 
Shakespeare  he — 

a  statement  and  a  contradiction  that 
between  them  lead  to  the  profoundest 
question  that  can  be  asked  concerning 
literary  genius, — is  it  objective  or 
subjective  in  its  highest  form1?  Either 
statement  is  good  enough  to  make  a 
controversy ;  but  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  smaller  subject  may  be 
better  as  such  than  the  controversy 
concerning  the  larger,  as  anyone  may 
read  for  himself.  And  the  reason 
for  it, — if  I  may  repeat  myself  for 
the  last  time — is  clear  :  the  end  of 
controversy  is  not  to  convince,  but  to 
persuade ;  to  speak  skilfully  rather 
than  to  speak  the  truth. 

R.  E.  VERN^DE. 
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IT  was  a  large,  rambling  old  house, 
built  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century,  in  the  style  of  an  Indian 
compound  house,  with  a  broad  high 
verandah  (stoep)  in  front  and  a  large 
enclosed  yard  at  the  back.  'Far  away 
from  civilisation  it  stood,  for  the  little 

village  of  N ,  where  my  father 

ministered  as  a  Dutch  Reformed 
clergyman  (predikant),  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  back- veld  districts, 
some  three  hundred  miles  from  Cape 
Town  and  almost  half  that  distance 
from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town, 
it  was  one,  too,  that  needed  the  most 
constant  repair  and  attention,  for  the 
plaster  was  continually  falling  from 
the  walls  and  the  thatch  roof  was 
daily  in  danger  of  being  disordered  by 
the  hot  east  winds  that  blew  from  the 
Karroo.  Yet  with  all  its  faults,  and 
they  were  many,  the  congregation  of 

N regarded  the  house  as  a  most 

palatial  and  comfortable  mansion,  and 
wondered  what  the  parson  had  to 
complain  of. 

From  the  stoep  one  looked  down  on 
an  old  garden,  much  waste  land,  and 
an  arid  strip  of  boulder-strewn  veld 
that  extended  far  down  to  the  little 
river  which  was  usually  dry  in  sum- 
mer and  a  raging  torrent  in  the 
winter  months.  In  the  garden  stood 
a  tall  date  palm  that  never  fruited, 
a  clump  of  graceful  bamboos  round 
whose  stems  the  grenadillas  had 
wreathed  themselves  into  a  hopeless 
tangle,  and  a  row  of  old  orange  trees 
that  bore  a  plentiful  crop  in  early 
winter.  The  broad  garden  path  was 
overgrown  with  burweed,  the  irri- 
tating kweek  that  is  the  worst  annoy- 


ance of  gardeners  in  the  south-western 
province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 
little  hedge  of  rose  and  Australian 
myrtle  trees  that  bordered  it  no  longer 
retained  any  symmetry.  In  the  half 
sandy,  half  loamy  plots  that  had  been 
made  under  the  guava  trees  in  close 
proximity  to  the  orange  orchard,  were 
planted  in  summer  mealies  and  water- 
melons, cucumbers  and  others  of  the 
gourd  family,  together  with  beans, 
broccoli  and  broad-leaved  sweet  po- 
tatoes ;  but  in  winter  sweet  potatoes 
stood  there  alone,  blighted  by  the 
frost  that  had  turned  their  smooth 
green  to  inky  black  and  withered 
and  killed  their  leaves.  The  garden 
had  been  much  neglected  and  the 
water-furrows  which  had  been  cut 
for  irrigation  purposes  were  almost 
choked  with  sand  and  dead  leaves, 
but  the  soil  was  so  fertile  that  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  grew  luxuriantly 
till  Outa  Thomas,  the  Bantu  gardener, 
forgot  to  water  them  and  found  them 
shrivelled  and  dying  from  the  heat. 

The  house  stood  in  its  own  grounds, 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  one  street 
.that  the  village  boasted,  and  in  its 
bower  of  dark  green  foliage,  under 
the  old  oaks  and  the  sad-coloured 
gums,  it  made  a  pretty  picture.  The 
white  gables  that  overlooked  the 
garden  were  generally  cobwebby  and 
had  streaks  of  grey  and  yellow  run- 
ning down  them  where  the  rain  had 
left  its  traces  after  a  winter-night's 
revel  down  the  roof.  The  parson 
never  bothered  himself  about  that, 
and  when  the  mason  was  called  in 
periodically  to  attend  to  the  thatch  he 
was  allowed  to  work  his  own  will  on 
the  gables.  The  high  stoep  was  grass 
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grown  in  patches,  and  underneath  the 
steps  the  rank  burweed  had  pushed 
up  the  cement.  Below  the  stoep 
stood  a  row  of  gardenias,  planted,  it 
was  said,  by  the  builder  of  the  house 
some  twenty  years  ago  from  sprigs 
brought  direct  from  Florida.  In 
October  they  flowered  and  stretched, 
a  wall  of  white  that  scented  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  for  several  yards 
along  the  limpid  water-furrow  that 
ran  before  the  house.  Stepping  off 
the  stoep  you  walked  a  few  yards 
towards  the  little  wicket  gate,  and  as 
soon  as  that  had  been  passed  you 
found  yourself  in  the  street  that  led 
through  the  village.  A  little  farther 
down  you  came  to  the  market  square 
where  never  a  market  was  held, 
flanked  on  the  one  side  by  the  large, 
well  built  stone  gaol,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  one  architectural  beauty  of 
the  village,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church.  Then  came  a  row  of  strag- 
gling village  houses,  all  one  storied, 
with  green  painted  woodwork  and 
with  thatched  roofs  growing  mush- 
rooms and  yellow  senecio.  If  you 
felt  inclined  to  walk  farther,  the  road, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  left  the  shadow 
of  the  last  house,  became  rutty  and 
uneven,  brought  you  to  the  iron  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river.  Standing 
there  one  gained  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  tall  ranges,  perpetually  blue  with 
all  shades  of  azure  and  cobalt.  In 
the  morning  the  grey  mists  clung 
around  their  tops  and  the  sun  shone 
fiercely  upon  their  slopes  ;  but  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  air  was 
clear  and  calm  and  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  that  grew  in  the  river-bed  was 
wafted  towards  you,  the  mountains 
revealed  themselves  in  a  new  light. 
Like  the  changes  in  a  manganese  solu- 
tion, ever  altering,  kaleidoscopic,  there 
glowed  in  the  ravines  and  around  the 
coigns  of  the  huge  sandstone  masses 
a  wonderful  contrast  of  colours, 
crimson,  and  all  variations  of  red, 


yellow  like  the  colour  of  the  veld 
daisies,  blue  like  living  sapphire  or 
the  deep  shore-water  of  the  sea.  In 
the  middle  of  the  village  stood  the 
little  Anglican  church,  an  unpreten- 
tious structure,  for  the  congregation 
that  owned  it  was  neither  rich  nor 
numerically  strong.  N was  essen- 
tially a  Dutch  district,  and  though  it 
had  (and  still  has)  a  population  of 
more  than  six  thousand,  not  one 
thirtieth  of  that  number  were  English 
or  of  English  descent. 

It  was  a  back-veld  district,  and  as 
such  it  had  its  interest  and  its  attrac- 
tions which  could  not  be  rivalled  by 
any  other  district  nearer  to  the  all 
civilising  power  of  the  railroad.  Of 
my  father's  parishioners  there  were 
many  who  had  never  seen  the  sea, 
and  who  had  no  adequate  conception 
of  what  it  was  like  or  what  it  was 
useful  for.  Some,  again,  who  had 
seen  its  waters  at  the  nearest  fishing 
station,  which  indeed  was  in  the 
parish,  were  fond  of  it,  and  had  their 
own  boats.  Though  the  South  African 
Boer  is  essentially  a  farmer  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  will  prove  an  able 
and  skilful  sailor  when  he  has  had 
the  training  and  experience  necessary 
for  that  calling.  Some  of  the  farmers 

in  N possessed  their  own  boats 

at  the  fishing  station  and  went  to  sea 
with  as  much  confidence  and  handled 
their  boats  with  as  much  skill  as  do 
the  fishermen  of  Hastings.  But  these 
were  usually  the  men  who  lived  near 
the  sea  and  were  acquainted  with  its 
varying  moods.  They  neither  feared 
nor  misunderstood  it,  and  with  that 
innate  caution  which  is  the  mail 
characteristic  of  the  Boer  they  tool 
care  to  incur  no  risks  by  rashness  or 
neglect  of  precaution.  To  the  others, 
to  those  who  had  never  ventured  ii 
a  boat,  their  hardihood  seemed  almc 
heroic ;  and  when,  as  sometimes  ht 
pened,  an  accident  took  place  an( 
one  of  the  men  got  drowned  it  is 
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be  feared  that  less  sympathy  than 
criticism  was  lavished  upon  his  rela- 
tives. 

The  village  of  N was  compara- 
tively small,  its  inhabitants  numbering 
scarcely  more  than  two  hundred,  with 
a  population  of  some  thousand  natives 
who  dwelt  in  what  was  locally  known 
as  the  Camp.  Three  policemen,  all 
natives,  sufficed  to  look  after  the 
criminal  class,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  stock  thefts  and  occasionally 
a  minor  misdemeanour,  they  had  very 
little  work  to  do.  The  chief  constable 
who  acted  as  their  inspector  and  as 
public  prosecutor,  was  a  European, 
but  most  of  his  subordinates  at  the 
gaol  and  in  the  streets  were  coloured 
men.  The  system  worked  well  on  the 
whole,  although  negrophilism  is  an 
absent  virtue  in  the  country  districts 
in  South  Africa.  The  subordinates 
had  very  rarely  to  do  with  white  men, 
for  with  a  delicacy  that  spoke  well 
for  his  good  nature  the  chief  con- 
stable generally  contrived  to  be  on 
the  spot  when  a  warrant  had  to  be 
served  on  a  Duisman,  even  though 
the  offender  was  a  mere  vagrant. 
The  native  officials  had  to  do  princi- 
pally with  the  coloured  men  and  women 
in  the  location,  and  there  they  were 
looked  upon  as  endowed  with  plenary 
powers.  They  lived  in  their  huts  in 
the  location,  their  residences  being, 
however,  usually  more  commodious 
than  those  of  their  neighbours,  and 
in  their  spare  time  occupied  them- 
selves with  gardening  or  with  some 
trade.  The  oldest  of  them  was  reputed 
to  be  a  skilful  barber,  and  Outa 
Hans's  scissors  and  talent  were  in 
great  demand,  both  among  his  own 
class  and  in  the  village.  He  owed 
his  success  in  the  tonsorial  line  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  best  in- 
formed gossip  in  the  town  and  knew 
all  the  secrets  long  before  anyone  else 
dreamed  of  them.  I  can  still  see  him, 
coming  up  with  his  dark  blue  helmet, 


on  which  the  coat  of  arms  shone  like 
a  veritable  sun,  and  brimming  over 
with  good  nature  and  the  latest  in- 
formation concerning  the  doings  of 
everyone  about  whom  he  might  chance 
to  be  asked. 

There  are  few  places  on  earth  duller 
and    more    prosaic    than    an    African 

back- veld   town,  and   N was   no 

exception  to  the  rule.  The  inhabi- 
tants formed  a  little  coterie  in  which 
everybody  knew  everybody  else,  Dutch 
as  well  as  English,  and  lived  together 
in  amity  and  peacefulness.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking  racial 
feeling  was  much  less  predominant 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  indeed  at 

N it    was    conspicuous    by   its 

absence.  The  majority  of  the  Dutch 
farmers,  while  keenly  alive  to  the 
political  situation,  knew  their  English 
fellow  districtmen  too  well  to  be 
suspicious  of  or  angry  with  them, 
and  the  latter  were  too  few  to  take 
any  independent  line  of  action  with 
success.  The  electorate,  of  which  the 
village  was  the  centre,  had  always 
been  solidly  Bond,  and  there  was  not 
the  smallest  chance  that  a  non- 
Bondsman  would  be  returned,  for 
the  English  vote  was  a  negligeable 
quantity  and  what  there  was  of  the 
native  vote  went  whole-heartedly  with 
the  farmers.  Occasionally,  of  course, 
wranglings  occurred,  as  they  will 
always  occur  in  a  village  where  there 
are  two  sets  of  politicians,  but  these 
only  served  to  clear  the  air  and  make 
the  subsequent  fraternising  the  more 
agreeable.  At  the  time  of  the  Jame- 
son raid,  when  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  were  seething  with 
excitement,  the  good  people  of  N— 
calmly  discussed  the  matter  for  a 
few  days  and  then  amicably  consigned 
the  doctor  and  his  men  to  oblivion 
and  proceeded  to  arrange  for  their 
New  Year  celebrations.  At  present, 
judging  from  all  accounts,  this  com- 
mendable state  of  affairs  is  changed. 
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Many  of  the  men  who  wandered  about 
in  that  garden,  where  the  smell  of  the 
gardenias  lay  so  heavy  and  oppressive 
on  the  summer  air,  and  told  the  pastor 
all  their  griefs  and  cares,  have  perished 
on  commando,  rebels.  Others  have 
come  in  with  the  general  surrender 
and  are  awaiting  disfranchisement  or 
whatever  penalty  Parliament  may 
deem  fit  to  impose  upon  them.  The 
natives  in  the  location  have  been 
turned  into  an  armed  defence  force ; 
the  old  church  with  its  cock  crowned 
Flemish  spire  has  become  a  gaol,  and 
the  misnamed  market-place  a  huge 
camping  ground  for  the  irregular 
forces. 

Quiet,  Sleepy  Hollow-like  old 
N ,  for  which  the  weekly  arri- 
val of  the  post  cart  was  excitement 
sufficient  to  last  for  days,  which 
the  advent  of  a  commercial  traveller 
threw  into  a  fever  of  anticipation, 
and  the  coming  of  Queen's  birthday 
into  an  eagerness  of  preparation — 
how  much  must  it  have  thrilled  and 
throbbed  when  the  war  came  to  its 
confines  and  invaded  its  very  streets. 
The  little  Karroo  hills,  outlying  spurs 
of  the  great  ranges  beyond,  were 
turned  into  improvised  forts;  the 
solitary  street,  called  by  courtesy  the 
"  main  street,"  though  there  was  no 
other  with  which  it  could  be  con- 
founded, was  bisected  and  trisected 
by  rows  of  barbed  wire  and  block- 
houses made  of  sheet  iron ;  Outa 
Hans  the  barber  policeman  had  been 
put  into  khaki  and  wore  shoulder- 
straps  and  became  tremendously  more 
important ;  for  was  he  not  corporal  in 
very  person?  And  now  and  then 
from  the  neighbouring  farms  came 
the  straggling  groups  of  undesirables, 
men,  women  and  children,  and  were 
herded  on  the  market-place,  or  down 
near  the  river,  where  the  troopers' 
horses  had  trampled  down  all  the 
sweet-smelling  evening  flowers  and 
disturbed  the  white  herons  at  the 


pools.        Four     years     ago     no    one 

dreamed   of  such   things  and  N 

slept  peacefully  most  of  the  day  in 
summer  and  ate  baked  sweet  potatoes 
in  winter,  no  matter  how  agitated 
men's  minds  were  concerning  what 
was  happening  at  Pretoria  and  in  the 
States. 

My  father's  parish  was  an  exten- 
sive one.  To  travel  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other  needed  a  good  horse 
and  more  than  a  day  in  the  saddle, 
*for  the  roads  were  mere  tracks  in 
parts,  and  even  where  the  Divisional 
Council  was  supposed  to  look  after 
them  they  were  scarcely  much  better. 
Periodically,  generally  once  every  two 
months,  the  pastor  went  "  house 
visiting,"  calling  at  every  farm  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  district,  holding 
service  at  some  central  point,  baptis- 
ing here,  christening  there,  and  in- 
terviewing as  many  of  his  flock  as 
he  could  manage  to  find.  Late  on 
Saturday  evening  a  Cape  cart,  drawn 
by  four  horses  or  six  mules  as  the 
case  might  be,  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  house  of  one  or  other  of  the  elders 
of  the  congregation  who  had  been 
deputed  to  fetch  the  parson  for  one 
of  these  periodical  visitations,  and 
early  on  Monday  morning  the  self- 
same vehicle  stopped  at  the  back  door 
of  the  parsonage.  The  little  native 
boy  came  slowly  off  his  perch  behind 
and  stood  at  the  horses'  heads  and 
the  elder  stepped  round  to  the 
verandah  to  drink  coffee  and  make 
his  bow  to  the  predikant's  wife  before 
her  husband  came  out.  Sometimes,  as 
a  treat,  the  pastor  took  one  or  other 
of  his  children  with  him;  a  holiday 
on  a  farm,  away  from  the  sleepy  little 
village  with  its  second  class  public 
school,  was  something  to  look  forward 
to.  Many  a  time  have  I  sat  beside 
the  elder,  listening  to  his  tales  of  the 
veld  and  his  stories  (sometimes  en- 
tirely apocryphal)  about  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  the  puff-adder.  On 
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such  occasions  one  had  to  listen  in 
silence,  for  though  the  parson's  boy 
was  in  many  ways  a  privileged 
youngster  the  principle  that  children 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard  is 
nowhere  more  respected  than  in  the 
back-veld.  These  trips  were  ex- 
tremely interesting  although  by  no 
means  comfortable.  The  Cape  cart 
was  generally  heavy  laden,  for  in 
addition  to  the  personal  luggage  it 
bore  the  fodder  for  the  horses  and  the 
long  canvas  manger  (crib)  which  was 
attached  to  the  cart  pole  whenever 
the  animals  were  outspanned  and 
given  a  feed.  That  happened  every 
few  hours,  and  as  the  outspans  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  farmhouse, 
often  in  the  farmyard  itself,  the  horses 
and  cart  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
native  retainer  and  pastor  and  elder 
and  pastor's  son  retired  to  the  house. 
In  that  way  one  made  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  the  most 
interesting  characters,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  noting  how  the  real  life 
of  the  people  was  spent.  Sometimes 
the  most  surprising  and  out  of  the 
way  incidents  happened,  but  it  was 
expected  that  these  would  be  received 
in  solemn  and  decorous  silence,  and 
a  smile  or  an  unsympathetic  remark 
would  have  been  resented  as  the 
height  of  bad  breeding  and  discourtesy. 
One  had  to  put  up  with  many  incon- 
veniences and  discomforts,  but  under 
all  was  the  feeling  that  the  people 
were  doing  their  best  for  you  and 
that  they  were  striving  their  utmost 
to  make  your  stay  amongst  them 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  What  matter 
if,  as  sometimes  happened,  their  ideas 
and  yours  as  to  what  was  pleasant 

I  or  delightful  clashed  1 
On  one  occasion,  arriving  late  at  a 
little  farmhouse  near  a  magnificent 
salt  pan  on  which  the  rose-coloured 
flamingoes  stood  in  brilliant  ranks,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  little  accom- 
modation for  the  night,  but  as  the 


horses  were  dead  tired  and  the  next 
farm  was  two  hours  away,  the  limited 
accommodation  had  to  serve.  After 
outspanning  the  animals  and  attend- 
ing to  their  wants  we  entered  the 
little  cottage  and  were  introduced  to 
the  inmates.  My  father  knew  them 
well,  for  he  had  often  been  there  on 
house  visiting  work.  The  people 
were  not  poor  (few  of  the  back-veld 
farmers  are)  but  they  were  content  to 
exist  in  what  to  a  stranger  appeared 
to  be  the  direst  poverty.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  house  was  mean  and 
roughly  made,  and  there  was  an 
absence  of  those  inartistic  nicknacks 
which  one  generally  observes  in  the 
houses  of  South  African  farmers. 
Outside  stood  a  huge  blue-gum  tree 
in  which  a  colony  of  weaver-finches 
had  built  their  nests,  and  the  drop- 
pings from  the  branches  lay  thick  on 
the  stoep  which  seemed  as  if  it  had 
not  been  swept  for  years.  The  women 
who  came  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  us  were  slovenly  dressed,  and 
one  held  on  her  arm  a  child  whose 
eyes  were  almost  closed  from  ophthal- 
mia. They  had  not  seen  the  pre- 
dikant  for  almost  a  year  as  their  farm 
was  many  hours'  distance  from  the 
village  and  they  had  not  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  come  in  to  Com- 
munion (Nachtmaal)  more  than  once 
during  that  time.  The  old  woman  had 
a  lot  to  say  and  she  at  once  engaged 
my  father  in  an  animated  conversa- 
tion regarding  the  unfilial  conduct  of 
her  only  son,  a  tall,  handsome  boy, 
who  stood  in  the  background,  grin- 
ning aimlessly  at  the  company 
generally,  and  who  had  not  been  able 
to  master  his  catechism.  When  it 
became  nearly  time  for  supper  Mrs. 

M busied  herself  with  the  table 

and  by  and  by  announced  that 
"  Mynheer  may  sit  down  and  say  a 
good  word."  The  menu  consisted  of 
roast  beef,  decidedly  tainted,  home- 
made bread  and  butter,  protea  syrup 
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and  delicious  bush  tea  made  from  the 
leaves  of  a  veld  shrub  that  grew  on 
the  farm.  Hungry  as  we  were  the 
smell  of  the  beef  was  too  much  and 

as  in    Mrs.  M 's  opinion  it   was 

the  finest  part  of  the  meal  she  was 
naturally  concerned  that  our  helpings 
remained  unattacked.  Addressing 
herself  to  her  son  in  a  tone  of  tearful 
despair  she  asked  him  suddenly, 
"  Henni,  now  whatever  can  be  the 
matter  with  that  meat1?  Why,  it 
was  only  yesterday  when  we  found  the 
cow  dead  in  the  field"  and  totally  un- 
conscious that  her  revelations  would 
make  the  dish  all  the  more  impossible, 
she  proceeded  to  relate  how  Henni 
and  the  native  herd  had  come  across 
the  dead  cow  while  they  were  track- 
ing sheep,  and  as  the  animal  had 
only  died  of  a  broken  leg  and  was 
"entirely  fresh  yet,"  they  had  cut  it 
up  and  brought  home  the  meat. 

On  another  occasion  our  host  was 
one  of  the  richest  farmers  in  the 
district,  a  man  who  was  reputed  to 
be  worth  his  thousands  and  who  yet 
made  a  point  of  never  wearing  stock- 
ings or  boots.  Whether  he  did  this 
for  reasons  of  health,  or  not,  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  it  was  on  record 
that  only  once  had  he  been  seen  wear- 
ing shoes,  and  that  was  when  he  got 
married.  Then,  tradition  had  it,  he 
put  them  on  when  he  entered  the 
church  and  took  them  off  when  he 
left  it.  That  he  was  very  rich  there 
could  be  no  question.  His  farm  was 
extensive  and  fine  and  he  took  an 
interest  in  fruit  culture,  possessing 
a  splendid  orchard  of  apple  and  pear- 
trees.  Among  his  fellow  farmers 
he  was  respected  as  a  shrewd  and 
intelligent  old  man,  one  who  knew 
a  great  deal  about  practical  farming, 
and  feared  because  he  had  a  sharp 
tongue  and  could  use  it  with  sarcastic 
effect.  It  happened  once  that  sub- 
scriptions were  required  for  a  church 
bazaar  and  everyone  made  some  con- 


tribution towards  the  collection,  either 
in  money  or  in  kind.  In  due  course 
the  collectors  came  round  to  Uncle 
Tielman  and  solicited  his  aid,  but 
Uncle  declared  he  never  saw  much 
good  in  bazaars  and  gave  them  a 
small  basket  of  his  second  best  apples. 
Report  had  it  (with  how  much  truth 
it  is  difficult  to  say)  that  he  kept 
his  spare  cash  in  his  mill-house,  of 
which  he  kept  the  key,  and  that  he 
distrusted  banks  and  converted  all 
his  notes  into  hard  coin.  Yet  with 
all  his  wealth  Uncle  Tielman's  house 

was  hardly  better  than  Mrs.  M 's, 

and  his  ideas  of  comfort  did  not  in- 
clude such  a  thing  as  a  sofa. 

These  visitation  trips  lasted  a  week 
or  ten  days,  generally  beginning  on 
Monday  and  ending  on  Saturday. 
On  Wednesday  it  was  usual  to  hold 
a  special  service  at  some  central  farm, 
chosen  so  as  to  give  the  neighbouring 
residents  an  opportunity  of  attending. 
The  big  waggon-house,  a  feature  of 
every  Cape  farm,  was  cleared  out, 
the  carts  and  spring-waggons  being 
drawn  up  immediately  outside  the 
door  to  afford  more  sitting  accommo- 
dation for  the  worshippers,  and  bags 
of  grain  were  ranged  along  the  walls 
and  in  two  lines  down  the  middle  of 
the  building.  On  these  were  placed 
planks  which  served  as  seats.  Owing 
to  their  temporary  nature  it  not  in- 
frequently happened  that  one  of  the 
impromptu  pews  came  down  with  a 
crash  in  the  middle  of  the  service, 
precipitating  the  occupants  onto  the 
bench  in  front  which  in  its  turn  gave 
way.  But  these  little  accidents  were 
taken  in  good  part  and  rarely  dis- 
turbed the  congregation  seriously. 
The  pulpit  was  a  deal  box  covered 
with  a  new  table-cloth.  In  front  of 
it,  a  couple  of  feet  lower  down,  stood 
a  smaller  box,  also  covered  with  a 
table-cloth  and  this  held  the  bap- 
tismal font,  usually  a  soup-plate  filled 
with  water. 
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There  were  four  services  a  day  on 
the  farm  on  such  occasions,  for  as 
much  as  possible  had  to  be  made  out 
of  the  parson.  Early,  before  break- 
fast, there  would  be  a  prayer-meeting, 
attended  only  by  the  elderly  people, 
and  followed,  after  breakfast,  by  the 
main  service  in  the  barn.  At  this 
everyone  was  expected  to  be  present 
as  it  was  the  Communion  service,  but 
following  the  rule  which  prevailed  in 
the  village,  the  children  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  church  just  before  the 
Communion  service  was  begun.  Then 
came  dinner  (the  back-veld  knows 
not  of  lunch  at  midday)  and  after 
that  the  Thanksgiving  service  (Dank- 
zegging),  which  in  its  turn  was 
followed  by  a  short  children's  ser- 
vice. In  the  evening  there  was 
another  service,  usually  however  held 
in  the  dining-room  and  not  in  the 
barn  as  by  that  time  most  of  the 
farmers  had  left  for  their  homes. 
Between  these  various  services  the 
parson  was  expected  to  interview  as 
many  of  his  flock  as  he  conveniently 
could,  and  indeed  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them,  for  all  were  eager 
to  have  a  word  with  the  predikant. 
Everything  was  laid  before  him ;  he 
was  supposed  to  be  an  authority  not 
only  on  legal  and  medical  matters,  but 
to  have  some  commercial  knowledge 
also,  and  to  be  able  to  give  advice 
as  to  the  merits  of  different  traders, 
and  even  as  to  the  best  way  of 
treating  the  latest  disease  among  the 
beasts. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  such 
special  occasions  the  parson  has  to 
put  up  with  more  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  than  at  any  other  time. 
Yet  on  the  whole  he  is  treated  as  the 
first  guest.  The  best  room  is  given 
to  him,  and  his  hostess  shows  him  by 
various  little  acts  of  kindness  that  if 
he  is  not  comfortable  it  is  not  for  lack 
of  efforts  and  intention  to  make  him 
so.  Sleeping  accommodation  is  then 


necessarily  limited,  and  the  host  and 
hostess  have  their  hands  full  to  pro- 
vide for  the  many  friends  who  take 
advantage  of  their  hospitality.  As 
the  service  is  generally  arranged  to 
take  place  at  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant farms  the  discomforts  are  not 
however  so  great  as  they  might  other- 
wise be,  and  all  shortcomings  are 
accepted  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  resig- 
nation, and  the  courteously  expressed 
warning,  '*  You  must  take  verlief  (pot- 
luck),"  smoothes  many  things. 

On  one  occasion  my  father  had  to 
proceed  to  an  adjoining  parish  of 
which  he  happened  to  be  the  Con- 
sulent,  or  acting  minister,  for  the 
purpose  of  consecrating  a  new  chapel 
that  had  recently  been  built.  I 
accompanied  him  and  shared  his  room 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  advent  of 
some  brother  ministers,  who  had 
arrived  to  participate  in  the  ceremony 
and  who  had  greater  claims  to  a 
feather  bed  than  I,  compelled  me  to 
seek  others  quarters.  Our  host,  a 
courteous  old  gentleman,  took  me 
under  his  special  charge  for  the  night 
and  assured  my  father  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  me  a 
place  "with  the  boys."  When  we 
arrived  at  his  house  (for  my  former 
sleeping  place  had  been  in  an  adjoin- 
ing residence)  it  was  found  that  the 
inrush  of  new-comers  had  been  so 
great  that  there  was  hardly  room. 
The  following  morning  would  be  the 
great  day,  and  those  who  came  had 
to  be  accommodated.  The  hostess 
came  round  and  had  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  the  old  gentleman,  and, 
though  I  did  my  best  to  seem  lost  in 
contemplation  of  some  cobwebs  on  the 
roof,  I  could  not  fail  to  overhear  her 
remark  that  every  room  was  full. 
"  But  we  must  find  a  place  for  the 
parson's  son,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  "  surely 
he  can  sleep  with  the  boys."  The  old 
lady  made  some  demur,  the  purport 
of  which  I  could  not  catch,  but  finally 
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I  was  ushered  into  the  big  dining-room 
and  assigned  a  bed  on  the  floor.  For 
the  dining-room  had  been  transformed 
into  a  huge  sleeping-apartment  for  the 
boys  and  young  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  already  snoring.  All  the 
windows  were  closed  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  insufferable,  but  neither 
of  my  neighbours  on  the  floor  thought 
it  worth  while  to  fall  in  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  a  little  more  air  would 
be  desirable.  My  host's  son,  who  lay 
close  at  hand,  informed  me  in  an 
apologetic  tone  of  voice  that  "  lots 
more  were  coming,"  and  a  moment 
later  added  that  his  mother  and  sisters 
also  wanted  a  place  to  sleep  in,  but 
that  he  hoped  they  would  "  not  come 
here  as  the  room  is  so  hot  already." 
Sure  enough  a  few  minutes  later  the 
old  lady,  attended  by  a  bevy  of 
daughters,  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
her  head  framed  in  an  aureole  of  light 
made  by  the  dripping  tallow  dip  she 
carried  in  her  hand,  and  demanded 
"  Is  there  any  room  ? "  The  son, 
however,  snorted,  and  after  a  pro- 
longed inspection  of  the  forms  on  the 
floor  the  intruders  retired  from  the 
scene,  and  we  were  left  to  sleep  in 
peace. 

While  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
the  elements  of  sanitary  science  are 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  back-veld 
Boer,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
thought  that  he  is  carelessly  unclean 
or  incorrigibly  apathetic.  Little  by 
little  he  is  becoming  more  alive  to 
the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  the 
necessity  of  breathing  pure  air.  In 
his  abhorrence  for  the  latter  essential 
in  his  bedrooms  he  is  no  worse  than 
the  average  rustic  in  England,  who 
closes  his  windows  tightly  when  he 
has  a  cold,  or  than  some  dwellers  in 
cities  who  make  a  baking  oven  of 
their  rooms  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
a  draught.  Necessity  often  compels 
the  Boer  to  sleep  five  abed,  and  for 
two  to  share  the  same  bed  is  nothing 


uncommon.  Compelled"'  as  they  are 
to  make  shift  in  a  waggon,  mother 
and  father  and  brother  and  sisters  all 
sleeping  in  the  same  narrow  space, 
they  think  no  harm  in  sharing  one 
room  in  their  house  while  they  give 
up  the  spare  room  to  some  other 
family.  On  the  farms  the  boys  gener- 
ally sleep  in  an  out-house,  and  in  the 
warm  summer  evenings  either  outside 
on  the  stoep  or  on  the  high  hayricks 
on  the  threshing  floor. 

The  great  event  in  the  village,  both 
from  a  religious,  a  social,  and  a  trad- 
ing point  of  view,  was  the  quarterly 
Nachtmaal  or  Communion  service. 
This  took  place  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  the  attendance  at 
the  April  and  October  Communions 
being  far  greater  than  on  the  other 
two  occasions.  As  early  as  Friday 
you  would  see  the  waggons  and  carts 
driving  into  the  village  and  on 
Saturday  the  whole  place  would  be  in 

confusion,  for  the  population  of  N 

had  suddenly  been  increased  to  almost 
two  thousand.  Then  would  take  place 
the  church  bazaar,  at  which  all  sorts 
of  produce  and  live  stock  were  put  up 
to  auction  and  sold  at  very  fair  prices, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  preliminary 
Communion  service  would  be  held. 
On  Sunday  there  would  be  several 
prayer  -  meetings  and  children's  ser- 
vices and  of  course,  principal  event 
of  the  day,  the  Communion.  Mon- 
day would  see  the  old  town  gradually 
returning  to  its  former  peaceful 
quietude  and  the  last  departures  of 
the  country  folk,  and  on  Tuesday 
only  the  litter  in  the  streets  and 
market-place  would  show  that  there 
had  been  such  great  happenings  two 
days  before.  October  was  in  many 
ways  the  most  important  of  these 
quarterly  meetings,  for  that  was  the 
time  when  there  was  usually  the 
largest  number  of  candidates  for 
confirmation.  These  came  to  the 
village  a  fortnight  before  Nachtmaal 
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and  attended  classes  which  were  held 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church.  Now 
and  then  they  came  up  to  the  par- 
sonage, and  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  microscope  or  magic 
lantern,  or  were  shown  some  simple 
chemical  experiments  which  interested 
them  vastly.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  had  never  been  able  to 
learn  any  science  ;  many  of  them 
knew  little  beyond  their  Bible  and 
catechism  and  thought  it  all  suffi- 
cient if  they  had  some  acquaintance 
with  their  hymns.  Yet  there  were 
quick  wits  among  them  who  grasped 
a  subject  readily,  and  entered  into  a 
totally  new  and  strange  matter  with 
remarkable  intelligence.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  points  with  regard 
to  these  young  farmers  was  the  fact 
that  few  of  them  seemed  to  have  any 
notion  of  accurate  observation.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  field  naturalist  is  rarely 
to  be  found  among  them,  and  that  is 
all  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  thinks  of  the  wide  scope  there  is 
for  the  study  of  nature  on  the  veld. 
The  most  astounding  mistakes  with 
regard  to  the  common  objects  around 
them  were  common,  mistakes  not  in 
cases  of  scientific  fact  but  of  ordinary 
observation.  Thus  for  instance  it 
as  a  prevailing  fallacy  that  the  puff- 
:der  struck  backwards  and  that  a 


scorpion's  bite  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  its  sting. 

Life  in  a  Cape  parsonage  is  un- 
doubtedly interesting,  and  to  the 
cultured  parson  who  understands  his 
people  and  is  able  to  take  an  active 
share  in  their  life  it  offers  unlimited 
scope  for  work.  There  is  perhaps 
no  one  whose  influence  is  so  great 
with  the  great  mass  of  farmers  in 
the  colony.  The  doctor  and  the 
member  of  parliament  have  their 
spheres  of  activity  and  influence, 
but  they  cannot  stand  comparison 
with  the  predikant,  and  the  wilder 
and  more  uncivilised  his  parish,  the 
greater  is  his  power  and  the  more 
predominating  his  influence.  With 
all  their  faults  and  failings  no  one 
who  has  lived  and  consorted  with 
the  Cape  Boers  can  fail  to  like  them, 
and  the  more  one  understands  them 
the  more  that  liking  grows.  Hidden 
under  a  rough  exterior,  obscured  by 
faults  and  vices  which  at  times  seem 
more  than  superficial,  overshadowed 
moreover  by  a  religion  that  in  dogma 
at  least  is  pitilessly  morbid  and  dark, 
lie  sterling  good  qualities  which  only 
need  sympathy  and  a  little  of  that 
fellow  feeling  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  to  be  brought  out  in  bold 
relief. 

F.  W.  B. 
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THE  reader  need  not  be  afraid. 
Into  the  aching  sea  of  confusion 
which  those  powerful  and  scarcely 
benevolent  deities,  the  bigot,  the 
demagogue  and  the  pedagogue,  have 
tossed  into  angry  storm,  these  few 
paragraphs  will  not  invite  him  to 
plunge.  Let  us  rather  sit  on  a  rock, 
and  contemplate  the  tempest,  and 
consider  a  little  what  raised  it. 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we 
trace  its  causes  ultimately  to  the 
misplaced  activity  of  the  modern 
State.  Shall  we  be  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  the  roots  of  society  are  in 
the  family  ?  It  is  in  the  secure  cradle 
of  the  home  that  ideas  are  formed  and 
affections  shaped,  which  will  last,  with 
little  essential  modification,  through 
life.  It  is  there  that  the  conceptions 
are  framed  which  the  State  can  only 
protect.  And  it  is  this  family  life  that 
the  Act  of  1870  (well-intentioned, 
careful,  and  incurably  unimaginative) 
destroyed,  so  far  as  it  could. 

It  set  up  a  dual  control  over  the 
children  of  England.  The  persons 
responsible  for  the  upbringing  of  a 
child  were  no  longer  to  be  its  parents. 
Into  the  home  there  was  pushed  the 
force  of  another  authority,  the  teacher. 
How  could  the  parents  feel  the  old 
solemn  and  tender  relationship  still 
to  subsist,  when  the  child  was  now 
liable  to  be  torn  from  them  and 
handed  over  for  the  best  part  of  the 
day  to  the  treatment  of  strangers,  to 
be  forced  to  herd  with  any  sort  of 
companions,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
rough  discipline  that  a  class  of  sixty 
must  entail  ?  It  was  impossible,  and 
anyone  with  a  particle  of  insight 
could  have  seen  it  to  be  so. 


Put  it  on  the  lowest  ground.  Take 
the  question  of  mere  physical  health. 
In  a  typical  northern  town  of  medium 
size,  not  long  ago,  diphtheria  became 
almost  endemic.  When  the  Medical 
Officer  courageously  closed  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  worst  district, 
there  were  raised  immediate  and  loud 
complaints.  His  critics  would  have 
chosen  to  stem  the  progress  of  the 
disease  by  any  rather  than  by  this 
means.  They  were  not  without  their 
nostrum ;  which,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  devotees  of  main 
force,  was  compulsory  isolation  in  its 
most  remorseless  form.  Whilst  they 
were  urging  the  merits  of  this  latter 
device,  and  expatiating  on  the  direful 
results  which  were  likely  to  ensue 
from  allowing  sick  people  to  die  in 
peace  at  their  own  houses,  it  became 
necessary  to  close  another  school. 
The  idea  then  occurred  to  somebody, 
that  there  might  be  a  primary  source 
of  infection  somewhere,  and  that 
children  might  contrive  to  contract 
the  disease  otherwise  than  from  the 
diphtheritic  houses  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  their  intimate 
resort.  The  schools  were  looked  at, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  un- 
healthy arrangements  of  one  at  least 
of  them  were  sufficient  to  account  for 
anything.  True,  this  should  not  have 
happened.  But  it  did  happen;  and 
no  amount  of  popular  control  sufficed 
to  prevent  it.  What  risks  his  child 
is  to  incur  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge is  apparently  a  matter  which 
it  is  no  longer  for  an  English  parent 
to  decide. 

Pass  to  less  patent,  but  more 
dangerous,  risks.  Is  there  anything 
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which,  in  theory,  is  more  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  parent 
than  the  choice  of  his  children's  com- 
panions 1  Is  there  anything  less  likely 
to  be  practicable,  under  a  compulsory 
system  ?  The  Japanese  sage,  Yekken, 
was  wiser  than  our  modern  dictators. 
"  Better  for  a  child,"  he  says,  "  to  lose 
a  year's  study  than  to  consort  for  a 
day  with  a  base  companion."  Scarcely 
less  important  than  the  choice  of 
companions,  is  the  choice  of  habits  to 
be  inculcated.  This  too  is  withdrawn 
from  the  parents'  control,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  instructive 
example. 

John  Brown  (let  us  so  call  him,  for 
there  is  no  need  to  be  personal)  enter- 
tained a  prejudice  against  militarism 
and  self-assertiveness  in  the  gross. 
In  particular,  he  preferred  the  old- 
fashioned  standards  of  delicacy  and 
gentleness  for  his  daughter,  and  he  was 
so  eccentric  as  to  believe  that  soldiers' 
drill  might  probably  exercise  some 
influence  in  the  opposite  direction,  if 
she  were  to  devote  a  regular  attention 
to  proficiency  in  it.  Now  there  is, 
at  the  moment,  a  dreadful  suspicion 
haunting  the  minds  of  official  Scots- 
men that  the  fibre  of  the  nation  is 
being  sapped.  Scotsmen  are  never 
afraid,  so  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  are  very  seriously  considering, 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
evidence.  One  does  not  read  evidence 
1  of  opinion  unless  one  is  obliged ; 
few,  therefore,  may  be  aware  that  the 
proposed  panacea,  which  is  to  restore 
vitality  to  an  enfeebled  race,  is  drill. 
Not  to  be  behind  the  times,  the  local 
authorities  of  John  Brown's  district 
introduced  drill  incontinently  into 
their  curriculum,  on  hearing  of  its 
quasi-miraculous  efficacy.  John  told 
them  he  did  not  like  it ;  said,  in  fact, 
')hat  he  preferred  the  school  course 
without  it.  They  replied  that  it  was 
mrt  of  the  course  of  study,  and  must 
l»e  gone  through.  He  repeated  his 


objection.  He  told  his  daughter  she 
must  not  drill  •  they  refused  to  teach 
her  unless  she  did.  Constitutional 
lawyers  tell  us  of  the  unpleasant 
predicament  of  the  soldier  who  is 
liable  to  be  hanged  by  a  court  if  he 
obeys  an  order,  and  shot  by  his  officer 
if  he  does  not.  In  the  equally 
ambiguous  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  with  parental  and  scholastic 
penalties  hanging  over  her,  according 
as  she  drilled  or  not,  the  girl  elected 
to  follow  the  Fifth  Commandment ; 
and  so  she  was  excluded  from  the 
school.  Her  father  was  then  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  not  causing  her 
to  attend,  and  an  inferior  court  held 
that  his  explanation,  that  he  strongly 
objected  to  what  she  was  required  to 
do  there,  was  no  excuse. 

When  Parliament  decided  that  all 
children  must  learn  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  did  any  fanciful 
member  (if  such  there  are)  dream  of 
so  grotesque  a  perversion  of  its  in- 
tentions ?  The  apology  which  will 
occur  to  those  who  want  a  cheap 
salve  for  their  consciences  may  be 
that  the  schools  are  under  popular 
control.  What  consolation  is  it  to 
the  individual  parent  that  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens 
care  nothing  about  his  grievance  ?  Is 
it  so  much  pleasanter  to  have  a  child 
taken  from  you  by  fifty  people  than 
by  one  ?  Moreover,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  boasted  popular  control  of  the 
Board  Schools  is  entirely  illusory. 
To  control  an  electoral  machine  is  an 
art  which  requires  professional  devo- 
tion and  the  efforts  of  a  life-time. 
The  ordinary  common-place  elector  is 
decidedly  too  busy,  making  ends  meet, 
to  attend  to  it.  His  choice  is  between 
the  Blues  and  the  Buffs,  and  it  is  not 
much,  to  have  one's  choice  of  tyrants. 
One  may  as  well  be  swallowed  by  an 
alligator  as  a  crocodile. 

If  he  cannot  control  the  machine 
for  himself,  however,  are  there  not 
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plenty  of  people  ready  to  do  that  for 
him  ?  Unfortunately,  no  one  can 
pretend  that  there  are.  There  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  persons  willing  to 
manipulate  the  wires,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes.  For  one  thing, 
they  do  not  know  what  his  wishes 
are.  For  another,  they  think  they 
know  them  so  much  better  than  he 
does.  Their  first  concern  is  to  secure  a 
Board  which  is  either  pro-voluntary  or 
anti-voluntary  in  its  composition.  To 
do  this  effectively,  they  must  put  for- 
ward candidates  who  are  influential, 
pushing  and  well-known.  Educational 
fitness,  sympathy,  tact,  consideration, 
far-sighted  perception,  are  qualities 
which  are  regarded  as  entirely  or- 
namental. A  Board  so  elected  must 
necessarily  leave  the  real  working  of 
its  schools  for  the  most  part  to  its 
expert  officers.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
suggest  that  the  members  of  Boards 
do  not  take  a  deep  and  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  But  it 
is  the  interest  of  an  amateur.  The 
members  of  the  Board  are  not,  and  do 
not  feel  themselves,  qualified  to  inter- 
fere with  the  daily  routine,  and  their 
scope  for  doing  so  is  very  limited. 
Their  business  is  not  to  produce  good 
schools,  but  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  Education  Department. 

Popular  control,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  control  by  a  committee, 
appointed  by  a  clique,  and  supervised 
by  a  bureau.  That  the  bureau  is 
itself  appointed  by  a  minister,  who  is 
selected  (to  suit  party  exigencies)  by 
the  leader  of  a  party,  which  is  bitterly 
opposed  by  something  like  half  the 
voters  in  the  country,  deceives  no- 
body. We  do  not  think  the  control 
much  more  popular  on  that  account. 
Engineers  tell  us  that  nine-tenths  or 
so  of  the  force  generated  by  a  boiler 
is  dissipated  in  the  process  of  turning 
the  energy  into  work.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  popular  control  undergoes 
a  similar  diminution,  before  it  suc- 


ceeds in  passing  through  the  local 
caucuses,  the  parliamentary  majority, 
the  cabinet,  the  education  minister, 
and  actually  impinges  on  the  per- 
manent secretary. 

And  if  the  popular  control  of 
schools  were  as  real  as  it  is 
imaginary,  it  would  none  the  less 
be  an  intrusion  of  an  alien  authority 
(the  popularly-appointed  teacher) 
between  parent  and  child.  One 
could  understand  such  a  system,  if 
the  government  were  to  make  up  its 
mind  to  abolish  family  life,  and  to 
substitute  barrack-life  for  it.  But 
the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1870  did 
not  want  to  do  this.  It  was  so 
easy  to  enact  that  children  should  all 
be  educated,  and  so  difficult  to  say  in 
blunt  terms  that  their  parents  should 
not  be  consulted  in  the  matter,  that 
the  legislators  did  not  look  the  ques- 
tion in  the  face.  They  left  the 
crucial  responsibility  with  the  Boards, 
which  had  to  frame  bylaws,  and  the 
Department,  which  had  to  approve 
them.  And  the  Department,  un- 
noticed, made  and  approved  its  model 
bylaws,  which  have  undermined  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of 
England. 

They  have  virtually  taken  authority 
over  the  child  away  from  those  who 
naturally  regard  it  with  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  who  are  thrown 
into  intimate  contact  with  it,  and 
they  have  invested  with  a  new  and 
imperfect  control  persons  to  whom 
the  young  soul  is,  primarily,  the 
raw  material  of  their  daily  subsist- 
ence, an  undistinguished  unit  amid 
a  troublesome  crowd.  The  old  power 
and  protection  against  all  comers, 
which  the  parent  exercised,  are  dis- 
solved. And  yet  we  wonder  there  I 
are  Hooligans  !  And  yet  we  lament 
the  want  of  respect  in  the  young  for  j 
their  elders ! 

A  great  deal  of  talk  is  heard  now 
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about  the  propriety  of  consulting  the 
wishes  of  individual  parents  in  regard 
to  the  particular  religious  instruction 
which  shall  be  given  their  children. 
And  all  the  time  we  ignore  their 
wishes,  ostentatiously  and  entirely,  in 
every  single  other  matter.  Will  a 
Board  or  a  Bench  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  a  parent's  individual  wishes, 
if  he  does  not  like  the  teachers  or  the 
tone  of  an  elementary  school  ?  Will  it 
listen  to  him  while  he  declares  that  its 
atmosphere  is  ungentle,  or  repressive, 
or  stern,  or  too  full  of  levity  1 

We  know  very  well  it  will  not. 
And  it  is  tragical  that  the  only  com- 
plaint that  has  a  chance  of  being 
listened  to,  is — that  the  atmosphere 
is  Dissenting  or  Catholic.  Surely 
there  are  good  Catholics,  and  bad 
Catholics,  good  Protestants,  and  bad 
Protestants,  good  Jews,  and  bad 
Jews !  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
some  people  would  prefer  to  entrust 
a  child  to  a  sensible  and  kindly 
teacher  who  did  not  profess  their  own 
religious  opinions,  rather  than  to  a 
shallow  and  vain  one  who  held  them 
with  the  utmost  fervour  of  conviction. 
The  ultimate  end  of  religion  (Ritual- 
istic vicars  have  been  known  to  say 
as  much)  is  to  raise  the  character  of 
its  votaries ;  yet  an  English  parent 
must  put  his  children's  character  at 
the  mercy  of  anyone  who  possesses 
the  ability  to  earn  a  grant,  and  pro- 
fesses the  same  set  of  speculative 
opinions  as  himself.  Could  absurdity 
go  further  ? 

It  is  far  more  important  that  a 
person  should  be  sympathetic  and 

msiderate,  than  that  he  should  be 
a  Plymouth  Brother ;  far  more  im- 

>rtant  that  one  should  be  inde- 
pendent and  open,  than  that  one 
should  be  the  strictest  of  Strict 
Baptists.  And  it  is  by  the  number- 
less little  touches  of  constant  inter- 
course, that  character  grows,  or  is 


distorted.  There  is  no  need  that  a 
teacher  should  be  a  bad  man  in  order 
to  make  his  influence  an  undesirable 
one.  If  he  is  nothing  worse  than  an 
opinionated  man  (and  many  teachers 
are  opinionated), — if  he  is  nothing 
worse  than  a  cross  man  (and  teachers 
have  been  known  to  be  cross), — a 
parent  is  perfectly  entitled,  in  all 
conscience,  to  tell  his  employers  that 
his  certificate  and  his  Congregational- 
ism do  not  fit  him  to  mould  the  lives 
of  little  children. 

Children  have  always  been  treated 
de  haut  en  bas,  and  suppressed  or 
petted  according  to  taste,  from  the 
days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  earlier. 
Their  wonderful  imaginativeness  ena- 
bles them  not  to  mind.  But  that 
does  not  absolve  us  from  our  duty, 
which  is  to  surround  them  with  the 
best  and  most  ennobling  influences 
at  our  command.  The  present  fever 
for  education  is  a  selfish  symptom, 
for  the  most  part.  It  means  fear  of 
Germany,  fear  of  the  North  American 
Union,  with  their  organised  intelli- 
gence, directed  to  frankly  materialistic 
ends.  It  is  a  poor  enthusiasm.  A 
headlong  fear  which  seeks  to  safe- 
guard prosperity  by  grinding  the 
youth  of  the  country  into  more  per- 
fect machines  for  industrial  and 
military  effectiveness,  will  not  do 
much  good  for  the  cause  of  education  j 
and  the  prosperity  resulting  from  its 
disinterested  foresight  will  not  prove 
to  be  of  the  most  salutary  or  lasting 
description.  "Force  of  heart  will 
hold  its  own  against  fire-balls."  In- 
dustrial competition  derives  its  terror, 
in  the  long  run,  from  its  military 
backing.  In  its  presence,  we  may 
either  try  to  crush  out  the  human 
virtues  of  brain  and  heart,  in  the  vain 
attempt  thereby  to  improve  our  in- 
dustrial and  military  machine,  or  we 
can  leave  machine-made  prosperity 
and  power  to  others,  and  set  our- 
selves to  produce  heroic  and  beautiful 
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character,  which  will  dominate  all 
machines,  human  and  metallic. 

Seemingly  we  do  not  care  to  try. 
Perhaps  we  murmur  something  hope- 
ful about  the  Sunday  School.  If  we 
do,  we  show  that  we  know  less  than 
nothing  about  that  institution.  But, 
willing  as  we  may  be  to  entrust  the 
morals  of  the  younger  generation  in 
the  mass  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  the  Board  School,  have  we  any 
right  to  say  that  individual  parents 
shall  accept  the  same  easy  faith  1  Is 
it  rational  that  we  should  dictate  to 
them  conformity  with  the  national 
worship  of  Fortuna  ? 

It  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  sit  on 
two  stools.  Either  let  us  candidly 
confess  the  family  system  a  failure, 
and  set  to  work  to  organise  England 
on  the  model  of  Sparta,  or  let  us 
maintain  it  in  its  integrity.  The 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
withdraw  the  compulsory  system  of 
the  old  Act,  with  its  invidious  net- 
work of  spies  and  summonses.  The 
home  is  an  organism  which  will  not 
stand  rough  handling.  Family  life, 
high  and  low,  has  been  the  foundation 
of  our  national  solidarity  in  the  past. 


It  will  not  be  so  for  very  long  in  the 
future,  unless  there  is  a  speedy  change 
in  our  educational  methods. 

Let  it  once  more  be  repeated  that 
the  present  bitter  controversy  and 
scandal  is  the  simple  outcome  of  the 
amazing  fact,  that  the  State  has  taken 
over  the  child,  with  entire  indifference 
to  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the 
individual  parent,  and  with  complete 
(one  would  like  to  say  criminal)  dis- 
regard for  the  subtler  ethical  influences 
of  its  schools.  Accidentally,  its  cast- 
iron  decrees  have  come  into  conflict 
with  a  principle  which  it  is  conven- 
tionally indecent  to  ignore- — the  right 
of  a  parent  to  determine  his  child's 
religion.  His  right  to  cultivate  its 
character  has  never  enlisted  the  zeal 
of  sectaries,  and  it  has  gone  by  the 
board.  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
that  the  country  should  accept  the 
result  (a  mannerless  and  useless  pro- 
letariat) and  trust  to  muddling  through 
to  a  fat  national  exchequer,  by  the 
delayed  favour  of  Providence,  in  spite 
of  Teuton  and  Yankee.  But  it  is  not 
sensible ;  and  one  cafc  hardly  call  it 
Christian. 

THOMAS  BATY. 
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IN  these  days  when  the  public 
interest  in  the  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy  is  so  strong,  and  any  instance 
of  inhumanity  or  even  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  their  officers  would  meet 
with  such  general  indignation,  it  is 
interesting  to  an  old  sailor  to  recall 
the  very  different  state  of  affairs 
which  prevailed  in  his  youth ;  when 
the  comfort  of  a  ship  depended  only 
on  the  character  of  her  captain,  un- 
trammelled by  a  public  opinion  which 
virtually  had  no  existence. 

The  following  chapter  of  personal 
experience  will  serve  to  point  the  con- 
trast. Such  possibilities  may  seem  in 
closer  relation  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  than  to  those  of  the  great  Queen 
we  have  so  lately  lost,  and  the  figure 
)f  Captain  Lordling  more  worthy  of 
bhe  pen  of  Smollett  than  of  any  later 
writer.  But  Smollett  did  not  know 
him,  and  I  did  ;  and  hence  my  excuse 
for  the  yarn,  culled  from  my  Mid- 
shipman's Journal.  It  is  sixty  years 
dnce  I  was  serving  as  a  midshipman 
>n  board  H.M.S.  XENOPHON  in  the 
South  Seas.  She  was  one  of  the  finest 
frigates  then  afloat,  but  equipped  and 
disciplined  no  better  than  the  ships 
which  fought  with  Jervis,  and  which 
Felson  led  to  victory.  Indeed  in  one 
aspect  there  had  been  a  retrogression 

>m  the  olden  days  of  the  Navy,  for 
whilst  we  read  that  in  the  year  1593 

lizabeth's  great  Admiral,  Sir  Richard 
ins  (known  as  "the  complete 
seaman,")  had  a  distilling  apparatus  on 
board  his  ship,  and  found  the  water 
so  distilled  to  be  "  wholesome  and 
nourishing,"  we  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  no  such  stand- 
by, and  paid  dearly  for  our  ignorance. 


In  the  same  seas,  and  dependent  as 
Sir  Richard  himself  on  the  winds  for 
our  motive  power,  our  sole  supply  of 
water,  once  the  anchor  was  weighed, 
lay  in  the  limited  quantity  our  tanks 
might  carry  or  a  chance  squall  furnish. 
Hawkins's  distilling  apparatus  had 
been  forgotten  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  who  can  compute  the  misery  its 
disuse  had  occasioned?  The  XENO- 
PHON however  wound  up  the  list  as 
far  as  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  con- 
cerned, an  unenviable  position  she 
never  could  have  held  had  her  captain 
possessed  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity,  or  had  the  wholesome  dread 
of  the  lash  of  public  opinion  con- 
strained him  to  make  an  appearance 
of  what  he  was  incapable  of  feeling. 

Captain  Lordling,  commanding 
H.M.S.  XENOPHON,  could  claim  high 
birth.  He  was  a  strongly  built  man, 
about  fifty  years  old,  obstinate  and 
narrow-minded,  and  with  a  look  of 
quite  honestly-felt  contempt  for  all 
whom  he  conceived  to  be  beneath  him 
in  birth  and  rank.  The  possession  of 
influential  friends  had,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  time,  made 
him  a  post-captain  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  thenceforth,  for  some 
twenty  odd  years,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  more  congenial  life  of 
a  club  man  in  London,  and  left  his 
profession  to  take  care  of  itself.  This, 
however,  involved  expense,  and  at 
that  time  the  command  of  a  man-of- 
war  on  the  Pacific  Station  meant  for 
the  captain  the  certainty  of  securing 
a  large  sum  of  money,  often  amount- 
ing to  five  or  six  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  paid  for  freightage  of  gold 
and  sijver  collected  on  the  coast  of 
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Mexico  and  carried  to  England.  There 
was  then  no  safe  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  specie  perhaps  representing  a 
million  sterling  could  not  be  safely 
carried  in  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
period.  Here  then  was  the  only  cause 
which  could  induce  our  highborn  cap- 
tain to  forsake  the  sunny  side  of  Pall 
Mall,  and  in  mature  age  to  face  the 
discomforts  of  a  sea  life  once  more. 

We  soon  discovered  that,  as  regards 
seamanship,  he  was  nowhere,  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  his  profession,  and 
was  horribly  bored  by  the  routine 
and  discipline  necessary  on  board  ship. 
Fortunately  the  Admiralty,  with  a 
remnant  of  foresight,  when  entrusting 
the  XENOPHON  to  such  a  captain,  took 
care  that  the  other  senior  officers 
should  be  first  class  men,  or  our  com- 
mission might  have  been  as  disastrous 
for  the  country  as  it  certainly  was  for 
ourselves.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Captain  Lordling  could  con- 
descend to  friendly  intercourse  with 
his  inferiors  in  rank.  How  much 
they  had  reason  to  regret  this  circum- 
stance a  droll  incident  which  took 
place  whilst  we  were  at  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Callao  will  show;  and  it  is 
besides  too  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  man's  character  to  be  omitted. 

Wishing  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Cordilleras,  he  fixed  upon  our  dear  old 
surgeon  as  his  companion,  and  most 
unwillingly  the  recipient  of  the  honour 
consented  to  accompany  him.  They 
started,  furnished  with  guides,  and 
all  went  well  until  they  reached  the 
Auperperimac  Pass.  Here  there  is 
an  awful  chasm,  which  must  be  crossed 
in  a  wicker  basket  slung  on  ropes  and 
travelling  from  side  to  side,  while  a 
hundred  feet  below  a  river  roars  and 
rushes  through  its  clouds  of  spray. 
The  crossing  cannot  be  made  at  all 
save  in  the  early  morning,  for  with 
the  day  a  wind  comes  up  the  gorge, 
which  tosses  the  light  bridge  hither 


and  thither  and  renders  the  chasm 
impassable.  The  doctor,  seeing  that 
there  was  some  risk,  jumped  into  the 
basket  and  crossed  first,  Captain 
Lordling  following.  Immediately  the 
latter  was  clear  of  the  perilous  con- 
veyance, he  proceeded  to  call  his 
companion  to  account  for  the  gross 
impertinence  of  presuming  to  precede 
his  commanding  officer,  and  requested 
him  to  state  his  reasons  for  such  an 
unheard  of  breach  of  etiquette.  No 
special  reason  occurring  to  him,  the 
doctor,  equally  astonished  and  indig- 
nant, declined  the  further  pleasure  of 
Captain  Lordling's  company,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  the  ship  with  all  speed, 
whilst  the  captain  continued  his  expe- 
dition in  lonely  grandeur.  In  two 
days'  time,  however,  he  also  returned 
on  board,  and  immediately  put  the 
doctor  under  arrest,  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  contempt  of  his 
commanding  officer.  It  took  several 
weeks  of  tactful  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  first  lieutenant  to  convince  him 
that  the  charge  could  scarcely  be 
sustained,  and  not  till  then  was  the 
doctor  freed  from  arrest. 

From  Callao  in  12°  South  Latitude 
we  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  San 
Bias,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
in  23^°  North  Latitude.  The  dis- 
tance being  about  two  thousand  four 
hundred  miles,  the  passage  through 
both  Trade  Winds  as  a  rule  occupied 
three  weeks,  and  for  this  the 
XENOPHON  carried  more  than  a  full 
supply  of  water,  so  that  it  occurred 
to  no  one  to  suppose  we  should  run 
short  of  the  first  necessary  of  life. 
We  left  Callao  on  February  16th,  and 
on  the  eleventh  day  out  the  Galapagos 
group  was  sighted,  and  we  came  to 
an  anchor  in  Post  Office  Bay,  Charles 
Island.  Here  we  hoped  to  replenish 
our  water  tanks,  and  even  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  strange  flora  and  fauna 
of  this  most  distinctive  group  of 
islands  sank  into  insignificance  beside 
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the  (literally)  burning  question  of  how 
they  were  to  be  filled.  But  no  water 
could  be  obtained,  and  we  sailed  with- 
out any  further  supply.  It  was  from 
this  time  that  our  ill  luck  began. 

For  sixteen  days  we  remained  be- 
calmed within  sight  of  land,  drifting 
to  and  fro,  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  Equator  with  wearying  iteration. 
On  the  seventeenth  day  we  got  a 
slant  of  wind,  and  losing  sight  of  the 
islands,  hoped  we  were  fairly  off  at 
last.  But  it  was  not  to  be;  in  two 
days  the  wind  dropped  again,  and  we 
lay  once  more  at  rest  on  the  motion- 
less calm.  Thirty-six  days  out,  and 
barely  one  third  of  the  distance  done  ! 

On  March  20th  the  order  was  given 
to  stop  all  water  for  washing  purposes. 
It  was  a  necessity,  and  as  such  it  was 
accepted,  but  when  it  was  seen  that 
Captain  Lordling  had  no  intention  of 
setting  an  example,  and  that  his  own 
ablutions  continued  daily,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  unpopularity  in- 
creased. Another  week  passed,  and 
still  we  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wearisome  calm,  its  monotony  only 
broken  by  an  occasional  turtle  hunt. 
It  was  now  the  seventh  week  out 
from  Callao,  but  still  our  aching  eyes 
looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  a  coming 
breeze.  The  sails  were  furled,  for 
they  were  only  beating  themselves 
threadbare  with  the  heave  of  the  ship 
in  the  oily  sea,  as  they  flapped  against 
the  masts  and  rigging.  Coming  on 
deck  and  glancing  at  the  sail-less 
yards  made  it  seem  a  mockery  of 
being  at  anchor  in  a  safe  port.  The 
sun  stared  vertically  at  us  from  a 
steel-blue  sky,  and  under  the  double 
awnings  the  pitch  ran  liquid  from  the 
seams,  clogging  our  feet  as  we  walked 
the  deck. 

And  in  the  midst  of  these  surround- 
ings the  order  was  given  to  reduce  the 
allowance  of  drinking  water  to  one 
pint  per  day  for  each  officer  and  man. 
This  allowance  was  served  out  in  one 


issue  at  noon,  during  the  men's  dinner 
hour.  The  meal  consisted  of  salt 
junk  so  long  in  brine  and  so  hard 
that  it  could  take  a  handsome  polish 
in  skilful  hands,  or  of  pork  that 
shrivelled  in  the  boiling  to  little  more 
than  hard  rind.  It  was  this  delec- 
table fare  which  inspired  the  ditty 
well  known  to  all  naval  men, 

Salt  horse,  salt  horse, 

What  brought  you  here, 

All  the  way  from  Portsmouth  pier 

After  many  a  kick  and  hard  abuse 

You  are  salted  down  for  sailors'  use. 

The  result  of  such  a  diet  of  course 
was  that  when  their  dinners  were 
over,  not  a  drop  of  water  remained  to 
the  poor  fellows  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  of  burning  heat.  The  few 
who  tried  to  save  some  found  it 
impossible,  for  they  had  no  place  in 
which  to  secure  it  from  their  im- 
provident ship-mates.  In  this  strait 
the  men  fell  back  on  vinegar,  of  which 
each  mess  had  a  liberal  allowance,  but 
in  their  raging  thirst  they  were  not 
satisfied  merely  to  moisten  their 
mouths  with  the  strong  acid  ;  they 
mixed  it  with  salt  water  and  drank 
it  in  large  quantities,  and  the  terrible 
effect  may  be  imagined,  as  knocked 
over  by  this  horrible  mixture  they 
rolled  in  agonies  in  the  forecastle. 

With  the  officers  of  course  it  was 
different  though  the  allowance  of 
water  was  the  same.  Their  food  was 
not  so  thirst-provoking;  they  could 
save  the  precious  pint,  and  even  eke 
it  out  with  a  little  wine  or  beer. 
Mine  I  locked  in  my  sea-chest,  and 
had  it  been  the  Koh-i-noor  I  could 
scarcely  have  valued  it  more  highly. 

But  what  about  Captain  Lordling  ? 
Had  he  any  sympathy  for  the  gallant 
fellows  he  commanded  1  I  know  not, 
but  this  is  what  he  did.  For  himself 
he  reserved  not  only  an  unlimited 
supply  of  drinking  water,  but  also 
an  ample  sufficiency  for  washing  pur- 
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Every  morning  the  steward 
used  to  carry  the  dirty  soapy  water 
down  the  ladder  on  the  way  to  his 
sanctum,  and  every  day  from  the 
marines'  berth  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  half  a  dozen  or  more  stalwart 
Joeys  were  on  the  look-out  for  his 
appearance.  The  instant  he  descended, 
the  vessel  was  dragged  from  him,  and 
its  contents  eagerly  divided  among 
the  thirsty  crowd.  The  steward  com- 
plained to  the  captain,  but  nothing 
came  of  it ;  it  seemed  to  him  quite 
natural  that  some  should  suffer  and 
others  enjoy,  and  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said. 

It  was  now  decided  to  make  for 
Yestapa,  on  the  coast  off  Central 
America,  an  anchorage  some  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  we  arrived 
there  when  sixty  days  out  from  Callao. 
Who  can  describe  our  relief  when  we 
reached  that  marvellous  tropical  coast, 
with  its  coral  beach  and  stately  palms, 
backed  by  volcanic  mountains,  and 
saw  between  their  deep  ravines  the 
downward  plunge  of  stream  and 
torrent  to  the  sea1?  We  thought  our 
privations  were  ended,  for  although 
we  could  see  no  break  in  the  thunder- 
ing roll  of  surf  which  the  mighty 
Pacific  sent  combing  on  the  beach, 
we  learned  from  an  English  brig  which 
lay  there,  shipping  a  cargo  of  indigo, 
that  the  Indians  had  filled  their  water- 
casks  and  doubtless  would  do  the 
same  by  ours.  The  boats  were  sent 
to  seek  a  watering-place,  but  after 
a  careful  survey  the  officer  reported 
that  landing  was  absolutely  impractic- 
able except  for  the  light  Indian  canoes 
and  catamarans.  The  Indians  were 
appealed  to  and  immediately  offered 
to  raft  off  a  full  supply  of  water  for 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

When  this  news  spread  (and  spread 
it  did  like  wildfire),  never  a  doubt  had 
we  but  that  our  good  time  was  come, 
and  that  our  thirsty  souls  would  drink 
and  live.  But  well  as  we  knew  our 


captain,  there  was  a  little  yet  to  be 
learned  about  him.  "  Why,"  he  said 
at  once,  "  the  Admiralty  might  make 
me  pay  the  money.  It's  too  much ! 
I  won't  give  it !  " 

Still  we  did  not  entirely  relinquish 
hope ;  a  smaller  offer  was  made  to 
the  natives,  and  this  they  resolutely 
declined.  Things  having  reached  this 
point,  the  senior  officers,  with  the 
doctor,  took  the  extreme  course  of 
urging  the  captain  to  reconsider  his 
decision,  pointing  out  how  much  the 
men  had  suffered,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  responsibility  which  he  incurred. 
But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  our  chief 
was  obdurate,  and  the  sole  result  of 
their  intervention  was  an  order  to  get 
under  way.  The  men,  therefore,  who 
would  gladly  have  risked  their  lives 
to  obtain  water  from  the  beach,  had 
now,  without  an  extra  drop  to  moisten 
their  parched  throats,  to  heave  up  the 
anchor  and  turn  their  backs  on  the 
land  of  promise  as  we  made  for  the 
open  ocean.  Sore  and  sullen  were  all 
our  hearts,  and  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued  among  the  men, 
had  it  not  been  that  a  breeze  sprang 
up  and  their  hopes  with  it.  The  great 
mountains  faded  in  the  blue  distance, 
and  night  fell  on  the  sails  sweetly 
asleep  as  the  stately  frigate  swept 
through  the  sea.  Alas,  next  day  the 
sun  rose  on  a  breathless  calm !  We 
had  not  out-sailed  our  ill-luck,  and  it 
was  with  us  again. 

One  day  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
until  a  huge  dark  mass  hung  pendant 
in  the  heavens.  Under  this,  the  sea 
began  to  boil  and  foam,  then  a  long, 
black  arm  descended;  a  rapidly 
moving  spiral  column  of  smoking 
water  leaped  to  meet  it,  and  thus  a 
water-spout  was  formed ;  soon  that 
cloud  was  full  to  bursting.  Oh  ! 
what  a  joy  as  it  climbed  over  our 
mast  heads  !  We  knew  it  must  burst 
on  us  !  Then  out  of  the  gloom  and 
darkness  came  the  blessed  rain,  as 
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if  the  water-spout  itself  had  fallen. 
Awnings  were  spread  and  looped  up. 
Hoses  were  led  from  them  to  the 
tanks.  The  scupper  holes  were 
plugged,  every  receptable  was  filled. 
The  decks  became  a  surging  lake 
in  which  all  hands  rolled  and 
drank.  Past  privations  were  for- 
gotten, and  although  the  allowance 
of  water  was  still  kept  at  a  pint 
per  day,  yet  every  bucket  and 
mess  can  was  full,  and  Jack  once 
more  cut  a  shuffle  on  the  forecastle, 
and  sang  of  the  Lass  that  loves  a 
Sailor. 

The  seventy-seventh  day  from  Callao 
found  us  still  some  six  hundred  miles 
from  our  destination,  with  only  a  few 
tons  of  water  left.  The  sun,  which 
had  a  declination  south  of  Callao  when 
we  left,  had  overtaken  us  and  was 
sending  slanting  rays  from  the  north, 
but  still  the  heat  was  intense,  baking 
our  black  hull  as  if  it  were  an  oven. 

The  allowance  of  water  was  re- 
duced to  half  a  pint  per  day,  and  our 
sufferings  were  greater  than  ever. 
Not  Captain  Lordling's  though  !  He 
strode  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck, 
healthfully  perspiring  at  every  pore, 
whilst  on  the  forecastle  grim  Death 
claimed  its  victims  from  the  poor 
creatures  who  had  sought  relief  from 
their  thirst  in  salt  water  and  vinegar. 

Every  precaution  had  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  men  drinking  this 
appalling  mixture,  but  it  could  not 
be  entirely  stopped.  Case  after  case 
was  brought  into  the  sick  bay  and 
treated  by  the  doctors  with  every 
care.  The  first  to  succumb  was  a  fine 
old  seaman,  the  captain  of  the  mast, 
funeral  at  sea  is  always  impres- 
sive, and  under  present  circum- 
stances it  was  more  so  than  ever. 
The  lower  disc  of  the  sun,  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  tropics,  had 
touched  the  horizon.  The  ship's  bell 
tolled  solemnly  as  we  gathered  at  the 
open  gangway  round  the  shapeless 


form  lying  on  the  grating,  weighted 
with  heavy  shot.  Our  worthy  chap- 
lain stood,  book  in  hand,  and  when 
all  was  ready  Captain  Lordling  came 
and  took  up  his  position  apart.  It 
was  a  pathetic  scene,  and  our  hearts 
were  filled  with  sorrow  and  bitterness, 
which  did  not  pass  away  when  the 
sound  of  the  sullen  plunge  had  left 
our  ears,  and  the  white  hammock, 
quivering  as  it  shot  down,  had 
vanished  in  the  depths. 

All  through  this  trying  time  the 
captain's  live-stock,  sheep  and  poultry, 
were  supplied  with  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  water,  while  British  seamen 
were  thus  dying  for  want  of  it.  The 
discontent  among  the  men  rose  high. 
We  little  midshipmen,  who  had  friends 
among  them,  heard  many  an  ominous 
growl  which  never  reached  the  senior 
officers'  ears.  They,  fortunately,  were 
all  popular,  and  while  their  private 
stock  of  beer  and  wine  lasted,  they 
had  freely  distributed  it  among  their 
shipmates.  This  saved  the  situation. 
Even  Captain  Lordling  did  not  dis- 
continue the  custom,  then  universal 
in  the  service,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  captain  would  every  day 
send  from  his  own  table  a  plate  of 
fresh  meat  and  pudding  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  doctor  among  the 
sick,  and  this  was  put  to  his  credit. 
It  was  not  much  but  it  was  something, 
for  sailors  are  a  forgiving  race,  and 
with  them  a  little  consideration  goes 
a  long  way. 

Tormented  as  the  men  were  by 
thirst  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
attempts  were  made  to  steal  water 
from  the  deck  water-tank.  One  man 
would  decoy  the  sentry  away,  while 
another  rushed  in  and  turned  the  tap. 
The  sentries  were  doubled,  and  some 
of  the  men,  caught  in  the  attempt, 
were  flogged,  receiving  after  the  cruel 
custom  of  the  time  three  dozen  lashes 
of  the  cat.  The  strictest  measures 
were  also  taken  to  ensure  the  empty- 
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ing  of  the  tanks,  the  officer  in  charge 
having  to  examine  each  one  after 
pumping.  Still  a  few  drops  would 
elude  every  effort,  and  the  captain  of 
the  hold  (a  first  class  petty  officer) 
used  to  get  into  the  tanks  after  the 
report  was  made,  and  gathering  up 
with  a  sponge  the  small  quantity  of 
water  which  remained,  he  would  fairly 
divide  it  between  his  messmates.  No 
doubt  he  acted  improperly,  but  so  it 
was,  and  having  been  discovered  he 
was  brought  before  the  captain. 

On  the  quarter  deck  stood  Captain 
Lordling  supported  by  the  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  before  him  in  charge  of  the 
master  -  at  -  arms  was  the  prisoner, 
straw  hat  in  hand,  every  line  of  his 
face  speaking  of  honesty  and  pluck. 
His  fault  having  been  detailed,  the 
captain  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  stealing  water,  and  thus  robbing 
his  shipmates. 

"  Please  your  Honour,"  replied  the 
man,  "  I  only  sponged  up  that  'ere 
drop  to  save  it  wasting.  It  weren't 
no  good  to  anyone  else." 

"  No  good  !  "  repeated  the  Captain  ; 
"  why  did  you  not  take  it  to  your 
officer  ? "  This  staggered  the  poor 
fellow.  He  had  not  thought  of  that, 
so  he  said  nothing.  Then  came  the 
sentence.  "  I  meant  to  flog  you,  but 
the  First  Lieutenant  has  spoken  in 
your  favour  so  you  will  only  be  dis- 
rated to  an  A.B." 

I  think,  while  the  hard-earned 
crown  and  anchor  were  being  stripped 
from  the  man's  sleeve,  we  all  felt  that 
if  the  objects  removed  had  been 
Captain  Lordling's  epaulettes,  justice 
would  have  been  more  impartially 
served.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  and  we  stood  by,  and  saw  it  done. 

About  this  time  we  were  but  seventy 
miles  from  the  port  of  Acapulco, 
where  water  could  be  easily  obtained 
and  again  the  senior  officers  repre- 
sented the  urgent  necessity  of  putting 
ia  there,  and  again  their  representa- 


tions were  of  no  avail.  The  cause 
of  refusal  was  pretty  well  understood. 
The  sooner  we  reached  San  Bias  the 
sooner  would  the  specie  come  on 
board,  to  Captain  Lordling's  very 
material  benefit.  So  Acapulco  was 
left  behind,  unvisited.  We  now  kept 
in  with  the  land,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  land  and  sea-breezes 
made  fair  progress.  At  last  on  May 
20th  we  sighted  the  anchorage  of 
San  Bias,  and  the  order  was  imme- 
diately given  to  serve  out  a  gallon  of 
water  to  each  man.  Discipline  was 
forgotten  in  the  wildest,  most  joyful 
confusion  as  it  was  issued.  And  so, 
ninety-three  days  after  leaving  Callao, 
our  privations  came  to  an  end.  For 
the  last  seventy-seven  days  of  our 
voyage  we  had  averaged  a  speed  of 
just  one  mile  per  hour,  a  record  for 
slowness  which  I  scarcely  think  the 
annals  of  sea  life  could  beat. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany were  injured  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  by  the  salt  water  and 
vinegar,  but  it  may  be  a  satisfaction 
to  reflect  that  Captain  Lordling  was 
never  one  penny  the  worse.  His 
peculiarities  did  not  end  with  our 
thirsty  cruise,  and  much  might  be 
written  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  exceeded  the  licence  which 
even  aristocratic  birth  could  com- 
mand in  those  days,  and  before  the 
XENOPHON'S  pennant  came  down  he 
was  called  before  a  court-martial  to 
answer  for  them.  He  then  returned 
to  club  life  and  Pall  Mall,  and  there 
happily  for  himself  and  others  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He 
has  long  since  passed  to  the  Beyond, 
whither  also  all  his  old  shipmates 
have  gone,  except  the  writer  of  this 
tale  and  two  others,  who  have  lived 
to  see  the  old  order  of  uncontrolled 
power  and  severity  in  the  Navy  drift 
into  the  limbo  of  things  that  have 
been,  but  never  can  be  again. 

J.  MORESBY. 
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I  WAS  privileged  to  meet  Chan  Sen 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  (an 
Englishman)  in  Hong  Kong.  Even 
as  Chinamen  go,  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  grace  with  which  at  dinner 
he  told  a  number  of  commonplace 
falsehoods.  He  had  lived  in  London 
and  Singapore ;  perhaps  this  fact 
gave  him  a  certain  Western  varnish 
that  was  engaging  on  a  brief  ac- 
quaintance. My  friend  had  warned 
me  that  he  was  a  character  to  fear 
in  commerce,  but  to  enjoy  over  a  pipe. 
As  I  was  not  in  Hong  Kong  on  busi- 
ness, and  was  open  to  any  impressions 
obtainable  about  the  lotus-decked  Far 
East,  I  prepared  to  enjoy  Chan  Sen, 
and  I  fancy  he  appreciated  the  com- 
pliment of  my  open  interest  in  him. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  when  our  host  was 
called  off  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
our  symposium,  Chan  Sen,  having 
been  invited  to  amuse  me  in  my 
friend's  absence,  looked  at  me  very 
steadily  for  a  moment  or  two  across 
his  opiumised  atmosphere  and  said  : 
"  I  shall  amuse  you,  if  you  like,  with 
the  story  how  I  took  first  to  trade." 

That  did  not  sound  very  encourag- 
ing, but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  the 
old  fellow's  narrow  eyes,  and  his  large 
mouth  moved  so  humorously  at  the 
extremities,  that  I  suspected  there 
might  be  more  in  the  pie  than  ap- 
peared. "  It  will  delight  me  very 
much,"  I  said.  "  But  is  not  the 
trading  instinct  in  all  your  country- 
men 1" 

The  old  gentleman's  hands  fluttered 
forth  a  vehement  protest.  "  The 
white  flower  of  innocence  alone  could 
lead  you  to  ask  such  a  question,"  said 
he.  "  Mon  Dieu  !  " — he  was  exces- 


sively cosmopolitan  in  his  phrases — 
"  what  would  my  eternally  respectable 
father  have  thought  of  you  ?  I  must 
inform  you  that  he  struggled  as  a 
student  to  the  last.  He  worshipped 
the  letters,  in  my  opinion  to  his  mis- 
fortune and  mine,  and  though  he 
earned  scarcely  more  than  two  taels 
a  week,  he  rated  the  rich  merchants 
of  the  towns  as  so  much  river-mud 
and  nothing  better.  However,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  Mr.  Bathurst, 
and  it  is  an  old  fashion.  I'm  a 
Doctor  in  letters  myself,  but  I'm  an 
honest  and  honourable  man  first  of 
all.  That's  why  I  wear  European 
clothes  more  than  the  esteem-inspiring 
violet  silk  to  which  I  am  entitled. 
But  behold,  I  wander  in  the  web  of 
my  own  making.  I  take  another 
whiskey-soda  and  proceed." 

Now  I  saw  that  something  good 
ought  to  come  from  Chan  Sen  on 
such  a  text.  His  previous  serenity  of 
expression  had  become  troubled  and 
as  he  peered  at  me  over  his  tumbler 
he  looked  nothing  less  than  a  very 
wicked  old  Chinaman.  I  fancied  I 
could  see  him  supervising  the  decapita- 
tion of  a  row  of  kneeling  wretches,  and 
yawning  decorously  in  the  midst  of 
the  bloodshed.  "  I  begin  like  the 
stories  of  my  own  country,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  with  my  parentage.  I  was 
born  at  Ngan-lo-foo,  in  the  Houpe' 
province,  of  poor  but  virtuous  parents. 
From  my  mother  I  learnt  all  the  best 
that  remains  in  me — far  down  ;  and 
from  my  father  I  acquired  an  admira- 
tion for  literature  which  European 
experience  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  long 
since  taken  out  of  me.  You  know 
about  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  and 
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Confucius.  Confucius  so  often  said 
'  The  Most  Holy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  West '  that  the  Emperor  sent 
ambassadors  to  see  if  they  could  find 
it.  The  silly  men  went  no  farther 
west  than  your  India,  where  they 
found  the  god  Fo.  That  satisfied 
them.  They  ought  to  have  gone  all 
the  way  to  London  and  Piccadilly 
like  me.  The  Most  Holy  is  plenty 
of  money  and  pleasure.  I  laugh  at 
letters  since  I  was  in  England." 

"  Am  I  to  believe  that  ? "  I  inter- 
rupted, for  his  merry  eyes  had  a  kind 
of  challenge  in  them. 

But  he  shrugged  and  laughed  as  he 
continued,  "  My  dear  sir,  you  believe 
what  your  nice  archbishops  teach  you 
and  be  comfortable.  Never  mind, 
if  I  have  a  little  joke.  But,  as  I  say, 
my  father  was  not  at  all  clever,  poor 
man.  He  had  not  passed  his  bachelor 
examination  when  I  was  born,  and 
when  I  was  twelve  years  old  he  still 
had  not  passed  it.  This  made  him 
sore  in  the  temper.  It  was  no 
wonder,  for  who,  loving  his  own  cat 
beyond  everything,  would  not  lose 
patience  if  he  did  not  once  for  years 
receive  anything  but  scratches  in 
return  for  fish  bones?  It  was  the 
same  later  still.  You  may  perhaps 
laugh,  but  it  is  true  that  when  I  was 
old  enough  to  try  my  own  hand  at 
the  first  examination,  there  also  was 
my  father,  monumental  in  his  per- 
severance and  constant  in  his  failure. 
I  was  successful  and  might,  had  I 
pleased,  have  married  the  daughter 
of  an  eighth-rank  Mandarin  as  my 
reward.  But  for  my  unfortunate 
parent  there  was  the  bastinado  once 
more.  Until  now,  he  had  always 
seemed  to  treat  his  whippings  as  very 
just  and  useful  stimulants  to  exer- 
tion. This  last  however  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 
He  cried  through  the  town  about  his 
disgrace  and  (I  grieve  to  say  this  of 
him,  but  it  is  true)  when  he  returned 


to  the  house,  he  beat  my  mother  and 
he  would  have  beaten  me  also  if 
I  had  not  protected  myself  with  a 
lantern  pole.  He  did  a  worse  thing. 
He  cursed  literature  and,  taking  a 
rope  into  his  own  private  study,  he 
hanged  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  before  a  very  handsome  little 
Buddha  which  was  the  one  really 
valuable  article  of  property  he  be- 
queathed to  me."  Chan  Sen's  emotion 
in  these  words  was  lively.  He  even 
wiped  his  eyes  as  he  paused.  And 
he  did  not  go  on  with  his  story  until 
he  had  refilled  his  pipe,  accepting  in 
the  meantime  my  murmurs  of  sym- 
pathy and  disgust  (disgust  with  his 
country's  institutions)  in  the  most 
impassive  manner  imaginable. 

"  No,  we  are  not  bad,"  he  said  at 
length.  "  We  are  different,  that  is 
all.  We  do  not  put  our  old  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  work-prison-houses, 
as  you  do ;  and  we  teach  our  children 
manners.  But  we  are  like  you  in 
this,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it ;  we 
learn  much  that  is  noble  about  good 
deeds  and  virtue,  and  we — ahem  ! 
pardon  me ! — we  behave  the  prig,  as 
you  call  it,  very  much.  But  I  think 
you  are  worse,  Mr.  Bathurst,  if  you 
will  forgive  me  the  liberty  with  which 
I  expose  the  truth  that  is  in  me." 

I  forgave  him  freely.  Whether  he 
was  correct  or  not  in  his  comparison 
of  the  defects  of  the  Chinaman  and 
the  Englishman  will  be  better  known 
to  others  than  to  me.  I  ventured  to 
tell  Chan  Sen  of  the  ethical  strain 
of  the  copybooks  on  which  we  as 
children  are  brought  up.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  enchanted  by  the  in- 
formation. "The  Great  West,  sir," 
he  exclaimed,  "much  resembles  the 
Great  East.  On  my  poor  father's 
study  wall  there  was  a  slip  which 
said  Patience  is  the  pea  in  the 
ground.  And  yet,  you  see,  he  de- 
stroyed himself,  though  from  the 
most  worthy  motives. 
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"  But  I  will  go  on  with  my  history. 
You  may  be  surprised,  but  I  declare 
to  you  that  this  distressing  domestic 
calamity  filled  me  with  shame  for  my 
own  success  in  the  schools.  I  felt  no 
pride  in  my  blue  gown  with  the  black 
border,  nor  yet  the  silver  bird  which 
I  was  permitted  to  wear  on  my  cap. 
My  old  schoolmaster  was  much 
annoyed  with  me  that  I  did  not 
enjoy  the  honours  that  were  ready 
for  me  like  ripe  pomegranates.  We 
walked  together  hand  in  hand  by  the 
river  Han  Kiang  and  he  poured 
maxims  into  my  ready  ear,  but  I  was 
a  doubter  thus  early  and  the  more  so 
because  of  my  mother's  sorrow  in  the 
loss  of  my  father.  She  bewailed  him 
day  and  night,  and  when  weeks  had 
passed.  I  used  still  to  seek  her  on  his 
tomb,  where  she  cried  to  him  in  vain, 
lamenting  his  failure  at  the  examina- 
tions and — oh  dear  me  !  you  know 
what  women  are,  Mr.  Bathurst,  even 
when  they  are  our  own  mothers.  I 
hope  I  was  a  good  son  to  her.  I'm 
I  tried  to  be.  But  let  us  skip 

little  and  come  to  her  end,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  so  much  pin- 
ing, with  little  nourishment,  for  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  were  very  hard 
up.  She  called  me  to  her  bed  one 
night  and  said  '  My  son,  I  am  going 
from  you,  but  before  I  go  I  wish  to 
join  my  curse  to  your  dear  father's. 
Let  it  rest  for  ever  on  the  stone- 
hearted  Mandarin  who  selected  for 
the  thesis  of  his  last  failure  so  difficult 
a  subject.' 

"  '  But,  my  mother  ! '  I  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  demur,  *  the  same 
thesis  which  ruined  my  father  brought 
me  honour  ! ' 

"Then  she  gazed  at  me  in  pity 
under  the  green  light  of  the  lantern. 
'  Intelligent  young  fool,'  she  said,  with 
very  much  sorrow,  '  what  are  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  young  to  those  of 
the  aged,  who  see  the  blue  blanket 
of  the  very  firmament  itself  slipping 


from  them  while  they  stand  waiting 
for  much-yearned-for  good  fortune  ? 
Which  merits  the  more  honour,  the 
tree  that  bears  the  apple,  or  the  apple 
itself  1 ' 

"  And  again  my  stubborn  reason 
broke  forth  and  said,  '  But  supposing, 
my  mother,  the  apple-tree  bears  only 
one  apple  ? ' ' 

Chan  Sen  paused  and  drew  his 
tumbler  towards  him.  He  drank,  set 
it  down,  and  went  on.  "  This  simple 
observation,  Mr.  Bathurst,  had  such 
an  effect  on  my  mother  that  she  died 
in  a  convulsion  of  wrath.  Of  course, 
I  had  no  intention  of  being  unfilial — 
Heaven  forbid  !  But  the  schools  had 
set  their  wretched  claw-mark  on  me 
and  it  was  a  pain  to  detect  bad  logic 
even  in  my  own  parent  on  her  death- 
bed. I  am  sorry  to  say  she  died 
blaming  me  for  a  remark  that  she 
seemed  to  think  reproached  her  for 
unfruitfulness." 

"  Poor  old  chap  ! "  I  was  casual 
enough  to  exclaim  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
his  age  and  exterior  of  refined  reserve, 
such  a  blow  in  early  life  had  evidently 
hit  Chan  Sen  very  hard. 

He  bowed  politely.  "  Thank  you," 
he  said  ;  "  thank  you,  Mr.  Bathurst. 
Now  you  see  how  I  was  prepared  by 
Fate  for  a  sudden  change  in  my  con- 
duct. No  man,  least  of  all  a  China- 
man, could  listen  unmoved  to  the 
rebukes  of  a  dying  mother.  From 
that  day,  I  hated  literature,  and  (you 
will  be  shocked)  plotted  how  I  could 
avenge  myself  on  the  Mandarin,  Dr. 
Liu  Chin,  who  had  given  the  thesis 
White  clouds,  blue  sky  and  a  young 
man  in  the  pride  of  his  strength  I 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
the  virtuous  teaching  of  all  our  great 
masters.  But  my  mind  had  taken 
poison. 

"One  day,  when  I  was  brooding, 
the  opportunity  came.  I  was  at 
that  time  earning  my  livelihood  as 
teacher  in  the  family  of  an  estimable 
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leather-merchant,  from  whom  I  had 
already  imbibed  a  regard  for  com- 
merce, because  it  had  given  him  wealth 
without  corruption  of  heart.  I  had 
left  the  house  for  a  stroll  and  was  by 
the  river  bank  when  I  saw  a  little 
boy,  whom  I  well  knew  to  be  the  only 
son  of  Dr.  Liu  Chin,  paddling  his 
fingers  in  the  water.  His  nurse  was 
asleep  under  a  tree  many  yards  away. 
There  was  a  boat  near.  Well,  you 
see  what  I  did.  Oh  dear  !  it  was 
such  a  very  common  piece  of  melo- 
drama; but  I  did  it.  I  caught  up 
the  child,  tied  him  with  my  own 
gown  and  put  him  in  the  boat.  Then, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  beat  the  man's 
head  with  a  stone  till  he  died  and 
threw  him  into  the  river.  I  was  soon 
rowing  down  towards  Hankow  and 
the  great  Yangtse  River  as  fast  as  I 
could,  relishing  my  success  very  abomi- 
nably, I  assure  you,  and  enjoying  in 
particular  the  tears  and  wrigglings  of 
my  small  trophy,  whose  mouth  I  had 
shut  very  tight.  I  could  see  Liu  Chin 
as  he  raved  through  the  town  demand- 
ing his  child.  And  I  could  see  too 
that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  put 
two  and  two  together  in  explaining 
my  absence  also  ;  for  I  had  not  opened 
my  heart  to  anybody,  being  always  of 
a  secret  nature  as  a  young  man,  and 
the  Mandarin  had  repeatedly  shown 
me  kindnesses  in  encouraging  me 
towards  the  examination  for  the 
second  degree. 

"  '  What  about  my  father  and  what 
about  my  mother1? '  I  cried  to  the  small 
struggler  as  we  moved  down  the  river ; 
and  while  I  worked  the  oar  with  my 
one  hand  I  shook  the  clenched  fist  of 
the  other  at  my  prisoner." 

"  You  did  not  kill  him  too,  I  hope  1" 
I  asked,  coldly  enough,  for  Chan  Sen 
as  a  murderer  had  become  somewhat 
repellent. 

"  Your  benevolent  mind,  Mr.  Bath- 
urst,"  he  replied,  with  another  of  his 
stately  bows,  "  will  be  glad  to  know 


that  I  did  not  kill  the  urchin.  The 
other  affair  was  not  perhaps  a  work  of 
necessity ;  I  admit  that  I  acted  on 
impulse  unusual  in  a  scholar ;  but  I 
have  never  regretted  it,  for  had  I  left 
him  his  life  he  would  have  concocted 
some  foolish  tale  about  the  boy's 
death  or  perhaps  drowned  himself  in 
despair  and  left  the  Mandarin  with 
no  hopes  at  all  about  his  little  son. 
As  it  was,  the  fellow^  dead  body 
proved  nothing  except  that  there  was 
a  strong  probability  of  the  baby 
having  been  stolen.  I  meant  to  leave 
that  sweet  sting  in  the  afflicted  soul 
of  the  man  who  had  confounded  my 
father  and  brought  upon  me  the  male- 
dictions of  my  mother.  And  my 
surmises  were,  as  you  shall  hear, 
extremely  correct. 

"  That  voyage  to  Hankow  was  not 
nice.  I  had  to  work  hard.  I  kept 
the  boy  quiet  under  rushes  and  he 
was  very  thin  when,  in  the  night, 
after  several  weeks,  I  took  him  out 
and  carried  him  into  the  back  streets 
(slums,  you  would  say)  of  the  great 
city.  It  diverted  me  to  find  on  his 
body,  the  left  thigh,  the  very  plain 
mark  of  a  bee.  I  understood  too  that 
it  might  be  a  danger  for  me,  if  a 
search  for  the  child  was  made  through- 
out the  whole  department.  But  I 
confess  to  you  that  I  had  had  more 
than  enough  of  hard  living  myself 
when  I  came  to  Hankow.  By  nature 
I  am  as  fond  of  a  good  dinner  as  any 
Mandarin,  and  rice  and  fish  wearied 
me  after  a  time.  I  wished  myself 
again  at  my  good  leather-merchant's 
table,  where  I  was  treated  with  pro- 
found respect,  especially  by  the  honest 
man's  wife,  who  would  have  thanked 
Heaven,  with  tears,  if  I  had  con- 
sented to  marry  any  one  of  her  three 
daughters.  But  unfortunately  they 
were  all  pitted  by  the  smallpox  and 
no  amount  of  cosmetic  could  hide  the 
marks. 

"And   now   I    will   ask   you,    Mr. 
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Bathurst,  to  jump  a  few  years  and 
behold  me  a  candidate  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  second  degree.  I 
will  not  disguise  from  you  that  in  the 
meantime  I  had  already  dipped  my 
hands  in  speculations  not  to  be  ex- 
cused to  the  conscientious  student  of 
the  Great  Masters.  I  was  associated 
with  a  small  tea-merchant  of  Woo- 
chow  and  I  took  pleasure  in  trade. 
Besides  that,  I  had  tasted  of  the  way- 
ward sweets  of  the  lottery  in  more 
forms  than  one.  But  there  were 
times  when  I  thought  I  owed  it  to 
myself  to  continue  to  fill  my  hands 
with  the  flowers  which  belong  to  the 
scholar  alone,  and  though  for  the 
form's  sake  I  professed  to  hate  the 
dry  sticks  of  literature,  I  did  not 
abandon  my  studies.  I  laboured  by 
the  quiet  midnight  lantern  and  again 
at  dawn  when  the  little  birds  begin 
to  sing. 

"  It  was  my  duty  as  before  to 
present  myself  at  the  provincial 
capital.  I  found  it  easy,  oh  !  so  easy, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  to  make  up  a  charming, 
indeed  a  pathetic,  story  of  my  absence 
from  Ngan-lofoo.  The  bereaved 
Mandarin  wept  with  me  when  I  told 
him  of  the  domestic  regrets  which 
had  exiled  me,  '  I  too,'  he  said,  '  have 
been  smitten  by  the  rough  side  of  the 
hand  of  Fortune.  But  it  is  our  duty 
to  be  brave.  We  will  weep  together 
while  we  drink  warm  wine  in  the 
quietude  of  my  own  parlour,  but  to 
the  world  we  will  show  a  level  face 
and  an  unlined  brow.' 

"  These  words,  Mr.  Bathurst,  were 
an  ointment  to  my  hurt  heart.  Liu 
Chin's  little  son  was  barefooted  in 
Hankow  and  his  stomach  was  not 
round  enough  to  inspire  a  poem.  I 
had  attached  him  to  a  fisherman  and 
the  innocent  child  viewed  me  as  his 
benefactor — one  who  had  found  him 
drowning  and  saved  him.  He  was 
happily  a  boy  of  weak  mental  power 
,and  it  was  simple  to  impress  upon 
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him  just  such  an  account  of  his  origin 
as  it  suited  me  to  create. 

"  '  Dear  and  most  completely  vener- 
able master,'  I  said  to  the  Mandarin 
who  had  spread  my  home  with 
thunderbolts,  '  there  is  no  comfort  in 
life  except  in  letters.'  It  may  distress 
your  western  mind,  Mr.  Bathurst, 
when  I  inform  you  that  over  the  wine- 
cup  the  worthy  child-bereaved  Doctor 
lifted  a  little  of  the  mantle  of  his 
virtue  and  hinted  to  me  of  the  ini- 
quitous bribes  with  which  he  was 
tempted  by  certain  middle-aged 
students. 

" '  I  could  rub  their  heads  in  the 
dust,  my  dear  disciple,'  he  whispered 
to  me  :  '  but  I  do  not  do  it.  There 
is  always  a  little  powder  even  in  the 
best  tea,  and  being  a  man  it  is  not 
comely  in  me  to  pretend  to  be  as  a 
God.'  Do  you  understand  1  " 

Chan  Sen's  countenance  so  sparkled 
with  mischievous  suggestion  that  I 
boldly  offered  my  guess.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  he  took  those  bribes'?"  I 
asked. 

"My  friend,"  he  replied,  "there 
are,  I  believe,  no  mines  of  pure  gold 
in  all  the  world,  certainly  not  in 
China.  As  you  may  suppose,  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  becoming  a  licen- 
tiate and  winning  a  darker  gown  and 
a  golden  dickey-bird  for  my  hat. 
And  then  I  returned  to  my  trade, 
which  fascinated  me  extraordinarily. 
I  admit  that  I  meditated  disgracing 
Liu  Chin  to  the  best  of  my  ability  by 
a  direct  petition  to  the  Han  Lin 
College,  but  I  reflected  that  there 
would  be  personal  inconveniences  in 
such  a  proceeding.  It  was  enough 
for  me  to  see  the  good  Doctor's  little 
boy  with  broken  finger-nails  and 
every  indication  about  him  except 
his  birth-mark  of  very  low  origin. 
Another  year  found  me  at  Canton, 
where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
your  remarkable  nation,  Mr.  Bathurst, 
for  the  first  time.  Here,  thanks  to 
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my  trained  mind  and  growing  un- 
belief in  the  desirability  of  scholastic 
virtue,  I  prospered  abundantly.  I 
made  friends  with  the  European 
merchants  and  (do  I  surprise  you  ?) 
found  them  not  quite  so  clever  as 
their  majestic  deportment  had  led  me 
to  expect  to  find  them.  Perhaps  I 
was  the  grub  in  the  apple.  It  does 
not  matter  what  I  was.  I  grew  rich, 
so  rich  that  I  caught  myself  one  day 
despising  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  taels  that  were  mine  and  asking 
myself  this  question  :  '  Why  do  I  not 
aspire  to  the  highest  honour  of  all  in 
the  schools?  Why  do  I  not  try  to 
become  a  Doctor  in  letters?'  You 
smile,  Mr.  Bathurst.  .  .  ." 

"  Only  because  your  story  is  so 
entertaining,  believe  me,"  I  hastened 
to  say.  By  this  time,  of  course,  I 
did  not  credit  a  word  of  it.  Chan 
Sen's  quaint  seriousness  was  the  best 
part  of  the  yarn.  So  I  told  myself. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Bathurst,"  said 
Chan  Sen.  "I  will  hasten  to  the 
end,  for  it  it  not  seemly  in  any  man, 
even  an  emperor,  to  make  a  long 
story  of  his  own  life,  which  is  a  short 
matter  at  the  longest  and  of  no  im- 
portance for  instruction.  That  is 
my  opinion,  for  we  are  made  to  live 
each  in  our  own  way  and  the  less  we 
accept  guidance  from  others  the  better 
we  ripen  our  own  individuality.  To 
every  lantern  its  own  candle.  But  I 
bore  you.  Alas !  it  proves  to  me 
that  my  seventy  years  are  not  only  a 
dream. 

"Imagine  me  therefore,  Mr.  Bath- 
urst, with  my  millions  at  the  age 
of  forty  and  with  all  my  ambitions 
satisfied  except  only  this — that  I  am 
not  a  Doctor  in  letters.  And  now 
this  last  longing  grows  in  me  and  I 
go  with  luxury  to  my  native  place  and 
muse  at  the  tombs  of  my  father  and 
ray  mother.  Here  I  fancy  my  father 
speaks  to  me  and  says  '  Hasten  to 
Peking,  my  son,  and  grasp  the  goal 


which  a  brutal  incompetence  never 
enabled  me  even  to  behold  ! '  And, 
of  a  sudden,  I  exclaim  '  It  shall  be  so  ! 
I  go!' 

"  I  learn  in  the  city  that  my  dear 
Mandarin,  Liu  Chin,  is  now  a  Member 
of  the  Han  Lin  College  and  beloved 
of  the  Emperor  and  that  his  stomach 
is  far  too  large  to  permit  him  to 
see  his  feet.  Then,  all  wrapped  up 
in  my  hopes,  and  feeling  as  high 
as  a  kite,  I  seek  in  Hankow  the 
fisherman  to  whom  I  had  attached 
the  learned  Mandarin's  poor  little 
son.  I  discover  him  with  white  hair 
and  a  skin  disease  and  he  tells  me 
of  the  death  of  the  boy  through  a 
falling  mast.  He  is  so  tender  and 
affectionate  in  his  regrets  that  I  leave 
with  him  a  thousand  taels  and  go 
away  feeling  neither  joy  nor  sorrow, 
but  thinking  it  a  pity  that  so  strange 
a  birth-mark  as  that  bee  should  have 
been  wasted  on  this  poor  little  lad, 
and  that  it  should  never  have  brought 
him  back  to  his  injured  parent.  For 
I  no  longer  hated  Dr.  Liu  Chin.  I 
had  lived  long  enough  to  become 
sensible  and  to  realise  that  we  must 
all  die  and  that  my  poor  father  and 
mother  were  perhaps  taken  wisely 
from  the  miseries  that  attend  on  old 
age  with  discontent  and  a  disturbed 
state  of  health. 

"  And  so  I  arrive  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Empire,  Mr.  Bathurst,  with  great 
determination.  I  have  weak  eyes  from 
study,  but  I  console  myself  that  they 
shall  soon  be  strong  again  and  I  hope 
my  tutor  deceives  himself  in  his 
doubts  about  my  ability  to  succeed 
where  so  many  fail.  He  was  as  fine 
an  ass  as  any  in  China,  was  my  tutor, 
upright,  laborious  and  poor.  I  have 
seldom  laughed  more  en  joy  ably  than 
when  one  day  he  gave  me  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  that  the  lottery 
series  with  my  name  in  it  was  not 
at  all  in  request.  'Why,  O  learned 
one?'  I  ask  him,  with  aching  sides, 
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to  give  more  sweetness  to  my  tongue. 
*  Because,  sir,'  he  replies,  with  the  sad 
candour  of  the  man  of  untarnished 
virtue,  '  I  have  felt  it  my  unfortunate 
duty  to  report  that  I  do  not  think 
your  myriads  of  taels  will  carry  a 
mind  grown  sluggish  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  through  the  needle's  eye  of 
supreme  literary  excellence  ! '  He  was 
a  prosy  old  clown  like  myself,  you 
perceive. 

"But  really  it  is  odd  what  small 
matters  help  a  man,  even  against 
probability,  to  attain  his  ends.  The 
mention  of  the  lottery  speculation 
induced  me  to  reflect.  You  know,  or 
perhaps  you  don't,  that  we  Chinese 
flutter  our  taels  immensely  on  the 
roulette  -  table  of  the  examination 
results.  The  candidates  are  registered 
and  arranged  in  series  by  gambling 
managers.  There  is  always  a  great 
run  on  the  series  with  the  names  of 
men  of  acknowledged  ability,  for  even 
the  examiners  dare  not  persistently 
pluck  real  merit.  But  there  was  no 
run  at  all  on  the  series  in  which  I 
appeared.  I  asked  the  vendors  one 
after  the  other  and  I  was  offered  the 
slips  at  a  discount  that  became  larger 
every  day.  And  this  to  me  as  a  suc- 
successful  merchant  was  a  profound 
humiliation. 

"  Suddenly  I  learnt  a  thing.  The 
good  Liu  Chin,  to  whom  I  had  not 
yet  sent  my  visiting-card,  was  said 
to  be  so  much  in  the  Emperor's  favour 
that  he  might  be  expected  to  have 
a  small  voice  in  the  preparation  of 
the  thesis,  which  the  Emperor  himself 
gives  out  to  the  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree.  I  dress  myself  with 
care  and  go  in  a  chair  that  same 
day  to  the  great  Han  Lin  Mandarin, 
and  I  take  with  me  an  eager  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Ah  !  how  we  embrace,  Mr.  Bath- 
urst !  When  it  is  over  and  I  have 
rejoiced  in  the  size  of  his  stomach 
and  the  noble  tranquillity  of  his 


venerable  countenance,  I  throw  my 
dart  into  his  mind.  *  Incomparable 
Professor,'  I  say  with  ardour,  'do  I 
declare  myself  to  be  of  degenerate 
mind  and  memory  when  I  whisper  to 
myself  that  in  the  past  the  lovely 
child  whom  a  vile  dragon  stole  from 
your  peaceful  home  wore  upon  his 
leg  the  mark  of  a  bee  with  spread 
wings  ? ' 

"  The  question  reached  his  heart. 
1  My  friend,'  he  replied  obligingly, 
with  a  gesture,  '  do  not  squeeze  more 
blood  out  of  a  wound  that  is  closed. 
But  it  is  as  you  remember.  The  bee 
was  much  pinched  at  the  waist.  It  is 
mirrored  eternally  in  the  tears  shed 
by  my  afflicted  retrospections.' 

"Then  I  seized  Liu  Chin  by  the 
hand  and  placed  his  hand  to  my 
heart.  *  Its  movement  is  all  for  your 
meritorious  self,  equal  of  Confucius  ! ' 
I  exclaimed  with  eagerness.  And  I 
hastened  to  tell  him  of  a  coolie  work- 
ing in  the  streets,  a  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  on  whom  I  had  but  yesterday 
observed  the  bee  -  mark.  *  Master,' 
I  cried  in  conclusion,  '  I  will  devote 
myself  to  the  discovery  of  this  man. 
It  is  less  to  me  to  achieve  fame  as 
a  scholar  than  to  make  a  distinguished 
scholar  (one  of  the  most  distinguished) 
— to  make  him  happy.' 

"The  tremblings  that  came  upon 
Liu  Chin  in  this  news  convinced  me 
that  I  had,  as  you  say,  struck  rich  oil. 
He  detained  me.  '  Do  not  put  welcome 
wind  into  the  empty  bladder  of  my 
heart,  I  beg,'  he  whispered,  'unless 
you  can  keep  it  there.' 

"  '  I  will  find  him,  though  I  fail  in 
the  examination,'  I  said  again.  Then, 
as  I  moved  to  go,  he  clutched  me  and 
I  saw  that  the  early  love  for  his  child 
was  in  him  as  strong  as  ever.  He 
was  a  lonely  old  man,  like  myself, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  and  was  no  doubt  often 
afflicted  by  the  thought  of  a  barren 
funeral  and  no  son  to  water  his  tomb 
with  filial  tears.  I  confess  the  thought 
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doesn't  trouble  me  very  much,  but 
that  is  because  my  wisdom  and  Liu 
Chin's  are  of  a  different  kind."  Chan 
Sen  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  con- 
tinued. 

"  *  Chan  Sen,'  the  irreproachable 
Doctor  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  I  swear 
to  you  on  my  integrity  that  if  you 
are  not  romancing,  if  you  can  restore 
my  son  to  me,  you  shall  be  short  of 
no  honours  in  the  examination.  You 
may  even  be  Tchoang  Yuen.'  That, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  is  rather  the  same  as 
your  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge. 
First  disciple  of  the  Son  of  Heaven ! 
Was  it  not  a  distinction  to — you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  amaze  you — to  go  nap 
upon? 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  in  a  moment. 
'  Dear  and  most  respected  master,'  I 
said  humbly,  '  I  am  no  longer  a  youth 
to  whom  romances  are  interesting.  I 
am  a  practical  man.  I'll  find  your 
son — by  my  parents  !  I'll  find  him. 
But  I  will  exact  my  reward.  Give 
it  me  in  the  character  that  you 
will  do  what  you  say,  and  I  will  find 
him.' 

"  That  was  asking  a  good  deal,  Mr. 
Bathurst.  But  I  was  bound  to  corner 
my  market  at  that  conjuncture.  It 
came  off  too,  as  cheek  does — doesn't 
it? — five  times  out  of  six.  Liu  Chin 
blushed  and  hesitated  and  then  con- 
sented. '  You  I  may  trust ;  I  feel 
crystal-bright  confidence  on  that 
point,'  he  said,  as  he  moved  towards 
the  ink-stone.  I  left  the  good  Doctor, 
feeling  a  number-one  trader,  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  Bathurst. 

"  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  a 
young  rascal  who  was  glad  to  play 
the  extremely  comfortable  part  I  had 
devised  for  him.  The  bee  was  wrought 
upon  his  thigh,  correct  in  size,  shape, 
and  position  ;  and  I  coached  him  care- 
fully in  a  few  details,  leaving  him  to 
fill  in  the  rest  as  he  pleased,  for  I 
chose  him  for  his  intelligence,  natur- 
ally. A  week  passed  and  then  a 


fortnight.  By  now  the  c  birth-mark  ' 
was  nicely  seasoned  and  I  thought  I 
might  run  to  Liu  Chin  with  the  news. 
He  wept  on  my  neck. 

"  c  There  may,  0  Doctor,'  I  sug- 
gested, {be  some  doubts  to  dissolve. 
I  can  only  bring  you  the  young  man 
and  leave  you  to  interrogate  him.  The 
bee  on  his  leg  is  all  I  can  swear  to.'  " 
Chan  Sen  took  snuff  and  sneezed  cheer- 
fully. Then  he  sped  his  tale  to  its 
close. 

"It  was  charming,  Mr.  Bathurst, 
on  my  word  of  honour  as  a  man  of 
the  world.  Liu  Chin  was  convinced. 
The  young  rascal  was  particularly 
happy  in  his  faint  recollections  of 
Ngan-lo-foo  and  his  removal  some- 
where in  a  boat.  He  was  installed 
as  the  long-lost  son  there  and  then. 
En  passant,  I  may  say  that  I  ac- 
cept, entirely  pro  formd,  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  gentleman  annually 
to  this  day.  He  enjoys  Liu  Chin's 
estate  and  it  is  the  least  I  can  do 
to  blackmail  him — for  a  charity, 
of  course. 

"  Ah,  but  the  cream  remains,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  and  there  is  just  time  for 
it,  as  I  hear  my  servants  outside. 
Liu  Chin  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
contract  with  complete  good  faith 
and  amiability.  That  is  to  say,  he 
told  me  the  subject  of  the  thesis  with 
which  the  Emperor  had  decided  to 
perplex  us.  It  was  this,  The  cuckoo 
in  the  budding  spring-time  cries  'I 
come  !  I  come  ! '  Bless  my  soul,  how 
well  one  does  remember  some  trifles  ! 
I  crammed  hard  for  that  thesis  and 
must  have  done  pretty  well,  for 
I  came  out  Pang  Yuen,  Second 
Wrangler,  you  know.  On  the  whole, 
it  suited  my  convenience  to  miss  the 
highest  honours  of  all.  I  had  no 
particular  desire  to  be  retained  in 
Peking  for  Imperial  or  other  pur- 
poses. I  bore  my  triumph  with  great 
serenity,  from  all  accounts ;  and  then 
steamed  south  from  Tientsin  just  as 
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fast  as  I  could  go.  And  a  month 
later  I  was  established  in  Singapore, 
for  somehow  I  preferred  to  leave  all 
my  Chinese  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
agents — Europeans." 

Chan  Sen  rose  affably,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand.  Then  he  tossed  his 
head  back,  opening  his  mouth  so  wide 
that  I  could  see  all  his  well-preserved 
teeth,  and  chuckled.  "Gracious  me, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  I  must  be  getting  old," 
he  exclaimed.  "  I'm  forgetting  the 
tail-end  of  the  story.  As  soon  as 
Liu  Chin  had  given  me  the  subject 
of  the  thesis,  I  arranged  for  the  pur- 
chase of  every  ticket  in  the  lotteries 
in  three  provinces  containing  my  poor 
unmentionable  name.  I  came  south 
twice  as  rich  as  before  and— Pang 
Yuen.  A  certain  amount  of  squaring 
in  high  places  was  necessary,  but  the 
intellect  of  a  Pang  Yuen  was  quite 
equal  to  that  task.  And  now  I  wish 


your  obliging  goodness  farewell,  Mr. 
Bathurst.     Sleep  sweetly." 

**'«.* 

The  old  fellow  departed  with  some 
abruptness  and  abundant  smiles, 
leaving  me  to  digest  his  yarn  as 
best  I  could.  Nor  did  I  find  that 
difficult  until  my  friend  returned. 
I  regarded  it  as  very  light  food  in- 
deed. As  such  I  passed  on  the  out- 
line of  the  story  by  and  by  to  my 
host.  Then  I  was  astounded. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  in  com- 
ment on  it,  "it's  true,  every  word 
of  it,  and  Chan  Sen  doesn't  mind  a 
rush  who  knows  it.  I  forget  the 
year,  but  you'll  find  his  rascally  old 
name  in  the  honour-list  all  right. 
But  it  is  all  a  long  time  ago." 

"  And  is  China  like  that  1 "  I  asked, 
in  amazement. 

"It's  very  good  essence  of  China, 
to  this  day,"  said  he. 
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AMONG  all   the  characters   in   the 
acted  plays  of  Shakespeare  there  are 
very     few    that    require     for     their 
adequate    representation    so    rare    a 
combination  of  qualities  in  the  actor 
as   does    Othello.       To   an    imposing 
presence    (which,    as    the   records   of 
Edmund    Kean's   performance   show, 
is  not   the  same   thing   as   imposing 
stature,)  must  be  joined  not  grandeur 
of  manner  merely  and  outward  dignity, 
but  the  power  of  expressing  that  no- 
bility of  soul  which  is  implicit  in  every 
line   of   the  text   but   is  so  difficult 
to  reproduce   satisfactorily  upon   the 
stage.       It    is   the    absence    of    this 
quality  that  has  made  the  really  great 
Othellos  of  stage  history  so  few,  in 
spite   of   the   obvious   scope   for   the 
tragedian's  art  which   the   character 
affords.     It  is   not  a  part  in   which 
a  certain  measure  of  success  can  be 
attained  by  dint  of  manner  and  trick, 
as,  for  instance,  is  Richard  the  Third. 
As  "  Gloster  "  every  inferior  hack  can 
find  some  scenes  which  are  within  his 
range,  and  so  makes  his  "  points,"  and 
has   his    "  moments."     Nor  does  the 
part   play   itself   as    to   some   extent 
Hamlet  does.     In  Hamlet,  it  is  said, 
no   actor  ever  completely  failed,    be- 
cause the  words  and  actions  must  of 
themselves   produce  some  amount  of 
effect    apart    from    any    question    of 
inspiration  in  the  interpreter.     With 
Othello   this    is   not    so.     The  action 
of  the  play  is  so  sublime  and  at  the 
same  time   so   severely   simple    that, 
unless    it    is  informed   and  sustained 
by  the  lofty  genius  of  the  principal 
player,  it  can  produce  no  effect  at  all. 
Either   it  must  live  and  move   upon 
the  topmost  heights  of  pity  and  terror 


or  it  must  fail  utterly.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  simple  elemental  passions, 
"  love  strong  as  death  and  jealousy 
cruel  as  the  grave."  And  no  actor's 
graces  or  stage  tricks  will  avail  to  fill 
the  swelling  outlines  if  the  massive- 
ness  of  soul  be  absent  by  which  and 
through  which  alone  these  passions 
can  be  adequately  portrayed.  "  For 
he  was  great  of  heart." 

And  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  worthy 
representations  of  OTHELLO  upon  the 
stage.  Never  is  it  more  true  that 
"  two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in 
one  sphere,"  than  when  the  sphere 
is  a  theatre,  at  any  rate  when  the 
stars  are  of  the  same  sex.  A  single 
planet  with  a  number  of  satellites 
has  been  the  arrangement  that  has 
more  usually  found  favour.  And  in 
OTHELLO  there  are  two  male  parts  of 
almost  equal  eminence.  Occasionally 
lago  has  been  allowed  to  take  his 
rightful  place.  But  more  commonly 
the  Moor,  like  the  Turk,  has  brooked 
no  rival  near  the  throne,  and  the 
play  has  suffered  from  the  depres- 
sion into  a  foil  of  one  who  should 
have  faced  the  protagonist  on  equal 
terms.  "  You  are  the  best  lago  I 
have  ever  played  with,"  said  Kean 
on  one  occasion  to  an  actor  much 
his  inferior  in  reputation.  And  ob- 
serving that  the  compliment  was 
received  with  less  gratification  than 
might  be  expected,  he  added,  "  Why 
do  you  smile  ? " 

"Because  I  have  known  five  other 
lagos  to  whom  you  have  said  the 
same  thing,"  was  the  reply.  The 
anecdote  is  instructive  as  showing 
the  greatest  of  all  Othellos  going 
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about  the  country  and  accepting  with 
indifference  the  lagos  that  were 
supplied  him  as  he  might  accept  the 
scenery  and  stage  arrangements  of  the 
provincial  theatres. 

Richard  Burbage,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  English  theatrical 
history,  set  the  fashion  which,  with 
some  eminent  exceptions,  has  been 
followed  ever  since,  of  treating  Othello 
as  the  leading  part  in  the  tragedy. 
The  unknown  writer  of  the  elegy 
upon  him  includes  it  as  follows  in  the 
enumeration  of  his  characters. 

But  let  me  not  forget  one  chiefest  part 
Wherein  beyond  the  rest  he  moved  the 

heart, 
The  grieved  Moor  made  jealous  by  a 

slave, 
Who  sent  his  wife  to  fill  a  timeless 

grave. 


These  lines  are  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. But  we  know  enough  of 
Burbage's  tragic  power  and  the  force 
and  animation  of  his  acting  to  believe 
that  the  early  popularity  of  OTHELLO 
upon  the  stage  was  in  great  part  due 
him.  This  popularity  was  main- 
tained during  the  period  of  the  Res- 
toration, a  restoration  of  the  theatre 
as  well  as  of  monarchical  government, 
and  both  in  a  debased  form.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  prominence  at 
this  time  of  comedies  of  contemporary 
life  and  manners,  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  still  held  the  stage. 
And  among  those  that  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
the  "  improver  "  of  the  type  of  Dave- 
nant  was  OTHELLO.  This  epoch  of 
stage  history  is  the  reign  of  Betterton, 
as  the  former  was  the  reign  of 
Burbage.  And  in  Othello  Betterton 
found  one  of  his  most  admired  parts. 
For  into  it,  as  into  his  Hotspur  and 
his  Brutus,  he  was  able  to  throw  the 
generous  ardour  and  nobility  which 
characterised  all  his  tragic  acting, 
and  were  especially  needful  in  this 
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case.     Steele  writing  of  him  in  the 
TATLER  says, 

The  wonderful  agony  which  he  ap- 
peared in  when  he  examined  the  circum- 
stance of  the  handkerchief  in  OTHELLO  ; 
the  mixture  of  love  that  intruded  upon 
his  mind,  upon  the  innocent  answers 
Desdemona  makes,  betrayed  in  his  ges- 
ture such  a  variety  and  vicissitude  of 
passions  as  would  admonish  a  man  to  be 
afraid  of  his  own  heart,  and  perfectly 
convince  him  that  it  is  to  stab  it,  to 
admit  that  worst  of  daggers,  jealousy. 
Whoever  reads  in  his  closet  this  admir- 
able scene  will  find  that  he  cannot, 
except  he  has  as  warm  an  imagination  as 
Shakespeare  himself,  find  any  but  dry, 
incoherent  and  broken  sentences ;  but  a 
reader  that  has  seen  Betterton  act  it 
observes  there  could  not  be  a  word  added, 
that  longer  speeches  had  been  unnatural, 
nay  impossible,  in  Othello's  circum- 
stances. 

Pepys  considered  Betterton  "the 
best  actor  in  the  world,"  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  seen  him  in  OTHELLO, 
which  indeed  seemed  to  him  "  a  mean 
thing."  He  once  saw  an  actor  named 
Burt  in  the  part,  but  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  set  down  a  word  of  criticism 
on  his  performance,  though  he  is  quick 
to  note  "  By  the  same  token  a  very 
pretty  lady  that  sat  by  me  called  out 
to  see  Desdemona  smothered."  By 
the  same  token,  to  borrow  Mr.  Pepys's 
phrase,  Desdemona  was  the  first  part 
to  be  acted  by  a  woman  on  the  English 
stage.  The  change  was  made  just  after 
the  Restoration,  and  a  prologue  written 
for  the  occasion  gives  the  reason  for  it 
thus: 

Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  sized 

You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the 
guard  disguised : 

For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are 
between, 

Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 

With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  in- 
compliant, 

When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant. 

After  the  time  of  Betterton  no 
memorable  Othello  arose  for  a  hun- 
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dred  years,  a  fact  which  only  becomes 
remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
those  hundred  years  include  the  whole 
life  of  David  Garrick.  But  the  greatest 
of  English  actors  failed  to  make  much 
impression  in  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
acting  parts  in  English  dramatic 
literature.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
always  greater  in  comedy  than  in 
tragedy.  And  secondly  his  tragic 
successes,  Hamlet,  Richard,  Lear,  were 
due  rather  to  the  wonderful  variety 
and  flexibility  of  his  art,  to  his 
moments  of  frenzied  passion  and  his 
power  of  inspiring  awe  and  terror, 
than  to  any  capacity  for  sustained 
sublimity  or  grandeur.  And  so,  after 
Barry  came  to  the  front,  Garrick,  who 
with  all  his  vanity  was  shrewd  enough 
in  recognising  his  own  limitations, 
never  played  Othello  again.  For  he 
knew  that  in  this  part  he  could  not 
compete  with  the  stately  presence  and 
silver  voice  of  his  rival,  any  more  than 
the  fiery  impetuosity  of  his  Romeo  could 
hold  its  own  against  Barry's  melting 
seductiveness.  And  Barry  was  one 
of  those  actors  who  are  called  great 
in  their  own  day  but  not  afterwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  John  Kemble  acted  Othello 
with  success.  But  when  we  reach 
Kemble  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
the  career  of  Kean,  before  whose 
coming,  as  Leigh  Hunt  said,  Kemble 
faded  like  a  tragedy  ghost.  So  we 
cannot  stop  to  say  more  of  the  elder 
actor  than  that  his  Othello  was  cold 
and  stately,  that  it  had  a  certain 
shadowy  greatness,  but  lacked  alto- 
gether the  human  feeling  and  fire  of 
his  conqueror.  Great  as  he  was  in 
Shy  lock  and  Richard,  Othello  may  be 
taken  to  have  been  Edmund  Kean's 
greatest  part  and  the  most  typical 
both  of  the  excellences  and  short- 
comings of  his  genius.  "Othello," 
says  G.  H.  Lewes,  "which  is  the 
most  trying  of  all  Shakespeare's  parts, 
was  Kean's  masterpiece."  The  great- 


ness of  his  art  rose  to  the  greatness 
of  the  demands  made  upon  it.  A 
passage  in  which  the  same  critic 
examines  the  impersonation  in  detail 
will  show  how  this  single  character 
illustrates  Kean's  art  as  a  whole. 

Kean's  range  of  expression,  as  already 
hinted,  was  very  limited.  His  physical 
aptitudes  were  such  as  confined  him  to 
the  strictly  tragic  passions,  and  for  these 
he  was  magnificently  endowed.  Small 
and  insignificant  in  figure,  he  could  at 
times  become  impressively  commanding 
by  the  lion-like  power  and  grace  of  his 
bearing.  I  remember  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  play  Othello,  how  puny  he  ap- 
peared beside  Macready,  until,  in  the 
third  act  when  roused  by  lago's  taunts 
and  insinuations  he  moved  towards  him 
with  a  gouty  hobble,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  in  a  well-known  explosion, 
"  Villain  !  be  sure  you  prove,"  etc.,  seemed 
to  swell  into  a  stature  which  made  Mac- 
ready  appear  small.  ...  It  was,  one 
must  confess,  a  patchy  performance 
considered  as  a  whole ;  some  parts 
were  miserably  tricky,  others  miscon- 
ceived, others  gabbled  over  in  haste  to 
reach  the  "  points  "  ;  but  it  was  irradiated 
with  such  flashes  that  I  would  again  risk 
broken  ribs  for  the  chance  of  a  good  place 
in  the  pit  to  see  anything  like  it.  ... 
From  the  third  act  onwards  all  was 
wrought  out  with  a  mastery  over  the 
resources  of  expression  such  as  has  been 
seldom  approached.  In  the  successive 
unfolding  of  these  great  scenes  he  repre- 
sented with  incomparable  effect  the  lion- 
like  fury,  the  deep  and  haggard  pathos, 
the  forlorn  sense  of  desolation  alternating 
with  gusts  of  stormy  cries  for  vengeance, 
the  misgivings  and  sudden  reassurances, 
the  calm  and  deadly  resolution  of  one  not 
easily  moved,  but  who,  being  moved,  was 
stirred  to  the  very  depths. 

These  words  were  written  by  Lewes 
near  the  end  of  his  life  looking  back 
on  the  triumphs  of  an  actor  who  had 
been  dead  forty  years.  In  the  year 
before  Lewes's  birth  we  find  Hazlitt 
telling  the  same  tale.  "  Mr.  Kean's 
Othello  is  his  best  character  and  the 
highest  effort  of  genius  on  the  stage." 
And  again  : 

He  displayed  the  same  excellences  and 
the  same  defects  as  in  his  former  char- 
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acters.  [There  was  not]  throughout,  that 
noble  tide  of  deep  and  sustained  passion, 
impetuous  and  majestic,  that  "flows  on 
to  the  Propontic,  and  knows  no  ebb," 
which  raises  our  admiration  and  pity  of 
the  lofty-minded  Moor.  There  were, 
however,  repeated  bursts  of  feeling  and 
energy  which  we  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. The  whole  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  act  was  a  masterpiece  of 
profound  pathos  and  exquisite  con- 
ception and  its  effect  on  the  house  was 
electrical. 


charm  within.  [But  the  exertion  was  too 
great,]  and  as  he  endeavoured  to  abandon 
himself  to  the  overwhelming  storm  of 
passion  ...  a  marked  change  came 
over  the  tragedian ;  he  trembled — stopped 
— tottered — reeled  ;  Charles,  fearing  the 
worst,  went  forward  and  extended  his 
arms ;  the  father  made  another  effort 
and  advanced  towards  his  son  with 
"  Villain,  be  sure,"  but  it  was  of  no  use, 
and  with  a  whispered  moan  "  I  am  dying, 
speak  to  them  forme,"  he  sank  insensible 
into  Charles'  arms. 


One  of  the  keenest  criticisms  ever 
passed  on  this  actor  is  that  attributed 
to  Byron,  that  "  to  see  him  act  was 
like  reading  Shakespeare  by  Hashes  of 
lightning,"  so  wonderfully  would  his 
genius  light  up  a  whole  play  from 
time  to  time  in  the  midst  of  passages 
of  dulness.  So  then  in  despite  of 
all  his  characteristic  irregularities  and 
capricious  lapses  from  taste  Kean's 
Othello  bears  out  what  has  been 
claimed  for  it;  it  was  great  because 
of  the  lofty  nobility  of  soul  that 
underlay  and  sustained  his  conception 
of  it. 

Appropriately  enough  his  last  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  was  made  in 
this  character,  and  under  circum- 
stances that  suited  well  with  his 
wild  and  picturesque  career.  On 
March  25th,  1833,  he  was  announced 
to  play  Othello  to  the  lago  of  his 
son  Charles.  Worn  out  as  he  was 
by  dissipation  and  a  life  lived  at 
continual  high  pressure  he  could 
only  keep  up  his  sinking  strength  by 
doses  of  hot  brandy  and  water.  At 
first  all  went  well.  His  acting  was 
as  noble  as  ever,  the  audience  en- 
thusiastic. "  Mind  3^ou  keep  near 
me,"  he  whispered  to  his  son  as 
they  began  the  third  act. 

His  determination  [says  an  eye-wit- 
ness,] seemed  more  than  a  match  for 
his  weakness ;  and  as  lago  distilled  the 
first  drops  of  poison  into  his  ear,  the 
force,  beauty,  and  truth  of  his  acting 
exhibited  the  evidence  of  the  unfading 


A  few  weeks  later  he  died,  leaving 
Macready  undisputed  master  of  the 
English  stage.  But  Macready,  great 
actor  as  he  was,  was  never  the  man 
to  rival  his  greater  predecessor  as 
Othello.  The  broad  elemental  pas- 
sions, to  quote  Lewes  once  more,  of 
the  ideal  characters  of  tragedy,  were 
altogether  outside  his  range. 

The  anguish  of  a  weak,  timid,  pro- 
strate mind  he  can  represent  with  a  sor- 
rowing pathos  as  great  as  Kean  in  the 
heroic  agony  of  Othello ;  and  in  all  the 
touching  domesticities  of  tragedy  he  is 
unrivalled.  But  he  fails  in  the  characters 
which  demand  impassioned  grandeur  and 
a  certain  largo  of  execution.  His  Macbeth 
and  Othello  have  fine  touches  but  they 
are  essentially  unheroic,  their  passion  is 
fretful  and  irritable  instead  of  being  broad, 
vehement,  overwhelming. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  lagos  of 
stage  history.  It  is  obvious  at  once 
that  the  interest  of  the  most  impor- 
tant scenes,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  theatre,  lies  in  the  contest 
between  these  two  characters,  a  con- 
test, that  is,  between  soul  and  brain ; 
the  noble,  impulsive  giant-soul  of  the 
one  man  fighting  blindly  against  the 
keen  tormenting  intellect  of  the  other. 
But  the  tendency,  already  noted,  to 
reduce  lago  from  an  antagonist  to 
a  foil  has  not  infrequently  detracted 
from  the  effect  of  this  situation, 
so  that  the  representatives  of  lago 
have  received  comparatively  little 
notice  from  the  chroniclers  of  the 
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stage.  Da  vies  in  his  MISCELLANIES 
OP  ACTING  tells  us  that  Colley  Gibber 
acted  lago  "  in  a  style  so  drawling  and 
hypocritical,  and  wore  the  mask  of 
honesty  so  loosely  that  Othello,  who 
is  not  drawn  a  fool,  must  have  seen 
the  villain  through  his  thin  disguises." 
He  adds  that  Macklin,  more  famous 
as  the  restorer  of  Shakespeare's 
Shylock,  was  in  1744  the  only  proper 
lago  that  had  been  seen  for  a  century. 
But  we  must  pass  over  more  than 
another  century  before  we  come  to  an 
lago  over  whom  we  need  linger.  In 
1881  the  leading  English  and  Ameri- 
can actors  of  the  day,  Henry  Irving 
and  Edwin  Booth,  appeared  at  the 
Lyceum  in  a  magnificent  revival  of 
OTHELLO  in  which  they  alternated 
the  leading  parts.  Each  excelled  in 
lago,  for  each  possessed  the  qualities 
which  make  up  an  intellectual  actor 
rather  than  the  robuster  characteris- 
tics, whether  of  physique  or  of  tem- 
perament, that  are  requisite  for  the 
Moor.  Of  Irving  Mr.  William  Archer 
wrote  :  "In  proportion  as  a  character 
addresses  itself  to  the  intellect  rather 
than  the  sympathy  of  the  audience 
in  precisely  the  same  proportion  does 
Mr.  Irving  succeed  in  it.  ...  His 
lago,  who  speaks  from  the  brain,  comes 
as  near  perfection  as  anything  he  has 
done." 

The  criticism  would  apply  almost 
equally  well  to  the  cold  keenly-polished 
performance  of  Booth.  The  American 
actor  has  himself  left  us  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  character  as  he  sees  it. 


To  portray  lago  properly  you  must 
seem  to  be  what  all  the  characters  think 
you  are,  not  what  the  spectators  know 
you  to  be ;  try  to  win  even  them  by  your 
sincerity.  Don't  act  the  villain,  don't 
look  it,  or  speak  it  (by  scowling  and 
growling  all  the  time  I  mean),  but  think 
it  all  the  time.  Be  genial,  sometimes 
jovial,  always  gentlemanly.  Quick  in 
motion  as  in  thought ;  lithe  and  sinuous 
as  a  snake.  A  certain  bluflhess  (which 
my  temperament  does  not  afford)  should 
be  added  to  preserve  the  military  flavour 
of  the  character.  In  this  particular  I 
fail  utterly,  my  lago  lacks  the  soldierly 
quality.  My  consolation  is  that  we  know 
him  more  as  a  courtier  than  a  soldier. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that 
these  two  impersonations  of  lago,  the 
most  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
character,  have  been  the  work  of 
modern  actors ;  that,  whereas  the 
leading  tragedians  of  the  past  have 
striven  to  portray  the  massive  force 
of  Othello,  the  modern  school,  which 
prefers  "  character  acting  "  to  tragedy, 
has  been  attracted  rather  by  the  deli- 
cate subtlety  of  lago.  Robust  de- 
clamation, the  full  outlines  and  the 
majestic  style  of  former  times  have 
now  given  way  to  the  colder  triumphs 
of  the  analytical  intellect,  and  polished 
keenness  of  style.  If  the  tendency 
to  dethrone  Othello  and  exalt  lago  is 
to  be  checked,  this  will  be  done  by 
an  actor  who  is  able  to  apply  his 
intellect,  as  distinct  from  his  power 
of  indicating  the  passions,  to  express- 
ing the  sublime  simplicity  of  "  the 
noble  Moor." 

GORDON  CROSSE. 
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"  THE  British,"— British  soldiers, 
that  is,  bent  on  war — "at  the  gates 
of  Berlin  !  " 

One  feels  inclined  to  rub  one's 
eyes  in  wonder  at  the  suggestion 
that  such  a  cry  was  ever  really 
raised,  in  alarm,  in  the  streets  of 
the  Prussian  capital.  Yet  in  truth 
it  was,  though  as  it  happens,  only 
once;  and  it  struck  dire  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  ancestors  of  those 
doughty  warriors  who  in  the  present 
day  affect  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  our 
having  it  in  us  to  frighten  anyone. 
No  Roman  trembled  more  timor- 
ously at  the  dread  cry  of  Hannibal 
ante  portas.  "  Not  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  himself,  marching  up  with 
all  his  army  would  have  created  more 
profound  alarm  and  apprehension  :  " 
so  writes  the  German  chronicler  of 
the  incident,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  C. 
Ccsmar,  Member  of  the  Royal  Con- 
sistory and  one  of  the  court -chap- 
lains of  his  day — perhaps  excusably 
enough  for  a  foreigner,  only  two 
years  after  the  famous  Walcheren 
expedition,  confusing  the  first  earl 
of  that  name  with  his  feeble 
eldest  son.  All  Berlin  went  mad 
with  fright.  The  Elector,  George 
William  (for  there  was  no  king  then) 
was  prudently  keeping  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. His  brother,  deputed  to  take 
his  place,  was  likewise  studying 
his  own  security  on  the  Moravian 
border.  The  High  Chancellor,  Herr 
Pruckmann,  was  helpless  with  des- 
pair. The  people,  perturbed  and  per- 
plexed, gave  vent  to  their  dismay  in 
such  a  witches'  sabbath  of  noise,  con- 
fusion, and  drink,  as  nearly  killed  the 
infant  heir  to  the  throne  by  what, 


the  Chancellor  suggests,  must  have 
been  a  special  device  of  the  devil, 
designed  to  bring  his  life  to  an  end, 
and  certainly  prevented  his  mother, 
the  Electress,  still  ill  in  childbed, 
from  so  much  as  closing  an  eye 
during  the  whole  night  of  that  great 
disturbance,  thereby  seriously  retard- 
ing her  recovery. 

It  is  a  curious  little  chapter  in 
Prussian  history  to  read,  now  that 
it  is  all  over ;  and  since  all  our  his- 
torians (presumably  for  want  of  in- 
formation, which  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  recesses  of  the  secret  State 
Archives  of  Berlin,)  preserve  a  dis- 
creet silence  upon  the  incident,  its 
story  may  bear  the  telling. 

The  whole  thing  turned  out  to 
be  a  mere  nightmare.  The  British, 
though  described  as  veritable  monsters, 
thirsting  for  blood  and  for  booty, 
never  intended  the  slightest  harm  nor 
actually  inflicted  so  much  as  a  scratch 
upon  any  Berliner.  They  were  the 
corps  (only  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand strong)  which,  with  the  consent 
of  King  James  the  First,  Sir  Andrew 
Gray  had  raised  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
the  King  of  One  Winter,  James's 
son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederick  the  Fifth,  fighting  for  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  his  newly  gotten  crown  of 
Bohemia.  The  royal  consent  was  in 
truth  all  the  assistance  (besides  the 
cold  comfort  of  some  only  slightly 
sympathetic  letters)  which  King 
James,  on  whose  active  support 
Frederick  had  securely  counted, 
deigned  to  give  in  the  crisis.  Afford 
active  help,  even  diplomatic  only, 
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he  would  not.  He  would  not  even 
guarantee  a  loan  of  £100,000  which 
his  son-in-law  (kept  out  of  money  of 
his  own  by  the  King  of  France,  to 
whom  he  had  advanced  it,)  attempted 
to  raise  in  the  City,  In  fact  poor 
Frederick,  having  been  urged  by  all 
his  powerful  allies,  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  to  accept  the  dangerous 
crown,  now  found  himself  left  in  the 
lurch ;  two  of  his  fancied  friends, 
indeed,  so  far  from  sacrificing  them- 
selves in  his  cause,  managed  to  gain 
some  valuable  personal  advantage 
out  of  his  fall.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  professedly  the 
foremost  champion  of  Protestantism 
in  Germany,  not  only  held  judiciously 
aloof,  but  was  astute  enough,  behind 
Frederick's  back,  to  sell  his  own 
benevolent  neutrality  to  the  Emperor, 
Frederick's  foe,  fighting  for  Roman 
Catholicism,  in  consideration  of  the 
transfer  to  him  of  the  valuable  Mar- 
gravate  of  the  two  Lusatias.  And 
Frederick's  own  brother-in-law,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  surely 
might  have  been  relied  upon  to  come 
to  his  aid,  managed,  by  deserting 
his  ally,  to  take  his  place  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  among  Pro- 
testant Powers  in  Germany,  which 
eventually  led  his  house  to  the  Im- 
perial purple. 

It  was  a  very  poor  set  off  for  all  the 
promised  support  that  King  Frede- 
rick should  in  his  hour  of  trial  (that 
is  to  say,  in  the  summer  of  1620,) 
know  that  there  were  two  or  three 
thousand  English  and  Scotch  march- 
ing to  his  assistance,  to  help  him,  as 
it  turned  out,  lose  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain,  which  made  him 
and  his  family  (one  of  whom  became 
our  famous  Prince  Rupert)  exiles 
from  their  home. 

The  British  force,  which  so  terri- 
bly frightened  the  people  of  Berlin, 
is  described  by  different  authorities 
in  two  entirely  different  ways.  To 


judge  from  King  Frederick's  letter 
to  his  father-in-law,  which  is  pre- 
served in  our  State  Paper  Office,  one 
would  say  that  they  were  a  fine  and 
well  equipped  corps,  showily  clad,  in 
anticipation  of  Hanoverian  tastes,  in 
red  and  white,  well  conducted  and 
efficient.  German  historians,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  have  it  that  they 
were  the  veriest  rabble,  recruited 
among  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
people,  consisting  mainly  of  gaol- 
birds— though  there  are  said  to  have 
been  about  four  hundred  penniless 
adventurers  of  noble  birth  who  joined 
them.  By  the  same  authorities 
these  troops  are  reported  to  have 
been  clothed  for  the  most  part  in 
tatters  and  rags,  to  have  been  un- 
supplied  with  provisions,  or  cash, 
many  of  them  even  with  arms,  and 
the  majority  afflicted  with  some 
nameless,  noisome,  and  contagious 
disease,  which,  so  Cosmar  suggests, 
may  have  been  gaol-fever,  but  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  diagnosis,  the 
Germans  called  the  pestilence,  and 
which  made  them  very  formidable 
indeed  to  those  with  whom  they 
were  brought  into  contact.  The 
men  themselves  are  stated  to  have 
accounted  for  that  disease  by  the 
exceptionally  close  packing  to  which 
they  had  had  to  submit  on  board 
ship,  during  a  passage  of  unexpec- 
tedly long  duration.  At  all  events, 
when  on  June  30th,  1620,  they 
arrived  before  Berlin,  they  required 
sixty  waggons  to  transport  their  sick. 
These  disparaging  statements,  as 
well  as  others,  which  are  really  worse, 
— representing  the  men  as  given  to 
drinking  and  stealing,  to  most  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  an  absolute  want 
of  discipline — are  not  by  any  means 
borne  out  by  other  testimony  which, 
strangely  enough,  comes  from  the  very 
same  sources,  in  the  main  from 
Chancellor  Pruckmann's  despatches 
to  his  master.  There  we  read  that 
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Sir  Andrew  Gray  administered  very 
stern  justice  among  them  and  car- 
ried about  with  him  a  number  of 
men  convicted  of  sundry  offences, 
kept  in  irons  with  a  view  to  execu- 
tion by  strangulation,  which  presum- 
ably means  hanging.  Also,  that  it 
required  about  three  hundred  waggons 
to  convey  their  baggage  and  stuff. 
In  addition  to  Sir  Andrew  himself, 
there  are  said  to  have  been  sixty 
officers,  who  ought  to  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  discipline.  And, 
after  all,  in  the  decisive  battle  at  the 
White  Mountain,  when,  after  so  long 
a  march  and  so  protracted  a  cam- 
paign, certainly  not  favourable  to 
discipline,  the  men  should  have  been 
at  their  worst,  they  made  a  very 
decent  fight  of  it,  and  held  the  fort 
of  Karlstein,  in  which  eventually 
they  capitulated,  for  some  time 
against  the  Imperialists. 

However,  Herr  Omnes,  as  Chan- 
cellor Pruckmann  in  the  language 
of  his  time  rather  disrespectfully 
styles  the  populace  of  Berlin,  has 
never,  to  the  present  day,  shown 
himself  loth  to  accept  loose  and  idle 
tales,  more  particularly  such  as  hap- 
pen to  be  pointed  against  us  poor 
Britons ;  indeed,  the  more  incredible 
and  the  more  unfounded,  the  more 
readily  does  he  appear  to  swallow 
them.  Accordingly,  when  the  alarm- 
ing news  arrived  that  the  British 
corps,  marching  from  Spandau,  had 
actually  been  drawn  up  on  the  Tem- 
pelhof  field  outside  Berlin,  looking 
exceedingly  fierce  and  bent  upon 
robbery  and  bloodshed,  the  Berliners 
at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  modernised  Hunnish  host 
had  come  to  torment  them,  and 
threw  themselves  incontinently  into 
a  state  of  the  wildest  panic.  They 
suspected  a  raid,  for  which  the  war 
in  Bohemia  was  being  used  only  as 
a  convenient  pretext.  And  in  truth 
they  apprehended  very  much  worse; 


for  their  own  conscience  told  them 
that  they  had  not  behaved  altogether 
loyally  by  their  sovereign,  with 
whose  express  consent,  so  it  was 
known,  the  British  were  then  march- 
ing up  to  Berlin,  having  been  carefully 
kept  out  of  the  two  Mecklenburgs, 
which  they  were  bound  to  pass, 
by  a  show  of  armed  force.  That 
sovereign  had  a  just  grievance  against 
his  subjects,  and  he  might  very  con- 
ceivably, so  they  reasoned,  have 
brought  these  foreign  troops  into  his 
country  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
vengeance. 

The  disagreement  had  arisen  over 
a  question  of  religion.  Although  the 
German  Protestants  had  at  that  time 
still  great  difficulty  in  holding  their 
own  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
yet,  curiously  enough,  they  had  already 
fallen  out  very  violently  among  them- 
selves, to  such  a  point  indeed  that 
a  Brandenburg  court-chaplain  flatly 
declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he 
would  ten  times  rather  ally  himself 
with  an  avowed  Papist  than  with  a 
heretical  Calvinist.  People's  minds 
had  grown  strangely  heated  over  the 
controversy,  and  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  bore  themselves  respectively  as 
if  they  had  been  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, Brandenburg  was,  as  it  hap- 
pened, wholly  Lutheran ;  no  country 
could  be  more  so.  It  would  have  no 
baptism  without  formal  exorcism,  no 
sacrament  without  the  profession  of 
consubstantiation.  However,  its  last 
Elector,  John  Sigismund, — who  is 
fondly  remembered  as  having  added 
to  the  Hohenzollern  possessions,  by 
an  unmistakeably  Lutheran  marriage, 
the  two  invaluable  territories  of 
Julich-Cleves  and  Prussia — though  he 
had  solemnly  promised  his  dying 
father  that,  happen  what  might,  he 
would  never  forsake  his  religion,  yet 
had  in  1614  openly  declared  himself 
a  Calvinist,  justifying  his  defection 
by  the  convenient  maxim  :  "In  malis 
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promissis  rescinde  fidem  (you  need  not 
keep  a  promise  you  should  never  have 
made)."  For  full  eight  years  the 
Elector's  wife  (who  was  so  staunch  a 
Lutheran  that  she  would  subsequently 
not  even  attend  her  own  grandson's 
christening,  celebrated  according  to 
Calvinist  rites,)  had  managed  to 
restrain  him  from  at  any  rate  openly 
avowing  his  apostacy.  But  the  fatal 
step  was  now  taken.  John  Sigismund 
had  died  a  Calvinist,  and  his  son 
George  William  had  in  his  turn  openly 
adhered  to  the  reformed  faith,  thereby, 
as  it  proved,  giving  that  tone  to  the 
religious  belief  of  all  his  successors, 
which  resulted  in  the  curious  blending 
of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  which 
is  still  the  main  pillar  of  the  estab- 
lished Prussian  Church,  and  which 
makes  that  Church  so  easily  manage- 
able by  the  secular  power.  In  the 
end,  therefore,  the  sovereign's  secession 
from  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  at 
once  established  a  reign  of  toleration, 
made  decidedly  in  favour  of  peace. 
But  its  first  effect  was  to  arouse  very 
pronounced  and  general  discontent, 
which  showed  itself  in  acts  of  un- 
mistakeable  significance.  The  late 
Elector's  court-chaplain,  Herr  Fus- 
selius,  had  had  his  house  besieged  by 
the  populace  and  his  windows  broken. 
The  present  Elector's  Vicegerent, 
Margrave  John  George,  left  to  govern 
the  Electorate  in  his  brother's  absence, 
among  other  demonstrations  of  hos- 
tility, had  found  himself  mobbed,  and 
stones  were  thrown  at  him  with  so 
much  vigour  and  perseverance,  that  he 
was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a  private 
house.  The  Government  having  owned 
itself  powerless  to  inflict  punishment, 
the  Margrave  wisely  withdrew  himself 
to  his  distant  possession  of  Jagerndorf, 
leaving  the  people  of  Brandenburg  to 
the  care  of  Chancellor  Pruckmann. 
At  the  time  when  the  British  appeared 
before  Berlin,  people  were  openly  dis- 
cussing the  advisability  of  repudiating 


their  sovereign  altogether,  and  inviting 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  an  undoubted 
Lutheran,  and  then  by  far  the  more 
powerful  prince  of  the  two,  to  take 
possession  of  the  country. 

Here,  evidently,  so  thought  the 
people  of  Berlin,  was  the  Elector's 
answer  to  their  provocation  and  chal- 
lenge. It  looked  all  the  more  as  if 
it  must  be  so,  since  it  was  currently 
reported  that  the  invading  force 
had  for  its  chief  no  other  than  the 
outraged  governor,  Margrave  John 
George. 

With  this  construction  put  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  British,  the  capital 
was  as  a  matter  of  course  at  once 
plunged  into  a  state  of  violent  per- 
turbation ;  and  not  only  the  capital, 
but  the  surrounding  country  also, 
which  was  all  more  or  less  tainted 
with  the  same  suspicion  of  treason, 
and  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  understood  well 
enough  that  armies  on  the  march  were 
not  likely  to  prove  over-considerate 
to  the  peasantry.  All  the  villages 
within  reach,  so  Chancellor  Pruck- 
mann reports  to  his  chief,  poured 
their  awe-stricken  inhabitants  into 
the  town.  The  people  of  Berlin 
themselves  were  in  abject  despair, 
completely  losing  their  heads  in  view 
of  the  supposed  peril.  They  appealed 
for  help  to  the  Government;  they 
appealed  no  less  pathetically  to  the 
Burgomaster  and  the  Syndic.  Both 
authorities,  urged  beyond  what  they 
felt  able  to  resist,  took  such  pre- 
cautionary measures  as  they  found  to 
be  in  their  power,  but  took  them  on 
lines  so  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another  that  the  confusion  was  only 
increased.  The  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness was  for  the  poor  Berliners 
altogether  out  of  the  question ;  there 
was  only  one  thing  that  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  think  of,  and  that 
one  thing  oppressed  them  with  un- 
speakable terror.  The  entire  popula- 
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tion  mustered  in  the  streets,  taking 
counsel,  comparing  notes,  giving  vent 
to  its  apprehensions  in  the  open  air. 
Whoever  had  a  blunderbuss,  or  in 
fact  any  weapon,  brought  it  out  and, 
if  it  were  a  firearm,  tried  to  charge  it 
in  such  manner  as  in  his  confusion  he 
could.  The  women  gave  themselves 
up  to  shrieking  and  wringing  their 
hands.  "  I  wish  to  goodness,"  wrote 
Pruckmann  to  the  Elector,  "  the  thing 
were  well  over  and  the  foreigners  far 
away  out  of  sight."  He  despatched 
the  only  person  whom  he  could  dis- 
cover capable  of  expressing  himself  in 
English,  Herr  von  Bellin,  into  the 
British  camp,  to  propitiate  the  in- 
vaders. The  good  man  came  back 
declaring  that  the  British  were  per- 
fectly orderly,  well  conducted,  and 
inoffensive,  intending  no  manner  of 
harm,  and  thinking  merely  of  the 
resumption  of  their  march  after  a 
quiet  night's  rest  in  their  camp ;  but 
his  soothing  message  was  by  the 
terrified  townsfolk  accepted  only  as 
an  intentional  blind  designed  to  lull 
them  into  false  security.  Drums  and 
trumpets  were  brought  out,  to  alarm 
the  population,  and  a  tremendous 
racket  was  raised.  A  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  ensued,  which  was 
kept  up  all  through  the  night.  Citi- 
zens and  refugee  peasants  alike  were 
summoned  to  service.  All  the  gates 
except  two,  which  were  kept  strongly 
guarded,  were  locked  and  barred.  At 
the  point  supposed  to  be  most  directly 
threatened  waggons  were  dragged 
together  and  a  regular  laager  formed, 
such  as  our  wars  in  South  Africa  have 
made  us  familiar  with,  though  in 
truth  the  laager  is  a  military  forma- 
tion of  most  respectable  antiquity. 
Chancellor  Pruckmann  speaks  of  the 
hullabaloo  as  something  defying  de- 
scription. There  is  no  need  to  go 
outside  his  despatches  for  exciting 
incidents  or  sensational  detail.  What 
with  fright,  and  drink,  and  ignorance 


of  the  use  of  arms,  people  disported 
themselves  like  very  maniacs. 

There  was  nothing  but  drumming,  and 
shouting,  and  firing  and  shrieking  all 
through  the  night.  Your  Highness  should 
have  seen  these  doughty  musketeers. 
One  fired  off  his  fuse,  another  his  ramrod, 
the  third  his  gun  rest.  The  fourth  could 
not  make  his  blunderbuss  to  go  off.  The 
fifth,  when  firing,  hid  his  nose  fearfully 
in  his  sleeve,  as  we  have  heard  that  a 
few  years  ago  monks,  priests  and  Jesuits 
did  in  Paris.  The  muskets  being  dis- 
charged, people,  being  too  full  of  liquor, 
did  not  know  how  to  reload  them. 

Things  reached  their  climax  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  and 
uproar,  a  new  rumour  got  abroad  that 
the  British  were  actually  approaching 
the  gates.  Every  drum  was  rattled 
and  every  available  instrument  of 
music  (among  which  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  bagpipes) 
sounded  for  all  that  it  was  worth. 
The  Electress  complained  bitterly 
next  morning  of  the  acute  pain 
that  this  had  caused  her.  "  Your 
Highness's  unbaptised  little  heir," 
wrote  Pruckmann,  "  was  so  terribly 
frightened  that  a  serious  calamity 
might  have  happened.  And  I  verily 
believe  that  the  Devil  designed  it." 
The  poor  child  was,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  as  we  learn,  and  also  because 
his  father  dreaded  offending  the  poten- 
tates of  one  persuasion  by  asking 
those  of  another  to  stand  sponsors, 
still  unbaptised,  though  nearly  five 
months  old  ;  and  to  die  unbaptised 
would,  as  Herr  Pruckmann  hints, 
according  to  rigid  Lutheran  belief, 
have  meant  certain  perdition. 

Meanwhile  the  British,  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  all  this  alarm,  were 
quietly  keeping  within  their  camp, 
resting  as  well  as  they  could  within 
earshot  of  such  Babel  of  noises,  and 
"  in  all  probability,"  so  Herr  Cosmar 
conjectures,  "quite  as  uneasy  at  all 
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this  din  and  uproar,  and  as  suspicious 
of  some  sinister  design  aimed  against 
them,  as  were  the  Berliners  them- 
selves." Nothing  whatever  happened 
to  justify  the  panic.  In  the  morning 
the  British  rose,  struck  their  camp, 
and  resumed  their  march  in  an  orderly 
way ;  and,  since  the  Bohemian  frontier 
was  at  that  period,  when  the  Lusatias 
still  formed  part  of  the  Czech  king- 
dom, scarcely  forty-five  miles  distant 
from  Berlin,  a  few  days'  march  must 
have  brought  them  well  within  their 
own  chief's  country.  They  were  not 
destined  to  reap  much  credit  on  the 
battle-field.  Among  the  armed  hosts 
encamped  in  Bohemia  they  altogether 
failed  to  inspire  that  dread  terror 
which  had  for  a  night  thrown  Berlin 
into  a  state  of  dismay ;  for  on 


November  8th  they  ingloriously  capit- 
ulated, and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  them. 

And  so  ended  that  reputed  raid, 
which  might  have  altered  the  course 
of  history  had  the  Devil  really  had 
his  way,  as  Chancellor  Pruckmann 
suggests,  and.  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  unbaptised  infant.  The  child, 
however,  was  reserved  for  a  better 
fate.  As  the  famous  Great  Elector, 
the  friend  and  ally  of  our  William 
the  Third,  he  was  destined  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  great  dynasty,  the 
creator  of  its  present  power,  and  the 
chosen  model  and  favourite  ancestor 
of  the  German  Emperor  William  the 
Second. 

HENRY  W.  WOLFF. 
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WHEN  La  Rosa  grew  suddenl^lind 
all  Paris  wondered,  except  La  Rosa 
herself,  and  everyone  next  inquired 
what  Falmez  would  do.  Falmez  was 
a  painter  of  pictures,  military  and 
otherwise,  especially  otherwise,  since 
he  had  set  up  house  with  La  Rosa 
who  paid  most  of  the  expenses, 
having  made  a  bold  investment  on 
some  money  derived  from  the  judicious 
sale  of  her  horses,  carriages,  and  the 
Tourraine  estate  which  the  Duke  (who 
does  not  enter  the  story)  presented  to 
her. 

Fate,  however,  elected  to  justify  a 
somewhat  musty  proverb  by  its  dis- 
appearance in  the  unexpected  collapse 
of  a  company  for  the  working  of  copper 
mines  in  Palestine,  the  Jewish  syn- 
dicate having  managed  to  ruin  its 
thousands  as  effectually  as  if  it 
had  been  composed  of  Bible-quoting 
Christians.  This  occurrence  syn- 
chronising with  her  blindness,  she 
was  able  to  dismiss  both  episodes  in 
an  epigram,  heroic  if  reprehensible, 
and  Paris  laughed. 

Falmez,  as  usual,  behaved  like  a 
most  immoral  person,  and  went  on 
living  with  La  Rosa,  painting  pic- 
tures which  Paris,  appreciating  the 
situation,  bought  eagerly.  La  Rosa, 
who  was'  flippant  regarding  her 
misfortunes,  paid  daily  visits  to  a 
convent,  Les  Scaurs  Aveugles,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  lessons  in  blind- 
ness, as  she  phrased  it,  devoting 
herself  to  the  works  of  one  Monsieur 
Brailles,  and  entertaining  her  friends 
with  little  character  sketches  of  the 
vie  religieuse.  As  hypocrisy  is  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  nuns  omitted  to  point 
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the  obvious  moral,  and  keeping  their 
pupil's  shortcomings  on  the  punctum 
caecum  of  their  consciousness,  con- 
tented themselves  with  praying  that 
God,  Who  had  for  her  closed  one 
avenue  of  sense,  would  compensate 
by  that  internal  light  which  never 
fell  on  land  or  sea,  though  nothing 
came  of  it  save  the  somewhat  in- 
appropriate gift  of  an  altar-piece, 
dubbed  pious  by  Falmez,  which  did 
not  inspire  the  sisters  with  any  par- 
ticular regret  for  the  affliction  of  their 
charges. 

How  long  the  situation  would  have 
endured  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  if 
Circumstance,  with  an  eye  to  its 
possibilities,  had  not  intervened.  So, 
one  fine  morning  as  Falmez  was 
endeavouring  to  grasp  the  value  of 
almond  blossoms  embowering  a 
sumptuous  nudity  designed  to  trumpet 
forth  the  virtues  of  a  certain  paste, 
he  was  aroused  by  the  entry  of  the 
maid  with  a  card. 

"  Did  I  not  say  a  thousand  times, 
Justine,  that  no  one  was  to  interrupt 
me  while  at  work  ? "  cried  the  great 
artist  with  all  the  fervour  of  a 
Michael  Angelo  annoyed  by  a  criti- 
cising cardinal's  ill-timed  visit. 
"  Madame  receives  all  callers." 

"  But  Madame  is  at  the  convent," 
expostulated  Justine. 

"Then  let  them  come  at  two 
o'clock,"  answered  the  painter,  going 
back  to  the  Lady  of  the  Almonds. 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  persisted  the 
Bretonne,  her  kind  brave  eyes  shining, 
"it  is  a  very  young  lady,  very  tired, 
who  has  come  a  long  way,  and  is," 
she  paused,  and  added  "  weary." 

The  intonation  interested  Falmez  • 
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he  looked  across  the  studio,  observing 
the  effect  of  the  transparent  muslin 
cap  against  the  clear,  olive  tints. 
He  determined  to  paint  her  as 
Jeanne  d'Arc — the  convent  could 
have  it  if  the  Salon  would  not  ; 
he  was  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
clerical  connection.  She  made  one 
of  those  gestures  with  hands,  eyes 
and  head  that  demonstrate  the  super- 
fluity of  speech.  Falmez  nodded,  and 
reached  for  the  card.  She  hastened 
forward,  and  gave  it  to  him  :  his  face 
darkened  over  it.  "  Mademoiselle  de 
Verteuil,"  he  *ead.  "  Grand  J>ieu  I " 
which  was  not  speaking  by  the  card. 

"What  sort  is  she!"  asked  the 
artist  after  a  pause. 

"Tall  and  pale,  Monsieur,  with 
dark  eyes.  She  would  be  a  fine 
girl  if —  I  told  her  that  you  would 
not  be  disturbed,  but  she  said 
she  thought  you  might  accord  an 
interview  on  seeing  her  name  and 
knowing  she  came  from  Angouleme 
too.  She  has  drawings  she  wishes 
to  show  you.  She  is  an  artist 
also!" 

Falmez  glanced  at  the  indiscreet 
almonds  on  the  canvas,  and  at  some 
other  indiscretions  on  the  wall,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  Faitesla  monter" 
he  said  at  length,  "and  as  I  feel 
hungry,  you  may  bring  lunch  earlier 
tlian  usual." 

The  maid  disappeared;  Falmez 
looked  up  at  the  northern  window 
with  its  gleam  of  white  flecked  sky, 
and  travelled  back  to  the  banks  of 
the  Charente  by  a  route  unknown 
to  guide  books.  Presently  he  stopped 
at  a  pretty  country  house,  ringed  by 
apple-blossom,  and  ascended  its  ter- 
race steps  whence  he  surveyed  the 
five  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
he  last  dejectedly  descended  them. 
At  that  time  he  would  have  been 
counted  a  millionaire  if  illusions  were 
a  negotiable  security.  It  was  the 
season  when  the  first  almonds  flowered, 


and  he  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
propose  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Verteuil  on  the  strength  of  a 
prize  in  chalks.  He  was  presented 
by  her  mother  with  a  study  in  oils, 
for  that  lady,  while  effusively  sensible 
of  the  intended  honour,  had  neverthe- 
less impressed  upon  him  a  lurking 
absurdity  of  design  which  had  eluded 
his  attention :  his  strong  point  had 
never  been  detail. 

Xext  day  Marguerite  de  Yerteuil 
had  gone  back  to  the  convent  at 
Orleans,  and  he  to  the  University  of 
Life,  kept  by  one  Dame  Paris.  He 
told  himself  he  hoped  she  would  not 
stay  long ;  he  wondered,  half  timidly, 
what  she  would  be  like,  and  as  the 
thought  shaped  Mademoiselle  entered. 

The  pantomimic  part  of  Justine's 
description  struck  him  first,  she  was 
more  than  "  weary."  The  frayed  hem 
of  her  gown,  the  shabby  gloves,  the 
shabbier  shoes  said  the  rest.  She 
carried  half  shyly  a  portfolio  under 
one  arm,  and  extended  her  hand  in 
a  greeting  eloquent  of  a  diffidence 
not  traceable  to  conventual  influences. 
By  grace  of  a  good  heart  and  the 
artistic  intuition,  Falmez  understood, 
a  comprehension  not  apparent  as  he 
handed  her  a  chair  into  which  she 
sank  without  the  faintest  attempt 
to  disguise  physical  weakness. 

They  talked,  she  told  him  as  much 
as  a  suddenly  revived  pride  would 
allow,  and  he  read  most  accurately 
between  the  lines,  noting  with  some- 
thing of  relief  that  she  had  been  in 
Paris  only  a  week.  Then  she  alluded 
to  her  drawings,  touching  the  port- 
folio with  a  despairing  glance  at  the 
bold  splendours  of  the  practised  hand 
set  round  the  room.  The  manner 
Falmez  was  instinct  with 
eagerness,  and  as  he  reached  for  the 
sketches  he  trusted  that  she  would 
have  time  to  wait  while  he  looked 
them  over.  He  did  not  expect 
masterpieces  —  Oh,  no  !  One  did 
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not  become  a  Kauffman  or  a  Bon- 
heur  all  in  a  day  !  She  told  him 
truthfully  that  she  feared  she  was 
taking  up  his  time.  He  assured  her 
that  in  spite  of  appearances,  he 
was  not  busy — quite  the  contrary. 
As  she  had  been  so  amiable,  he  had 
another  favour  to  beg ;  he  was 
just  about  to  lunch  —  would  she 
forego  any  other  engagement,  and 
consent  to  take  something  with 
him?  He  was  not  a  Lucullus  but 
still— 

"  Willingly,  Monsieur,"  she  replied, 
laughing  for  the  first  time,  "  I  should 
find  myself  very  much  out  of  place  in 
the  Hall  of  Apollo."  And  amid  their 
mingled  laughter  Justine  appeared 
bearing  a  generous  collation. 

He   played    the  host    in   the   same 
vein,    eating    with    great    relish    and 
chatting    of    the    days   when  he    had 
dined  off  a  hunch  of  brown  bread  in 
the  adjacent  Bois.     Presently  he  took 
the  drawings  to  the  light  to  examine 
them  better,  leaving  his  guest  at  the 
table.     After  a  decent  interval  they 
liked  again,  and  Falmez  almost  did 
dolence  to  his    conscience    regarding 
sketches,  for  be  the  tyro  princess  or 
sant,  no  true  artist  will  lie  against 
le  Light  that  is  the  gift  of  Art. 
Interwoven   with   the   conversation 
ras  the  story  of  the  girl's  life,  with, 
her,  its  memories  of  death,  losses 
increasing  poverty,  and  for  him, 
le  balm  of  southern  nights,  the  glory 
southern  days.      He  talked  eagerly, 
LOW    that    the    barriers   were    down ; 
they  wandered  amid  the  woods 
side  the  Charente,  the  river  Great 
[enri  counted  the  loveliest  in  France. 
Lgain   they  watched   the  slopes  that 
xnce  were  cliffs,  above  the  plains  that 
ice  were  sea,  splendid  with  the  flower 
almond   and   cherry  and  exquisite 
ipple-bloom  succeeding  each  other  in 
the    brief,  bright    beauty  of    the    im- 
patient  South.     There  were   tears   in 
his  eyes  and  a  suggestion  of  them  in 


her  voice,  so  that  he  was  not  sorry 
when  a  light  knock  called  him  to  the 
door.  It  was  only  Justine,  a  basket 
on  her  rounded  arm,  leaving  the 
message  that  she  was  going  to  market. 

On  returning  to  the  table  he  picked 
up  a  leaf  which  had  unnoticed  flut- 
tered to  the  floor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  sketch  of  the 
collection,  a  country  house  rising 
above  its  orchards,  and  backed  by 
stately  pines.  "  Le  Sejour  —  your 
place,"  he  muttered,  delighted  that 
he  could  honestly  say  he  recognised 
it.  She  lowered  her  eyes ;  he  knew 
she  recollected  that  it  was  on  the 
steps  before  that  same  house  they 
had  parted  five  years  ago. 

"But  it  is  sold  long  since,"  she 
murmured  ;  "  we  lived  on  the  money 
a  while  after  father's  death."  She 
looked  round  the  studio.  "  The  power 
to  paint  like  that,"  she  said,  "seems 
to  be,  of  all  things,  the  direct  gift  of 
God!" 

Falmez  smiled.  "  The  good  God 
is  somewhat  difficult,"  he  observed  ; 
"  His  gifts  have  a  trick  of  requiring 
considerable  nursing — if  one  is  to 
realise  on  them.  One  may  be  par- 
doned sometimes  for  a  little  hesitation 
in  determining  where  the  compliment 
exactly  lies." 

However,  he  decided  that  the  con- 
fection on  the  easel  should  have  a 
robe,  the  lightest  possible  texture, 
but  still  a  robe — a  very  faint  pea- 
cock green  would,  he  thought,  harmo- 
nise with  the  almonds.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  included  one  in  the 
original  outfit,  as  she  began  to  admire 
it.  But  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
prudery  in  her  inept  criticism.  He 
told  her,  honestly,  that  she  would  do 
much  better,  but  that  she  must  work, 
and  began  to  plan  out  a  programme 
of  study.  "I'll  speak  to  Combriere 
about  you,"  he  concluded,  "  he  was  my 
master.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  person  who  first  teaches  you  to 
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unlearn.     And  you  really  wish  to  be 
an  artist  ? " 

"  With  all  my  heart !  "  she  replied. 
"  There  is  nothing  grander  under 
Heaven.  Oh  what  must  it  be  to 
grow  blind,  having  once  seen  such 
things !  Often  I  think  of  those 
verses  : — 

'  Les  jours  sur  lui  passent  sans  luire 

Sombre,  il  entend  le  monde  obscur, 
Et  la  vie  invisible  bruire 

Comme  un  torrent  derriere  un  mur.'  " 

Falmez  started ;  a  light  tap  on 
the  door  panel  underlined  the  words. 
He  remembered  La  Rosa.  With  an 
apology,  he  left  the  girl,  and  on  the 
landing  outside  encountered  that  lady. 

The  eloquence  of  her  expression  lost 
little  through  the  sightlessness  of  the 
eyes.  She  lifted  a  hand  warningly, 
and  turning,  began  to  descend  the 
stairs  to  the  reception  room.  He 
walked  by  her  side,  but  did  not  take 
her  elbow,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.  When  they  reached  the  little 
salon,  she  touched  his  hand  lightly 
and  laughed.  "  I  guessed  you  had 
a  visitor,"  she  said,  "and  did  not 
wish  to  disturb,  as  it  was  only  you 
I  wanted  to  speak  to.  There  is  great 
flexibility  in  that  young  girl's  voice, 
but  she  is  very  weak.  Undoubtedly, 
a  lady." 

Falmez  knew  her  so  little  that  he 
anticipated  what  he  thought  would 
be  the  next  question.  u  She  is  a 
Mademoiselle  de  Verteuil  from  my 
province,"  he  replied,  "  I  knew  her 
long  ago ;  she  wishes  to  become  an 
artist." 

"  She  would  succeed,"  commented 
La  Rosa ;  "  she  has  sympathy,  mon 
ami.  It  would  be  well,  if  you  could 
guide  her." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,"  he 
replied,  absently.  He  had  been  think- 
ing of  something  else. 

La  Rosa  nodded.  "The  thing 
arranges  itself,"  she  said.  "  She  must 


come  and  work  with  you  here;  you 
know  there  are  some  studios  not  quite 
as  a  young  girl  might  wish  them.  I 
was  just  about  to  enter  when  she 
quoted  those  verses.  I  was  amused, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  false  note, 
eh  mon  ami  ?  She  would  have  been 
embarrassed.  But  it  would  have  been 
an  effect,"  she  added,  half  regretfully. 

"  But  no  one  would  imagine  that 
you  were  blind  !  "  exclaimed  Falmez. 
"  Your  eyes  are  like  any  others.  And 
of  course  she  must  see  you  some  time." 

She  leaned  close  to  him,  and,  with 
a  swift  soft  gesture,  passed  her  hand 
over  his  face.  He  kissed  the  finger 
tips  when  they  reached  his  lips,  and 
put  his  arm  round  her.  "  Petite"  he 
whispered,  after  a  pause,  "I  have  a 
favour  to  beg.  Once  before  I  touched 
upon  it.  You  would  not  hear.  Listen 
now,  I  pray.  Will  you  marry  me  ? 
We  have  been  wedded  this  many  a 
day,  and  in  the  husband  thou  shalt 
not  lose  the  lover — that  I  swear  !  I 
shall  see  to  the  formalities  at  once. 
After  all,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
detail." 

She  did  not  answer.  He  looked 
into  her  face ;  its  pathos  touched  him 
to  the  heart.  He  kissed  her  passion- 
ately. Still,  she  was  silent.  "  I  am 
thy  debtor  in  much,"  he  went  on, 
admitting  a  fact  which  had  given  him 
some  momentary  twinges.  "  For  me 
thou  didst  leave  a  rich  lover.  To  me 
thou  hast  remained  faithful  as  many 
wives  are  not.  With  me  thou  hast 
trodden  flowery  ways,  wilt  thou  not 
companion  me  along  the  narrow 
path  ? " 

"Years  ago,"  she  began,  softly 
withdrawing  herself,  "  there  was  an 
almond  tree  in  our  garden.  One 
January  it  burst  suddenly  into  flower 
and  I  rejoiced.  But  later,  there  came 
a  frost,  and  all  the  blossoms  withered 
in  a  night.  My  mother  laughed  when 
I  wept,  and  told  me  that  it  is  a 
foolish  thing — the  flower  of  indiscre- 
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tion.  It  is  so  with  the  hearts  of 
women.  My  mother  would  say  there 
was  nothing  we  should  pray  for  more 
earnestly  than  good  sense." 

"  But  one  frost  does  not  kill,"  he 
whispered,  puzzled  by  her  quiet  tones, 
"  I  would  rather  wear  above  my  heart 
the  maimed  bud  I  loved,  than  the 
brightest  that  ever  hid  beneath  its 
sheath  when  the  wind  howled,  and 
only  came  to  the  sunlight  when  all 
was  peace." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  That  flower 
would  be  better  for  thee,"  she  said. 
"  The  flower  which  blossoms  when 
God  wills  and  does  not  seek  its  own 
way." 

"  Those  nuns  have  made  thee 
serious,"  he  cried  impatiently.  "  They 
will  end  by  making  thee  like  them- 
selves." 

She  laughed.  "  I  would  wish  no- 
thing better  !  "  she  answered.  "  Listen, 
why  dost  thou  ask  me  to  marry  thee 
now  1 " 

"  Because  I  love  thee  !  "  he  replied. 

"  Perhaps,  but  oh,  mon  ami,  there 
ras  another  reason  !  "  He  was  silent, 
lankful  that  she  could  not  see  the 
lush  on  his  face. 

"  It  was  because  thou  didst  wish 

help  yonder  girl,"  she  whispered, 
"  and  didst  understand  that  otherwise 
could  not  continue  coming  here 
dth  honour.  That  was  thy  main 

>tive.     It  cost  a  little  to  make  the 

jrifice." 

"A  little!"  he  echoed.  "  No- 
ling  !  " 

She  smiled.      "  Let  us  put  it  down 

a  cypher  in  the  Book  of  Love  that 
TQ  have  read  together,"  she  rejoined. 

Hast  thou  never  heard  that  Time 
who  keeps  that  book  can  make  very 
great  numbers  out  of  such  cyphers, 
and  ere  long  thou  wouldst  repent. 
Answer  me  !  Didst  thou  ever  love 
her  ? " 

"  Ah,"  she  resumed,  "  I  read  thy 
voice  aright,  and  it  makes  what  I 


intend  to  do  the  easier.  I  thought  of 
it  often  lately,  but  feared  for  thee. 
Now  I  fear  nothing,  thou  wilt  be 
happy  again." 

"  What  wilt  thou  do  1 "  he  muttered 
brokenly. 

"  The  indiscreet  flower  will  learn 
to  bloom  again,"  she  murmured  softly. 
"  This  day  I  join  the  Soeurs  Aveugles. 
Nay,  it  is  no  living  death — only 
the  beginning  of  another  life.  For 
what  people  want  is  common  sense. 
I  came  hither  for  the  last  time  to  tell 
thee  of  my  determination.  Wouldst 
thou  hold  me  back  ?  A  year,  two, 
three,  of  happiness,  and  then  a  sick- 
ness, an  accident,  and  what  could  I 
do  ?  A  blind  woman  !  The  money 
would  go  and  thou  wouldst  be  dragged 
down  to  poverty.  This  knowledge 
would  wring  my  heart,  day  and  night, 
because  I  know  thou  wouldst  never 
leave  me.  Nay,"  she  went  on,  hold- 
ing up  a  hand,  "  the  car  waits  at  the 
door.  It  is  not  far — only  some  streets, 
some  thicknesses  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  thou  wilt  always  know  where  I 
am,  and  where  I  am  happy." 

A  light  foot-fall  sounded  on  the 
stair,  through  the  open  door  Falmez 
saw  Mademoiselle  de  Yerteuil  pausing 
on  the  landing,  the  portfolio  under 
her  thin  arm,  a  new  look  on  her  face. 

"  Come  hither,"  said  La  Rosa  in  a 
voice  that  never  was  sweeter.  "  I  fear 
that  I  have  detained  Monsieur  Falmez, 
and  he  has  much  to  say  to  you  still." 

The  young  girl  entered,  almost 
painfully  embarrassed.  She  saw  in 
La  Rosa  yet  dressed  for  the  street 
a  great  artist — she  was  right.  "  Mon- 
sieur has  said  much  for  which  I  am 
truly  grateful,"  she  replied,  "  but  I 
know  his  time  is  occupied,  and  I 
wished  to  steal  off." 

La  Rosa  laughed,  the  girl  echoed 
the  laugh.  Falmez  turned  to  the 
window  which  gave  on  the  Rond 
Point  des  Champs-Elysees,  but  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  glowing  flowers,  the 
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Raping  fountains,  the  sparkling  life 
below.  A  sudden,  keen  sense  of  the 
significance  and  the  mystery  of  life 
touched  the  young  girl.  She  glanced 
at  La  Rosa,  question  in  her  eyes. 
She  looked  at  Falmez,  he  had  not 
stirred  ;  he  stood  by  the  window,  his 
hands  clenched. 

"  Come,"  said  La  Rosa  brightly, 
"  do  you  know  that  you  did  me  a 
great  service  to-day  ?  " 

"  In  that  I  am  happy,"  replied 
Mademoiselle  de  Verteuil,  striving 
to  forget  her  shabbiness  and  broken 
spirit  in  the  presence  of  this  graceful, 
confident  woman  "It  is  not  often  in 
the  power  of  the  poor  to  help  anyone." 

"No  woman  need  ever  be  poor  in 
goodness,"  said  La  Rosa  simply.  "  As 
for  the  rest — it  comes  and  goes.  But, 
I  have  not  introduced  myself.  I  am, 
or  shall  be  Sister  Catherine,  have  you 
never  read  of  Caterina  la  Bella  ?  and 
I  shall  live  at  Les  Sceurs  Aveugles. 
When  you  are  a  great  artist  you 
must  come  and  see  me."  She  turned 
towards  the  window  uncertainly,  and 
stumbled  against  a  chair.  Falmez 
took  a  step  forward,  but  paused,  and 
bent  his  tortured  face  upon  the  street 
again. 

"It  is  not  so  very  terrible,"  said 
La  Rosa  in  answer  to  the  girl's  ex- 
clamation, "  one  cannot  see  one's  self 
growing  old,  and  that  is  a  comfort. 
Besides,  after  a  short  time,  one  gets 
to  see  with  one's  fingers,  comme  fa. 
Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  lady  whom 
I  shall  never  see  until  we  all  meet  in 
a  light  that  will  not  be  taken  away  ?  " 

"  Madame — Sister  !  "  cried  Made- 
moiselle de  Verteuil,  "  what  can  I 
do?" 

"  Show  me  to  the  door,"  whispered 
La  Rosa. 

Together  they  quitted  the  room, 
together  they  descended  the  stair  the 
feet  of  one  should  never  touch  again, 


and  together  they  stood  upon  the 
threshold  La  Rosa  should  cross  no 
more. 

"  Monsieur  Falmez  is  very  sad," 
said  La  Rosa,  "  he  could  not  speak  just 
now.  Go  to  him,  he  needs  comfort." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the 
girl,  her  pale  face  ennobled  by  un- 
selfish sorrow. 

"  Do  not  try,"  answered  La  Rosa. 
"  This  is  the  step  ?  So,  thank  you." 

She  was  in  the  carriage  now  ; 
Mademoiselle  de  Verteuil  reached  up 
her  pinched  mouth  to  that  blind, 
strange  face. 

"  There,  there,"  said  La  Rosa,  with 
unconquerable  good  humour,  meeting 
her  lips,  "  we  shall  all  be  crying 
soon  !  The  poor  horse  as  well,  for 
being  kept  waiting  !  We  have  quite 
a  talent  for  tears  in  youth — nothing 
but  tragedy.  And  we  kill  all  our 
characters,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
way  of  leaving  the  stage.  There's  no 
common  sense  in  the  world.  Go  and 
talk  to  him,  he  must  not  be  left 
alone."  The  voice  was  imperious  now, 
almost  harsh. 

"  Oh,  of  what  can  I  talk  to  him  ?  " 
murmured  the  girl.  "I,  so  ignorant ! 
And  this  parting — " 

"  Can  you  not  think  of  anything  1  " 
replied  La  Rosa,  leaning  back  with 
a  sad  little  laugh.  "  Well,  tell  him 
to  speak  to  you  about  a  matter  of 
detail." 

The  car  went  on.  The  girl  with  a 
sudden  decision  of  movement,  turned 
and  ascended  the  stairs.  On  the 
threshold  of  the  reception  room  she 
paused,  the  tinkle  of  the  fountains, 
the  sunshine  outside,  taking  her  back 
to  the  Charente.  Falmez  had  dropped 
into  a  chair,  his  face  between  his 
hands.  At  her  step  he  raised  his 
head,  and  they  looked  upon 
another  across  the  empty  room. 

WILLIAM  BUCKLEY. 
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WITHIN  the  province  of  Economics 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  few 
topics,  if  any,  which  have  caught  the 
popular  fancy  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  question  of  the  Unearned  Incre- 
ment. Whether  this  has  come  about 
through  its  having  been  used  exten- 
sively in  the  political  strife  of  party, 
or  through  other  causes,  is  imma- 
terial ;  the  fact  remains.  By  some  it 
is  used  like  a  magic  word  of  which 
the  real  meaning  is  obscure,  but  which 
is  supposed  to  possess  some  hidden 
power  or  significance ;  others  speak  as 
if  by  solving  the  problem  of  Un- 
earned Increment  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  a  panacea  would  be  found  for 
remedying  the  bulk  of  our  social  evils 
and  anomalies.  I  propose  here  to 
inquire  only  what  the  nature  of  the 
subject  really  is,  its  extent  and  limita- 
tions, and  its  relationship  to  some  of 
the  departments  of  Political  Economy. 
Clearly  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  touch  the  fringes  of  a  matter 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  Royal 
Commission  and  of  the  investigations 
of  various  important  Committees,  as 
well  as  of  numerous  treatises. 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  noticing  the 
altered  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  make  such  an  enquiry  as  this 
pertinent.  In  earlier  times  the  ques- 
tion of  Unearned  Increment  was  of 
comparatively  small  moment ;  and 
even  in  so  far  as  there  was  one,  no 
suggestion  of  enquiry  into  it  would 
have  been  compatible  with  the  con- 
ditions of  life  arid  thought  then  exist- 
ing. But  the  great  and  rapid  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nations  of  the  world 
during  even  the  past  century  have 


wrought  many  changes.  The  Un" 
earned  Increment  itself  has  in  many 
forms  so  much  increased,  and  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  that  it  has  forced 
itself  into  a  conspicuousness  which 
may  mean  its  modification  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Many  factors  have 
contributed  to  make  such  a  climax 
unavoidable ;  the  revolution,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  been  caused  in 
industry  and  commerce  by  invention 
and  discovery  in  every  department ; 
the  change  through  which,  in  con- 
sequence, the  life  of  society  has 
passed ;  and  generally  the  high  stage 
which  modern  civilisation  has  reached. 
Alongside  of  this,  we  must  remember 
the  acute  struggle  for  very  existence 
which  so  many  now  know,  the  bar- 
barous life  from  hand  to  mouth  under 
which  the  masses  exist.  These  are 
the  facts  which  compel  men, — not 
only  those  who  are  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  but  also  all  who  would  fain 
see  absolute  justice  done  to  all — 
to  endeavour  to  solve  the  present 
question. 

Yet  most  noticeable  of  all  is  the 
atmosphere  of  thought  which  makes 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  possible. 
Partly  by  the  aforesaid  facts  of  pro- 
gress, partly  by  the  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing, and  partly  by  the  strong  spirit  of 
democracy  which  permeates  civic  life 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  an 
openness  and  susceptibility  of  mind, 
a  sort  of  expectant  intelligence,  have 
resulted,  which  favours  enquiry  into 
all  the  interests  of  social  life.  It  may 
be  that  religion  and  the  inculcation  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  the  diffusion  of  socialistic  ideas, 
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have  also  had  their  share.  However 
it  be,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  growing  acuteness  of  the  question 
render  the  Unearned  Increment  a 
subject  of  congenial  and  necessary 
enquiry. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
my  present  object  is  not  to  attempt 
to  decide  what  the  solution  of  the 
problem  should  be,  but  simply  to  trace 
in  a  general  way  how  the  Unearned 
Increment  arises  in  various  depart- 
ments of  social  life.  To  discover 
what  part  of  increment  is  earned  and 
what  unearned  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  discussion  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  taxation,  and 
the  manner  of  its  incidence.  These 
nice  and  intricate  questions  are  too 
often  tampered  with  unprofitably  and 
even  harmfully,  before  the  bare  facts 
of  the  case  are  appreciated  in  all  their 
bearings. 

Income  is  earned  by  the  constant 
circulation  of  capital,  and  by  the 
interchange  of  all  kinds  of  property  : 
"  Exchange  is  the  main  source  of 
wealth."  In  some  cases,  the  return 
is  equitable  and  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  expenditure  of  capital  or  labour, 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  out  of  all 
proportion.  Generally  speaking  it  is 
this  surplus  value,  this  balance  which 
accrues  over  and  above  the  amount 
that  is  by  the  consent  of  all  due,  to 
which  the  name  of  Unearned  Incre- 
ment has  been  given.  The  term  was 
first  popularised  by  John  Stuart  Mill ; 
it  was  given,  as  he  himself  admits,  not 
from  altogether  dispassionate  motives, 
and  whether  it  is  a  fortunate  name  or 
the  reverse  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognise  the 
conditions  under  which  property  is 
held,  and  also  some  of  the  classes  of 
property  in  which  we  are  to  discover 
the  operation  of  Unearned  Increment. 
We  do  not  live  in  a  Golden  Age  of 
which  some  dream, — whether  it  is 
to  the  remote  past  we  must  look  for 


it,  or  to  the  even  more  hazy  horizon 
of  the  future.  In  such  an  ideal  age 
human  beings  are  understood  to  live 
in  common  brotherhood  and  mutual 
respect  for  each  other's  rights  and 
welfare ;  striving  each  for  the  weal  of 
all,  and  sharing  in  willing  equity  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  no  less  readily 
than  the  bounties  of  Nature.  The 
present  time  is  nothing  if  not  practical 
and  matter-of-fact,  and  individual 
interests,  private  property,  free  ex- 
change, and  competition  give  the  key- 
note of  it.  Each  man  endeavours  to 
obtain  possession  of  as  much  as  he 
can,  and  has  the  widest  power  of 
disposal  by  gift  or  bequest.  From 
this  there  result,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
inequality  of  fortunes.  However  bene- 
ficial it  may  be  to  socialise  our  present 
institutions,  it  may  be  taken  that 
Communism  is  inapplicable  to  the 
society  of  men,  as  men  are,  and  the 
question  of  Unearned  Increment  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  private 
property  and  free  exchange  being 
permanent  conditions  of  our  actual 
life. 

With  regard  to  the  different  forms 
of  Property,  there  is  of  course  the 
familiar  fundamental  classification 
into  land  and  moveables.  Land  may 
be  said  to  stand  by  itself.  It  has 
much  in  common  with  other  things, 
but  is  vitally  distinct.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Nature  to  men,  and  is,  in  any 
fully  occupied  country,  of  limited 
extent.  (The  supply  of  moveable 
property  may  be  increased  indefinitely, 
but  not  so  land.)  It  also  varies 
in  fertility  and  situation,  and  it  is 
its  scarcity  that  makes  its  value, 
whether  with  regard  to  particular 
areas,  or  taking  land  in  general. 
But  the  industry  and  labour  applied 
to  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Were  industry  not  thus  inextricably 
bound  up  with  land,  there  could  be 
no  answer  to  the  contention  so  often 
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put  forward  by  Socialists  that  the 
land  is  Nature's  bounty  to  men,  and 
should  be  equally  shared  and  enjoyed. 
It  is  industry  which  imparts  to  land 
most  of  its  valuable  properties,  has 
indeed  reclaimed  it  in  many  cases  so 
as  to  have  any  value  at  all.  The 
naked  land  itself  is  comparatively 
valueless,  until  cleared,  drained,  and 
cultivated  or  built  upon ;  until  roads 
are  made;  or  the  soil  is  otherwise 
improved  or  utilised.  It  is  this  that 
justifies  private  property  in  land, 
which  ownership,  Mill  says,  can  be 
morally  maintained  only  in  so  far 
as  the  owner  is  the  improver  of  the 
land.  The  crucial  division  thus 
made  must  be  carefully  noted,  namely, 
the  natural  qualities  of  land  which 
cannot  be  modified,  and  the  labour 
and  capital  of  varying  amount  which 
are  applied  to  it.  The  important 
respects  in  which  also  land  differs 
from  moveables  may  easily  be  deduced 
from  what  has  been  said. 

It   is    now    necessary    to    consider 
particularly    the    different    forms    of 

turn  from  the  possession    of   land, 
division    of    it    into    that    used 
agriculture,    and    that    used    for 

uilding,  may  be  usefully  kept  in 
view.  In  feudal  times,  by  way  of 
return  for  the  possession  of  land, 
homage  was  done,  and  military  snd 
other  services  in  kind  were  rendered, 
but  now  with  population  so  greatly 
increased  and  the  social  organism  so 
elaborated,  all  such  returns  take  the 
form  of  money.  Land  being  in  the 
possession  of  certain  individuals  by 
"an  appropriated  natural  monopoly," 
rent  is  paid  them  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  Competition  regulates  the 
amount  of  rent,  but  the  landlord  lets 
his  land  usually  to  the  farmer  who 
will  pay  him  most  for  it.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  make  an  analysis 
of  rent,  we  find  that  it  is  not  really 
everything  paid  for  the  use  of  land. 
As  we  have  seen,  land  is  limited,  and 


varies  considerably  in  fertility  and 
productiveness,  and  naturally  more 
rent  is  obtained  for  the  land  of  better 
quality.  According  to  Ricardo,  the 
rent  of  the  more  productive  farm  is 
determined  by  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  excess  of  its  productiveness  over 
that  of  the  worst  land  in  cultivation 
which  pays  only  a  nominal  rent. 
Economic  rent  is  accordingly  defined 
as  "a  permanent  differential  profit 
obtained  by  the  owners  of  the  lands 
of  superior  natural  advantages."  It 
is  this  "indestructible  value,"  as 
Ricardo  called  it,  which  tends  by 
competition  to  rise  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord.  It  is 
urged  that,  in  so  far  as  he  has 
expended  capital  on  the  land,  and 
has  improved  it,  as  for  example  by 
drainage,  he  is  entitled  to  a  proper 
recompense,  and  it  is  that  part  alone 
of  the  rent  obtained  which  can  be  said 
to  be  fairly  earned.  To  whatever 
extent  the  rent  exceeds  this  reasonable 
return,  "the  plus- value"  as  the  French 
call  it,  in  so  far  is  there  said  to  be 
Unearned  Increment.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  Mill  and  those  of  his  school. 
Land  is  a  monopoly  article  both  in 
regard  to  limitation  and  absence  of 
competition,  and  it  is  necessarily 
everywhere  in  demand  for  all  pur- 
poses. In  certain  cases,  land  is 
under  fetters  of  entail,  which,  by  pre- 
venting its  coming  into  the  market, 
increase  the  monopoly  and  ensure  its 
possession  by  a  limited  series  of  heirs. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  rent  of  land  had  increased 
twenty-fold  beyond  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
the  value  of  land  has  grown  at  a  pro- 
digious rate,  although  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  or  so  a  change  has  set  in, 
and  agricultural  rents  have  greatly 
fallen.  At  present  the  land  is  held 
by  a  comparatively  small  class  of 
society,  which,  in  nearly  all  cases,  is 
able,  on  account  of  the  keenness  of 
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competition,  to  obtain  very  high  rents 
(the  bulk  of  which  is  said  to  be  un- 
earned), and  in  whose  hands  wealth 
accumulates  to  a  degree  gravely  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  society. 
This  is  affirmed  by  some  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  the  depressions  and 
over-burdening  of  agriculture.  But 
much  more  acutely  is  it  felt  with 
regard  to  land  in  urban  districts,  upon 
which  communities  live.  In  most 
towns,  and  particularly  in  large  cities 
where  space  is  economised  so  much, 
tenants  have  to  pay  high  rents  for 
their  houses.  Those  who  attack  the 
Unearned  Increment  here  contend 
that  the  more  prosperity  a  community 
enjoys,  the  more  it  must  as  a  rule  pay 
to  its  landlords,  "  who  reap  where 
they  have  not  sowed,  and  gather 
where  they  have  not  strawed  " ;  and 
Mill's  statement  is  quoted :  "  They 
grow  richer,  as  it  were,  in  their  sleep, 
without  working,  risking  or  economis- 
ing." Consequently  the  landowners 
of  any  town  have  practically  the 
shaping  of  its  destinies  in  their  hands, 
for  the  whole  social  life  is  often  in 
a  very  real  way  affected ;  living  be- 
comes much  too  dear,  trade  and 
enterprise  (railway  undertakings,  for 
instance)  may  be  hampered,  and 
overcrowding  with  its  concomitants 
ensues. 

What  is  known  as  Feuing  in  Scot- 
land is  the  modern  adaptation  of  the 
Feudal  System.  Suppose  a  person 
owns  a  piece  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  growing  community,  and  a  demand 
arises  for  the  land  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  owner  may  originally 
have  paid  a  low  price  at  agricultural 
rates  for  the  land  many  years  pre- 
viously, but  now  in  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances the  land  has  a  value  often 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times  greater. 
The  Superior,  as  he  is  called,  then 
usually  grants  feus  of  the  land  in 
small  portions  to  builders  and  others 
whom  he  charges  annual  feu-duties  at 


high  rates  (usually  equal  to  about  four 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  value)  for  the 
use  of  the  land.  He  may  also  stipu- 
late for  duplicands  of  the  feu-duty  at 
stated  periods,  and  with  regard  to 
feus  granted  prior  to  1874,  casualities 
may  be  exigible  on  the  entry  of  heirs 
or  singular  successors,  or  otherwise. 
Often  speculative  builders  obtain  feus 
of  considerable  portions  on  which  they 
erect  houses  or  tenements,  which  they 
either  let  at  high  rents,  or  sell  out- 
right on  a  scale  which  handsomely 
remunerates  them  for  their  outlay. 
The  Superiority  may  be  put  on  the 
market  and  realise  as  high  a  price  as 
twenty-five  years'  purchase.  Or  where 
subinfeudation  is  prohibited,  the  land 
may  be  burdened  with  ground-annuals, 
without  creating  a  new  fee.  Obviously 
then,  high  rents  are  primarily  and 
directly  due  to  the  high  feu-duties 
and  other  burdens  which  the  Superior 
of  the  land  built  upon  is  able  to 
impose  through  the  demand  for  his 
land.  But  the  demand  exists,  and  so 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  demand  which 
causes  the  high  rents  and  high  feu- 
duties.  It  is  this  increased  value 
beyond  the  price  originally  paid  for 
the  land  (plus  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  on  the  sunk  capital)  which 
is  labelled  as  unearned,  and  which 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  special  taxation.  While  the 
Superior  retains  the  land  unfeued, 
under  the  present  system  of  taxation 
he  is  liable  only  in  an  agricultural 
rate,  which  is  nominal  compared  with 
what  he  must  pay  if  taxed  on  the 
potential,  market,  or  capital  value 
of  the  land.  Although  the  land  is 
feued,  no  special  tax  is  exigible  on  feu- 
duties,  ground  annuals  and  the  like. 

Such    strong  inducements    for    the 
acquisition  of    wealth   without   effc 
have  led  to  considerable  land  sj 
tion.       Thus    in    America,    where 
much  land  remains  still  to  be  occupi 
such  speculation  is  much  more  ext 
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sive  than  here.  Land  is  withheld 
from  use  and  kept,  like  wine,  to 
improve  in  value.  In  this  connection 
it  is  a  pertinent  enquiry  to  observe 
the  most  obvious  causes  which  operate 
in  producing  the  Unearned  Increment. 
The  main  explanation  is  the  proximity 
to  towns,  with  all  that  that  implies. 
With  the  increase  of  industry  and 
commercial  prosperity,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  towns  extend  to  the 
surrounding  lands,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  encroach  upon  them. 
The  expenditure  by  municipalities 
upon  improvements  which  enhance 
the  amenity  of  certain  localities,  by 
streets,  bridges,  open  spaces,  public 
buildings,  and  so  forth,  or  the  enter- 
prise of  private  individuals  in  the 
same  way  by  suitable  buildings  in 
the  neighbourhood, — are  all  benefits 
which  society  may  be  said  to  confer. 
Again  on  a  larger  scale,  the  con- 
tinually increasing  construction  of 
railways,  public  works,  harbours,  and 
even  canals,  and  the  opening  and 
working  of  mines,  all  contribute  to 
the  same  end.  In  short,  the  Un- 
earned Increment  is  largely  the  result 
of  a  previously  dormant  utility  now 
being  realised.  This  realisation,  it  is 
strenuously  maintained  by  those  who 
attack  the  system,  is  brought  about 
directly  by  society  and  accordingly 
some  return  to  society  should  be  made 
for  it  by  contribution  to  the  rates. 

Mines  are  of  course  included  under 
the  economic  term  land,  although  they 
differ  in  respect  that  they  are  under 
the  earth  and  that  their  value  is  gone 
whenever  the  minerals  are  extracted, 
unlike  the  fertility  of  land.  The 
minerals  are  usually  owned  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands  under  which 
they  lie.  This  right  of  ownership  has 
naturally  been  much  assailed,  and  the 
royalties,  which  the  owners  exact 
from  those  who  sink  and  work  the 
mines  upon  the  selling-price  of  the 
minerals  extracted,  are  pointed  to  as 


one  of  the  most  patent  examples  of 
Unearned  Increment.  Public  House 
Property  is  also  singled  out  for  special 
notice,  because  it  commands  such 
monopoly  values.  When  ordinary 
house  property,  say  worth  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds,  has  conferred  upon  it 
a  licence  to  retail  alcoholic  liquors, 
the  effect  is  to  endow  it  with  an 
increased  value  of  several  thousands 
of  pounds.  This  monetary  gift  is 
also  cited  as  a  glaring  example  of 
Unearned  Increment. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Unearned  Increment  ap- 
pears in  other  forms  of  property. 
Moveables,  such  as  all  kinds  of  commo- 
dities, articles  of  manufacture,  ships, 
stocks,  and  shares,  are  all  objects  of 
private  ownership,  capable  of  being 
bought  and  sold  for  profit.  When 
a  manufacturer  produces  an  article, 
he  is  on  selling  it  entitled  to  receive 
at  least  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
his  expenses  for  coal,  machinery,  and 
wages,  interest  on  his  capital,  and  a 
reasonable  return  for  his  skill  and 
labour ;  it  is  the  same  when  a  man 
buys  cattle,  feeds  or  grazes  them,  and 
sells  them  again.  In  any  such  cases, 
it  is  argued  that,  if  and  when  through 
a  rise  in  the  market  by  increased 
demand  a  return  is  obtained  in 
excess  of  the  actual  value  or  fair 
recompense,  Unearned  Increment 
enters.  Thus,  suppose  a  person  has 
bought  shares,  which  in  the  course 
of  market  fluctuation  have  risen  to 
a  price  much  beyond  that  paid  for 
them,  and  a  correspondingly  high 
dividend  is  paid  on  the  shares,  such 
dividend  is  said  to  be  unearned  in  so 
far  as  beyond  the  fair  return  on  the 
capital  invested ;  as  Mill  puts  it,  "  a 
kind  of  income  which  constantly 
tends  to  increase  without  any  exertion 
or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owners." 
So  also,  in  the  event  of  a  sale  of  the 
shares  at  this  increased  price,  the 
excess  balance  may,  it  is  said,  pro- 
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perly  be  characterised  as  unearned. 
This  is  the  idea  and  aim  which  of 
course  permeates  all  commerce  and 
industry.  Whether  it  be  pursued  in 
a  laudable  hopefulness  of  sufficient 
reward,  or  in  the  questionable  spirit 
of  gambling,  Increment  is  the  end  in 
view. 

Professor  Marshall  in  his  ECONO- 
MICS OP  INDUSTRY  speaks  of  the 
"  producer's  surplus "  of  total  re- 
ceipts over  prime  (money)  cost,  as 
"  quasi-rents."  Citing  an  illustration 
from  mackerel-fishing,  he  says :  "  If 
we  suppose  the  boat  to  be  owned  by 
a  capitalist  undertaker  who  pays  the 
fisherman  by  the  day,  the  net  earn- 
ings of  his  boat  for  the  day  will  be 
the  excess  of  the  price  he  gets  for  his 
fish  over  his  outlay  for  wages  and 
stores,  together  with  allowance  for 
the  injury  done  to  the  boat  and  net 
by  the  day's  work."  Although  at 
first  sight  in  all  such  profit-making 
there  appears  to  be  a  substantial  part 
unearned,  yet  on  examination  its 
limitations  and  imposts  are  evident. 
We  contrast  in  passing  the  effect 
which  competition  has  upon  such 
profits,  compared  with  agricultural 
rents.  In  the  latter  case  competition 
forces  up  rent,  while  in  other  cases, 
in  manufactures,  for  example,  excep- 
tional profits  tend  to  disappear 
through  competition.  These  quasi- 
rents  are  "determined  by  the  more 
or  less  accidental  relations  of  demand 
and  supply  for  the  time."  To  quote 
again  from  Marshall  :  "  The  net  in- 
come (or  surplus,  or  quasi-rent)  yielded 
by  a  successful  business,  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  under- 
taker himself  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
net  incomes  yielded  firstly,  by  his  own 
ability,  secondly,  by  his  plant  and 
other  material,  and  thirdly,  by  his 
business  organisation  and  connection. 
But  really,  it  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  these.  For  his  efficiency  depends 
partly  on  his  being  in  that  particular 


business,  and  if  he  were  to  sell  it  at 
a  fair  price  and  then  engage  himself 
in  another  business  his  income  would 
probably  be  much  diminished."  Mar- 
shall thus  indicates  the  elements 
affecting  these  quasi-rents  which,  even 
if  unearned,  should  prevent  their 
being  either  taxed  by  the  State,  or 
altogether  confiscated  and  distributed 
for  the  good  of  society,  as  the  Collec- 
tivists  propose.  Besides  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  competition  upon 
returns  in  the  future  for  which  due 
provision  should  be  made,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  average  returns 
must  be  calculated  over  a  relatively 
long  period.  And  in  order  to  attract 
capital  into  the  particular  industry, 
this  average  must  always  be  more 
than  normal  supply  price. 

Considering  the  subject  now  from 
the  point  of  view  of  labour  what  do 
'  we  find  1  The  present  system  invests 
certain  individuals  with  the  instru- 
ments of  production  and  the  necessary 
capital  by  which  they  become  the 
employers  of  labour.  The  worker  in 
order  to  subsist  is  obliged  to  give  his 
labour  in  return  for  certain  wages. 
The  rates  of  wages  vary  in  different 
employments,  but  all  have  this  com- 
mon element  that  they  do  not  usually 
represent  the  full  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour.  It  is  at  this 
point  we  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  Socialists.  While  in  their  bitter- 
ness against  the  moneyed  unproduc- 
tive classes  they  affirm  the  rule  "  that 
if  any  would  not  work  neither  should 
he  eat,"  they  also  declare  that  even  if 
he  does  work,  he  shall  enjoy  no  more 
than  he  can  be  proved  to  have  earned. 
They  further  maintain  on  the  positive 
side,  as  their  first  principle,  the  right 
of  labour  to  the  whole  produce  of 
labour.  Dr.  A.  Schaffle  in  his  QUINT- 
ESSENCE OF  SOCIALISM  summarises 
the  views  of  Karl  Marx,  "  the  most 
authoritative  leader  and  thinker  of 
the  Proletariat,"  on  this  matter 
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Speaking  of  the  wage-earner  he  says  : 
"  The  surplus  of  his  day's  labour  over 
the  wages  he  receives  must  fall  to 
the  share  of  capital  and  enrich  its 
possessor,  partly  supporting  his 
luxurious  household,  partly  (and  in 
a  greater  measure)  furnishing  his 
endless  accumulations  of  capital. 
So  there  goes  on,  under  the  mask  of 
a  wage-system,  the  daily  and  hourly 
exploitation  of  the  wage-earners, 
and  capital  becomes  a  vampire, 
a  money-grubber  and  a  thief." 
Following  upon  this  onslaught,  he 
states  the  alternative  proposals  which, 
for  completeness,  it  is  well  also  to 
quote  :  "  The  whole  produce  of  the 
nation  will  be  divided  among  all, 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done  by 
each ;  profits  will  no  longer  encroach 
upon  wages,  as  there  will  no  longer 
be  wages  and  profits,  but  only  pay- 
ment by  the  community  of  a  publicly 
assigned  income,  uniformly  arising 
from  labour  and  proportioned  to  its 
quantity  and  social  utility." 

No  lengthy  criticism  of  these  con- 
tentions is  necessary  here.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  what  it  is  that 
Labour  puts  its  finger  upon  and  stig- 
matises as  Unearned  Increment,  the 
balance,  to  wit,  of  the  profits  after 
deduction  of  such  wages  as  are 
sufficient  only  to  provide  for  the 
labourer's  necessaries  of  life.  But 
such  a  proposition  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are 
many  other  deductions  which  neces- 
sarily fall  to  be  made  from  the  total 
receipts,  thereby  diminishing,  if  not 
eliminating,  the  Unearned  Increment. 
Of  course  the  first  charges  are  the 
whole  expenses  connected  with  the 
manufacture  or  trade,  such  as  for 
coal,  machinery,  raw  material,  repairs 
and  insurance,  losses  and  bad  debts. 
The  capitalist  is  in  equity  entitled  to 
a  return  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
the  capital  sunk  whether  in  erecting 
the  works  and  machinery,  or  in  carry- 


ing on  the  business.  In  addition, 
adequate  remuneration  is  due  to  him 
for  devoting  his  own  time  and  skill 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  that  necessary 
to  meet  the  salary  of  a  deputy.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  the  employer  of  labour 
must  take  bad  years  with  good, 
and,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the 
average  must  be  well  above  the 
normal  ;  to  give  stability  to  his 
business  there  must  be  a  steady 
building  up  of  a  reserve  fund,  and  a 
certain  amount  must  be  set  aside  to 
be  used  as  further  circulating  capital, 
to  extend  the  business  and  so  support 
a  larger  band  of  workers.  Or  capital 
saved  from  exceptional  profits  may  be 
devoted  to  other  industries,  and  so 
re-act  favourably  upon  other  depart- 
ments of  labour.  But  still,  it 
probably  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
profits,  as  in  wages,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable unearned  element. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Unearned  Increment 
which  is  alleged  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  labourer  is  really  earned,  con- 
sider how  impossible  is  the  claim  of 
labour  on  the  positive  side  to  a  due 
share  in  the  Unearned  Increment. 
The  bulk  of  modern  industry  centres 
in  manufactures  on  a  large  scale,  and 
division  of  labour  operates  to  the 
fullest  extent.  How  different  is  it 
from  former  methods  where  the  arti- 
san procured  the  material  and  began 
and  finished  each  article  of  his  trade. 
But  under  present  conditions,  where 
every  article  of  production  is  the  work 
of  many  different  hands,  or  as  it  has 
been  graphically  put,  where  it  takes 
"  nine  (or  even  more)  men  to  make  a 
pin,"  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
decide  with  any  exactness  how  much 
each  has  contributed  to  the  complex 
result,  and  what  each  individual  has 
earned.  One  labourer  is  dependent 
upon  another,  and  there  is  practically 
no  such  thing  now  as  an  isolated 
unit  in  labour.  Nor  is  every  member 
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of  the  labouring  class  employed  ;  some 
are  too  old,  others  are  too  infirm, 
others  are  minors ;  and  even  those 
presently  engaged  in  labour  will  be- 
come unfit  sooner  or  later.  For  all 
such  cases  adequate  provision  must  be 
made,  and  it  is  to  unearned  or  surplus 
income  that  they  must  look  for  satis- 
faction of  their  wants.  Fox  well  puts 
it  well :  "  No  one  in  a  modern  society 
can  possibly  say  what  the  produce  of 
an  individual's  labour  really  is.  We 
know  what  the  law  allows  him  to 
acquire  ;  we  cannot  say  what  he  has 
equitably  '  earned.'  Social  obligation 
is  involved  in  every  acquisition;  at 
every  moment  he  depends  on  tradition 
from  his  ancestors,  on  co-operation 
from  his  contemporaries,  and  even 
on  expectation  from  his  successors." 
In  connection  with  the  demands  of 
labour  upon  capital,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  offices  of 
Trade  Unions  in  adjusting  towards 
greater  equilibrium  the  balance  between 
parties.  Their  effect  is  often  sub- 
stantially to  increase  the  return  to 
labour,  and  to  cause  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  Unearned  Increment 
accruing  to  capital. 

Let  us  consider  next  what  place 
Unearned  Increment  has  in  other 
things,  as  for  example  in  immaterial 
capital.  Material  capital  certainly 
accumulates,  though  not  in  the  way 
or  to  the  extent  generally  supposed, 
for  it  is  continually  being  transformed, 
circulated,  and  utilised,  and  within  a 
decade  the  bulk  of  the  capital  of  a 
country  is  completely  renewed.  But 
immaterial  capital  in  the  form  of  skill 
is  accumulated  permanently  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent.  If  we  grant 
the  proof  of  the  epigram,  that  "  all 
knowledge  is  borrowed,"  we  must  also 
see  how  much  of  the  skill,  scientific 
enlightenment,  and  dexterity  we  to- 
day command  as  the  heritage  from 
former  representatives  of  our  race. 
With  the  minimum  of  exception,  we 


may  say  that  all  such  skill  is  un- 
earned, and  what  a  fund  of  Unearned 
Increment  it  is  !  If  Unearned  Incre- 
ment is  to  be  taxed  or  confiscated,  is 
this  form  of  it  to  be  taken  from  us 
along  with  other  forms  ?  Is  each 
man  to  begin  his  life's  work  on  the 
level  of  his  savage  ancestor,  and  de- 
velope  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
years  up  to  the  present  standard  those 
faculties  which  are  the  result  of 
almost  endless  progressions  of  the 
race  ?  If  a  man  could  do  that,  he 
might,  as  regards  his  skill  at  least,  be 
then  said  to  earn  its  fruits.  Is  a 
boat-builder  to  scorn  the  improved 
methods  now  known,  and  hew  his 
boats  at  first  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  as  if  he  lived  in  the  Stone  Age  ? 
Is  a  miller  to  grind  corn  between 
stones  at  first,  till  he  arrives  through 
successive  improvements  at  the  present 
process  1  But  more  need  not  be  said, 
for  it  is  sufficiently  clear  not  only 
how  much  we  trade  upon  the  wealth 
and  the  land  of  our  forebears,  but 
also  how  little  skill  or  invention  we 
have,  which  is  not,  like  our  very  lives, 
a  direct  legacy  from  them. 

As  to  the  growth  of  Unearned 
Increment  in  general,  whether  in 
rent,  profits,  or  wages,  what  are  the 
ultimate  considerations  which  shall 
determine  in  how  far  it  is  actually  un- 
earned 1  In  every  case  it  is  to  the  con- 
sumer that  we  must  look  in  all  social 
arrangements.  The  question  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Whether  it  be  a  piece  of  land, 
or  some  commodity,  what  is  it  that 
forces  up  its  value  but  the  demand 
which  society  makes  for  it?  Incre- 
ment could  never  accrue  from  land  in 
an  unoccupied  country  or  district, 
for  no  one  would  want  it  ]  and  it  is 
because  land  in  towns  is  so  scarce 
that  the  demand  for  it  is  great,  ai 
thus  automatically  this  demand  fh 
its  own  price.  Similarly  if  a  pers 
were  to  produce  an  article  which 
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one  had  any  use  for,  no  matter  how 
good  in  itself,  it  could  have  no  market 
value.  Accordingly  it  is  clear  that, 
to  lower  the  price,  the  only  way  is 
to  lessen  the  demand  or  to  increase 
the  supply.  The  equilibrium  between 
demand  and  supply  must  be  carefully 
maintained. 

In  this  way  there  might  be  said  to 
be  a  monopoly  in  everything,  not  only 
in  land.  It  is  the  demand  that 
creates  scarcity,  and  if  no  wants  had 
to  be  met,  there  would  be  no  mono- 
poly. On  the  earth's  surface  there 
is  no  doubt  land  sufficient  for  all, 
but  it  is  the  unequal  demand  that 
is  made  for  it  in  particular  areas 
that  makes  it  the  subject  of  monopoly. 
This  scarcity  value  may  however  be 
lessened,  if  by  better  means  of  trans- 
port access  is  more  easily  obtained  to 
and  from  these  particular  areas. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  discovered  if  the  supplying  of  land 
or  commodities  be  regarded  as  a  real 
service  performed  by  the  owners  for 
the  benefit  of  society.  If  in  a  thickly 
populated  locality  some  one  throws 
open  his  ground  for  building  purposes 
and  gets  a  large  return  therefor,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  very  fact  that 
he  can  command  such  a  return,  shows 
that  it  is  a  positive  advantage  which 
he  is  conferring  upon  society  in  pro- 
viding the  ground, — which  it  might 
not  be  unfair  to  estimate  in  money  at 
1  the  surplus  over  agricultural  value, 
I  that  is  to  say,  at  the  Unearned  In- 
crement. According  to  this  view  the 
owner  of  mines,  or  the  manufacturer 
[  of  any  sort  of  commodity,  may  be  said 
i  to  do  something  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  paid,  in  being  able  and  will- 
ing to  exchange  his  possessions,  and 
thus  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Society 
with  regard  to  the  various  articles 
supplied.  If  these  considerations  de- 
serve weight,  and  the  argument  be 
sound,  they  show  how  the  Unearned 
I  Increment  can  be  partially,  if  not 


wholly,  accounted  for  in  many  de- 
partments of  life.  At  least,  they  will 
make  any  one  chary  of  proposing 
taxation  or  confiscation  of  such  In- 
crement without  first  ascertaining 
what  proportions  are  duly  earned 
and  what  are  unearned. 

Accordingly  much  that  one  hears 
about  such  taxation  must  be  con- 
siderably discounted.  Usually  it  is 
those  who  have  themselves  little  or 
nothing  to  tax  that  most  energetically 
propose  taxation.  It  is  suggested 
that  land  should  be  taxed  on  its 
capital  value,  as  the  present  land-tax 
is  of  such  old  standing,  and  is  so 
small,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  purely 
nominal.  Mill  proposes  as  a  first  step 
that  a  careful  valuation  should  be 
made  for  the  purpose.  Whatever  tax 
is  imposed  must  never  be  above  the 
economic  rent, — that  is  the  limit — 
otherwise  land  would  go  out  of  culti- 
vation. But  Henry  George  actually 
proposed  not  merely  a  tax  upon  rent 
but  the  handing  over  of  all  rents  to 
the  State,  leaving  the  land-owners 
practically  in  the  position  of  only 
land-stewards  or  land-agents.  It  is 
proposed  also  to  tax  feu-duties  and 
ground  annuals.  "  Ground  rents," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  and  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land  are  therefore  perhaps  the 
species  of  revenue  which  can  best  bear 
to  have  a  peculiar  tax  imposed  upon 
them.  Ground  rents  seem,  in  this 
respect,  a  more  proper  subject  of  pecu- 
liar taxation  than  even  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land."  Such  taxation  might 
be  effective  as  regards  those  feu  duties 
already  constituted,  but  as  regards 
the  future  it  is  probable  that  the 
Superiors  would  merely  raise  these 
burdens  so  as  to  meet  the  tax  and 
ultimately  rents  would  go  up.  This 
would  be  the  effect  in  places  where 
maximum  feu-duties  and  rents  were 
not  being  charged  before  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax  ;  but  probably  it  might 
partly  fall  on  the  parties  intended, 
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where  this  maximum  was  already 
reached.  But  it  is  further  objected 
to  such  taxation  of  feu-duties,  that 
it  would  be  over-taxing  heritable 
property,  for  at  present  taxes  are 
exigible  from  both  the  tenant  and 
the  proprietor.  To  show  what  fur- 
ther elements  are  involved,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hint  at  the  grave  dis- 
turbance to  investments  in  feu-duties 
which  taxation  would  cause.  The 
incidence  and  equality  of  any  taxation 
of  Unearned  Increment  connected 
with  land  must  be,  it  is  evident,  a 
most  delicate  operation. 

As  regards  other  forms  of  Unearned 
Increment,  taxation  is  proposed,  for 
example,  on  new  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, upon  which  an  income-tax 
might  be  levied  on  the  profits  when 
thev;  rise  above  a  certain  margin,  in 
adu  jtion  to  personal  income-tax.  Also 
when  the  shares  reach  a  certain 
premium,  there  should  be  conceded 
to  the  employees  or  the  public  a  right 
of  purchase  of  a  certain  number  to  be 
drawn  by  lot.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  already  an  important  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  taxation 
of  Unearned  Increment  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  heavy  death-duties,  which  are 
now  such  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue. 
But  the  general  effects  upon  society 
of  any  taxation  of  Unearned  Income 
must  also  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 
The  mainspring  of  most  men's  striving 
after  wealth  is  to  obtain  sufficient  ade- 


quately to  provide  for  their  old  age, 
and  make  due  provision  for  any  family 
they  may  leave.  Such  motives  are 
surely  both  proper  and  laudable,  and 
if  part  of  such  accumulations  are  to 
be  laid  hold  of  by  the  State,  the 
result  may  be  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion, and  a  serious  blow  to  industry 
generally. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Legis- 
lature is  to  interfere  with  any  par- 
ticular department  of  the  Unearned 
Increment,  it  must  deal  with  it  in 
other  departments  as  well.  Any  such 
interference,  it  is  shown,  would  be 
totally  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
natural  liberty,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  countenanced.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  even  Adam  Smith, 
great  supporter  of  natural  liberty  as 
he  was,  recognised  certain  cases  in 
which,  for  higher  principles,  excep- 
tions should  be  made,  the  most  notable 
example  of  which  we  find  in  the 
factory  legislation.  Such  another  may 
have  arisen  in  certain  cases  with 
regard  to  the  Unearned  Increment, 
and  if  the  State,  on  being  assured 
that  grievous  wrongs  exist,  can  in 
a  measure  restore  the  balance  of 
equity,  even  in  certain  departments, 
without  doing  injustice  to  others, 
then  such  interference  must  surely 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  place  the 
weal  of  society  before  private  in- 
terests. 

J.  S. 
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OF  all  the  great  Elizabethan 
captains  there  is  none  to  whom  the 
naval  historian  owes  a  deeper  debt 
of  gratitude  than  to  Sir  William 
Monson,  M.A.  of  Oxford,  Vice- 
ad  iniral,  and  General  at  Sea.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  stately  prose  almost 
charms  us  into  forgetfulness  of  his 
uniform  ill-success  as  a  naval  com- 
mander ;  but  if  Monson's  NAVAL 
TRACTS  can  lay  claim  to  no  such 
splendour  of  style,  they  present  an 
mrivalled  picture  of  the  naval  tactics 
of  the  time.  His  experience  and 
judgment  in  sea-strategy  were  excep- 
tional ;  they  were  fully  recognised  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  he  is  quoted 
by  every  modern  writer  on  our  sea 
history.  His  instinct  was  journalistic 
rather  than  historical,  and  so  that  his 
story  was  graphic  and  well  told  he 
cared  little  for  accuracy  of  detail.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  few  or  imperfect 
notes  and  to  have  trusted  much  to 
a  memory  that  sometimes  played  him 
false  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  charm 
in  the  serious  simplicity  with  which 
he  betrays  his  determination  that  the 
services  of  that  excellent  officer  Sir 
William  Monson  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  and  indeed  it  is  beyond 
denial  that  the  work  which  was  given 
him  to  do  was  well  and  thoroughly 
done.  He  made  no  empty  boast  when 
he  asserted  that  "  there  was  never 
service  neglected,  omitted,  or  un- 
performed, that  he  was  commanded 
No.  520. — VOL.  LXXXVII, 


upon."  The  Great  Panurge  himself 
was  not  more  full  of  stratagems  and 
devices;  in  the  course  of  his  busy 
and  adventurous  life  he  had  endless 
opportunities  of  putting  them  into 
practice,  and  whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful  he  relates  them  all  with 
a  grave  gusto  which  has  a  humour  of 
its  own.  As  for  all  the  things  that 
he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  THE 
DICTIONARY  OP  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY  1 
Even  to  sketch  his  life  in  detail  would 
be  too  serious  an  undertaking  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  article;  but  there 
are  certain  of  his  adventures,  described 
by  himself,  which  give  us  a  very  real 
picture  of  the  actual  service  of  an 
officer  in  the  Royal  Navy  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First;  and 
some  of  the  observations  in  his  NAVAL 
TRACTS  bring  before  us  with  curious 
realism  the  manner  and  method  of 
the  sea-fighting  of  that  fascinating 
time  when  England  was  first  learning 
the  real  significance  of  naval  power, 
and  her  sea-officers  were  working  out 
those  true  principles  of  naval  strategy 
which  had  their  beginning  in  the 
inspired  genius  of  Drake. 

William  Monson,  third  son  of 
Sir  John  Monson  of  South  Carlton, 
Lincolnshire,  was  born  in  1569, 
and  matriculated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  on  May  2nd,  1581.  He 
seems  to  have  remained  there  till  he 
considered  that  his  education  was 
completed;  but  in  1585  there  was 
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too  much  restlessness  in  the  air  for 
him  to  stay  longer  by  the  peaceful 
waters  of  Isis  and  Cherwell,  or  to  rest 
quietly  at  home  in  the  lazy  Lincoln- 
shire flats.  To  all  Englishmen  it  was 
a  time  of  expansion.  The  narrow 
world  was  growing  larger  beneath 
their  feet ;  the  new  continent  was 
not  more  boundless,  the  fabled  city 
of  Manoa  itself  not  more  golden,  than 
the  dreams  of  awakening  England. 
There  had  been  irregular  warfare  for 
years  between  Spaniards  and  English- 
men, but  that  was  beyond  the  Line, 
where  there  was  no  peace.  Now  it 
had  blazed  up  in  Europe.  Already 
the  shadow  of  the  Invincible  Armada 
loomed,  huge  and  threatening,  over 
the  western  coasts.  Philip  had  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  the  English  grain- 
ships  that  he  had  been  able  to  lure 
into  Spanish  ports  by  special  promises 
of  protection,  and  among  the  few  that 
were  alarmed  in  time  were  the  PRIM- 
ROSE, of  London,  which  escaped  from 
Bilbao  with  the  Corregidor,  or  Sheriff 
of  Biscay,  King's  writ  and  all,  under 
her  hatches.  It  was  war,  and  all 
England  flashed  into  flame.  Fame, 
patriotism  and  adventure,  religion  and 
profit,  sounded  the  assembly ;  and  the 
best  blood  in  England  was  hurrying 
to  join  the  colours.  Philip  Sydney, 
the  darling  of  the  court,  had  given 
Gloriana  the  slip  and  galloped  into 
Plymouth,  to  join  Drake  who  was 
fitting  out  his  fleet  for  the  Indies' 
voyage  and  the  raid  on  San  Domingo 
and  Carthagena  ;  while  messenger 
after  messenger  spurred  and  sweated 
along  the  western  roads  to  call  the 
truant  back  again.  Even  as  Philip 
Sydney  the  courtier  omitted  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  his  masterful  mis- 
tress, so  did  William  Monson  the 
sixteen-year-old  student  neglect  to 
assure  himself  of  the  concurrence  of 
his  parents  before  he  set  out  to  seek 
his  fortune  by  the  uncertain  road  of 
running  away  to  sea. 


Many  gentlemen  volunteers  were 
seeking  service  at  that  time  ;  and 
Monson  entered  on  board  a  private 
armed  ship,  carrying  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  with  as  much  good  will 
and  as  little  experience  as  any  of 
them.  Upon  a  certain  evening  in 
September  they  fell  in  with  a  "  Bis- 
cayner"  and  boarded  her.  The  sea 
was  running  high  and  before  the  fight 
was  half  over  they  were  compelled  to 
cast  off  lashings  and  grappling  irons 
and  sheer  off,  lest  both  ships  should 
be  beaten  to  pieces,  leaving  the 
boarding  party  with  young  Monson 
among  them  on  the  enemy's  deck,  to 
do  as  best  they  could.  This  was  the 
manner  of  it. 

The  ship  had  a  flush  deck  fore  and 
aft,  which  in  boarding  we  won  upon  her, 
and  her  men  retiring  into  her  other  deck 
spent  the  most  part  of  their  powder  in 
making  trains  to  blow  us  up,  which  by 
fortune  we  prevented  ;  and  our  fire-pikes 
took  fire  before  it  could  be  brought  to 
perfection  ;  and  thus  after  a  twelve  hours' 
fight  in  the  night,  we  being  upon  a  flush 
deck  and  commanding  their  scuttles  aloft 
that  they  could  not  come  up  to  us,  and 
they  commanding  the  scuttles  below,  that 
we  could  not  go  down  to  them,  they 
grew  so  weary  for  want  of  powder  and 
the  death  of  their  people  that  they 
yielded  after  twelve  hours'  sail  on  board 
of  her. 

From  this  action  Monson  concludes, 

That  a  flush- decked  ship  without  either 
half-deck,  quarter-deck,  or  forecastle, 
having  no  "  copperidge -heads  "*  or  mur- 
dering pieces  to  sweep  the  deck,  has  no 
defence  after  she  is  once  entered,  save 
in  her  men ;  and  if  they  are  beaten  the 
enemy  may  cut  down  her  masts,  shrouds, 
and  all  things  overhead ;  so  that  if  he 
do  not  take  her  yet  she  shall  be  left  a 
wreck  upon  the  sea,  and  perish. 

1  Copperidge-lieads  were  the  heavy  barri- 
cades which  crossed  the  deck  at  the  break 
of  the  forecastle  and  the  half-deck ;  they 
were  pierced  for  small  guns,  bases  or 
fowlers,  which  commanded  the  open  waist 
between  them,  converting  each  end  of  the 
ship  into  a  separate  citadel. 
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Nevertheless  Monson  commended 
the  flush-decked  ship  for  speed  and 
handiness,  "  being  sunk  and  low  in 
the  water  "  ;  but  for  fighting  he  pre- 
ferred the  high-built  ship,  especially 
for  defence  ;  then,  as  if  he  was  imme- 
diately conscious  of  the  faultiness  of 
merely  defensive  tactics,  he  goes  on 
to  formulate  the  truer  theory. 

The  best  manner  of  fight  in  a  ship  of 
a  flush  deck,  or  any  other  indeed,  being 
to  windward  of  her  enemy  is  to  bring 
himself  within  pistol-shot  of  her  and  to 
ply  her  and  her  ports  with  small  shot  at 
that  distance  ....  but  to  avoid 
boarding  or  being  boarded.  This  I  hold 
the  best  manner  of  fight  betwixt  ship 
and  ship  ;  it  will  make  short  work  and 
the  quarrel  will  be  soon  decided;  as 
fighting  further  off  is  like  a  Smithfield 
fray  in  times  past,  with  sword  and  buck- 
ler. It  is  nothing  but  the  wasting  and 
consuming  of  powder  to  no  purpose. 

Close  action,  and  the  enemy's  fire 
silenced  by  superior  gunnery.  There 
is  a  long  list  of  single  ship  victories 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  Navy 
which  testifies  how  well  this  lesson 
was  applied  in  after  years. 

Monson  says  that  the  Biscayner 
was  the  first  Spanish  prize  that  ever 
saw  the  English  shore ;  but  that  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Without  going 
back  so  far  as  1350  and  Les  Espag- 
nols  sur  Mer,  Drake  in  1573  made 
his  wonderful  twenty-three  days'  run 
from  the  Cape  of  Florida  to  the  Scilly 
Isles  in  a  captured  Spanish  frigate 
of  about  twenty-five  tons,  built  by 
Pero  Menendez  at  Havana. 

When  Monson  returned  home  from 
his  first  adventure  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  peace  with  his  father,  and  by 
his  interest  obtained  the  command 
of  another  "  private  ship  of  war." 
Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  so  inex- 
perienced a  commander  that  the  cruise 
was  entirely  uneventful.  When  the 
Great  Armada,  so  long  looked  for, 
came  at  last,  Monson  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  CHARLES,  Captain  John 


Roberts,  a  small  Queen's  ship  of  only 
seventy  tons,  attached  to  Lord  Henry 
Seymour's  Channel  Squadron  which 
joined  the  great  fleet  of  Howard  just 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  final  battle 
off  Gravelines.  From  that  day  forth 
he  was  a  Queen's  officer.  As  he  says 
of  himself : 

He  began  the  wars  with  ten  shillings 
per  month  pay  ;  then  with  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  day;  after,  with  five 
shillings  ;  ten  shillings  ;  fifteen  shillings ; 
with  twenty  shillings  and  sixteen  pages 
allowed  him  for  his  retinue.  After,  with 
thirty  shillings,  and  lastly  with  forty  shil- 
lings per  day.  He  had  served  as  a  soldier, 
a  private  captain,  a  rear-admiral,  a  vice- 
admiral,  a  captain  under  the  general, 
and  lastly,  as  absolute  General. 

In  1591  he  had  his  first  encounter 
with  the  much  over-rated  galleys  of 
Spain.  He  was  off  the  Spanish  coast 
in  command  of  a  ship  attached  to  a 
semi-independent  squadron  under  the 
adventurous  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
was  detached  to  convoy  a  prize  to 
Plymouth,  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
escorting  him  and  his  charge  as  far 
as  the  Berlings,  a  score  of  miles  north 
of  Lisbon.  There  they  separated, 
and  soon  afterwards  it  fell  calm.  In 
the  morning  they  were  off  Peniche, 
and  six  galleys  came  out  to  attack 
them.  Captain  Bayley  and  many 
officers  and  men  were  killed,  and 
Monson  with  both  ships  was  taken. 
Not  long  before  Monson  being  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  coast  had  captured 
two  caravels,  not  by  fighting  but  by 
one  of  his  stratagems  or  devices. 
Having  obtained  his  information  he 
very  courteously  released  them.  This 
generous  behaviour  stood  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  was  himself  captured  ; 
for  he  and  his  people  were  well  treated, 
by  special  instructions  from  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  Governor  of  Portugal, 
until  the  crew  were  released  upon 
terms  and  Monson  was  retained  as 
hostage.  Then  his  troubles  began. 
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For  some  months  he  was  kept  in 
grievous  captivity  on  board  the  galleys 
at  Lisbon  and  Cascaes,  devising  one 
abortive  scheme  of  escape  after 
another.  In  September  the  galleys 
were  laid  up  and  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Castle  at  Lisbon,  where  was 
neither  privacy  nor  decency,  and  his 
allowance  for  maintenance  was  no 
better  than  three  pence  a  day.  There 
he  saw  one  of  the  greatest  and  sorrow- 
fullest  sights  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld ; 
for  the  great  galleon  ST.  ANDREW 
came  sailing  up  the  river  with  all  her 
colours  flying,  fresh  from  the  wonder- 
ful triumph  off  the  Azores  where  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  ships  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  English 
ship  and  her  captain,  but  that  ship 
was  the  REVENGE,  and  her  captain 
Sir  Richard  Grenville.  Monson,  wild 
with  rage  and  grief,  "  offered  to  give 
some  of  his  companions  one,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  ten  if  he  should 
live  to  be  at  the  taking  of  that 
galleon."  It  is  not  recorded,  either 
then  or  in  the  sequel,  if  there  were 
any  who  were  willing  to  lay  the  odds. 
Monson  had  the  usual  superstitions 
of  a  sailor,  and  he  firmly  believed 
that  the  REVENGE  had  been  an  un- 
lucky ship  from  the  day  that  she  was 
launched,  either  in  1575  or  1577. 


We  may  partly  judge  by  that  ship's 
precedent  misfortunes  that  she  was  de- 
signed, from  the  hour  that  she  was  built, 
to  receive  some  fatal  blow;  for  to  her 
above  all  other  her  majesty's  ships  there 
happened  these  unfortunate  accidents. 
In  1582  in  her  return  out  of  Ireland  she 
struck  upon  a  sand  and  escaped  by  a 
miracle.  In  1586  at  Portsmouth,  being 
bound  upon  a  southern  expedition,  com- 
ing out  of  the  harbour  she  run  aground, 
and  against  the  expectation  of  all  men 
was  saved,  but  not  able  to  proceed  upon 
her  voyage.  The  third  disaster  was  in 
1589  as  she  was  safely  moored  in  Chatham 
where  all  the  Queen's  ships  lay,  and  as 
safe  one  would  think  as  the  Queen's 
chamber  ;  and  yet  by  the  extremity  of  a 
storm  she  was  unluckily  put  ashore  and 


there  overset ;  a  danger  never  thought  of 
before,  much  less  happened. 

During   his   captivity  Monson   had 
one  terribly  narrow  escape.     He  had 
learned,  from  the  idle  talk  of  a  pilot 
who    visited    a    fellow-prisoner,     the 
course   and    dates    of    sailing    of    the 
Indian  fleets,  whose  capture  was  the 
object  of  every  expedition  that  sailed 
from  England.     He  wrote  full  infor- 
mation to  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard 
and   to  Burghley,  and   entrusted   his 
letters    to   the   page  who  waited   on 
him,    concealing   them    between    the 
soles    of    the    boy's    shoes.     Monson 
was  betrayed  by  an  Englishman  who 
acted  as  his  interpreter ;  the  boy  was 
arrested  and   marched   off  to   Bel  em 
Castle.     By   good   fortune   it   rained 
heavily  and  when   they   arrived    the 
whole  party  were  dripping  wet.     The 
incriminating  letters  were  ripped  out 
of    the    boy's    shoe,    but    they   were 
trodden   into   a  wet   pulp   and  were 
utterly  illegible.     Nevertheless   Mon- 
son was  taken  the  next  morning  before 
a    judge   and    charged   with    plotting 
against    the    State.     He   denied    the 
charge,  but  at  the  same  time  argued 
that  had  he  done  so  it  was  not  an 
offence,   nor  was    it   contrary  to    the 
laws  of  honour  and  arms ;  for  he  had 
not   come   there  willingly,  but   as   a 
prisoner    of   war,    wherefore    it    was 
lawful  for  him  to  seek  his  liberty  by 
any  means.     Should  they  use  violence 
he  warned  them  that  he  had  friends 
in  England  who  would  know  how  to 
avenge  him.    This  bold  defence  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  1593  he  was  released. 

Before  the  year  was  out  he  was  at 
sea  again  with  Cumberland  in  the 
GOLDEN  LION,  a  Queen's  ship.  Once 
more  he  was  nearly  taken  prisoner 
while  in  charge  of  a  prize  which  was 
recaptured  by  the  Spaniards  who 
boarded  the  ship  on  one  side  just  as 
he  scrambled  over  the  other,  with  a 
badly  wounded  leg.  His  hurt  kept 
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him  afc  home  for  two  years,  which 
were  not  wasted;  for  in  1594  he 
returned  to  Oxford  and  took  his 
Master's  degree,  and  in  1595  he 
married  Mistress  Smith,  a  widow. 
Before  he  had  been  many  months  a 
husband,  he  sailed  again  with  Cum- 
berland, but  through  some  misunder- 
standing they  parted  company  soon 
after  leaving  Plymouth  and  the  ven- 
ture came  to  nothing. 

His    next   serious    work   was    with 
Essex  and  Howard  at  Cadiz  in  1596, 
where  he  was  flag-captain  to  the  Earl 
in  the  DUE  REPULSE.     This  ship  may 
be  taken  as   the  last  word   in   naval 
construction    up    to    that   date.     She 
was  a  far   finer   ship   than    the  RE- 
VENGE.      Measuring    777    tons,    she 
was   a    reversion    to    the    older    four- 
masted  type  :  the  length  of  keel  was 
105   feet,  and   the  breadth   of   beam 
37  feet.     She  had  two  complete  gun- 
decks,  carrying  sixteen  brass  culverins 
18-pounders)  eight   feet   and  a   half 
length  on  the  lower  deck,  with  two 
feet  iron   culverins   forward    and 
o   more    aft,    for    chase-guns.      On 
e  upper  deck  were  the  same  num- 
r    of   eight    and    a    half    feet   iron 
mi-culverins   (9-pounders)   and  four 
ine    feet     culverins     in    the    chase 
ports  ;  besides  eight  sakers  (5-pound- 
ers)    on    the    forecastle,    waist,    and 
half-deck. 

The  fight  was  hot  in  Cadiz  Bay ; 
but  Essex  in  the  DUE  REPULSE,  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  in  the  NONPAREIL 
and  Sir  Francis  Vere  in  the  RAINBOW 
were  all  in  the  front,  nor  was  Raleigh 
in  the  WARSPITE,  in  spite  of  his 
lack  of  experience,  very  far  behind 
them.  So  little  did  he  understand 
the  work  he  had  to  do  that  he  relates 
with  pride  that  he  took  the  WARSPITE 
so  far  ahead  of  Vere  that  he  masked 
all  but  the  bow  guns  of  the  RAINBOW 
from  a  sight  of  the  enemy.  The 
four  Apostles  (the  great  galleons  ST. 
PHILIP,  ST.  ANDREW,  ST.  MATTHEW, 


and  another  Saint  whose  name  is  not 
recorded),  a  score  of  other  ships,  twenty 
galleys  and  the  shore  batteries,  made 
a  good  fight.  There  was  no  room 
for  more  than  eight  English  galleons 
to  attack  in  a  rough  line  abreast,  and 
they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  raking 
fire.  After  three  hours  of  it  Raleigh 
boarded  the  ST.  PHILIP,  and  the  rest 
slipped  their  cables  and  ran  ashore. 
The  ST.  PHILIP  and  the  anonymous 
apostle  were  burned,  the  ST.  MATTHEW 
and  ST.  ANDREW  were  brought  off,  and 
Monson  had  the  joy  of  commanding 
the  boat  which  took  possession  of 
the  ST.  ANDREW,  and,  presumably, 
of  winning  the  wager  made  five  years 
before  when  he  saw  her  sail  in 
triumph  up  the  Tagus. 

Monson  was  by  Essex's  side  during 
the  storming  of  the  town  and  begged 
him  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  shipping  before  landing  to  attack 
the  town  ;  the  chivalrous  Earl  acknow- 
ledged the  wisdom  of  the  advice  and 
— sent  him  back  to  tell  the  Lord 
Admiral  to  do  it.  Essex  was  more 
soldier  than  sailor,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  "onfall  and  in  taking" 
of  such  a  city  as  Cadiz  were  not  to 
be  resisted.  However,  Monson  re- 
turned in  time  to  fight  his  way 
with  Essex  into  the  market-place ; 
a  shot  carried  away  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  but  he  came  through  without 
a  scratch.  For  his  services,  and 
as  the  Earl's  flag-captain,  Howard 
knighted  him,  while  Essex  conferred 
a  similar  honour  on  Amyas  Preston, 
who  commanded  Howard's  flag-ship 
ARK-ROYAL.  No  fewer  than  sixty 
officers  were  dubbed  knights  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  honour  so  prodi- 
gally bestowed  lost  much  of  its  value ; 
the  "  Knights  of  Cales  "  became  pro- 
verbial. 

In  1597  Monson  commanded  the 
RAINBOW  in  Essex's  expedition  to 
the  Azores,  and  was  detached  with 
orders  to  steer  south  towards  the 
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island  of  St.  Michael  to  look  out  for 
a  Spanish  flota  or  treasure  fleet  which 
had  been  reported   in  that  direction. 
Twelve    ships    were  to    be  sent  after 
him ;    but     as,    after    his    departure 
and    too  late  to   recall    him,  another 
scout    brought    news    that    the    ships 
seen   from   the  islands  were   part   of 
the  English   fleet,  the    reinforcement 
was    not    dispatched.       Monson    car- 
ried on   through  the   night  and   pre- 
sently   found    himself    running    into 
the    middle    of    a    strange    fleet    of 
about    '25    sail.       This   corresponded 
with    the    number    of    the    English 
detached  squadron,  and  as  there  were 
no    private    signals    appointed    there 
were     no    means     of     distinguishing 
friends   from  foes.     Monson  lowered 
his   boat  and  rowed  in  among  them, 
leaving   the    RAINBOW   to  windward. 
In  the  darkness  it  was   impossible  to 
ascertain  the  nationality  of  the  dark 
hulls  that  were  moving  past  him,  so 
he  pulled  close  to  one  of  them   and 
hailed     to    know    who     they    were. 
"  Of  Seville  "  was  the  answer,  "  who 
are  you  ? "     Monson  had  every  reason 
to  believe   that   there   were   a  dozen 
ships   close   astern   of    him,    a   force 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  whole  fleet 
if  he  could  detain  it  until  his  rein- 
forcement  came   up.       He   answered 
at  once  that  he  was  of  England,  and 
that    his   ship,    just  in    sight,  was    a 
Queen's    galleon,    single    and    alone. 
But  the  Spaniards  were  under  orders 
and      their     discipline     was      strict. 
Tempting    as     the     bait    was,    they 
refused    it.       Monson    stood    in   his 
boat    shouting    defiance  and   insults ; 
they   gave    him    back    shot    and    ill- 
language,   but  they    would    not  alter 
their  course.     They  reached  Terceira 
in  safety,,  while  the  English  fleet,  far 
to  the  north,  was  beyond  the    reach 
of  guns  and    signal-lights.     Had    the 
Spaniards      accepted     his     challenge 
Monson  would  have  had   the  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  if  the  luck  of 


the  RAINBOW  was  better  than  that  of 
the  REVENGE. 

Five  years  later  Sir  Richard  Leve- 
son,  who  had  annihilated  Zubiaur's 
squadron  in  Kinsale  Harbour  in 
December,  1601,  was  sent  with  nine 
ships  to  intercept  the  annual  treasure 
fleet.  After  Kinsale  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  crush  any  possible 
preparations  for  a  further  invasion 
of  Ireland,  and  Leveson's  advice  was 
asked.  He  gave  it  in  words  which 
were  an  echo  of  Drake's,  spoken 
fourteen  years  before  :  "It  is  more 
honourable  for  the  Queen  and  safe 
for  the  State  to  maintain  a  fleet 
upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  than  to 
stand  upon  the  defensive  at  home." 

Leveson,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
Knights   of   Gales,    sailed   on    March 
19th  with  six  ships,  leaving  Monson 
as    Vice-admiral   in  the  GARLAND  to 
follow  him  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
and  a  Dutch  squadron  under  Opdam. 
The  Dutch  did  not  appear,  and  Mon- 
son sailed  without  them  on  the  26th. 
Before   he    could    join,    Leveson    en- 
countered    the     Spanish     fleet    and 
found    it   far    stronger   than   he   an- 
ticipated.    They  had    30    ships,   and 
though    he    attacked     gallantly,     he 
could  make  no  impression  upon  them 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture.     After 
Monson  joined  they  cruised  together 
with    some    success ;    and    about    the 
end   of   May   they  were  informed  of 
a  huge  East  Indian  carrack  supposed 
to    be    worth    anything    up    to   two 
million  sterling,  which  was   lying  in 
Cezimbra    Road    close    under    Cape 
Espichel,  under   the   protection  of   a 
12 -gun    battery  at    the    east    end    of 
the  town  (which  was  full  of  troops), 
a  fortified  monastery  on  a  hill  which 
commanded    the   anchorage,    and    11 
galleys  ;    of   these    eight    were    com- 
manded   by    Frederick    Spinola,    the 
finest  galley-captain  that  ever  lived, 
and    three    were    under    the   young 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz. 
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You  must  know  that  a  galley  is  built 
like  the  EAINBOW  or  VANGUARD  of  his 
Majesty,  low  and  snug  by  the  water,  and 
carries  the  force  of  a  ship  in  men  and 
ordnance ;  but  the  thing  that  gives  her 
advantage  in  fight  is  her  oars  ;  not  that 
there  can  be  expected  any  swiftness  in 
rowing,  but  that  with  her  oars  she  is  of 
that  agility  that  she  is  able  to  wind 
about  as  she  sees  occasion  to  damnify 
her  enemy ;  whereas  a  ship  lies  like  a 
log  of  wood,  not  able  in  a  calm  to  help 
herself. 

Each  of  them  carried  five  guns  on 
the  rembata  or  forecastle ;  a  heavy 
gun,  generally  a  50-pounder,  over  the 
stem,  with  a  long  24-pounder  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  outside  these  two  short 
12-pounders.  With  such  a  weight  of 
armament  in  the  bows  and  only  25 
oars  on  each  side  for  motive  power, 
they  must  have  pulled  very  heavily.1 

At  midnight  on  June  1st  Leveson 
entered  Cezimbra  Road  in  the  WAR- 
SPITE,  with  the  GARLAND,  NONPAREIL, 
DREADNOUGHT,  and  ADVENTURE.  Next 
morning  they  saw  the  great  carrack, 
as  big  as  any  three  of  them,  close 
under  the  12 -gun  battery.  Away 
to  the  left  lay  the  11  galleys  in 
line  abreast  with  their  enormously 
heavy  armament  directed  on  the  Eng- 
lish squadron.  The  usual  council  of 
war  was  held  ;  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  great  carrack  was  a  particu- 
larly ugly  nut  to  crack.  The  captains 


1  The  best  description  of  a  galea  or  galley 
of,  is  in  Mr.  Julian  Corbett's 


that  I  know 


DRAKE  AND  THE  TUDOR  NAVY,  vol.  i.,  p. 
8.  Length  about  160  feet :  breadth  22  ft. 
or  23  ft.  A  raised  forecastle  carried  the 
armament ;  a  raised  poop  contained  the 
officers'  quarters.  The  corsia,  a  raised  fore- 
and-aft  bridge  or  gangway,  afforded  a 
covered-in  passage-way  six  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  ship.  On  each 
side  of  it  were  the  rowers'  benches,  on  the 
open  deck  which  sloped  up  from  near  the 
waterline  to  the  corsia.  A  protected  gallery 
for  musketeers  ran  above  the  oar-crutches. 
When  under  way  the  rowers'  benches, 
where  they  lived  and  worked,  were  almost 
awash — a  sanitary  necessity.  The  muske- 
teers, etc.,  berthed  under  the  forecastle 
which,  like  the  poop,  was  closed  in. 


argued  that  they  might  burn  her,  but 
to  cut  her  out  was  impossible ;  but 
Leveson,  fresh  from  the  destruction  of 
Zubiaur's  fleet,  and  Monson,  who  was 
keen  for  revenge  upon  the  galleys  in 
which  he  had  suffered  for  nearly  two 
years,  persuaded  them  to  make  the 
attempt.  All  that  day  was  calm  and 
nothing  could  be  done  ;  but  Monson, 
in  grim  defiance,  got  up  his  anchor 
and  drifted  down  to  a  berth  a  league 
away  from  the  squadron.  The  galleys 
came  out,  thrashing  and  lumbering 
with  50  oars  apiece,  to  smell  the 
bait;  they  came  just  within  range 
but  would  not  be  lured  any  nearer, 
and  returned  to  their  old  position. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  a 
breeze  got  up,  and  immediately  Leve- 
son weighed  and  hoisted  the  signal  to 
engage.  By  some  clumsiness  of  his 
master  the  WARSPITE  missed  her 
station  and  was  carried  out  of  the 
road,  and  clear  out  of  action ;  Leveson 
shifted  his  flag  into  the  DREADNOUGHT, 
which  was  plying  up  and  down  with 
the  rest  of  the  squadron,  warmly  en- 
gaged. He  had  a  long  way  to  row, 
and  before  his  boat  reached  the 
DREADNOUGHT  Monson  had  carried 
the  GARLAND  close  in  and  anchored  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  engage 
carrack,  battery,  town,  and  galleys,  all 
at  once.  Firing  as  fast  as  he  could 
from  both  broadsides,  he  made  havoc 
of  the  galleys.  His  position  was  so  well 
chosen  that  only  one  or  two  of  them 
could  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  GARLAND,  while  she  was  blazing 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  if  she 
missed  one  was  sure  to  hit  another. 
Once  Santa  Cruz  lost  heart  and  went 
splashing  out  of  action,  but  Spinola 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  stayed 
where  he  was;  so  for  very  shame 
Santa  Cruz  brought  his  galleys  back 
again,  pulling  first  one  way  and  then 
another  to  get  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 
About  two  o'clock  Leveson  brought 
the  DREADNOUGHT  to  anchor  close  to 
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the  GARLAND,  after  a  long  beat  to 
windward.  Coming  on  board  he  em- 
braced Monson,  grimed  as  he  was,  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  protested  in  the 
hearing  of  all  his  officers  that  he  had 
won  his  heart  for  ever. 

Some  of  the  English  galley-slaves 
had  jumped  overboard  during  the  ac- 
tion and  swum  to  the  GARLAND  ;  Santa 
Cruz  had  gone  for  good,  and  Spinola 
was  compelled  to  follow,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  Vice-admiral  and  another 
galley,  whose  capture  rejoiced  Mon- 
son's  heart,  for  it  had  been  his  prison 
1 1  years  before.  If  he  cherished  any 
desire  for  vengeance,  it  must  have 
been  satisfied  by  that  day's  work.  A 
beaten  ship  of  whatsoever  class  will 
always  be  a  horrible  spectacle ;  but 
a  beaten  galley  must  have  been  worst 
of  all.  The  slaves,  mad  with  fear, 
chained  with  dead  and  maimed  com- 
rades to  shattered  benches  and  half- 
manned  oars ;  hampered  by  other  oars 
which,  not  being  manned  at  all, 
swung  aft  till  they  jammed  in  the 
rowlocks,  their  blades  an  obstruction 
to  every  spasmodic  stroke,  their  heavy 
handles  sweeping  men  from  their 
benches ;  panic-stricken  officers  cursing 
and  flogging  slaves  who  were  too 
exhausted  to  be  roused  by  pain,  too 
hopeless  to  be  spurred  by  any  desire 
of  escape  from  the  guns  that  were 
tearing  the  flimsy  hull  to  pieces  under 
them — made  a  sight  which  even  in 
those  days,  when  human  life  and  suf- 
fering were  held  in  so  little  account, 
men  could  not  see  unmoved. 

The  carrack  lay  at  their  mercy ; 
but  the  shore-batteries  were  still  un- 
silenced,  and  they  could  not  bring  her 
out.  Leveson,  naturally  loath  to  burn 
so  rich  a  prize,  sent  one  Captain 
Sewell,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  one 
of  the  galleys  an  hour  or  two  before, 
to  treat  for  her  surrender ;  for  there 
was  little  difference  recognised  be- 
tween military  and  naval  war,  and 
a  ship  might  make  the  same  terms 


as  a  fortress.  Some  of  her  people 
desired  to  treat;  others  wished  to 
burn  her  and  take  their  chance  of 
escape.  It  was  Monson  who  settled 
the  question  ;  and  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish officers  dined  together  in  the 
GARLAND  with  music  and  great  jollity. 
In  this  action  the  old  and  the  new 
tactics  encountered  one  another.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto,  fought  in  1571, 
had  covered  the  elder  Santa  Cruz, 
Doria,  and  the  galley-admirals  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  halo  of  a 
great  glory.  They  handled  their  fleets 
exactly  as  they  manoeuvred  their 
tertias  of  infantry  ashore.  Galleys,  if 
they  could  only  move  slowly,  could 
move  in  any  direction.  They  were 
independent  of  the  wind,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  tides  and  currents 
also.  They  marched  and  counter- 
marched, with  van-guard,  main  battle, 
wings,  and  rear-guard,  in  exact  imita- 
tion of  an  army  on  land.  There  were 
not  wanting  those  among  the  soldier- 
admirals  who  hankered  after  the  intro- 
duction of  some  such  cast-iron  drill 
into  the  sailing  navy  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  Monson  summed  up  the  argument 
as  a  seaman  should. 

The  proper  use  of  galleys  is  against 
galleys  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  that  is 
subject  to  calms.  .  .  The  most  famous 
naval  battles  these  late  years  have 
afforded  were  those  of  Lepanto  against 
the  Turks  in  1571 ;  of  the  Spaniards 
against  the  French  at  the  Terceira 
islands  in  1580  ;  and  betwixt  the 
Armada  of  Spain  and  the  English  in 
1588.  In  these  encounters,  wherein  the 
Spaniards  had  the  chiefest  part,  they 
imitated  the  discipline  of  war  by  land  in 
drawing  their  ships  into  a  form  of  fight 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  so  convenient, 
though  I  confess  that  in  a  sea-battle  which 
shall  consist  of  galleys,  in  a  calm,  it  is 
better  to  observe  that  order  than  in  ships  ; 
for  men  may  as  well  follow  directions  by 
their  hands  in  rowing,  as  an  army  by 
words  of  the  tongue  speaking  and  their 
legs  moving.  But  ships  must  be  carried 
by  winds  and  sails,  and  the  sea  affording 
no  firm  or  steadfast  footing,  cannot  be 
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commanded  to  take  their  ranks  like 
soldiers  in  a  battle  by  land.  The 
weather  at  sea  is  never  certain ;  the 
winds  variable  ;  ships  unequal  in  sailing  ; 
and  when  they  strictly  seek  to  keep  their 
order,  commonly  they  fall  foul  of  one 
another  ;  and  in  such  cases  they  are 
more  careful  to  observe  their  directions 
than  to  offend  the  enemy,  whereby  they 
will  be  brought  into  disorder  amongst 
themselves. 

If  these  early  lessons  of  Monson 
had  been  studied  by  some  of  those 
admirals  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  preceded  Hawke  and  Rodney, 
the  British  Navy  might  have  been 
spared  the  memory  of  some  very 
notable  failures,  those  of  Matthews 
and  Byng  among  them. 

In  all  the  NAVAL  TRACTS  there  is 
nothing  racier  than  the  account  of 
Monson's  expedition  against  the 
pirates  who  infested  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  coasts.  Fighting  Spaniards  was 
the  regular  business  of  the  sea  officer 
of  Elizabeth's  navy,  but  this  was  an 
experience  which  was  somewhat  out- 
ide  the  ordinary  line.  Other  officers 
y  have  seen  similar  service,  but, 
ving  himself,  no  one  has  described 
t.  In  the  year  1614  the  King's 
ottish  subjects  sent  him  a  humble 
tition,  praying  him,  their  native 
lomon,  to  take  such  steps  as  seemed 
to  him  to  put  down  the  sea- 
vers  and  pirates  who  were  become 
a  very  serious  addition  to  the  already 
ufficient  dangers  of  the  voyage 
north  about ;  "  and  King  James  des- 
tched  Sir  William  Monson  and  Sir 
rancis  Howard,  with  two  of  his 
ajesty's  ships  and  a  couple  of 
armed  merchantmen,  in  answer  to 
their  prayer.  It  was  said  that  no 
fewer  than  20  pirates  were  ravaging 
e  Scottish  coasts ;  though  it  must 
ave  puzzled  Monson  to  think  how 
20  pirates  could  pick  up  a  living 
along  a  coast  where  there  was  so 
little  trade.  In  compliance  with  his 
instructions  he  reported  himself  to  the 


Lords  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh, 
and  requested  information  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  piratical  vessels  and 
their  usual  cruising-grounds.  He  also 
needed  pilots,  for  the  navigation  to 
the  northward  was  not  frequented  by 
English  seamen.  By  their  lordships' 
advice  Monson  proceeded  first  to 
Sinclair  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Caithness,  on  the  south  horn  of 
Sinclair  Bay  a  few  miles  north  of 
Wick.  Here  the  pirate  fleet  of  20 
vessels  dwindled  down  to  a  poor  two, 
both  commanded  by  men  of  base  con- 
dition. Pirates  of  gentle  birth  have 
never  been  common,  but  Monson  seems 
to  have  been  rather  scandalised  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  terrible  sea- 
rovers  that  he  was  sent  hunting  in 
the  King's  ships  had  been  his  own 
boatswain's  mate  in  the  Channel 
Squadron  only  a  short  time  before, 
while  the  other  had  been  a  common 
seaman  in  the  same  ship.  This  man 
had  recently  quitted  the  pirates' 
society,  "  misliking  their  damnable 
courses,"  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  ;  and  there  Monson 
found  the  rogue,  sober  and  decent  in  the 
Earl's  household.  The  ex-boatswain 's- 
mate,  Captain  Clarke,  had  also  paid 
the  Earl  a  visit  ;  and  as  Sinclair 
Castle  and  the  tenants'  houses  were 
without  means  of  defence  and  the 
pirate  vessel  was  lying  in  Sinclair 
Bay,  he  had  been  received  and  enter- 
tained with  anxious  courtesy.  No 
description  of  that  social  gathering 
has  been  preserved,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  picture  of  the  Earl 
hobnobbing  at  his  own  table  with  a 
half-drunk  boatswain's-mate  who  had 
taken  to  evil  courses,  would  have 
been  interesting.  Learning  from  his 
noble  host  that  the  Royal  Navy  was 
in  pursuit  of  him  and  might  be  ex- 
pected at  any  moment,  Captain  Clarke 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  north. 
Therefore  Monson  stayed  not  at  Sin- 
clair Castle,  but  took  the  ex-pirate  on 
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board  as  professional  adviser  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys, 
where,  as  there  has  been  a  cathedral 
since  1138  A.D.,  it  was  really  not  so 
strange  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
found  there  "  more  civil,  kind  and 
friendly  usage  than  could  be  expected 
from  such  kind  of  creatures  in  show." 
It  was  true  that  they  could  boast 
neither  Dean  nor  Chapter ;  but  one 
would  think  that  the  possession  of 
even  a  verger  would  argue  a  certain 
urbanity.  From  thence  he  followed 
Clarke  to  the  Shetlands,  where  he 
found  the  people  much  like  the 
Orcadians ;  but  the  elusive  Clarke 
was  not  there.  Leaving  Sir  Francis 
Howard  to  patrol  those  waters,  the 
Admiral  sailed  south  again  past  the 
great  cliffs  of  Hoy  and  put  in  at  the 
"Hybrides,"  probably  at  Stornoway. 
But  the  people  of  the  Lewis  did 
not  impress  him  favourably.  "The 
brutishness  and  uncivility  of  those 
people  exceeds  the  savages  of  America ; 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  difference 
between  day  and  night  than  betwixt 
the  conversation  of  those  of  Orkney 
and  those  of  the  Hebrides." 

So  far  the  cruise  had  failed.  Not 
a  single  pirate  ship  had  been  sighted  ; 
but  the  Admiral  presently  learned 
from  his  converted  buccaneer  that 
the  well-head  of  all  pirates  was  to  be 
sought  for  at  Broadhaven,  on  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  where  there  was  an 
excellent  harbour  which  they  much 
frequented  and  held  in  great  esteem, 
partly  because  of  its  remoteness,  for 
few  people  were  aware  of  its  existence, 
and  partly  "  because  of  the  relief  they 
found  by  a  gentleman  there  dwelling, 
who  spared  not  his  own  daughters 
to  bid  them  welcome."  The  warm- 
hearted hospitality  of  this  fine  old 
Irish  gentleman  and  the  smiles  of  the 
Celtic  sirens  who  called  him  father, 
were  irresistible  attractions  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  Fortune,  who  made 
their  chief  exchange  or  depot  in  this 


place,  "  where  transport  and  security 
entwined";  a  conjunction  which  Mr. 
Campbell  assures  us  once  occurred  in 
Wyoming. 

At  first  Monson  was  inclined  to 
consider  the  service  in  those  unknown 
waters  too  dangerous,  and  the  occasion 
too  slight,  to  justify  him  in  risking 
two  of  his  Majesty's  ships.  One  of 
his  armed  merchantmen  had  already 
been  lost  "in  a  great  storm  and 
ground  seas."  But  he  could  not  leave 
undone  the  duty  which  he  had  been 
specially  sent  to  do,  and  on  June 
28th  he  anchored  in  Broadhaven  Bay. 
The  place  was  unknown  to  anyone  in 
the  ship,  save  only  to  the  reformed 
pirate  who  told  them  of  it,  and  it 
was  advisable  to  be  fully  informed  of 
the  condition  and  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  before  landing.  No 
sooner  was  the  anchor  down  than 
Monson  made  choice  of  "such  persons 
of  his  company  as  had  formerly  been 
pirates "  that  he  might  send  them 
ashore  as  an  embassy,  to  allay  sus- 
picion. That  a  score  or  more  of 
acknowledged  pirates  should  be  serv- 
ing on  board  a  ship  of  the  Royal 
Navy  seems  singular  to  us ;  but  it 
was  evidently  not  unusual  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  continuous  service, 
and  a  seaman  paid  off  at  the  end  of 
a  man-of-war's  commission  was  turned 
adrift  to  shift  for  himself  and  find  a 
berth  where  he  could.  Moreover  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
Captain  Fleming,  one  of  the  frater- 
nity, who  ran  into  Plymouth  Sound 
in  1588,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas 
set  and  more  than  one  capital  charge 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  of  his 
own  free  will  risked  his  neck  that 
Howard  and  Drake  might  have  timely 
warning  that  the  Armada  was  in  the 
Channel.  Monson's  pirates  were  re- 
formed, civil,  full  of  good.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  ill- 
judged  boast  of  their  wider  experience, 
but  when  the  suggestion  was  made, 
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they   coyly  admitted  that  it   was  so, 
and    proceeded    to    play    their    parts 
with  zeal  and  discretion.     The  stage 
was  set  and  the  comedy  (of  intrigue, 
not  of  manners)  began.     The  Admiral 
naturally  played    the    heavy  lead    as 
"  Captain  Manwaring,  a  noted  pirate," 
and  his  heralds  opened  the  piece  by 
announcing  his  arrival  to  "  the  gentle- 
man of  that  place  "  (whose  name  they 
presently    learned,    was    Cormat,    or 
Cormac),  and  extolling  their  captain's 
vast  wealth,  his  royal  disposition,  and 
above  all,  his  magnificent  generosity 
to  all  who  showed  him  courtesy.     So 
glowing    was    their    description    that 
the  patriarchal  chief  and  his  bold  but 
simple  peasantry   were  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm.    The  piratical  man-of-war's 
men  had  a  fair  general  knowledge  of 
the  captains  who   were  likely  to  fre- 
quent Broadhaven,  and  by  Monson's 
direction    they    delivered    imaginary 
messages   from    them.      To  the  chief 
they   brought   deceptive   promises   of 
rich  cargoes  and  words  of  rough  buc- 
caneer courtesy ;  to  his  fair  daughters, 
whom  Monson  ungallantly  brands  as 
"hackney,"   they  brought    tokens,  as 
from  love-lorn    gentlemen  of   fortune 
who  desired  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to 
beauty.     Mr.  Cormac  was   delighted, 
the  "silly  women"  were  enraptured, 
and  their  joy  was  too  great  to  leave 
room  for  any  suspicion.     Mr.  Cormac 
merely  took  the  simple  precaution  of 
absenting  himself  from  his  home,  and 
"like  a  wily  fox"  left  the  ladies   of 
the  family  to  entertain  his  guests  till 
he  beheld  the  coast  clear.     Then  he 
returned,  to  boast  of  the  favours  he 
had  done  to  sundry  pirates  and  the 
desperate  risks  he  had  run  to  do  them 
service.     Peril,  he  declared,  would  be 
as  nothing  to  him  if  he  could  serve 
a   gentleman    so    rich    and    so   nobly 
generous  as  Captain  Manwaring ;  but 
certain  trifling  formalities  were  neces- 
sary,  in  their  mutual   interest.     For 
his  part  he  would  send  two  gentlemen 


of  his  following  on  board  the  ship  as 
hostages  for  his  good  faith.  If  the 
Captain  desired  beef,  he  begged  him 
to  send  his  men  ashore  armed  in  a 
warlike  manner,  that  it  might  seem 
that  the  cattle  had  been  taken  by 
violence  ;  and  he  left  it  to  the 
Captain's  honour  to  take  only  those 
beasts  whose  ears  were  slit. 

The  play,  says  Monson,  began  at 
dawn.  Captain  Chester  and  fifty 
men  went  ashore  like  pirates,  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  and  slaughtered 
their  cattle  with  wild  and  lawless 
howls.  Then  they  visited  the  house 
of  Cormac,  and  at  his  particular  re- 
quest, went  not  as  invited  guests  but 
as  masterful  sea-rovers.  They  were 
warmly  welcomed,  and  the  affectionate 
girls  ran  eagerly  to  embrace  their 
new  friends  and  to  receive  the  gifts 
of  their  old  lovers,  but  they  did  not 
disguise  their  desire  to  see  the  great 
rich  Captain  Manwaring  who  had 
thus  descended  upon  Broadhaven  like 
inanna  from  Heaven. 

Everything  that  Cormac  promised 
was  duly  performed.  But  when  his 
two  hostages  came  on  board  and  de- 
livered their  message  of  rude  friendli- 
ness and  assurances  of  service  and 
love  to  Captain  Manwaring,  Monson 
sternly  bade  them  "  observe  and  con- 
sider if  they  thought  that  ship  and 
company  to  be  pirates ;  they  could 
well  judge  of  pirates  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  them."  So  far  as 
they  were  concerned  there  was  no 
more  dissembling.  They  were  put  in 
irons  in  dark  and  several  places,  and 
in  language  as  rough  and  rude  as 
their  message  he  bade  them  prepare 
themselves  for  death.  His  faith  in 
his  own  crew  was  not  altogether 
established,  and  he  was  careful  to 
allow  no  boat  or  man  to  go  ashore 
until  he  was  ready  to  go  himself. 

The  news  that  this  superlative 
buccaneer  intended,  of  his  great  con- 
descension, to  visit  the  house  of 
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Cormac  brought  down  a  crowd  of 
four  or  five  hundred  people  to  welcome 
him  on  the  beach.  Monson  feigned 
apprehension  at  seeing  so  large  a 
muster.  They  raised  howls  of  wel- 
come, and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  vociferated  vows  of  service  and 
fidelity.  Three  of  the  village  notables 
rushed  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  sea, 
to  carry  their  visitor  ashore. 

It  was  exactly  according  to  the 
tradition  of  comic  opera.  The  first 
was  an  ex- tradesman  of  London  who 
had  abandoned  his  business  in  the 
City  in  order  to  become  a  piratical 
broker  in  Mayo :  the  second  was  a 
Scotch  merchant  from  Galloway  who 
conducted  an  opposition  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  third  was  an  Irish 
schoolmaster,  whom  Monson  classi- 
cally labels  as  "  another  Apollo 
amongst  these  rude  people."  With 
the  Cockney,  the  Scot,  and  the 
accomplished  Irishman  for  his  gentle- 
men ushers,  the  great  Captain  Man- 
waring  was  conducted  to  the  residence 
of  their  honoured  chieftain,  amid  the 
acclamation  of  the  meaner  sort,  who 
assured  him  that  his  friends  were 
well  known  in  those  parts,  and  they 
would  know  him  for  a  Manwaring 
anywhere  by  the  face  of  him.  The 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Cormac  met 
him  at  the  door  and  conducted  him 
to  the  hall,  newly-strewn  with  fresh 
rushes ;  nor  was  music  wanting,  for 
a  harper  was  put  in  a  corner,  out  of 
everybody's  way.  There  was  much 
merriment  at  the  expense  of  the 
absent  hostages  who  were  supposed 
to  be  missing  the  fun  entirely,  "be- 
cause they  were  too  frolicsome  and 
drunk  on  board  to  come  ashore." 
After  much  feasting  the  young  people 
clamoured  for  a  dance,  and  the  hall 
was  cleared.  This  was  a  little  more 
than  the  Admiral  had  bargained  for ; 
he  did  not  mind  drink,  but  he  drew 
the  line  at  dancing.  However, 
though  he  declined  to  take  the  floor 


himself  he  gave  free  liberty  to  all  the 
rest.  The  Englishman  took  upon 
himself  the  entertainment  of  those 
who  did  not  dance,  thereby  providing 
the  necessary  comic  relief  to  the 
ballet.  He  developed  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  talent  for  mimicry  which 
would  have  assured  his  success  as  an 
entertainer  in  far  more  critical  draw- 
ing-rooms. He  showed  Monson  a 
pass,  signed  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  authorising  the  bearer  to 
travel  freely  from  place  to  place  seek- 
ing certain  goods,  of  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  been  robbed  at  sea ; 
and  pointed  out  that  it  was  useful  for 
allaying  suspicion  when  he  travelled 
in  rogues'  company.  Then  he  gave 
them  a  little  sketch  of  his  own,  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  scene 
between  himself  and  the  Sheriff  when 
the  pass  was  procured  ;  first  appear- 
ing as  the  Sheriff,  dignified,  imperious, 
and  a  little  profane ;  then  as  himself, 
very  humble  and  submissive,  the 
victim  of  circumstances  and  child  of 
misfortune,  seeking  redress.  This 
pleasing  trifle  contained  many  witty 
passages,  and  his  antic  behaviour 
was  enough  to  put  the  melancholiest 
man  in  good  humour. 

At  Monson's  request  this  versatile 
artist  wrote  then  and  there  a  letter  to 
ten  mariners  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
for  modest  reasons  of  their  own  were 
living  in  retirement  hard  by.  "  Honest 
brother  Dick  and  the  rest,"  it  ran, 
"  we  are  all  made  men ;  for  valiant 
Captain  Manwaring  and  all  his  gallant 
crew  are  arrived  in  this  place.  Make 
haste,  for  he  flourisheth  in  wealth,  and 
is  most  kind  to  all  men.  Farewell ; 
and  once  again,  make  haste." 

Monson  took  the  letter  and  en- 
closed the  pass  in  it,  undertaking  to 
hire  a  messenger  to  carry  it.  He 
had  gathered  all  the  information  he 
wanted  ;  it  was  getting  late  and  the 
scene  was  beginning  to  drag.  With 
quick  dramatic  instinct  he  hurried  on 
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his  denouement.  Bidding  the  music 
cease,  he  rose  and  commanded  silence. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop, 
had  there  been  such  a  thing  in  the 
county. 

He  told  them  that  they  had  played 
their  parts,  and  hitherto  he  had  no 
part  in  the  comedy ;  but  though  his 
was  last  and  might  be  called  the 
epilogue,  yet  it  was  more  tragical 
than  theirs.  He  was  no  pirate,  but 
a  scourge  to  such,  sent  by  his 
Majesty  to  punish  them,  and  their 
abettors  (he  surely  must  have  bor- 
rowed this  scene  from  MEASURE  FOR 
MEASURE,  and  he  fairly  revels  in  the 
description  of  it).  He  had  received 
sufficient  information  of  protection 
given  to  pirates  by  Cormac ;  they  had 
made  themselves  guilty  in  the  law 
without  further  accusation,  and  there 
remained  nothing  but  to  proceed  to 
their  execution  by  virtue  of  his  com- 
mission. He  had  brought  with  him 
a  gallows  ready  framed  which  his 
carpenter  would  set  up  ;  and  the 
mournful  dance  should  begin  with 
the  two  men  whom  they  thought  to 
be  merrily  dancing  on  board  the 
ship.  Next  should  come  the  English- 
man, whose  nationality  doubled  his 
offence.  The  schoolmaster  was  a  fit 
tutor  for  the  devil's  children,  and 
should  admonish  his  scholars  from  the 
top  of  the  gallows.  As  for  the  Scotch 
merchant,  there  would  be  no  thieves 
were  there  no  receivers ;  his  time  was 
not  long,  and  he  should  make  his 
account  with  Death. 

Here  might  be  seen  the  mutability 
of  the  world  ;  mirth  was  turned  to 
mourning,  dancing  to  lamenting,  and 
so  the  act-drop  fell  with  all  the 
principals  under  sentence,  and  the 
chorus  suing  for  pardon. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  thick  fog, 
through  which  presently  there  loomed 
the  misty  shadow  of  a  ship,  far  out  of 
the  track  of  any  honest  trading.  Mon- 
son armed  his  boat's  crew  and  pulled 


off  to  take  her  by  surprise,  but  the 
faithless  fog  blew  clear  and  the  suspi- 
cious vessel  stood  off  again  directly  the 
Admiral's  ship  became  visible.  Then 
followed  seven  days  of  rain  and  wind 
and  the  action  of  the  piece  was  ar- 
rested till  the  weather  improved. 

With  the  first  fine  day  came  a 
letter  for  Cormac;  with  the  shadow  of 
Monson's  practicable  gallows  hanging 
over  him,  he  made  haste  to  explain 
the  situation.  This  was  the  letter. 

DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  was  bearing  into  Broadhaven 
to  give  you  corn  for  ballast,  but  that 
I  was  frightened  by  the  King's  ship  I 
supposed  to  be  there.  I  pray  you 
send  me  word  what  ship  it  is,  for  we 
stand  in  great  fear.  I  pray  you  provide 
me  two  kine,  for  we  are  in  great  want  of 
victuals.  Whensoever  you  shall  make  a 
fire  on  the  shore  I  will  send  my  boat  to 
you. 

The  pirate  ship  was  at  anchor  under 
the  lee  of  the  island  of  Enescey 
(Inishkea)  about  seven  leagues  from 
Broadhaven,  off  the  mouth  of  Blacksod 
Bay. 

Cormac  was  instructed  to  answer 
the  letter  with  much  civility  and 
many  lies.  He  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
of  his  friend's  health  and  desired  to 
see  him.  As  for  the  ship,  it  was  a 
ship  of  London  from  the  Indies,  put 
in  with  sickness  on  board.  Monson 
took  the  precaution  to  send  a  few  of 
his  own  men  "  in  Irish  habits  "  to  lie 
in  ambush,  to  protect  the  messenger 
from  any  violence  and  to  deter  him 
from  any  double-dealing.  The  signal 
was  made,  the  pirate  sent  a  boat,  and 
the  letter  was  taken  on  board. 

Cormac  informed  Monson  that  "  at 
the  end  of  the  river  where  he  was 
lying,  seven  miles  from  him,  was  a 
neck  of  land  two  miles  wide  that 
parted  it  from  another  river  which 
opened  into  the  sea  near  Enescey." 
There  are  two  creeks  in  Broadhaven 
Bay,  which  are  only  separated  from 
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other  creeks  running  up  from 
Blacksod  Bay  by  narrow  necks  of 
land.  That  day  Monson  led  a  mixed 
force  of  his  own  men  and  the  awe- 
stricken  natives  up  one  or  other  of 
these  creeks,  carried  his  two  boats 
across  the  neck,  and  after  a  pull  of 
thirty  miles  or  so  got  round  the 
northern  horn  of  Blacksod  Bay  and 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  signal 
fire  was  made,  opposite  to  Inishkea. 
It  was  midnight  when  they  reached 
the  place ;  the  boats  were  kept  out 
of  sight  and  the  signal-fire  lighted. 
Then,  when  they  reckoned  that  the 
pirate's  boat  would  be  ashore  and 
their  force  so  much  the  weaker,  they 
rowed  off  and  captured  the  ship, 
taking  her  altogether  by  surprise. 
The  pirate  captain  and  certain 
members  of  his  crew,  who  had 
already  been  pardoned  twice  for 
similar  offences,  were  duly  hanged  on 
Monson's  portable  gibbet.  Cormac 
and  the  hospitable  though  immoral 
inhabitants  of  Broadhaven  were  re- 
leased with  no  worse  punishment 
than  a  fright.  But  Monson's  moral 
drama  had  impressed  them  so  deeply 
that  pirates  became  strangers  to 
Broadhaven,  and  its  influence  was 
so  wide  and  far-reaching  that  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  Irish  coast  was 
freed  from  their  visits. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  Irish  in 
the    last    few    pages    that   we    may 


perhaps  be  permitted  to  conclude 
this  sketch,  in  the  same  Hibernian 
spirit,  with  the  Dedication  which 
Monson  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
his  third  book:  "The  Epistle  to 
all  Captains  of  Ships,  Masters,  Pilots, 
Mariners,  and  Common  Sailors." 

.  .  .  .  What  would  it  avail  that 
all  trees  were  oaks,  or  every  stalk  of 
hemp  a  fathom  of  cable,  or  every 
creature  a  perfect  artist  to  build  and 
frame  a  ship  ?  What  were  all  these 
more  than  to  the  eye,  were  it  not  for 
you,  your  art  and  skill  to  conduct  and 
guide  her  ?  She  were  like  a  sumptuous 
costly  palace  nobly  furnished,  and  no- 
body to  inhabit  in  it ;  or  like  a  house  in 
Athens  Laertius  writes  of,  in  which  all 
that  were  born  proved  fools ;  and  an- 
other in  the  field  of  Mars  near  Eome, 
whose  owners  ever  died  suddenly ;  both 
which  were  commanded,  the  one  by  the 
senators  of  Athens,  the  other  by  the 
Emperor  Mark  Anthony,  not  only  to  be 
pulled  down,  but  the  timber  to  be  burnt. 
What  subjects  can  make  their  king  and 
country  more  happy  than  you,  by  the 
offensive  and  defensive  services  you  may 
do  them  at  sea  ?  What  wealth  is  brought 
in  or  carried  out  of  the  Kingdom,  but 
must  pass  through  your  hands  ?  What 
honour  has  England  of  late  years  gained, 
and  all  by  your  adventures  and  valour, 
which  has  made  you  excellent  above  all 
other  nations  ?  Who  knows  not  that 
your  parts  and  profession  deserve  favour 
of  the  State  ?  Who  knows  not  that  the 
whole  Kingdom  has  use  for  you,  and 
that  there  is  a  necessity  to  nourish  you  ? 

W.  J.  FLETCHER. 
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WHEN  the  gush  of  pride  called 
forth  by  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  was  over, 
when  every  possible  parallel  with 
Csesar's  testament  had  been  worked 
out,  Oxford  began  to  ask  itself 
whether  this  great  bequest  had  not, 
like  other  charities  (as  Marylebone 
said  to  Mr.  Carnegie)  conferred  more 
obligation  than  privilege.  The  mis- 
givings steadily  increased,  and  under- 
graduates, even  more  than  heads  of 
colleges,  came  to  look  on  the  prospec- 
tive scholars  as  a  nuisance  if  not  a 
menace.  In  spite  of  Young  Oxford 
movements  and  secret  gatherings  in 
music-shops  to  listen  to  inefficient 
politicians,  the  undergraduate,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  conservative  of  the  sternest 
type.  There  was  deep  indignation 
among  a  few  senior  men  at  the  sug- 
gested abolition  of  Greek  in  Respon- 
sions.  In  the  case  of  the  scholars 
the  jealousy  of  change  went  with  a 
certain  personal  jealousy.  A  first-class 
scholarship  at  Oxford  is  worth  <£80, 
a  few  of  the  scholarships  at  Hertford 
College  as  much  as  £100  a  year. 
Why  should  this  standard  be  debased 
by  the  granting  of  £300  a  year  to 
all  manner  of  aborigines  to  whom 
probably  Greek  was  Greek,  who  if 
they  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
ra^ia?  would  never  have  heard  "  the 
doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De"?  The 
prospective  scholars  were  the  butt  of 
every  facetiousness.  Backwoodsmen 
were  depicted  as  arriving  with  sisters 
and  cousins  and  aunts,  all  of  whom 
were  to  subsist  on  the  ,£300.  The 
nearest  successor  to  Calverley  drew 
with  delightful  humour  a  picture  of 
"a  distant  prospect  of  Oriel,"  of  the 
Thames  flooded  by  the  Murrumbidgee, 


while  the  harassed  don  prayed  for 
retirement  to  some  sequestered  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  This 
flippant  view  of  Oxford's  new  privi- 
lege alternated  with  pessimism.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  were  most  keen  to 
be  rid  of  compulsory  Greek  in  Res- 
ponsions  that  they  would  certainly 
have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  general  fear  of  innovation, 
fostered  by  the_  prospect  of  the 
American  scholars.  The  panic  was 
much  increased  by  many  small,  ad- 
ventitious causes.  Careful  mothers 
wrote  to  THE  TIMES  complaining  of 
the  absence  of  bathrooms  and  want 
of  ventilation  in  college  rooms.  A 
few  ludicrous  articles  were  published 
in  the  half-penny  Press  in  which  a 
method  was  sketched  enabling  poor 
Oxford  to  bring  its  time-worn  in- 
stitutions up  to  the  mark  of  modern 
commerce.  Mr.  Rhodes's  own  allu- 
sion to  the  childishness  of  dons  in 
methods  of  finance  gave  a  lead 
to  those  writers  who  regard  them 
as  a  legitimate  butt  for  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  ignorant  criticism  ; 
and  naturally  enough  the  feelings  of 
men,  at  least  as  busy-minded  and 
progressive  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
were  not  a  little  ruffled.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  enthusiasm,  which, 
as  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  regarded 
with  much  favour  at  the  public 
schools  or  at  the  universities,  was 
damped  to  the  point  of  extinction. 
Hardly  anybody  looked  forward  to 
the  fulfilment  of  that  scheme  about 
which  Mr.  Rhodes's  hopes  of  continu- 
ous influence  centred.  A  similar  de- 
cline in  fervour  has  been  experienced 
among  the  Americans.  Are  not 
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Harvard  and  Yale,  universities  of 
America,  more  efficient  than  all  the 
lectures  of  Oxford  ?  Shall  the  son  of 
Bostonian  intelligence  be  lumped  with 
the  Nebraskan  rough-rider  or  the 
Australian  backwoodsman  ?  It  is  the 
commonest  of  all  comments  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  have  done  much  better 
to  send  his  Englishman  to  the  States, 
where  is  the  van  of  progress,  than 
tempt  the  young  American  to  temper 
his  hustling  vigour  with  the  barren 
classicism  of  the  home  of  lost  causes. 
Now  the  German  students,  with  their 
thirst  for  education  and  without 
excess  of  gold,  have  temporarily 
resolved,  in  some  excess  of  narrow 
Pan-Germanism  or  anti-British  hos- 
tility, to  refuse  the  offer,  to  organise 
a  sort  of  posthumous  boycott  of  the 
man  who  defeated  a  German  in  the 
race  for  Rhodesia.  Et  tu,  Germania 
(to  recur  to  the  parallel  of  Caesar) 
might  have  been  the  last  rebuke  of 
Mr.  Rhodes's  valiant  spirit. 

Happily  this  perverted  view  is  not 
universal.  The  gratitude  of  man  has 
left  no  cause  for  weeping  in  the 
Colonies  (if  the  word  must  be  used) 
where  the  respect,  almost  one  might 
say  the  reverence,  for  the  testamentary 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Rhodes  still  prevails  ; 
and  by  some  odd  principle  of  contra- 
diction, or  perhaps  compensation,  the 
enthusiasm  is  much  greater  in  Canada 
than  anywhere  else.  Certainly  Canada 
was  the  country  about  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  least  knowledge.  The 
will  would  prove  it,  apart  from  any 
corroboration  of  personal  knowledge. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  did 
not  foresee  the  astonishing  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  North-west,  the  great 
harvests  expanding  year  by  year, 
the  tissue  of  railways  stretching  out 
with  unparalleled  rapidity  across  the 
continent,  where  now  the  continuous 
lines  of  truck  are  insufficient  to  carry 
away  one  year's  harvest  before  the 


next  is  in.  The  building  of  a  second 
line  from  sea  to  sea  would  have  drawn 
from  him  some  of  those  great  rough- 
hewn  ideas  of  his  which  suggest  com- 
parison with  Michael  Angelo.  He 
saw  life  not  steadily,  not  whole,  but 
as  it  were  in  prophetic  glimpses 
through  a  magnifying  glass.  But  the 
glass  was  never  turned  on  Canada. 
Its  potential  riches,  the  coal,  the 
asbestos,  the  gold,  and,  more  golden 
than  all,  the  golden  corn,  had  never 
touched  his  imagination  ;  and  the 
provisions  in  the  will  for  the  repre- 
sentation at  Oxford  of  Canadian 
youth  were  lamentably  below  the 
fit  proportion. 

By  a  happy  association  of  events, 
however,  it  has  come  about  that  a 
Canadian  has  been  put  in  complete 
control  of  the  fulfilment  not  only  of 
the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the 
will;  and  helped  by  the  elasticity 
in  interpretation  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
himself  encouraged  the  proportion 
is  to  be  set  right:  Canada  will  be 
given  a  much  fuller  representation 
than  the  niggard  eight  scholarships 
outlined  in  the  will.  But  Mr.  Par- 
kin has  done  much  more  by  his 
influence  than  give  their  effect  to 
the  instructions  of  the  will.  He  has 
helped  to  inspire  even  Oxford  with 
pride  in  her  Imperial  prospects. 
There  are  plenty  of  ardent  Imperial- 
ists in  England  and  in  Oxford.  On 
occasions  they  have  been  unpleasantly 
noisy  and  aggressive ;  but  it  is  rare 
to  find  in  England  a  man  who  cares 
to  proselytise  and  who  will  proclaim 
himself  what  he  is  continuously  and 
with  pride.  We  are  as  a  rule  a 
little  ashamed  of  our  virtues,  unless 
we  are  accused  of  lacking  them.  In 
Canada  and  Australasia,  where  per- 
sonal feelings  towards  Imperial  politics 
are  more  commonly  argued  and  pro- 
claimed, there  is  none  of  that  odd 
shame  or  affectation  of  reticence 
which  is  one  mark  of  what  is  called, 
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for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Oxford 
manner.     Everyone    has    heard    the 
term  Colonial  used   (though  only,   of 
course,   in  relation   to   manner)   as  a 
sort  of  equivalent  to  provincial,  with 
just  such  a  touch  of  scorn.     But  even 
if  now  and  then  in  the  past  man  had 
reason    to     notice    crudity    in     this 
Colonial  manner,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know   that  one  side  of   this  Oxford 
manner  is  obnoxious,   even  repellent 
to  a  Canadian.     In  the  present  con- 
text   Mr.   Parkin    has    Mr.    Rhodes's 
enthusiasm  for  Oxford  and  its  tradi- 
tions.    He  has  lived  there  for  awhile : 
he  has  met  Oxonians,  and  communi- 
cates   regularly    with    Oxford    men, 
whom  he  considers  among  the  great- 
est of   living   Englishmen;  but  what 
sort  of  a  chill  must  he  have  received 
when  a  month  ago  he  went  down  full 
of  zeal  to  arrange  for  the  reception 
of  the  new  scholars  1      Quite  frankly, 
the    whole    place,    but    mostly     the 
undergraduates,  looked  on  the  privi- 
lege as  either  a  nuisance  or  a  danger. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Parkin,  after  inspiring 
Lord    Rosebery    with    zeal    for    the 
cause,  went  round  England  lecturing 
on    the    federation    of    the    Empire. 
He    was    almost    the    first    popular 
spokesman    of   the    sentiment ;    and 
the  ardour  which  marked  those  early 
speeches  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  late   events,  and   mostly  by  Mr. 
Rhodes's  will.     In  his  vision  a  time 
might  come  when  the  lien  of  Oxonian 
fellowship  might  knit  the  controllers 
of  the  Empire's  destiny  all  round  the 
world  and  consolidate  the  friendship 
of  the  English-speaking  nations.     It 
was  a    chance   of  furthering   such   a 
hope  as  this  that  the  Oxford  under- 
graduate,  and   in    a    less  degree    the 
don,     looked      upon     as     merely     a 
i   nuisance.     The  scholars  were  callers 
I   interrupting  study, — some  would  say 
a  doze,  outsiders  breaking  the  medi- 
tation proper  to    an  antique  founda- 
tion, like    the    troops    invading    the 
No.  520. — VOL,  LXXXVII. 


quietude  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  poem.  The  feeling 
of  Oxford  to  the  American  strangers 
was  that  of  the  monks  to  the  outside 
world. 

We  admire  with  awe 
The  exulting  thunder  of  your  race  ; 
You  give  the  universe  your  law 
You  triumph  over  time  and  space  1 
Your  pride  of  life,  your  tireless  powers, 
We  laud  them,  but  they  are  not  ours. 

The  phrases  fit  well  the  American 
spirit,  for  which  they  were  not  meant, 
and  the  Colonial.  Mr.  Parkin's  tire- 
less powers  are  as  indisputable  as  the 
exulting  thunder  of  his  rhetoric;  and 
the  contrast  of  these  with  the  timid, 
tentative  groping,  the  academic 
weighing  of  advantages  in  junior 
and  senior  common-rooms  at  Oxford 
was  as  marked  as  "  the  pennon  plume 
and  flashing  lance "  in  the  cloistral 
shade. 

After  three  weeks'  contest  the 
conviction,  the  exulting  thunder, 
won.  Within  that  time  Mr.  Parkin 
had  dined  at  every  high- table,  had 
poured  out  his  breezy  hopes  in 
every  common-room,  had  thundered 
in  the  Union.  Before  he  left  the 
fight  was  over,  the  battle  won. 
and,  what  is  more,  the  business  com 
pleted.  The  new  scholars,  so  many 
of  them  as  in  their  condescension  will 
accept  the  gift,  will  come  into  resi- 
dence in  the  autumn  of  1904.  The 
term  will  mark  a  stage  in  the  history 
of  Oxford,  in  one  way  the  advent  of 
the  cosmopolitans  will  recall  Oxford 
a  little  to  its  older  constitution  of 
the  fourteenth  century  when  genuine 
scholars  (though  some  of  them  had 
tendencies  to  poach  in  the  King's 
forest  at  Shotover  and  not  in- 
frequently used  Alma  Mater  as  a 
pawnbroker)  were  more  numerous 
than  now,  more  keen,  and  gathered 
from  many  corners  of  the  world. 
Partly  it  is  a  fear  of  this  very  keen- 
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ness,  if  it  come,  of  which  Oxford  is 
afraid,  lest  it  break  out  in  pleas  for 
technical  instruction,  schools  of  Agri- 
culture, colleges  of  Hygiene.  But  if 
one  may  judge  from  foreigners, — 
Americans  and  remote  Britons  whom 
we  have  known  in  the  past  at  Oxford 
— the  new-comers  may  be  expected 
to  acquire  an  affection,  even  an  exag- 
gerated affection  for  that  in  Oxford 
which  has  root  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, as  one  naturally  turns  to  a 
Republican  democrat  for  the  most 
unblushing  affection  for  court  titles. 
Also,  if  the  inference  from  experience 
is  justified,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  close  allegiance  among  the  visi- 
tors. An  American  from  New  York 
will  feel  no  irresistible  prompting  to 
link  arms  with  the  Bostonian,  much 
less  with  the  Nebraskan ;  the  Britons 
will  come  from  regions  as  far  from 
each  other  as  from  Oxford ;  more  than 
this  there  will  be  a  general  desire 
among  those  who  go  to  Oxford  to  do 
as  Oxford  does,  and,  if  only  for  ex- 
perience, to  plunge  into  the  life  of  the 
place.  We  have  known  an  American 
who  indulged  in  every  sport  (especi- 
ally those  he  could  not  afford),  joined 
all  the  clubs  which  would  admit  him, 
and  would  have  put  down  his  name 
for  every  school  in  the  statute-book, 
solely  for  the  sake  of  drinking  the  cup 
of  university  life  to  the  dregs.  By 
the  arrangements  now  happily  con- 
cluded a  wise  segregation  of  the 
scholars  has  been  prepared.  The 
biggest  colleges,  of  which  Christ 
Church  is  an  example,  have  agreed 
to  receive  five  scholars ;  and  the 
smallest,  of  which  perhaps  Corpus  was 
the  most  diffident,  will  receive  two. 
If  we  suppose,  though  the  estimate  is 
over  the  mark,  that  in  1907  there  will 
be  three  hundred  scholars  in  Oxford, 
they  will  be  distributed  over  twenty 
colleges ;  they  will  be  separated  by  the 
topographical  barriers,  and  no  one 
who  has  not  been  at  Oxford  knows 


how  hard  to  cross  is  St.  Aldates,  or 
how  high  the  wall  between  Balliol 
and  Trinity.  The  gulf  between  first, 
second,  and  third  year  men  is  yet 
wider  and  deeper.  At  the  moment 
opinion  treats  the  new-comers  as  an 
integral  group  mutually  attracted ; 
they  will  rather  be  a  disintegrated 
congeries,  the  atoms  repelled  and  kept 
asunder  by  causes  both  intrinsic  and 
from  outside.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  they  leave  they  will  all,  one 
may  trust,  have  memory  of  enough 
good  fellowship  to  make  them  hope, 
and,  as  their  founder  wished,  strive 
for  more.  Between  themselves  and 
the  land  of  their  tutelage  will  be 
established  at  any  rate  a  foundation 
for  future  friendship  and  larger  know- 
ledge. Where  in  this  prospect  is 
cause  for  alarm  or  excuse  for  cold- 


The  scholars  hardly  deserve  the 
title  more  than  university  football- 
players  whom  the  crowds  know  as 
scholards  and  novelists  as  students, 
though  the  question  of  their  gowns  is 
still  under  discussion.  Strictly  they 
will  be  close  exhibitioners,  differing 
from  the  normal  close  exhibitioner  in 
superior  physique,  if  Mr.  Rhodes's 
examination  scheme  is  strictly  fol- 
lowed, and,  it  may  be  in  some  cases, 
inferior  in  educational  equipment. 
On  one  point  only  did  the  Oxford 
authorities  claim  a  right  of  self- 
defence  ;  every  one  of  the  new  scholars 
is  to  pass  Responsions.  The  fame  of 
that  great  examination  will  be  en- 
hanced; it  can  scarcely  remain  Smalls 
any  longer,  even  on  undergraduate 
lips,  now  that  in  it  a  real  scholar  may 
be  plucked.  The  veto  was  perhaps 
wise.  It  would  no  doubt  be  ludicrous 
to  pay  £300  a  year  to  a  man  who  had 
not  reached  the  third  book  of  Euclid, 
nor  mastered  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic, the  commonplaces  of  grammar, 
and  the  easy  periods  of  Xenophon  and 
Cresar.  Indeed  it  suggests  a  con- 
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ception  of  the  coming  alumni  low 
to  the  point  of  mockery,  that  such  a 
test  should  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary at  all.  On  the  other  side  it  may 
act  with  undeserved  severity  in  a  few 
cases.  We  knew  of  an  excellent 
German  scholar  (he  had  an  affection 
for  Homer  that  an  Ireland  scholar 
might  envy)  who  was  denied  the 
honour  school,  because,  as  he  confessed 
himself,  he  "  had  not  the  idiom."  It 
is  possible  that  a  German  might  be 
balked  by  Responsions  from  such  a 
want  of  readiness  in  English ;  and  in 
a  similar  way  a  little  examination,  in 
which  every  subject  has  to  be  up  to 
a  certain  standard,  may  cause  a  vexa- 
tious repetition  of  efforts  to  remoter 
scholars  who  have  had  inadequate 
knowledge  of  what  they  must  be  pre- 
pared for.  At  the  same  time  some 
defensive  veto  was  perhaps  necessary, 
and  Responsions  was  better  than  any- 
thing else,  because  it  involved  no 
change  in  the  organisation  of  univer- 
sity examinations. 

So  far  as  the  hosts  are  concerned, 

then,  the  arrangements  are  complete. 

In  a  year  the  guests  will  be  organised. 

From  Oxford  Mr.  Parkin  went  back 

to  Canada,  and  after  a  few  days  began 

a   second  tour   of   the    Empire.     He 

met  the  American  authorities  in  New 

York  early  in  December,  and  after  a 

day  or  two  in  Toronto  set  out  to  visit 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa. 

The  tour  is  of   considerable  interest 

apart  from  its  more  immediate  object, 

as  in  itself  promotive  in  a  high  degree 

of   Mr.    Rhodes's   ambitions.      There 

are  few  things  the  Empire  more  needs 

than  knowledge  of   all   its    parts  by 

!  men  of   force,   vicarious  or  personal, 

in  the  different  regions.     The  Prince 

of  Wales,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 

'Parkin,  in  three  grades  of  influence, 

shave  in  a  sense  collaborated   in   the 

knitting  of  the  Empire  on  the  lines 

of   Mr.    Rhodes's   dream.      Even   the 

geography  they  have  taught  us  is  of 


.Imperial  value.    To  give  one  example, 
Mr.     Parkin    will,     if     the    original 
scheme  be  carried   out,  enter    South 
Africa    from    Beira    and    make    his 
arrangements  with  the  new  colonies, 
with  Rhodesia  and  with  Natal,  before 
he  approaches  the  Cape.     The  line  of 
his  journey  suggests  a  coming  altera- 
tion in  the  balance  of  influence  among 
the  yet  unfederated  colonies,  which  is 
as  of  good  omen  to  the  future  of  this 
country  as    it   is    unpleasant   in    the 
prospect  to  one   party  in  the  Cape. 
Now  this  Beira  railway  is  complete, 
South    Africa    is    a   thoroughfare,  no 
longer    a   blind   alley,    and    however 
jealous   of   old   prerogatives   may   be 
many  of  the  people  resident  at  what 
was  once  the  only  open  end,  it  should 
be  clear  to  them,  as  to  the  rest,  that 
the   through  way   benefits   everyone, 
and   the  sooner  the   whole   street   is 
under  one  central  authority,  the  less 
often  the  roads  will  be  blocked  and 
the  traffic  diverted.     If  Mr.  Parkin 
is   successful    in    so    organising    the 
scholarships  that  picked  men,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  are  sent  yearly 
to  Oxford,  such  men  as  are  likely  to 
reach  high  in  the  government  of  their 
colonies,    surely   the    accomplishment 
will   be   of   great   Imperial   moment. 
The  corporate  spirit  which  the  fellow- 
ship of  common  residence  at  Oxford 
should     inspire     must    contribute    a 
unifying  influence   as    wide   as   it  is 
unique.     Oxford  has  a   great   oppor- 
tunity and  a  great  honour.     It  will 
be  a  little  dishonourable  to  her  if  she 
takes  the  honour  grudgingly,  if  it  has 
to   be    thrust    upon    her,    if    she    is 
timorous    of    the  new  vigour,    aristo- 
cratically averse  from  the  new  blood, 
and  oligarchically  hostile  to  the  larger 
franchise. 

It  is  true  that  any  expectations 
which  the  founder  nourished  from 
the  presence  of  Americans  at  Ox- 
ford are  less  stimulating  and  more 
remote  from  fulfilment  than  his 
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Imperial  hopes ;  and  the  exaggerated 
panic  in  England  of  American  in- 
vaders has  inspired  prejudice  and 
dulled  imaginative  expectancy.  But 
the  arrival  of  the  Americans  is 
academically,  if  not  Imperially,  inter- 
esting. When  Mr.  Parkin  returned 
to  Canada  after  the  first  suggestion 
that  he  should  organise  the  scholar- 
ships he  travelled  in  the  same  ship 
with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  they 
discussed  the  matter  at  some  length. 
It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Morgan  that, 
now  millionaires  had  grown  so  common 
in  America  as  no  longer  to  be  held 
in  any  account  there,  some  similar 
scholarships  for  Englishmen  should 
be  established  in  the  American 
universities.  It  is  not  a  remote 


possibility  that  the  suggestion  may 
ultimately  take  effect.  Though  the 
sum  of  goodwill  between  the  two 
countries  would  not  perhaps  be  vastly 
increased,  for  it  is  not  among  the 
highly  educated  Americans  that  the 
hostility  to  England  nourishes,  the 
interchange  of  education  would  be  an 
experiment  that  would  deserve  at 
least  sympathetic  interest,  even  from 
the  classical  tutor  at  Oxford,  who 
fears  he  will  be  asked  how  the  Phoeni- 
cians organised  their  trusts,  or  the 
American  professor  who  may  be 
asked  awkward  questions  by  some 
"  sterile  classic  "  from  Shrewsbury  on 
the  degree  of  licence  in  the  resolved 
iambus. 

W.  BEACH  THOMAS. 
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„ 


11 '  Lord,  through  this  hour 
Be  Thou  our  guide, 
That,  by  Thy  power, 
No  foot  may  slide.' 

IF  this  ancient  rhyme,"  said  the 
preacher  (a  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
one  of  the  older  universities)  "this 
quaint  quatrain  adapted  to  the  tune 
of  our  familiar  chimes,  with  its  old- 
world  realism  and  its  devout  aspira- 
tion for  present  guidance  expressed  in 
homely  metaphor, — if  it  were  but 
repeated,  or  at  least  remembered,  by 
every  person  in  this  great  wicked 
metropolis  when  the  completed  hour 
is  struck  by  its  almost  numberless 
bells,  what  an  astounding  moral 
change  might  result !  What  a  re- 

lution,  what  a  realisation  !  " 

The  place  was  an  old  and  famous 
London  church,  the  time  to-day,  the 
on  Christmas-tide.  The  learned 
quotation  and  comment, 
ttered  in  his  mellow  and  ringing 
tones,  occurred  towards  the  end  of 
his  discourse,  a  sermon  on  the 
ackneyed  but  in  his  hands  vivified 

d  fascinating  subject  of  the  Em- 
•loyment  of  Time.  Anyone  who 
desires  to  read  the  whole  passage  may 
do  so  in  volume  IV.  (page  226)  of  his 
published  works ;  but  neither  with 
him  nor  with  his  scholarly  writings 
have  we  anything  further  to  do.  As 
he  shuts  his  sermon-case,  descends 
from  the  carved  pulpit,  folds  his 
scarlet  hood,  and  returns  to  the 
venerable  college  of  which  he  is  a 
distinguished  ornament,  he  takes 
flight  from  these  pages  for  ever. 

The  congregation, — what  is  com- 
monly Ccalled  a  fashionable  one, 
though  average  respectability  was  all 


that  could  be  claimed  for  it — melted 
away  in  the  usual  manner.  But  for 
some  reason  the  old-world  rhyme, 
with  its  proposed  application,  lingered 
in  their  minds,  and  was  diversely 
criticised. 

"  Rather  a  medieval  notion  of  the 
seraphic  Doctor's,"  remarked  Fred 
Paul  sen,  a  briefless  but  clever  young 
barrister,  to  the  Honourable  Bertie 
Mayne  of  the  Guards,  as  they  walked 
westward  together,  "saying  one's 
prayers  every  time  the  clock  strikes." 

"  Rattlin'  good  one,  though  ! " 
answered  his  friend,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette. "  Only,  by  Jove,  it  would 
interfere  a  lot  with  some  people's 
doin's  ! "  He  chuckled  at  the  thought 
of  certain  of  his  friends  thus  prefacing 
their  diversions. 

"  A  sweet  idea,  don't  you  think  ?  " 
said  the  beautiful  Miss  Evelyn  Hope 
to  one  of  her  companions,  the  plain 
Miss  Aquilla  Sharpe.  "  It  reminds 
me  of  the  wish  of  a  character  of 
Browning's — in  PIPPA  PASSES,  isn't 
it  ? — not  to  waste  the  day's  '  long  blue 
hours.' " 

"  Frankly,  it  strikes  me  as  senti- 
mental and  rather  silly,"  replied  Miss 
Sharpe,  with  clear-cut  intonation; 
"  quite  opposed  to  modern  ideas,  you 
know,  if  not  sacrilegious  as  well. 
Fancy  having  to  pray  before  going 
out  shopping,  or  to  a  gossiping  tea, 
or  ping-pong,  or  a  card-party,  or  the 
theatre  !  It  would  make  the  hours 
only  too  literally  *  blue  '  if  we  adopted 
the  practice." 

"  But  so  delightfully  romantic  and 
picturesque  ! "  exclaimed  her  other 
friend,  pretty  Madam  Butterfly,  of 
New  York,  Tuxedo  Park,  and  Paris, 
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who  came  to  London  twice  every 
year.  "  I  shall  try  it  myself, — I  like 
novelties  in  religion.  But  what  an 
old  dear  the  clergyman  was,  with  his 
white  hair  and  scarlet  hood  !  I  wish 
they  wore  such  things  in  America." 

"  Popish  !  "  announced  Lady  Car- 
bury  Jones,  of  Exeter  Hall.  "Formal 
hourly  prayer  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  use  of  the  rosary  and  other  super- 
stitious observances.  I  trust  we 
have  put  all  those  things  behind  us, 
with  everything  else  belonging  to 
Rome." 

"  /  regard  it  as  distinctly  un- 
scientific," averred  Mrs.  Jorginson- 
Gibbons,  of  the  nobby  forehead  and 
blue  glasses,  "  a  weak  and  enervating 
habit  of  mind  to  contract.  The  course 
of  events  and  the  development  of 
conduct  are  the  result  of  forces 
unaffected  by  childish  appeals  to  the 
Gods." 

And  so  they  talked. 

These  small  disputes  as  to  its 
ethical  value  made  the  idea,  and  the 
rhyme  as  well,  known  to  a  fairly- 
large  circle  of  people.  Much  greater 
currency,  however,  was  given  to  it 
by  the  Press.  The  two  antagonistic 
Church  papers,  THE  HOROLOGUE  and 
THE  TOUCHSTONE,  both  had  reporters 
at  the  service,  and  published  liberal 
extracts  from  the  sermon,  including 
the  passage  in  question.  But  the 
great  impulse  came  from  THE  DAILY 
ALTRUIST.  Mr.  Mortimer  Bristowe, 
its  brilliant  and  versatile  young 
editor,  wishing  to  hear  his  old  college 
tutor  again,  was  present,  and,  being 
at  all  times  enthusiastic  and  impres- 
sionable, had  his  imagination  fired. 
Everyone  knows  the  influence  he 
wields  from  his  eyrie  in  Fleet  Street ; 
he  devoted  a  leading  article  to  the 
subject  on  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Day,  urging  a  far  wider  application 
than  his  whilom  tutor  had  done.  He 
offered  the  plan  of  hourly  supplication 
(which  he  reminded  them  was  no  new 


thing)  to  all  intending  reformers  of 
the  New  Year,  to  all  moral  aspirants 
throughout  the  metropolis,  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  What  better  aid  to 
virtue  could  they  have,  what  fitter 
time  for  its  adoption  1  Indifferently, 
therefore,  he  commended  it  to 
monarchs  and  mayors,  to  presidents 
and  parliaments,  to  actors,  novelists, 
and  poets,  to  men  of  business  and 
barristers,  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  to 
professors  and  undergraduates,  to 
policemen,  tram-car  conductors,  and 
charwomen, — in  short  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  humanity. 

Thus  it  was  that,  the  great  war 
being  over  and  a  fair  measure  of 
peace  settled  on  the  land,  the  idea, 
before  the  New  Year  was  far  ad- 
vanced, became  at  least  familiar  to 
the  public.  Especially  this  was  true 
in  places  where  clocks  abound,  and 
(more  or  less  musical)  quarter-chimes 
are  played,  London  of  course  leading 
the  list. 

To  say  that  it  greatly  increased  the 
practice  of  hourly  orisons,  or  that 
current  morals  were  visibly  affected 
thereby,  would  be  too  much ;  these 
things  come  not  with  observation. 
Also  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace 
its  influence  through  the  different 
orders  of  society,  from  the  monarch 
downward  (or  onward,  if  we  adopt 
the  theory  of  absolute  human  equality) 
to  the  humble  but  useful  functionary 
who  closes  the  aforesaid  list.  At  and 
near  the  seat  of  Government,  the 
sensorium,  as  it  were,  of  our  spraw- 
ling, sea-sundered  Empire,  the  moni- 
tions of  Big  Ben  and  other  insistent 
timepieces  led  to  its  being  frequently 
noticed,  often  with  humorous, 
casionally  with  profane,  commen 
In  the  Upper  House  it  was 
unusual  thing  for  a  peer  in  Opp 
tion  to  refer  with  subtle  irony 
"  My  friend,  the  noble  earl's,  evident 
want  of  heed  to  our  last  ho 
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reminder  in  his  specious  and  intem- 
perate advocacy  of  the  measure  before 
us."  In  the  Lower  House  greater 
freedom  prevailed.  The  remark  of 
an  irrepressible  member  of  a  well- 
known  political  faction,  that  "The 
Prime  Ministher  must  have  forgotten 
to  say  his  prayers  when  the  clock 
last  sthruck,  or  he  wouldn't  be  cram- 
min'  this  bloodthursty  bill  down  the 
throats  of  our  dragooned  and  pros- 
thrate  fellow-subjects  of  the  Anti- 
podes," called  forth  a  prompt  rebuke 
from  the  Speaker ;  but  his  with- 
drawal, in  which  he  deftly  skirted 
the  Scylla  of  apology  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Charybdis  of  further  offence 
on  the  other,  was  hailed  by  his 
colleagues  as  a  masterpiece  of  evasive 
retreat.  Yet  there  were  times  when 
the  invading  monitor,  and  the  words 
now  associated  with  it,  were  used 
with  fine  if  not  telling  effect,  several 
vivid  orators  finding  them  as  potent 
as  a  veritable  handwriting  on  the 
wall. 

In  the  clubs,  save  by  a  few  senti- 
lentalists,  it  was  treated  with  frank 
ippancy.  The  journalists,  one  of 
ieir  own  body  being  its  chief  pro- 
;andist,  called  it  "  Bristowe's 
'anacea,"  or  even  "  Bristowe's 
>lus,"  and  its  value  as  an  instrument 
if  social  reform  was  ridiculed.  "  A 
oggerel  stanza  chopped  into  four 
,rts,  painfully  recomposed  every 
'teen  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 
;he  hour  hurled  in  strident  complete- 
ness at  the  heads  of  the  public,  tends 
>nly  to  torture,  an  inquisitorial  agent 
no  longer  used  in  the  Christian 
world."  This  cynical  judgment  of 
!amo  Vansittart,  the  eminent  author 
and  critic,  was  doubtless  prompted 
by  his  extreme  sensitiveness  of  ear, 
which,  in  this  mortal  state  of  imper- 
fectly harmonised  sounds,  kept  him 
on  the  edge  of  agony.  A  far  more 
amiable  and  tolerant  view  was  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Man  ton  Trott,  C.B., 


the  distinguished  traveller  and  Orien- 
talist. "On  the  whole,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  much  rather  be  reminded 
of  the  flight  and  sacredness  of  time 
by  our  English  chimes,  and  by  the 
homely  words  to  which  our  critical 
friend  objects,  than  by  the  muezzin's 
call  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  of 
the  East.  To  say  truth  their  mono- 
tonous, and  I  think  equally  strident, 
'  Allah  !  Allah  ! '  has  always  in  my 
case  called  up  sinister  and  terrible 
visions  rather  than  such  surviving 
instincts  of  devotion  as  I  possess." 
To  the  crude  remark  of  young  Pedd- 
lington  (who  writes  impudent  para- 
graphs for  any  newspaper  that  will 
print  them)  that  "  A  carillon  is  only 
a  sort  of  holy  barrel-organ  that  kicks 
up  a  row  as  it  revolves  with  a  set  of 
cranks  and  hammers,  and  in  fact  is  no- 
thing but  a  Buddhist's  praying- wheel 
'  smouched '  by  Christianity,"  he  re- 
plied with  his  memorable  lecture  on 
mechanical  laws  in  the  spiritual  world. 

In  the  Courts  of  Justice  the  idea 
was  welcomed  and  quickly  natural- 
ised. Their  lordships,  the  Judges, 
made  frequent  reference  to  the  hourly, 
or  quarter-hourly,  incentives  to  lucid 
statement  both  on  the  part  of  counsel 
and  witnesses.  The  Chief  Justice, 
at  the  opening  of  Term  (on  the 
clock's  striking  in  the  midst  of  his 
address)  made  a  graceful  allusion  to 
"  that  echo  of  old  belfries,  to  which  I 
hope  we  shall  pay  not  less  heed  in  the 
future  than  I  trust  we  have  done  in 
the  past."  The  barristers  found  it  a 
godsend,  especially  in  dealing  with 
witnesses.  One  instance  must  suffice. 
Elphinstone  Quirk  K.C.  was  sounding 
the  somewhat  tortuous  mind  of  John 
J.  Ketchum,  financier,  company-pro- 
moter, and  mining  expert. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "in  the  alloca- 
tion of  these  shares,  did  you  not,  as 
a  fact,  receive  for  yourself  £80,000 
more  than  was  originally  agreed,  as  a 
sort  of  sugar-plum  1 " 
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"I  don't  remember,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"Think,  now!  Surely  you  can't 
have  forgotten  so  large  a  sum  as 
that?" 

"  I  handle  millions,  literally  mil- 
lions." 

"Sir  [on  the  three-quarters  strik- 
ing], dare  you,  with  that  awful  re- 
minder of  the  sanctity  of  your  oath 
ringing  in  your  ears, — I  might  even 
say  that  reminder  of  the  final  desti- 
nation of  all  unsatisfactory  witnesses 
— dare  you,  I  repeat,  profess  igno- 
rance on  this  vital  point?" 

"  Now  you've  mentioned  it,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Ketchum,  growing  visibly 
paler,  "  I  fancy  I  did.  Anyhow,  I'll 
ask  my  clerk." 

In  several  divorce  cases  in  high  life 
the  same  method  was  successfully 
employed ;  but  in  the  police  courts 
it  became  almost  a  part  of  the  regular 
machinery,  in  the  hands  of  one  well- 
known  magistrate  even  an  instrument 
of  actual  humour. 

Of  course  the  theatres  promptly 
seized  upon  the  idea,  which  proves 
(what  has  never  really  been  doubted 
if  we  are  to  believe  their  managers) 
that  they  are  essentially  moral  factors 
in  the  social  scheme.  Several  leading 
houses,  at  great  expense,  introduced 
elaborate  chiming  apparatus  for  use 
in  high  tragedy  or  in  more  subtly 
psychological  dramas.  A  vogue  of 
virtue  came  in  as  the  result.  Purity 
and  innocence  sore  beset  by  the 
tempter  (usually  a  peer  of  enormous 
wealth),  but  strengthened  to  nobler 
resistance  by  these  opportune  men- 
tors, formed  a  popular  theme,  and 
became  the  motive  of  several  widely 
effective  pieces  by  hands  erstwhile 
differently  employed.  Chimes,  in  fact, 
grew  an  indispensable  stage  adjunct. 
A  play  without  its  musical  carillon, 
coming  in  at  the  saving  nick,  was 
as  flat  and  tasteless  to  the  public 
as  a  ghostless  HAMLET.  Influential 


assemblies  demanded  and  acclaimed 
the  high  or  low  born  virgin,  falling 
on  her  knees  at  the  stroke  of  the 
clock  and  thus  defeating  the  enemy  : 
lesser  houses  followed  suit ;  and 
natural  gravitation  brought  it  to  the 
music-halls,  who  bettered  the  instruc- 
tion in  several  particulars. 

Schools  and  colleges  have,  by  rule 
and  tradition,  long  urged  the  claims 
of  the  perishing  hour,  and  the  new 
idea  therefore  was  not  strange  to 
them.  It  was  hardly,  however,  taken 
kindly  at  the  universities :  "  Good 
Lord  !  Another  rag  of  the  dons  to 
keep  us  at  work  !  We  had  chapels, 
proctors,  tutors,  deans,  and  examina- 
tions before  !  "  Thus  exclaimed  the 
suffering  world  in  statu  pupillari. 
Yet  cases  were  alleged  of  gently- 
nurtured  youth  checked  on  the  verge 
of  baccarat,  bridge,  and  deeper  vices, 
by  the  auricular  warning.  In  places 
of  primary  instruction  it  met  with 
better  favour.  It  was  probably  near 
one  of  these,  —  a  London  Board 
School,  in  fact — that  a  number  of 
infants  engaged  in  polishing  the  icy 
pavement  with  their  feet  (whereby 
certain  men  of  business  fell  heavily 
with  strange  oaths),  were  checked  by 
an  urchin  of  tender  years  with  the 
startling  words  :  "  Hi,  there  !  Wot 
are  yer  doin'  ?  Don't  cher  'ear  that 
there  bell  ? — '  Through  this  hour  no 
foot  may  sloide  I "  It  was  said  that 
throughout  the  slippery  season  the 
number  of  fractures  from  falls  of  this 
kind  were  materially  lessened  by 
the  teachers'  inculcation  of  the 
rhyme,  and  its  literal  acceptance  by 
their  more  susceptible  pupils. 

Very    few    instances    of    its    effect 
came    from     the     navy     and    army, 
chiefly   perhaps  because  its  members 
as    a    rule    are   not    in    touch    wil 
quarter-chiming  clocks.     Bugles,  fife 
drums,   whistles,  and   the    like,  fc 
their   principal    reminders    of    dutj 
Nevertheless,  there  is  on  record  the 
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sarcastic  remark  of  a  midshipman  on 
leave,  when  the  mystic  notes  were 
interpreted  to  him  :  "  If  I  couldn't 
navigate  my  boat  without  saying  my 
prayers  twenty-four  times  a  day  to 
the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of,  I'd  turn 
her  over  to  a  country  parson."  But 
a  bluff  old  admiral,  when  his  niece 
(the  beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  afore- 
said) broached  the  matter  to  him, 
took  a  higher  view.  "  My  dear,"  he 
said,  with  almost  paternal  kindness  ; 
"it's  really  nothing  new,  only  the 
true  sailor's  rule  of  life  put  into  few 
words.  A  good  sailor  at  sea  is 
always  praying  when  he  isn't  swear- 
ing ;  and  if  these  clever  young 
scientific  chaps  think  they  can  do 
without  it  (praying,  I  mean,  though 
the  other  has  its  uses  too),  they'll 
find  before  they  get  to  my  age  that 
they  can't."  It  should  be  said  that 
Miss  Hope,  who  greatly  admired  the 
young  editor,  had  taken  up  the  new 
devotional  usage  with  enthusiasm, 
and  was  urging  it  upon  her  friends 
and  others  with  considerable  success. 
She  had  even  carried  her  labours  as 
far  as  the  nearest  garrison  town ; 
and,  although  depressed  by  the  ob- 
jection of  a  serjeant  of  infantry, 
that  he  "couldn't  carry  a  bloomin' 
church-tower  on  his  back  through  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,"  was  now 
cheered  by  a  belief  in  the  colonel's 
conversion  to  her  cause. 

It  was  doubtless  due  to  the  smaller 
theatres  and  music-halls  that  the 
surging  street-populations  of  London 
and  the  provinces  became  senti- 
mentally familiar  with  the  devout 
rhyme.  Masses  always  respond  to 
emotional  influences  more  readily 
than  the  cultured  (and  hardened) 
few.  Perhaps,  however,  sentimen- 
tally is  not  the  right  word  to 
employ.  From  the  casual  testimony 
of  policemen,  car- conductors,  char- 
women, and  other  such  useful  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  it  appears  that 


some  moral  effect  was  unquestionably 
produced.  Several  classes  of  roving 
delinquents  (male  and  female  and 
only  too  well-known  to  officers  of  the 
Law)  were  evidently  imbued  with 
the  sense  of  a  connection  between 
church  and  other  chimes  and  their 
own  misdeeds,  or  with  the  present 
and  future  punishment  of  them. 
Probably  nothing  more  than  a  vague 
dread  of  impending  retribution,  liable 
to  be  unloosed  by  the  bells'  notes, 
caused  William  Sykes  of  Marylebone 
(a  lineal  descendant  of  the  greater 
scoundrel)  to  cease  from  "  bashing  " 
his  wife's  head  against  the  wall  when 
the  parish  clock  struck  nine.  "You 
did  right,  William,"  said  the  facetious 
magistrate  before  whom  the  pair 
were  brought  next  day.  "  Always 
stop  bashing  her  head  when  the 
clock  strikes ;  heads  were  not  made 
to  bash,  and  besides  the  word  is  of 
low  etymology.  Go  home  and  read 
about  your  namesake  in  OLIVER 
TWIST  (I  presume  the  School  Board 
has  attended  to  your  secular  educa- 
tion?) and  see  what  came  of  his 
bashing  his  wife  about.  He  got 
himself  hanged,  as  you  may  your- 
self remember." 

The  amount  of  influence  exerted 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  social 
scale  (both  ends  presenting  the  same 
problem  of  a  large  unemployed  class) 
was  more  difficult  to  gauge.  A 
story  (unvouched  for)  was,  however, 
told  of  a  noble  viscount  who,  calling 
in  a  quite  conventional  way  (with  a 
jewel-case  in  his  pocket)  on  the  wife 
of  his  absent  friend,  was  arrested  on 
the  door-step  by  the  Abbey  chimes. 
"  D —  those  confounded  bells  !  "  he 
was  reported  to  have  exclaimed, 
quite  audibly,  adding  with  equal 
distinctness :  "  No,  by  George !  I 
won't.  I'll  do  something  out  of  the 
common,  something  original,  some- 
thing almost  bizarre— I'll  go  back 
and  live  with  my  wife.  By  George, 
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I  will  !  "  A  slight  mental  alienation, 
or  at  least  eccentricity,  was  the  cause 
alleged  for  his  strange  behaviour. 

On  the  great  toiling,  self-absorbed 
world  of  business,  official,  commercial, 
and  industrial,  the  airy  echo  might 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  made  any 
deep  mark.  Yet  instances  were  related 
of  men  being  moved,  even  to  the  point 
of  execration,  by  the  intruding  mes- 
senger. And  the  fact  could  not  be 
denied  that  convictions  for  crime  fell 
off  surprisingly  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  though  it  was  carefully 
accounted  for  on  other  grounds  by 
scientific  experts.  Despite,  however, 
the  sneers  of  cynics  and  the  scepticism 
of  doubt  and  prejudice,  the  year  thus 
ushered  in  was  bright  with  promise  in 
many  ways.  Peace  ruled  throughout 
the  Empire,  save  for  the  inevitable 
small  fusilade  on  its  borders.  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  all  classes  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  (for  the  moment)  spoke 
well  of  each  other  in  their  common 
tongue.  At  home  Englishmen  seemed 
disposed  to  live  contentedly  with  their 
wives,  and  Englishwomen  with  their 
husbands;  and  larger  families  were 
talked  of  with  favour.  Commerce 
and  shipping  revived;  capital  and 
labour  were  on  better  terms.  Bishops 
and  clergy  differed  less  on  points  of 
ritual,  and  so  could  spare  more  time 
for  their  several  duties.  Men  of 
science  began  to  think  that  the 
Universe  might  after  all  have  had 
an  intelligent,  and  possibly  a  benevo- 
lent, Creator.  Idleness  was  discoun- 
tenanced among  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest ;  and  plain  living,  with 
at  least  higher  thinking,  was  found 
to  have  attractions.  Literature  de- 
veloped new  and  delightful  features. 
The  novelists  (always  responsive  to 
fresh  impulses)  found  fascinating 
themes  in  unthought-of  places.  Poetry 
was  studied ;  and  young  ladies  in 
expensive  schools  and  colleges  began 
to  read  verse  intelligently.  Art  re- 


considered its  late  canons  and  ideals, 
returned  to  Greek  models  for  the 
faces  and  forms  of  men  and  women, 
liked  impressionism  less,  and  learned 
to  draw.  Altogether  life  assumed  a 
warmer  and  happier  tinge  for  young 
and  old. 

To  have  been  even  a  secondary 
agent  in  these  millennial  foreshadow- 
ings  was  worth  much;  and  so  the 
young  editor,  Mortimer  Bristowe, 
esteemed  it.  Of  higher  value,  no 
doubt,  was  the  original  idea ;  yet  his 
own  task  of  spreading  it  abroad 
seemed  to  him,  in  his  modesty,  de- 
serving of  almost  equal  honour.  The 
fact  was  that  the  absorbed  theologian 
who  had  started  it  (he  was  now  deep 
in  his  PRIMITIVE  RELIGIONS  at  his 
college  chambers)  never  would  drive 
home  his  darts.  In  the  credit  of  the 
movement  then,  for  to  such  it  might 
now  be  said  to  have  grown,  he  had 
a  rightful  share,  and  the  thought 
gave  him  a  grave  but  lofty  pleasure. 
A  carillon  in  the  English  sense  (for 
poets  and  foreigners  use  it  with 
wider  meaning)  might  be  only  a 
mechanical  toy,  a  turning  cylinder 
jogging  levers  and  bell-pulls,  but  he 
had  given  definite  speech  to  the 
vibrations  it  evolved.  He  had  made 
the  ringing  of  chimes  aids  to  human 
virtue,  and  the  common  hours  (with 
even  their  quarters)  canonical.  Sit- 
ting in  his  den  in  Fleet  Street  (a 
comfortable  one,  it  must  be  owned) 
visions  of  his  achievement  flitted 
before  him.  He  saw  people  of  all 
degrees, — in  palaces,  country  man- 
sions, and  town  houses,  in  offices, 
shops,  and  factories — helped  in  the 
mortal  moral  strife  by  his  endeavours. 
He  surveyed  the  solid  results,  partly 
set  forth  above ;  and  then,  in  a  fatal 
moment,  he  wrote  an  article  calling 
attention  to  them. 

This  was  an  unlucky  mistake.  The 
new  year  had  now  run  through  its  first 
four  months,  the  weather  was  warmer 
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and  a  moral  reaction  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  To  say  it  was  a  great  one 
would  be  wrong.  But  unfortunately, 
just  after  his  article  appeared,  the 
Press  announced  an  atrocious  murder, 
a  bad  case  of  food-adulteration,  an  im- 
pending trial  for  divorce  in  the  world 
of  rank,  the  discovery  of  a  huge  com- 
mercial fraud,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
prosecution.  War,  also,  broke  out 
with  a  powerful  native  tribe  in  Central 
Africa. 

Nervous,  sensitive,  and  highly- 
strung,  the  young  editor  braced  him- 
self for  the  inevitable  ironies.  A 
practical,  common-sense  world  would 
not  spare  him.  Nor  did  it ;  but  his 
club  was  consolatory. 

"A  noble  effort  on  your  part, 
Bristowe,"  said  his  friend  Yansittart, 
the  critic,  in  the  smoking-room ;  "  and 
if  futile  all  the  more  worthy  of  an 
idealist." 

The  editor  smiled,  but  shook  his 
head.  He  spoke  little,  and  rarely 
defended  himself  or  his  theories. 

"  But  I  doubt  if  it  is  really  futile," 
said  Sir  Manton  Trott,  the  benevolent 
traveller,  just  off  for  the  Upper  Nile. 
"I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  stay 
and  watch  its  development." 

"Almost  as  good  an  idea  as  the 
Salvation  Army,"  said  little  Peddling- 
ton.  "  Wish  I'd  started  it  myself." 

"As  a  psychological  experiment 
I  have  followed  it  with  interest," 
remarked  Hexton,  who  called  himself 
a  natural  philosopher.  "Admirably 
synchronised,  too;  no  time  in  the 
world  like  the  new  year  for  a  move 
ment  of  the  kind.  I  applaud  your 
judgment." 

"  The  social  organism,"  resumed  his 
friend,  the  critic,  "is  an  inscrutable 
puzzle.  At  one  time  a  pin-prick  will 
make  it  shiver  like  a  jelly,  at  another 
a  bludgeon  leaves  it  unmoved.  I  have 
tried  both  in  my  capacity  of  critic, 


but  never  with  certain  results.  Yet 
you  have  undoubtedly  succeeded  in 
popularising  a  religious  idea  with  the 
masses ;  and  I  believe  your  Guild  of 
Hourly  Invocation  will  do  the  same 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  upper 
class." 

"The  Guild  is  not  mine,"  said 
Bristowe,  flushing  slightly.  This  was 
true.  The  new  society,  bearing  some 
faint  resemblance  to  the  famous 
household  of  Little  Gidding,  was  the 
outcome  of  Evelyn  Hope's  enthusi- 
asm, fanned  no  doubt  by  his  own. 
But  now  there  were  more  personal 
reasons  why  he  did  not  wish  to 
mention  her  name  in  his  club,  high 
as  its  tone  towards  women  undoubt- 
edly was. 

Vansittart  looked  at  him  closely, 
and  saw  light.  "I  have  always 
fancied  that  idea  of  the  carillon,"  he 
said  with  a  change  of  manner,  "in 
spite  of  my  friendly  gibes.  There  is 
something  solemn  and  mysterious  in 
horology ;  and  I  myself  never  hear 
chimes  (except  the  more  discordant) 
without  a  subtle  suggestion  of  things 
beyond  our  ordinary  consciousness. 
A  new  religious  society,  moreover,  is 
full  of  potential  influence.  It  marks 
a  return  to  the  simplicities  of  child- 
hood, to  the  sublimities  of  a  faith 
once  thought  dead.  Confuting  com- 
mon-sense and  scorning  science,  it 
gives  the  lie  to  experience,  and 
affronts  while  it  charms  our  under- 
standing. To-day  it  is  an  anachron- 
ism, a  survival ;  yet  it  may  wield 
more  power  than  ever  before  in 
history ;  it  may  outlast  empires  and 
republics,  and  realise  itself  in  forms 
of  permanent  beauty.  Therefore  I 
wish  it  success ;  and  if  it  should  need 
an  alternative  title,  call  it  [he  smiled 
significantly]  call  it  the  Guild  of 
Hope." 

A.  G.  HYDE. 
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LOVE'S  DESPAIR. 

[!N   Shakespeare's   sixty-fourth  sonnet  there  is  a  striking  couplet  in  which  he 
meditates  on  the  universality  of  change  and  decay  : 

This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

The  Persian  poet  Jami,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  (1414-92),  has  an 
apologue  in  his  mystical  poem  entitled  THE  KOSARY  OF  THE  EIGHTEOUS,  which 
furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to  this  outburst  of  passionate  despair.] 

LIST  to  a  tale  the  wise  Z'ul-Nun1  hath  told, 
That  lord  of  saintship's  realm  in  days  of  old. 

"  Mecca  was  once  a  dwelling-place  of  mine ; 
I  watched  devoutly  at  the  sacred  shrine. 
There  once  I  saw  a  youth  who  stood  apart, — 
Youth,  say  1 1  nay,  one  scorched  to  th'  inmost  heart. 
Thin  was  he  like  the  crescent  moon  and  pale ; 
I  knew  that  he  had  looked  behind  the  veil. 

I  Art  thou  a  lover,  in  love's  madness  caught, 
That  thou  thus  standest  here  like  one  distraught  1 ' 

I 1  am  the  slave  of  some  one's  charms,  and  she 
Hath  many  a  lover,  many  a  slave  like  me.' 

*  Is  thy  beloved  one  near,  or  is  thy  day 

Dark  as  the  midnight's  gloom  with  her  away  ? ' 

'  No, — in  her  presence  I  spend  all  my  days, 

To  be  the  dust  she  treads  my  highest  praise.' 

'  Hath  she  one  soul  with  thine,  one  heart,  one  will, 

Or  is  she  ruthless,  bent  to  do  thee  ill  ? ' 

'  Alike  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun 

See  our  two  souls  as  milk  and  sugar  one.' 

'  What !  thy  love  dwells  with  thee, — thy  will  her  law, 

Her  heart  in  tune  with  thine, — no  jar,  no  flaw ; 

Then  wherefore  art  thou  pale  and  thin,  and  why 

Thus  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  misery  ? ' 

'Away,  away,'  he  cried,  'thou'rt  strangely  wrong, — 

Silence  is  better  than  a  foolish  tongue. 

Worse  than  all  absence  'tis  to  be  thus  near, 

The  thought  of  loss  stops  my  life's  blood  for  fear. 

Absence  hath  hope  to  hold  its  lamp  before, 

But  nearness  hath  fear's  fire  that  gnaws  its  core.' " 

E.   B.   COWELL. 

1  Z'iil-Nun  of  Egypt  was  a  celebrated  Mahomedan  saint  who  died  A.D.  860, 
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"  THIS  is  disgraceful,  Simeon  ! " 
said  the  rector,  when  he  had  made 
sure  in  the  darkness. 

Simeon  lurched  across  the  narrow 
lane  over  the  hardened  snow  and 
expletively  invited  the  rector  to 
"  Come  on  !  "  while  one  star  in  a 
black  sky  twinkled  through  the  trees 
at  the  entertainment. 

It  was  wayward  chance,  for  Simeon, 
latterly,  seldom  got  drunk,  and  the 
rector  seldom  visited  the  village  at 
that  hour  on  a  winter's  night.  It  was 
unkind  chance,  for  on  bibulousness 
the  rector  waged  righteous  war,  and 
Simeon  not  only  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rectory  and  did  odd  jobs  thereat, 
but  cherished  open  aspirations  towards 
the  sextonship,  presently  vacant.  It 
was  perverse  chance,  for  Simeon  had 
encountered  that  human  hornet  of  a 
Tom  Kilby  at  the  corner  of  Church 
Lane  and  Simeon  yet  smarted  fierily. 

"  He  couldn't  make  out  who  I 
was,"  related  Kilby  next  morning 
when  strange  rumours  ran.  "  He 
reeled  and  spluttered  all  over  the 
road.  I  made  believe  call  the  bobby, 
and  he  began  to  take  his  coat  off.  I 
threatened  him  with  the  rector,  and 
he  cursed  all  parsons  up  hill  and 
down  dale.  He  put  up  his  hands  and 
scraped  a  mark  for  me  to  tread  on. 
Rich  ! "  said  Kilby. 

The  rector  of  course  knew  nothing. 
Recognition  of  the  well-known  little 
round  figure  hobbling  deviously  ahead 
shocked  his  faith  in  fair-spoken 
humanity.  He  felt  he  did  well  to 
be  angry.  Simeon's  private  mutter- 
ings  ceased  and  the  rector,  with 
intense  severity,  said,  "  Simeon,  this 
is  disgraceful ! " 


But  one  idea  possessed  Simeon's 
fuddled  brain.  He  stopped,  swung 
round,  swayed,  tossed  off  his  hat 
theatrically,  and  his  fists  revolved. 
"  Got  yer  thish  time  !  "  he  ejaculated 
viciously  as  he  advanced. 

The  rector,  amazed  and  reiterating 
"  Disgraceful !  ",  receded.  Simeon, 
breathing  slaughter  against  "Par- 
shons,"  followed  drunkenly.  They 
went  backward  and  forward,  hither 
and  thither,  across  the  lane.  Simeon 
faced  the  village  and  barred  the 
way  to  the  church.  At  -  times  he 
slipped,  and  the  way  he  recovered 
himself  was  surprising;  once  or 
twice  the  hedge  saved  him.  Sud- 
denly, amid  his  oaths  and  gestures, 
the  dim  light  of  a  half  perception 
seemed  to  strike  him.  He  dropped 
his  hands  and  stood  struggling  with 
the  immensity  of  a  growing  fact. 
The  rector  confronted  him,  buttoned 
to  the  jaws,  very  straight  and  stern. 

"  I  believe  it  ish  ? "  hazarded 
Simeon  at  length,  inclining  his  head 
forward  and  aside.  The  rector  very 
curtly  assured  him  that  it  was. 

Simeon  straightened  himself  and 
touched  his  forehead  with  his  fore- 
finger. "  I  asks  yer  pardon  shir, 
I'm  sure.  I  'umbly  asks  yer  pardon." 
The  forefinger  went  to  and  fro 
briskly.  "  I— I— mishtook."  His 
body  swayed  rhythmically.  The 
wind  scattered  the  scanty  tufts  of 
hair  above  his  ears. 

"You  had  better  get  your  hat," 
the  rector  suggested  coldly. 

The  hat  lay  by  the  hedge  a  few 
yards  away.  As  Simeon  stooped  for 
it  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  in  a 
heap.  "  Got  me  down,"  he  remarked, 
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looking  up ;  "  my  rheumatish,"  he 
added  in  explanation. 

The  rector  helped  him  up,  and 
squeezed  his  hat  upon  his  head.  "  I 
perceive  I  shall  have  to  see  you  home, 
Simeon,"  he  observed.  "  When  you  are 
sober  again,  you  and  I  will  have  a  talk 
together."  The  tone  of  this  promise 
did  not  favour  Simeon's  chances  for 
the  sextonship. 

They  had  some  two  hundred  yards 
to  go.  On  either  hand,  stretching 
dark  against  the  snow,  rose  high 
hedges,  whence  trees  sprang  at 
irregular  intervals.  Ahead,  through 
the  bare  branches,  the  rectory  win- 
dows glowed,  three  or  four  of  them  ; 
and  slightly  to  the  left  and  lower, 
lurking  nearer  to  the  earth  in  proper 
humility  of  station,  glimmered  one 
casement,  that  of  Simeon's  cottage. 
"Sh'd  think  th'ole  woman's  gone  to 
bed,"  remarked  Simeon,  interrogating 
the  distant  square  bodingly. 

The  trodden  snow  became  streaked 
with  black  bands  where  the  children 
had  made  slides.  Simeon's  progress, 
in  his  canny  endeavours  to  avoid 
these,  grew  more  devious  than  ever. 
He  lurched  against  the  rector  heavily. 
"  Rheumatish,"  was  his  apology ; 
"gits  in  my  legsh."  At  last  his 
heels  went  from  under  him  and  he 
sat  down  suddenly  with  a  sounding 
shock  and  a  grunt.  "  D — dash  it !  " 
he  exclaimed.  He  remained  sitting, 
his  legs  wide  and  his  hands,  palms 
downwards,  pressing  the  snow  on 
each  side  of  him. 

"What  again,  Simeon?"  was  the 
rector's  comment.  "  This  may  prove 
a  lesson  to  you.  Remember  sinners 
stand  in  slippery  places." 

"They — beat — me,  "grunted  Simeon 
after  a  pause, — "  thish  rheumatish  !  " 
He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Shlippy 
plaish,"  he  repeated,  stroking  the  slide 
on  which  he  sat  and  looking  down  at 
it  curiously.  Then  he  peered  away 
up  the  lane,  seemingly  in  deep  rumi- 


nation. At  length  he  deliberately 
sprawled  out  on  hands  and  knees  and 
began  to  draw  himself  along  on  all 
fours.  The  rector's  somewhat  cynical 
curiosity  changed  to  amazement  as  he 
comprehended.  Simeon's  intention 
was  to  crawl  home. 

The  primitive  instinct  of  progres- 
sion came  out  strong  in  him  under 
emergency,  and  he  made  considerable 
speed,  covering  some  ten  yards  while 
the  rector  was  vaguely  wondering 
what  animal  he  called  to  mind.  Then 
on  a  sudden  the  rector  became  hot ; 
a  sense  of  some  undefmable,  mys- 
teriously participated  personal  degra- 
dation burned  in  him.  Bending  down 
he  constrained  Simeon's  shoulder 
strongly.  "  Come,  come,"  he  said  in 
imperious  emotion;  "you  cannot  go 
like  this.  Get  up  and  use  your  legs. 
Walk  ! " 

"  You  can,"  protested  Simeon. 

The  rector,  stirred,  almost  dragged 
him  up.  "Pull  yourself  together, 
man  !  "  he  said.  He  gripped  his  arm 
under  Simeon's  to  the  shoulder, 
tightly.  He  was  the  taller,  surely 
he  could  keep  Simeon  upright  and 
moving  despite  the  slides.  But  he 
had  hardly  reckoned  with  the  infinite 
vagaries  of  a  drunken  man's  legs. 
Simeon's  appeared  possessed  of  all 
possible  perversity,  diversity :  they 
flung  themselves  North,  East,  West, 
South,  describing  arcs,  ellipses,  para- 
bolas ;  they  clung  to  earth,  they 
aspired  to  heaven ;  by  turns  they 
crushed  the  toes,  by  turns  they  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  calves 
of  the  rector,  to  whom  they  appeared 
as  numerous  as  the  legs  of  a  centipede. 

Simeon,  whose  articulation  im- 
proved, professed  that  they  advanced 
gloriously.  In  his  babble  he  chose 
to  reverse  their  respective  conditions. 
He  arrogated  leadership,  he  vaunted 
capacity,  and  was  profuse  of  encour- 
agement. "  You  stick  ter  me,"  he 
counselled  the  rector  heroically.  "  You 
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stick  ter  me ;  Fll  see  you  righted. 
Why,  bless  yer,  if  twarn't  for  my 
rheumaty  knees  I  c'd  ha'  carried 
yer." 

The  rector  was  too  busy  for  words. 
Half -framed  phrases  of  homiletic 
rebuke  faded  from  his  mind.  His 
mouth  was  wide  for  air ;  his  arms 
ached  intolerably,  and  he  had  not 
dreamed  one  could  so  perspire  with 
the  air  at  freezing  point.  More 
than  once  his  heart  jumped  as  they 
escaped  falling  by  a  miracle,  and  he 
remembered,  with  very  personal  keen- 
ness, that  bones  break  easily  in  frosty 
weather.  He  mentally  reckoned  each 
yard  of  progress,  his  eyes  gauging 
longingly  the  distance  to  the  glimmer- 
ing casement  ahead,  less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  away.  That  and  the  red 
squares  of  his  own  windows  took,  to 
his  fretted  senses,  a  remoteness  that 
was  painful,  The  black  clouds,  the 
hard  pallor  of  the  snow,  the  inscrut- 
able trees,  the  icy  sparkle  of  the  one 
or  two  stars  visible  oppressed  him 
with  a  feeling  of  loneliness  that  was 
almost  fear.  Once  his  lips  shaped  to 
cry  for  help,  but  he  checked  himself 
in  shame  and  for  some  few  yards  their 
progress  was  straighter.  Then,  just 
as  he  was  breathing  more  easily,  they 
fell  together  in  a  heap. 

Save  for  an  arrow  of  pain  and 
the  burden  of  Simeon's  eleven- stone 
person  across  him  the  rector  could 
have  laughed,  despite  the  shock,  for 
the  tension  was  broken.  But  the 
edged  twinge  from  his  ankle  went  to 
his  stomach.  When  Simeon  rolled 
off  him  one  tentative  touch  of  the 
foot  on  earth  made  him  exclaim. 
"It's  out,  I  think,"  he  said;  "any- 
how I  can't  walk."  He  laughed  this 
time,  in  bitter  acceptation  of  the 
bitter  ridiculous,  as  he  sat  on  the 
snow  nursing  the  injured  ankle  in  his 
hands.  Simeon  appeared  suddenly 
overwhelmed.  He  knelt  bunched  up 
I  beside  the  rector,  peering  at  the 


ankle,  his  hands  flat  on  the  snow, 
his  head  screwed  aside  and  his  mouth 
agape. 

"  You  will  have  to  get  home  some- 
how, Simeon,"  said  the  rector.  "  Go 
to  your  wife  first ;  she  will  tell  them 
at  the  rectory.  They  must  bring  the 
old  wheel-chair." 

Simeon  recovered  himself.  "  I'll 
go,"  he  said  with  confidence.  "I've 
bin  further'n  this  on  'ands  an'  knees. 
It's  no  journey.  Gosh  ! "  he  ejacu- 
lated, looking  skyward,  "  it  rains  !  " 

An  icy  drop  or  two  fell;  the 
few  stars  had  withdrawn.  Simeon 
briskly  shaped  for  travelling.  "Ah, 
but, —  "  he  said,  slewing  round  again, 
"  you'll  ketch  cold,  sittin'.  'Ere  !  " 

At  the  word  Simeon  straightened 
his  back  and  took  off  his  coat.  He 
seemed  seized  by  a  sudden  fever  of 
haste.  "You  put  this  under  yer  f'r 
to  sit  on/'  he  said,  "  underneath 
yer."  He  began  to  cushion  the  rector 
who  demurred.  "If  you  don't  I 
wunt  go,"  Simeon  declared. 

Thus  threatened  the  rector  per- 
mitted the  cushioning,  and  Simeon 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  made  a  right 
wheel.  Then  he  again  screwed  his 
head  round ;  "  Turn  yer  collar  up," 
he  commanded,  "  put  yer  'anker- 
cher  round  yer  neck."  The  rector 
obediently  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  Not  that  !  "  burst  out  Simeon 
contemptuously.  "  'Twouldn't  keep 
a  cat  warm.  'Av  this."  He  began 
to  undo  the  ample  kerchief  which 
girt  his  own  neck  in  lieu  of  collar. 
"  It — chokes — me  !  "  he  averred, 
struggling  with  the  knot  savagely. 
The  rector,  a  little  dubious,  took  the 
voluminous  kerchief  in  his  hand. 
"  Clean  this  very  mornin',"  Simeon 
assured  him.  "  You'll  put  it  on  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  rector. 
"  Pray  go  !  " 

"  Wriggle  close  under  the  'edge," 
counselled  Simeon  in  parting,  "an' 
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keep  wropped  up.  Clean  this  very 
niornin',"  was  his  last  word,  from 
over  his  shoulder. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  unusual  point 
of  sight,  but  the  rector  looked  after 
Simeon  crawling  into  obscurity  with 
none  of  that  former  tingling  repug- 
nance. Not  for  a  full  minute  did 
he  remember  that  his  wife  and  niece 
were  out  for  the  evening.  Then  he 
could  have  groaned  aloud,  reflecting 
also  that  the  gardener  lived  a  furlong 
from  the  rectory.  Simeon  was  drunk; 
he  might  fall  asleep,  and  it  might  be 
hours  before  help  came.  He  shivered ; 
the  wind  cut ;  the  pitiless  icy  drops 
bit  where  they  fell.  A  piercing 
twinge  from  the  injured  ankle  per- 
emptorily forbade  any  attempt  at 
motion.  He  cowered,  huddling 
himself,  and  waited. 

The  loneliness  deepened.  The 
branches  creaked  peevishly  in  the 
wind,  and  the  raindrops  descended 
with  a  vengeful  hiss,  making  faint 
flashes  as  they  broke  on  the  dark 
slides.  Around  the  obscurity  took  a 
harder,  more  impervious  blackness.  A 
rat  rustling  in  the  hedge  made  the 
rector's  heart  jump,  and  then  stand 
still.  While  he  was  chiding  himself 
for  his  foolishness  a  faint  sound  in 
the  direction  of  his  hope  caused  him 
to  strain  his  hearing.  A  long  minute 
passed  and  he  recognised  the  squeak 
of  a  wheel  turning  on  its  axis.  There 
was  no  sound  of  footsteps  or  voices. 
The  advancing  shadow  neared  and 
grew  and  the  rector  exclaimed  aloud 
in  his  surprise.  It  was  Simeon,  erect 
and  trundling  a  large  wheelbarrow. 

"  I  know'd  they  were  all  out  up  at 
the  'ouse,"  said  Simeon  reversing  the 
wheelbarrow  alongside  the  sitting 
rector  triumphantly.  "  So  I  put  my 
'ead  under  the  pump  an'  thought  o' 
my  barrer ;  it'll  take  yer  comf'tably." 
He  sat  on  the  handle  an  instant. 
"  My  missis  is  abed ;  which  may  be 


as  well,  for  what  women  dunno  they 
don't  tell,  generally.  When  we  git 
there  we  can  'ev  'er  up  accordin'." 

"But — ?"  questioned  the  rector, 
peering  earthward,  puzzled. 

"  Oh  !  my  shoes,"  answered  Simeon 
with  a  hoarse  cackle.  "  I  took  'em 
off  y'see ;  else  I  couldn't  'a'  walked." 
He  held  up  a  white-stockinged  foot, 
lifting  the  calf  with  his  hands.  "  It 
give  me  a  grip  an'  the  barrer  stiddied 
me  fine.  I  know'd  the  rain  'ud  make 
it  slippiev'n  ever  wi'  the  frost  comin' 
out  o'  the  ground."  He  raised  the 
other  foot  for  inspection.  "  I'll 
change  'em  by  an'  by,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  stockings. 

The  rector's  head  fell  back  in  the 
hedge  and  his  sides  shook.  Simeon, 
unmoved,  spread  a  sack  he  had 
brought  over  the  bottom  of  the  wheel- 
barrow. "  Now  let's  'ev  you  in,"  he 
said,  matter  of  fact. 

The  rector  made  no  further  demur, 
but  tacitly  acknowledged  the  master 
resource.  When  he  had  raised  him- 
self and  was  safely  seated  in  the 
barrow  he  laughed  low  and  brokenly. 
The  wheelbarrow  squeaked  and  Simeon 
grunted  duly,  as  they  set  forth. 


"  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  any- 
thing in  a  country  parish,"  said  the 
rector  afterwards.  "  In  truth  I  felt 
rather  glad,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  that 
I  wasn't  able  to  get  about  again  for  a 
week  or  two.  The  village,  I  have  no 
doubt,  enjoyed  the  facts  immensely. 
Really,  though  it  was  weeks  later, 
the  next  time  I  rose  in  the  school- 
room (I  was  chairman  at  a  temper- 
ance meeting)  everybody  smiled  ; 
indeed  at  the  back  there  was  quite 
a  titter.  I'm  afraid  my  own  face 
wasn't  of  the  straightest,"  he  con- 
fessed, his  eyes  twinkling. 

W.  H.  RAINSFORD. 
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IT  is  said  that  when  Carlyle  was 
attempting  to  pierce  the  mystery  of 
the  Diamond  Necklace  he  desired  to 
consult  the  MEMOIRS  of  Casanova, 
and  that  not  a  single  copy  of  the 
book  was  to  be  found  in  England. 
Placed  upon  the  index  it  was  so 
severely  banned  that  not  even  a 
scholar  might  turn  over  its  forbidden 
pages.  Casanova  would  have  pro- 
vided Carlyle  with  little  else  than  an 
epigram  eight  words  long  :  ho  could 
reveal  no  secret  concerning  the 
Diamond  Necklace,  because  he  knew 
nothing  of  that  famous  intrigue ; 
and  Carlyle  would  have  had  little 
sympathy  with  his  philosophy  of  life. 
But  for  all  that  Casanova  was  a  true 
child  of  his  age,  at  once  Knight 
Errant  and  Wandering  Jew,  a 
strange  mixture  of  vice  and  intelli- 
gence, of  dishonesty  and  honour. 
Above  all  he  revealed  himself  with 
a  marvellous  frankness,  and  he  left 
behind  an  autobiography  rarely  sur- 
passed in  the  world's  history.  There- 
fore we  cannot  regret  that  our 
fortune  is  better  than  Carlyle's,  that 
not  only  are  Casanova's  MEMOIRS 
easily  accessible  in  their  native 
French,  but  that  for  those  who 
shrink  from  the  original,  there  is 
an  English  version  neatly  executed 
and  prudently  expurgated. 

Jacques  Casanova,  the  most  reck- 
less adventurer  who  ever  rescued  a 
damsel  in  distress  or  broke  a  faro- 
bank,  was  born  of  roving  parents  in 

1  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  JACQUES  CASANOVA  DE 
SEINGALT,  In  two  volumes :  London,  1902. 
JAKOB  CASANOVA  SEIN  LEBEN  UND  SEINE 
WEEKE;  von  Victor  Ottman.  Stuttgart, 
1900. 
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1725.  His  father  was  an  actor 
whom  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
an  honest  shoemaker,  had  married 
against  the  will  of  her  parents.  She 
not  only  married  Gae'tan  Casanova, 
but  she  also  embraced  his  profession ; 
and,  though  her  son  amiably  insisted 
that  she  possessed  no  talent  whatever, 
she  remained  an  actress  until  the 
end.  Jacques  had  such  a  bringing 
up  as  Bohemia  affords,  but  his  quick 
wits  were  in  his  favour,  and  at  six- 
teen he  was  received  Doctor  of  Law 
by  the  University  of  Padua.  His 
own  bent  was  to  study  medicine,  and 
it  would  have  been  wiser,  says  he 
in  a  brilliant  flash  of  self-knowledge, 
had  he  been  permitted  to  follow  his 
bent,  since  in  medicine  charlatanism 
is  more  useful  than  in  law.  But  his 
mother  was  determined  to  make  him 
an  advocate,  and  it  was  only  his  own 
resolution  which  saved  him  from  a 
distasteful  career.  The  truth  is  he 
hated  all  work  that  was  not  a 
pleasure,  and,  after  a  brief  interval 
devoted  to  the  Church,  he  chose  the 
only  profession  which  suited  his  pecu- 
liar talents, — the  profession  of  an 
adventurer.  Henceforth  he  served 
no  harder  master  than  his  own 
inclination,  and  if  "he  emptied  his 
friends'  purses,"  as  he  said,  "  to  satisfy 
his  caprices,"  the  money  cumbered 
his  pocket  but  a  moment,  and 
straightway  passed  on  to  enrich 
another. 

To  follow  his  wanderings  is  to 
exhaust  the  map  of  Europe.  He  was 
but  eighteen  when  he  found  his  way 
to  Constantinople,  on  what  errand  he 
knew  not  himself.  But  his  instinct 
to  keep  the  best  of  company  waa 
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already  awake,  and  he  carried  with 
him  a  letter  to  M.  de  Bonneval, 
an  indiscreet  Frenchman,  who  had 
turned  Mussulman,  and  who  wore 
the  turban  as  he  wore  a  uniform. 
"  Had  the  Jews  offered  me  the  com- 
mand of  fifty  thousand  men,"  de 
Bonneval  told  Casanova,  "  I  would 
have  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem."  Under 
these  auspices  Casanova  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  grandeur  which  was 
presently  to  be  his.  He  played  and 
he  won ;  he  indulged  his  fancy  for 
elegant  banquets  and  fine  raiment. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  courted 
by  the  fair,  and  applauded  by  the 
witty.  But  disgrace,  which  dogged 
his  footsteps  to  the  end,  soon  over- 
took him,  and  he  was  thrust  into 
prison  on  a  charge  (so  he  says)  of 
thrashing  a  servant.  However,  he  was 
soon  at  liberty,  and  shaking  the  dust 
of  Constantinople  from  his  feet,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Venice.  Here, 
too,  bad  luck  awaited  him.  He  lost 
at  the  tables,  and  with  his  money 
vanished  health,  courage,  and  repartee. 
His  self-confidence  was  not  yet  per- 
fect. He  knew  not  how  to  ruffle  it 
with  an  empty  pocket,  and,  profes- 
sional gamester  though  he  was,  he 
had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  correct- 
ing fortune.  He  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled for  a  while  to  earn  a  crown  a 
day  fiddling  at  a  theatre,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  regarded  this 
episode  as  a  blot  upon  his  career. 

But  Casanova  was  born  under  a 
fortunate  star.  He  was  not  destined 
to  spend  his  life  scraping  music  in  an 
orchestra,  and  before  long  came  an 
opportunity  which  he  was  quick  to 
seize.  He  had  played  at  a  wedding, 
and  going  homeward  overtook  a 
red-robed  senator,  who  offered  him  a 
place  in  his  gondola.  Suddenly  the 
senator  was  seized  with  apoplexy; 
Casanova  hastened  to  find  a  doctor, 
and  having  taken  M.  de  Bragadin 
(such  was  the  senator's  name)  back 


to  his  palace,  he  complacently  installed 
himself  there.  "  If  I  leave  the  poor 
man,"  he  said  sententiously,  "  he  will 
die ;  so  long  as  I  remain  he  will  live." 
He  could  not  have  pursued  a  wiser 
policy.  M.  de  Bragadin  was  an 
amateur  of  the  occult  sciences,  and 
he  at  once  took  Casanova  for  an 
adept.  The  rascal  did  not  contradict 
him,  for  he  was  never  reluctant  to 
claim  the  knowledge  thrust  upon  him 
by  others.  He  modestly  invented  an 
old  hermit  who  had  taught  him  to 
make  certain  calculations,  which  M. 
de  Bragadin  instantly  recognised  as 
the  clavicula  of  Solomon,  called  cab- 
bala by  the  vulgar.  Thus  Casanova 
became  the  hierophant  of  M.  de  Braga- 
din and  his  friends.  He  told  them 
what  they  wished  to  believe,  and  they 
construed  his  answers  as  best  suited 
their  purpose.  Henceforth  they  did 
nothing  without  consulting  their  adept, 
and  he  in  return  was  adopted  by  M. 
de  Bragadin  as  a  son.  "  You  need 
have  no  thought  for  the  future,"  said 
the  worthy  man;  "you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  amuse  yourself,  and 
whatever  may  happen  be  sure  that  I 
shall  always  be  your  father  and  your 
friend." 

Casanova  wished  nothing  better. 
To  be  rich  and  protected  was  the 
career  which  of  all  others  he  would 
have  chosen  for  himself.  He  gave  a 
loose  rein  to  his  inclination.  He 
gambled,  he  talked,  he  wrote  verses, 
he  made  love  to  all  the  beautiful 
women  who  crossed  his  path,  and  he 
was  supremely  happy.  "  I  began  to 
give  myself  airs,"  said  he,  "  to  lay 
down  the  law,  and  to  quote  authors 
whom  I  had  never  read."  If  ever  he 
was  involved  in  a  difficulty,  Serenus 
(the  cabalistic  name  of  M.  de  Braga- 
din) was  ready  to  extricate  him,  afi 
a  brief  consultation  of  their  oracl 
which  they  had  agreed  to  call  Parali 
Paralis,  indeed,  was  omnipotent,  and 
served  Casanova  loyally  until  the  day 
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came  when  he  hung  his  arms  upon 
the  wall,  and  retired  beaten  from  the 
contest.  Meanwhile  he  rode  gaily 
down  the  highway  of  fortune.  Hen- 
riette  succeeded  Christine,  Esther 
rivalled  Therese,  and  Casanova's  heart 
beat  susceptibly,  yet  never  broke. 
But  like  all  men  of  enterprise  he 
desired  to  see  the  world.  Venice, 
despite  her  attractions,  was  too  small 
for  his  ambition,  and  as  he  had  won 
money  all  the  winter  he  determined 
(in  1750)  to  set  out  for  Paris. 

What   delight    was    his  !       To    be 
young,  rich,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris  !    Though  he  wrote  his  MEMOIRS 
an  angry  old  man  in  the  seclusion  of 
Dux,    he    could    not    keep    from    his 
pages  the  joyous  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
He    visited    the    Palais    Royal    as    a 
pilgrim  visits  a  shrine,  and  his  ardour 
was  unchecked  by  the  bad  chocolate 
and   worse    coffee   which    they   gave 
him   to   drink.     He   marvelled    open- 
eyed   at  the  crowd  waiting  to   have 
its  snuff-boxes  filled  at  the  Civet  Cat, 
where   they  have   been   filling   snuff- 
boxes   ever    since ;    but   he   instantly 
caught  the  habit  of   the  place,  took 
his  part  in  the  comedy  played  around 
him,  and  in  two  days  the  famous  men 
of  Paris  were  his  friends.     Crebillon 
taught  him  French,  though  he  could 
not  cure  his  pupil  of  Italian  idioms  j 
he  saw    the    King    and    Madame    de 
Pompadour;  he  listened  to  the  modest 
eloquence    of    D'Alembert.     To    this 
first  visit  to  France  he  looked  back 
with  enduring  pleasure,  and  while  he 
described  it,  he  knew   that   he   had 
seen  the  city  he  loved  best  for  the 
last    time.     "  The    popular    efferves- 
;  cence  there,"  said  he  in  the  tone  of 
a  true  courtier,   "  has  disgusted  me, 
i  and  I  am  too  old  to  hope  to  see  it 
1  calm    down."      So    he    returned    to 
|  Venice  after  three  years  of  wander- 
ing, conscious  that  his  time  had  not 
been  wasted.      "I  had  gained  experi- 
jeuce,"  said  he,  "  of  men  and  manners. 


I  was  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
honour  and  politeness.  I  felt  I  was 
superior  to  my  surroundings."  And 
in  this  assurance  he  took  up  his  old 
life  with  an  added  moderation  and 
reserve. 

But,  for  all  his  good  resolutions,  he 
was  soon  as  careless  as  ever,  and  in 
M.  de  Bernis  he  found  a  most  suit- 
able comrade  for  his  revels.    No  place 
seemed  sacred  in  his  joyous  eyes  ;  at 
a  wave  of  his  hand  even  the  convent 
parlour    became   a  ball-room,  and  he 
drank  the  cup  of  pleasure  unalloyed, 
until  suddenly  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of   the   State    Inquisitors.       To 
what  he  owed  this  awkward  courtesy 
is  uncertain,  for  his  own  account  is 
untrustworthy.       It   is    characteristic 
of   the    man    that,  brutally  frank    in 
all     else,     he     is     careful     to     con- 
ceal the  causes   of   his   many   impri- 
sonments, and  to    explain    tortuously 
his  frequent  expulsions  from  foreign 
capitals.      However,  he  declares  that 
Manuzzi,    a    spy   of    the    Inquisition, 
visiting    him    on    a    false    pretence, 
detected   on   his   bookshelves    certain 
books    and    manuscripts    which    dealt 
with  magic.     Though  he  indignantly 
protests  that   he   was   never   a  dupe 
himself,     Casanova    always    found   it 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  dabble 
with  the  occult  sciences,  and  this  time, 
if  we  may  believe  him,  he  paid  for  his 
taste.     A    few  days    after    Manuzzi's 
visit,    the    Great    Inquisitor    arrested 
Casanova    before    sunrise,    seized    his 
suspected    library,     which    contained 
such   works   as    the    ZECOR-BEN,    the 
CLAVICULA  SALAMONIS,  and  an   essay 
on    the    Planetary    Hours,    and    sent 
him  after  a  hasty  examination  to  the 
notorious  state  prison  of  Venice — the 
Leads.     His  cell  was  neither  elegant 
nor  commodious.     The   poor   window 
which  it   boasted  was    blocked   by   a 
huge    beam    placed   athwart,   and    its 
ceiling  was  so  low  that  Casanova  could 
not  stand  upright  within  it.     Worse 
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still,  it  was  infested  with  rats  and 
fleas.  Such  was  the  dungeon  in 
which  the  hero  was  forced  to  lay 
down  his  paduasoy  mantle,  his  beauti- 
ful new  coat,  his  hat  trimmed  with 
a  long  white  feather  and  Spanish 
point  lace,  like  a  strayed  reveller  in 
a  hovel.  The  surroundings  harmon- 
ised so  little  with  Casanova's  taste, 
that  he  felt  his  mind  totter.  When 
his  right  hand  touched  his  left, 
cold  and  numb  from  the  hardness  of 
the  boards  on  which  he  lay,  he 
thought  he  was  touching  the  hand  of 
a  dead  stranger.  In  his  own  words, 
"  what  was  true  appeared  false,  and 
what  was  false  appeared  true."  But 
like  a  brave  man  he  called  philosophy 
to  his  aid,  and  resolved  never  to 
surrender  the  hope  of  freedom  while 
life  was  in  him.  Nor  were  the  books 
with  which  an  indulgent  gaoler  pro- 
vided him  designed  to  cool  his  heated 
imagination.  THE  MYSTICAL  CITY, 
by  Maria  d'Agrada,  tortured  his  sleep 
with  extravagant  dreams,  which,  like 
the  man  of  letters  that  he  was,  he 
longed  to  put  upon  paper.  Yet  de- 
spite visions,  solitude,  and  vermin,  he 
preserved  his  courage,  and  instantly 
began  to  make  a  plan  of  escape.  His 
only  chance  was  to  pierce  the  floor  of 
his  cell,  and  where  were  the  instru- 
ments fit  for  so  difficult  an  enterprise  ? 
Here  again  luck  and  philosophy  aided 
him.  "  I  have  always  held,"  said  he, 
"  that  what  a  man  wants  to  do,  that 
he  will  do,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
but  he  must  begin  early,  for  after  a 
certain  age  fortune  forsakes  one,  and 
cannot  be  whistled  back." 

Casanova  was  but  thirty,  and  he  did 
not  whistle  in  vain.  One  day,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  a  large  cell  next  his 
own  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  take 
exercise,  he  espied  among  other  rubble 
an  iron  bar  and  a  piece  of  black  marble. 
Instinct  told  him  their  value  ;  yet 
when  he  first  concealed  them  among 
his  shirts  he  did  not  know  the  precise 


use  to  which  he  would  put  them.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  had 
made  a  long  octagonal  dagger  by  rub- 
bing the  bolt  upon  the  marble,  and 
with  this  implement  he  set  out  to 
bore  a  hole  in  the  floor.  After  saw- 
ing through  two  stout  boards,  he 
came  upon  a  layer  of  what  the  Vene- 
tians call  terrazzo  marmorin,  and 
was  in  despair,  until  he  remembered 
that  Hannibal  had  made  a  passage 
through  the  Alps  with  vinegar. 
Straightway  he  poured  the  vinegar 
from  his  salad  through  the  hole,  and 
with  excellent  effect.  The  omens,  too, 
were  propitious :  escape  seemed  within 
his  reach ;  and  then  the  blow  fell 
upon  him.  As  an  especial  favour, 
he  was  moved  to  pleasanter  quarters, 
and  not  only  was  all  his  work  made 
vain,  but  his  plot  was  revealed  to  his 
gaoler. 

Yet  he  was  undaunted.  He 
reduced  his  gaoler  to  silence  by 
threats  of  exposure,  and  speedily 
devised  another  plan.  Through  the 
gaoler's  mediation  he  had  exchanged 
books  with  a  fellow-prisoner,  a  monk 
named  Balbi,  and  the  two  not  only 
lent  or  borrowed  books,  but  presently 
began  a  correspondence.  Casanova, 
with  his  keen  sense  of  character,  soon 
summed  up  the  miserable  Balbi,  yet 
in  spite  of  the  monk's  stupidity  he 
determined  to  make  use  of  him.  He 
was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  this 
course,  because  escape  could  only  be 
made  from  Balbi's  cell,  and  he  con- 
veyed his  precious  dagger  to  the 
monk,  concealed  in  the  binding  of 
THE  VULGATE.  It  was  Balbi's  busi- 
ness not  only  to  pierce  the  floor  which 
divided  him  from  Casanova,  but  also 
to  make  a  passage  from  his  own 
cell  out  upon  the  roof.  The  monk 
set  to  work  in  fear,  and  Casanova, 
as  he  translated  an  ode  of  Horace, 
listened  in  jubilation  to  the  tapping 
overhead.  The  hero,  consulting  the 
ORLANDO  FURIOSO  as  to  the  time  of 
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his  escape,  had  pitched  upon  the  line, 
Fra  il  fin  tfottobre  e  il  capo  di 
novembre,  and  it  was  near  midnight 
on  October  31st  when  he  and  Balbi 
made  their  way  through  the  holes 
pierced  by  the  monk  on  to  the  roof. 
The  Inquisitors  were  in  the  country, 
and  the  gaolers  had  seized  the  chance 
of  a  carouse,  so  that  the  fugitives  had 
a  fair  start,  and  Casanova  surveyed 
the  city  from  a  gable  in  the  roof  with 
a  proud  satisfaction.  Two  hundred 
feet  in  front  were  the  cupolas  of 
St.  Mark's,  and  as  he  looked  out  upon 
the  church,  the  bell  struck  twelve. 
The  tag  from  Ariosto  came  to  his 
mind,  and  then  he  was  sure  that  suc- 
cess was  his.  But  there  was  many  a 
difficulty  still  unsolved.  To  enter  the 
garret  window  was  easy  enough,  and 
one  of  them  could  be  let  down  by  the 
cord  which  Casanova  had  made  of  his 
bed-clothes.  But  what  of  the  other  ? 
They  dared  neither  lose  their  cord  nor 
leave  so  obvious  a  clue.  Balbi,  of 
course,  insisted  upon  going  first,  and 
sanova  was  left  to  wander  alone 

rer  the  roof.  But  there  upon  a 
sort  of  terrace  he  found  that  which 
never  eludes  an  escaping  prisoner, — a 
ladder,  which,  with  infinite  toil,  he 
pushed  through  the  garret  window, 
and  so  descended.  He  found  himself 
in  a  vast  gallery,  and  then,  incapable 
of  further  effort,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber,  to  the  great  fear  and  disgust 
of  Balbi.  When  he  awoke  it  was 
five  o'clock,  and  outside  Venice  was 
beginning  to  stir.  Exploring  the 
gallery,  he  found  it  led  to  the  Ducal 
Chancery,  whence  they  emerged,  by 
ling  the  panels,  on  to  the  stair  - 
of  the  palace.  Between  them 

id  freedom  was  but  a  vast  door,  too 
mg  to  batter,  which  would  yield 

dy  to  the  porter's  key.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  put  a  bold  face 
upon  it,  and  setting  his  fine  hat 
trimmed  with  gold  Spanish  lace  on 
his  head,  Casanova  gazed  nonchalantly 


out  of  the  window.  He  attracted 
instant  attention ;  the  porter  fearing 
he  had  locked  in  a  senator  by  mistake, 
hastened  to  undo  the  door,  and  as  the 
door  turned  upon  its  hinges,  Casanova 
and  Balbi  fled  across  the  square  on  to 
the  quay,  and  before  the  signal  of 
alarm  could  be  given,  they  had  leapt 
into  a  gondola. 

Free  at  last,  Casanova  stood  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  good  fortune.  He 
was  proud  of  his  escape,  and  justly 
proud,  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
Moreover,  he  had  won  fame  as  well 
as  freedom.  Henceforth,  wherever 
he  went,  he  was  pointed  out  as  the 
notorious  Casanova  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Leads.  Kings  and  popes 
asked  him,  in  all  humility,  to  relate 
the  story  of  his  flight,  and  with  a 
characteristic  arrogance  he  was  wont 
to  put  them  off  with  an  excuse.  But 
he  was  never  tired  of  telling  the  tale 
to  his  friends,  and  he  told  it,  says 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  with  inimitable 
spirit  and  energy.  So,  gay  and  famous, 
he  wandered  up  and  down  the  world, 
always  suspected  of  this  crime  or  that, 
until  he  might  boast  that  he  had  been 
expelled  from  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Gambling  was  the  real  business  of  his 
life,  now  as  always,  and  none  ever 
showed  finer  courage  at  the  green 
table.  When  he  was  in  good  fortune 
he  kept  the  bank;  but  if  luck  frowned 
on  him,  he  did  not  disdain  to  punt 
with  the  most  reckless.  He  played 
to  win,  and  therefore  was  not  too 
scrupulous  in  the  handling  of  the 
cards.  Thackeray  borrowed  his  philo- 
sophy for  Barry  Lyndon,  and  it  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  :  "  Never 
cheat,  but  get  the  better  of  fortune." 
This  happy  end  may  be  "  attained  by 
some  happy  stroke  of  fortune,  some 
touch  of  dexterity,  independent  of 
luck  ;  "  and  Casanova  considered  that 
"a  prudent  player  can  make  use  of 
either  or  both  these  means,  without 
incurring  blame  or  being  taxed  with 
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cheating."  Nor  was  it  only  by  getting 
the  better  of  fortune  that  Casanova 
filled  his  pocket.  He  did  not  disdain 
the  immemorial  practice  of  the  decoy, 
and  with  Antonio  Croce's  wife  to 
attract  the  unwary,  that  Milanese 
scoundrel  and  Casanova  once  fleeced 
an  English  Jew  and  a  wealthy  Swede 
of  many  thousands.  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century  gambling  did 
more  than  fill  the  pocket;  it  took 
its  professors  into  the  best  company. 
Thus  it  was  through  the  cards  that 
Casanova  knew  Fox,  to  whom  he  once 
lent  fifty  louis,  which  the  statesman 
paid  him  back  years  afterwards  in 
London.  Through  the  cards,  also,  he 
encountered  the  Duke  de  Roseburi, 
that  diffident  youth  who  bowed  of tener 
than  he  spoke,  and  whom  Casanova 
only  once  saw  smile.  Though  gene- 
rally lucky  he  knew,  like  other  gam- 
blers, what  it  was  to  be  fleeced,  since 
fortune  sometimes  refuses  to  be  cor- 
rected ;  and  once,  when  he  broke  the 
bank  at  biribi,  he  was  paid  in  light 
coin,  for  passing  which  he  came  near 
to  imprisonment.  Yet  for  many  years 
he  had  no  other  means  of  livelihood 
than  magic  and  the  card-table,  and 
since  he  most  often  lived  in  splen- 
dour, it  is  evident  that  he  knew  how 
strokes  should  be  made  and  had  the 
courage  to  make  them. 

On  one  occasion  he  rose  to  heroism. 
It  was  at  Salsbach,  where  a  French- 
man, named  d'Entragues,  offered  him 
his  revenge  at  piquet.  Casanova  was 
indifferent,  and  complained  that  the 
Frenchman  always  gave  up  after  a 
brief  hour  of  play.  D'Entragues,  in 
anger,  pressed  his  adversary,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  first  who  left  the  table 
should  lose  fifty  louis.  This  was  a  bet 
after  Casanova's  heart,  and  he  eagerly 
accepted  it.  At  three  o'clock  they  sat 
down,  and  at  nine  d'Entragues  sug- 
gested supper.  4t  You  are  free  to  go," 
said  Casanova,  "but  I  shall  pocket 
the  hundred  louis."  They  played 


through  the  night,  and  when  the 
water-drinkers  appeared  at  six  in  the 
morning,  they  found  the  heroes  still 
absorbed.  Throughout  the  next  day 
they  faced  each  other  across  the  table 
with  no  other  food  than  chocolate  and 
a  cup  of  broth.  Casanova  boasts  that 
he  is  still  fresh,  and  declares  that 
his  adversary  "looks  like  a  dug-up 
corpse."  In  vain  their  friends  inter- 
vene. Obdurate  they  sit  through 
another  night,  until  at  nine  o'clock 
the  next  day  d'Entragues  rocks  in 
his  chair,  and  falls  fainting  to  the 
floor.  "  He  was  carried  to  bed,"  says 
Casanova  with  pride;  "I  gave  six 
louis  to  the  marker,  who  had  marked 
for  forty-two  hours,  put  my  gold  in 
my  pocket,  and  walked  down  to  the 
apothecary's.  I  then  went  to  bed 
and  slept  till  three."  It  is  superb; 
and  who  can  wonder  that  Casanova 
counted  this  conquest  of  d'Entragues 
among  his  loftiest  triumphs  ? 

When  the  cards  failed  him,  he  fell 
back  upon  magic,  and  here  he  was 
no  mean  rival  of  Cagliostro,  who  more 
than  once  crossed  his  path.  For  many 
years  he  lived  upon  the  amiable  credu- 
lity of  M.  de  Bragadin,  and  he  found 
Madame  D'Urfe  an  easier  and  yet  more 
profitable  dupe.  For  Casanova  she  was 
Semiramis,  and  he  was  her  Galtinarde. 
An  extravagant  vanity  persuaded  her 
that  she  was  an  adept,  and  Casa- 
nova befooled  her  with  flattery,  until 
she  obeyed  him  in  all  things,  and 
paid  whatever  price  he  chose  to  ask 
for  his  counsel.  For  many  years  he 
consoled  and  plundered  this  poor 
lady.  She  bought  him  out  of  prison, 
she  gave  him  jewels,  she  squandered 
money  on  him;  while  he  in  return 
conducted  a  correspondence  between 
her  and  the  moon,  and  as  a  final  act 
of  chicanery,  superintended  the  great 
metamorphosis,  whereby  she  was  to 
be  born  again  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 
This  masquerade  of  mysticism  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  age 
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which  respected  Cagliostro,  and  one 
knows  not  which  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, the  simplicity  of  Madame 
d'Urfd,  or  the  cold  shamelessness  of 
Casanova  who  set  down  the  facts 
with  no  more  than  a  word  of  apology. 
Yet  of  all  his  achievements  he  liked 
his  domination  of  Semiramis  the  least; 
and,  though  he  was  glad  enough  to 
swindle  his  "  poor  old  friend "  while 
she  lived,  her  death  by  an  overdose 
of  the  panacea  was  a  shock  to  more 
than  his  pocket.  But  in  dealing  with 
the  occult  sciences  Casanova  followed 
the  taste  of  the  time,  and  his  con- 
temporaries no  doubt  deemed  it  his 
worst  sin  that  he  pretended  to  a 
deeper  knowledge  than  he  possessed. 

And  of  this  pretence  Casanova 
was  always  guilty.  The  rapidity  of 
his  wit  enabled  him  to  pick  the 
brains  of  others  without  their  dis- 
covering the  theft.  When  he  came 
to  Paris,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  escape, 
he  cast  about  him  for  an  honest  live- 
lihood. M.  de  Bernis,  always  his 
friend,  urged  him  to  "invent  some- 
thing which  would  bring  money  into 
the  royal  coffers,"  and  gave  him  a 
letter  to  M.  de  Boulogne,  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Now,  Casanova 
knew  nought  of  finance,  but  he  told 
M.  de  Boulogne  unabashed  that  he 
had  "a  scheme  in  his  head  which 
would  enrich  the  king  by  the  interest 
on  a  hundred  millions."  Of  course 
he  had  nothing  of  the  sort  in  his 
head ;  but  when  M.  de  Boulogne 
innocently  remarked,  "I  know  of 
what  you  are  thinking,"  he  feigned 
surprise,  and  wisely  held  his  tongue. 
The  royal  financiers  were  less  astute, 
and  one  of  them,  handing  him  a  book 
said,  "There  is  your  project,  M. 
Casanova."  There  it  was  in  truth, — 
a  lottery,  and  M.  Casanova  hastened 
to  make  it  his  own.  Moreover,  if  he 
could  not  invent,  he  could  amend, 
and  a  few  suggestions  so  vastly  im- 
proved the  plan,  that  the  patient 


officials  readily  attributed  it  to  the 
man  who  knew  least  about  it.  The 
lottery  proving  successful,  Casanova 
was  clearly  marked  out  for  prefer- 
ment. He  was  sent  upon  a  secret 
mission  to  Dunkirk,  and  presently 
was  dispatched  to  Holland  to  dis- 
count the  royal  paper.  In  these 
enterprises  his  tireless  energy  and 
quick  intelligence  served  him  well, 
and  though  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
always  made  a  bad  spy,  he  had  a 
shrewd  head  for  business,  and  might 
have  died  a  rich  man  but  for  his 
spendthrift  habit.  But  even  in 
Holland  the  beauty  of  Esther  Hope 
charmed  him  more  than  her  father's 
money-bags,  for  after  all  love  was 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

No  man  was  ever  a  more  liberal 
lover.  The  image  of  M.  M.,  ex- 
quisite though  it  was,  could  not 
wholly  efface  the  subdued  beauty 
of  C.  C. ;  he  had  room  in  his  heart 
for  Pauline  and  Mile.  X.  C.  V.,  for 
Helene  and  Hedwige;  few  indeed 
were  the  ladies  over  whom  he  did 
not  shed  a  tear  of  sensibility  at 
parting.  He  loved  them  all,  but  he 
was  the  enemy  of  marriage,  and  he 
was  forced,  too  often  by  a  hard- 
hearted magistrate,  to  ride  away. 
Whether  they  loved  him  is  another 
question;  but  one  at  least,  the  peer- 
less Henriette,  remembered  him  to 
the  end,  and  tended  him  with 
devotion  when  he  lay  ill  and  broken 
in  Spain.  He  himself  was  com- 
placent in  good  and  evil  fortune. 
"My  vanity  was  excessive  in  those 
days,"  he  wrote,  looking  back  to 
his  brilliant  youth  with  pride.  "I 
considered  all  the  women  of  Europe 
one  vast  seraglio  destined  for  my 
pleasure."  But  despite  his  predilec- 
tion, he  was  no  mere  trifler,  no 
indolent  breaker  of  women's  hearts. 
Other  interests  claimed  him  and 
other  ambitions.  Like  all  the  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time,  he  cultivated 
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wit,     and     dabbled     in    scholarship. 
He    vaunted   his  power    of   repartee 
with  some  justice,  and  his  best  sallies 
are     at    once    quick    and    dignified. 
Moreover,   in    prison    and    out  of  it, 
he   had    always    been  a    student,  he 
had    read   books   and   written    them. 
In   his  old    age,    indeed,  he  became 
something    of    a    pedant,    and   bored 
the  Prince  de  Ligne   and  his  other 
friends  by  incessantly  quoting  Homer 
and   Horace,   both    of  whom   he  had 
translated.     But  his  genuine  interest 
in    humane     letters     is    everywhere 
evident    in    his    MEMOIRS,    and    he 
talked    with    poets   and    philosophers 
upon  equal  terms.     To  converse  with 
great  men  was,  in  truth,  his  constant 
pride,     and     in    his    pages    we    get 
glimpses  of  Rousseau    and    Voltaire, 
of  Helvetius  and  Winckelmann.     He 
held  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Rousseau, 
and    he    declined    to    call    his    own 
book  "  Confessions,"  because  that  title 
had    been    usurped    by    an    extrava- 
gant.    But   he    confesses    himself    a 
Voltairean,    and     boldly     exchanged 
pleasantries    with  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney.     Voltaire,  of  course,  got  the 
better  of    him,    for   which   Casanova 
cherished   an   enduring   spite  against 
him.     Yet    he  had  the  grace  to    be 
sorry  for  it  afterwards,  and  confessed 
that   had   it   not  been    for  Voltaire's 
satirical   habit,   he    would  have    con- 
sidered him  sublime.     Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising  that   this   link   between   the 
old  world  and  the   new  should  have 
declaimed  bitterly  against  Goethe  and 
Wieland,  whom  in  his  old  age  he  met 
at  Weimar.     What  pleasure,  indeed, 
could  a  hoary-headed  classic  take  in 
their  poetry  or  in  their  pompous  gos- 
pel of  romance?     He  neither  under- 
stood   their    language,    nor    patiently 
endured  their  influence.     So  he  left 
Weimar  in  a  rage,  and  solaced  himself 
by  remembering  the  sallies  of  Voltaire 
and  the  amiability  of  Haller. 

As  he  knew  the  great  men,  so  he 


knew  the   great  capitals   of    Europe. 
Always  a  wanderer,   he  regarded  all 
cities   as  his   home,  save   his   native 
Venice    which   he   might   not   enter. 
At   Berlin  he  was  granted  an  inter- 
view with    the    great    Frederic,    who 
offered  him  a  post  which  his  vanity 
could    not    accept.      At   Vienna   he 
was  snubbed  by  Joseph  the  Second, 
upon    whom    he    took     an     intrepid 
revenge.     "  I  do  not  like  people  who 
buy  titles,"  said  the  Emperor.     "And 
what    about    those    who    sell    them, 
Sire  1 "  replied  Casanova.     The  other 
Emperor,    Catherine   the   Great,    did 
not  stir  his  imagination,  and  he  left 
Russia   unappreciative,    the   more   so 
since  he  disliked  the  Russian  system 
of  gambling,  which  was  to  play  and 
not   pay.      In    Poland   he  enjoyed  a 
social   triumph,   until    his    duel    with 
Branecki  made  him  too  notorious,  and 
he    was    forced  once   more   to  fly  in 
disgrace.       But   nowhere   was   he  so 
happy  as  in  England.     He  liked  the 
"proud     islanders,"    the    beauty    of 
their    country,   the    solidity    of    their 
food,  and  the  excellence  of  their  roads. 
His  judgment  is  poles  apart  from  the 
judgment  of  the  French  tourists,  who 
visited    England    in    the    eighteenth 
century,  and  gave  vent  to  their  spleen 
in    angry   pamphlets.      Wherever  he 
went   he   was   well   received,    in   St. 
James's  as  in  the  City ;  he  discovered 
in    Madame  Cornelys,    the    Circe    of 
Soho    Square,   an   old  friend,  and  he 
attended  her  receptions  with  the  best 
of  the  aristocracy.     He  was  fascinated 
by    Lord    Pembroke's    delight    in   a 
fighting-cock,  and  by  the  rules  of  the 
Prize   Ring,   and  doubtless  he  would 
have  lived   very  happily  in    London, 
had  he  not  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
present    a   forged    bill    of    exchange. 
The  bill  was  none  of  his  forging,  so 
he  is  careful  to  tell  you,  but  it  was 
a  hanging  matter,  and  Casanova  was 
forced     to    take    refuge    across    the 
channel. 
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Thus  he  continued  his  life  of  ad- 
venture, until  he  was  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  then  by  great  good 
fortune  he  met  Count  Waldstein  in 
Paris.  Waldstein  charmed  with  his 
conversation,  affected  an  interest  in 
magic,  and  invited  him  to  his  house. 
"  Come  to  Bohemia  with  me,"  said 
he ;  "I  am  leaving  to-morrow,"  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  until  his 
death,  Casanova  was  librarian  at  Dux. 
Here  his  life  was  not  happy.  He 
was  bullied  (and  even  flogged)  by  an 
unsympathetic  house-steward,  and  his 
vanity  was  always  open  to  unin- 
tended affronts.  When  the  affront 
seemed  unbearable,  he  asked  for  an 
introduction  to  a  crowned  head  or  to 
a  Berlin  Jew,  borrowed  some  money, 
and  went  off.  But  he  always  re- 
turned, followed  by  bills  drawn  upon 
his  patron,  and  relieved  the  misery  of 
an  inactive  life  by  writing  comedies, 
or  telling  the  thrice-told  tale  of  his 
flight  from  Venice.  That  his  woes 
were  imagined  rather  than  real  is 
evident  from  the  sympathetic  de- 
scription of  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 
"  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  says  the 
Prince, 

that  he  was  content  to  live  quietly  in 
the  haven  of  refuge  that  the  kindness 
of  Waldstein  had  provided  for  him.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  a  storm ;  something  was  sure  to 
be  wrong  with  his  coffee,  his  milk,  his 
dish  of  macaroni,  which  he  insisted  on 
having  served  to  him  daily.  There  were 
constant  quarrels  in  the  house.  The 
cook  had  spoiled  his  polenta,  the  coach- 
man had  given  him  a  bad  driver  to  bring 
him  over  to  see  me,  the  dogs  had  barked 
all  night,  there  ha.d  been  more  guests 
than  usual,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
eat  at  a  side  table.  A  hunting-horn 
tortured  his  ear  with  discordant  sounds  ; 
the  priest  had  been  trying  to  convert 
him;  Count  Waldstein  had  not  said 
good-morning  to  him  first ;  the  soup,  out 
of  malice,  had  been  served  to  him  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold  ;  a  servant  had  kept 
him  waiting  for  his  wine  ;  he  had  not 
been  introduced  to  some  distinguished 


person  who  had  come  to  see  the  lance 
which  pierced  the  side  of  the  great  Wald- 
stein ;  the  Count  had  lent  somebody  a 
book  without  telling  him ;  a  groom  had 
not  touched  his  hat  to  him;  he  had 
spoken  in  German  and  had  not  been 
understood  ;  he  had  got  angry  and  people 
had  laughed  at  him. 

Such  were  the  small  grievances 
which  distressed  the  great  man,  who 
still  remembered  the  exploits  which 
had  astonished  half  Europe.  The 
truth  is,  his  vast  energy  chafed 
against  inaction,  and  his  talent  was 
not  satisfied  by  the  production  of 
little  plays  for  the  amusement  of  his 
patrons.  He  was  moreover  hope- 
lessly out  of  fashion.  He  was  like 
Bassompierre  when  he  came  out  of 
the  Bastille.  As  he  grew  old  a 
generation  arose  which  understood 
neither  his  manners  nor  his  costume. 
To  them  his  grave  stateliness  appeared 
as  ridiculous  as  his  cloth-of-gold  coat 
and  paste  buckles.  To  him  the  young 
were  all  Jacobins  who  forgot  the 
respect  due  to  rank  and  age.  The 
intolerable  dullness  of  his  life  was 
enlivened  by  the  composition  of  his 
memoirs,  which,  read  in  manuscript 
by  his  friends,  brought  him  fame 
even  in  his  life-time.  So  he  declined 
upon  a  premature  old  age,  preserving 
until  the  end  a  love  for  Venice  and 
a  pride  in  his  own  career.  "  I  have 
lived  a  philosopher  and  I  die  a 
Christian,"  were  his  last  words,  and 
they  are  evidently  characteristic  of 
the  most  abandoned  Pagan  of  his 
generation. 

Nemo  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit ; 
such  was  the  motto  which  Casanova 
chose  for  his  MEMOIRS,  and  he 
believed  in  his  self-knowledge  as 
confidently  as  in  his  candour.  When 
he  met  the  Marquis  d'Argens  at  Aix, 
that  famous  gossip  warned  him  not  to 
write  his  autobiography.  "  In  my 
intense  desire  to  write  the  truth," 
said  the  Marquis,  "I  have  made 
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myself  ridiculous."  The  warning 
fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  for  seven 
years  Casanova  did  his  best  to  tell 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth. 
He  spared  neither  himself  nor  his 
friends.  He  castigated  such  vices 
as  he  detected  in  himself  without 
mercy,  and  if  these  vices  were  few,  it 
was  because  his  moral  code  was  easy 
and  his  own.  From  one  end  of  his 
book  to  the  other  there  is  an  air  of 
frankness  which  is  irresistible.  He 
set  veracity  above  reputation,  and 
despite  his  arrogance  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  recount  the  snubs  and 
insults  put  upon  him.  When 

Kaunitz  with  superb  disdain  tells 
him  to  "go  and  sin  no  more  but  not 
in  Vienna,"  he  writes  it  down  with- 
out shame  or  comment.  When 
Voltaire  repulsed  his  attempt  at 
impertinence,  he  acknowledged  his 
defeat,  though  he  never  forgot  the 
affront.  Few  men,  especially  those 
who  have  known  the  glitter  of  high 
society,  will  cheerfully  record  that 
the  policeman's  hand  is  always  on 
their  shoulder.  Yet  Casanova  re- 
members every  lettre  de  cachet,  every 
hasty  order  to  cross  a  frontier,  that 
ever  he  received.  As  has  been  said, 
his  only  reticence  touches  the  cause 
of  his  frequent  expulsions.  His 
candour,  then,  we  may  accept  with- 
out reserve.  His  self-knowledge  is 
not  quite  so  certain.  No  doubt  he 
made  a  valiant  attempt  to  under- 
stand his  career  and  its  motives ;  no 
doubt  he  was  scrupulously  veracious 
according  to  his  lights.  But  he  was 
not  a  realist,  like  Samuel  Pepys, 
writing  always  with  his  eye  on  the 
object.  He  did  not  confide  such 
secrets  to  his  note-book  as  most  men 
dare  not  whisper  to  themselves. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  a 
romantic  turn,  and  he  saw  with 
perfect  justice  that  his  life  contained 
the  material  of  a  dozen  novels. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  his  book  long 


after  he  had  mingled  in  the  fray, 
and  seen  through  the  mist,  which  in 
his  eyes  always  overhung  Dux,  the 
adventures  of  his  youth  perhaps  ap- 
peared too  brightly  coloured.  For, 
above  all,  his  book  is  the  book  of 
an  old  man,  looking  back  with  pride 
upon  the  past,  and  seeing  the  old 
enchantments  through  the  entranc- 
ing glass  of  time.  Again  and  again 
he  regrets  his  vanished  prowess  in 
small  things  or  in  great.  Once,  he 
confesses,  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  ship-biscuit, — surely  not  a  vicious 
taste  ;  but  in  those  days,  "  I  had 
thirty  sound  teeth,"  he  writes,  "  than 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  whiter  or  finer.  I  have  but  two 
left  now."  That  is  a  cry  from  the 
heart.  Again,  when  he  is  describ- 
ing the  charms  of  M.  M.  and  his 
own  ascendency  over  that  beautiful 
nun :  "  Dear  reader,"  says  he,  "  be 
patient  with  me,  who  am  to-day  only 
the  shadow  of  the  gay,  the  fascinat- 
ing, the  dashing  Casanova  that  was. 
I  love  to  dwell  on  memories  of  myself." 
Thus,  when  we  estimate  his  self-know- 
ledge, we  must  take  this  love  of  old 
memories  into  account.  In  brief,  if 
he  did  not  describe  himself  always  as 
he  was,  he  loyally  pictured  his  youth 
as  it  appeared  to  his  age,  and  we  can 
ask  no  more  than  this  of  any  ancient 
chronicler. 

Concerning  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  his  book  he  wrote  with  perfect 
candour.  Dividing  the  world  into 
two  parties,  "  the  one,  and  by  far 
the  greater,  composed  of  ignorant  and 
superficial  men,  and  the  other  of  deep 
thinkers,"  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
deep  thinkers  alone,  and  is  confident 
that  they  will  appreciate  his  veracity. 
Nor  has  he  any  doubt  as  to  the  moral 
value  of  his  work.  "If  ever  I  am 
read,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  not  pervert 
any  one's  mind  ;  to  do  so,  at  least,  is 
far  from  being  my  object ;  but  my 
experience,  my  vices,  my  virtues,  my 
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principles,  may  be  of  use  to  some  who 
know,  like  the  bee,  how  to  extract 
honey  from  all  sorts  of  flowers." 
This  judgment  of  the  book  is  not 
unfair.  No  one,  not  already  per- 
verse, could  be  perverted  by  its  gay 
and  humorous  romance,  and  for  those 
who  will  read  it  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
it  presents  such  a  picture  of  the  time 
as  it  is  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 

Casanova  has  drawn  his  own  char- 
acter both  incidentally  and  of  set 
purpose ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
understand.  Opposing  qualities  jostle 
one  another  in  his  temperament,  and 
he  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  mere 
blackguard.  Adventurer  and  pedant, 
cynic  and  sentimentalist,  he  mixed 
his  virtues  and  his  vices  with  a  care- 
less liberality.  The  card -sharper  is 
not  a  rare  actor  upon  the  stage  of 
life,  but  when  was  there  a  card- 
sharper  other  than  Casanova  who 
bored  his  companions  with  quotations 
from  the  classics'?  Again,  though 
Casanova  is  shameless  in  the  con- 
fession of  what  are  commonly  known 
as  vices,  he  was  a  true  sentimen- 
talist to  whom  things  were  always 
more  than  they  seemed,  and  who  was 
ever  ready  to  shed  a  sympathetic  tear 
over  the  misfortunes  of  others.  To 
solve  the  puzzle  is  to  answer  the 
riddle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  short  of  that  vast  enterprise,  the 
man's  own  portrait  offers  a  partial 
solution.  The  hungry  eye,  the  hawk- 
like nose,  the  savagely  determined 
chin  indicate  the  selfish  necessity  of 
acquisition  and  enjoyment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high  receding  fore- 
head bears  witness  at  once  to  intellect 
and  fatuity.  To  discuss  his  morals 
were  an  idle  task,  since  morals  shift 
with  time  and  place,  and  since  Casa- 
nova by  confessing  what  he  deemed 
his  worst  fault  has  clearly  revealed 
his  own  code.  When  he  was  at 
Barcelona  he  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  tell  a  ruffian,  named  Faiture,  all 


that  he  knew  concerning  the  ante- 
cedents of  Manucci,  a  Venetian  who 
had  befriended  him.  He  declared 
that  Manucci  had  no  right  to  the 
name  he  bore,  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
masquerading  under  a  false  title. 
His  motive  was  not  infamous  since, 
as  he  confesses,  he  betrayed  his 
friend  without  malice  and  for  the 
mere  love  of  babbling;  but  Faiture, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  black- 
mailed Manucci,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Casanova  was  too  ashamed 
to  ask  forgiveness.  Such,  in  his  eyes, 
was  the  worst  crime  he  ever  com- 
mitted. All  his  infidelities  to  women, 
all  the  deceits  which  he  had  practised 
upon  the  innocent,  all  the  corrections 
which  he  had  administered  to  fortune, 
are  forgotten  in  this  one  supreme  act 
of  treachery.  He  bore  Manucci  no 
ill-will :  the  wrong  he  did  him  was 
merely  the  effect  of  carelessness ;  yet 
he  bowed  his  head  in  dishonour,  and 
thus  bowing  his  head  interpreted  for 
all  men  his  code  of  morals. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  a  man  of  vast 
energy  and  tireless  enterprise,  to  whom 
nothing  came  amiss,  and  though  he 
bore  patiently  the  affronts  incident 
to  his  career,  he  was  ready  enough 
to  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  his 
honour.  For  such  as  offended  him  he 
had  the  famous  lunge  that  never  failed, 
and  he  thought  that  he  won  the  spurs 
of  knighthood  by  running  a  Polish 
general  through  the  belly.  But  he 
was  not  one  to  kick  against  the 
pricks ;  he  revered  the  majesty  of  the 
law ;  he  praised  the  English  because 
an  English  malefactor  accepted  arrest 
at  the  hands  of  a  single  soldier ;  and 
he  obeyed  without  a  murmur  the 
mandate  of  superior  force.  Withal, 
he  showed  until  the  end  his  lack  of 
breeding.  Morals  apart,  he  was  never 
a  gentleman,  though  he  declared  that 
he  had  learned  to  behave  as  one. 
Yet  despite  a  certain  coarseness  of 
nature,  he  was  as  devoted  to  humane 
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letters  as  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries. After  a  full  pocket  he  best 
loved  intelligence.  "I  hate  fools  so 
bitterly,"  he  said,  "  that  I  feel  myself 
degraded  in  a  fool's  company."  The 
Prince  de  Ligne  declared  that  it  was 
only  his  comedies  which  were  not 
comic,  only  his  philosophical  works 
in  which  there  was  no  philosophy, 
and  in  truth  philosophy  tempered  the 
whole  comedy  of  his  life.  He  was 
vain,  yet  his  vanity  was  accessible  to 
humour,  and  he  claimed  the  title  of 
Seingalt  as  his  own  because  he  was 
the  author  of  it.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  finer  shades,  the  subtler  flavours 
of  life.  "  I  like  highly-spiced  dishes," 
he  said,  "macaroni  made  by  a  Nea- 
politan cook,  the  olla  podrida  of  Spain, 
fine,  white  salt  cod  from  Newfound- 
land, high  game,  and  strong  cheese." 
His  morals  and  his  temperament  re- 
resembled  his  palate,  and  there  are  still 
those  who  think  his  MEMOIRS  as  highly 
spiced  as  the  dishes  which  he  loved. 

Detractors    have    unjustly   denied 
the  authenticity  of  his  book.     Yet  it 


is  proclaimed  genuine  on  every  page. 
Its  very  inaccuracies  are  an  undesigned 
argument  in  its  favour,  since  the  forger 
makes  it  his  first  care  to  verify  his 
dates.  Again  the  evidence  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  is  clear  and  irre- 
fragable. He  read  the  MEMOIRS  in 
the  hero's  own  lifetime,  and  most 
wisely  appreciated  them.  The  letter 
which  Casanova  addressed  to  the 
Prince  de  Courland,  and  which  he 
printed  in  his  book,  was  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Bastille,  as  eloquent 
proof  of  the  Venetian's  veracity,  and 
a  hundred  other  arguments  may  be 
adduced  in  his  favour.  Indeed  only 
those  who  believe  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays,  and  that  no  one 
else  wrote  anything,  will  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  Casanova's  MEMOIRS, 
which  are  the  vivid  presentment  of  a 
reckless  adventurer,  and  which  brilli- 
antly illustrate  their  author's  cynical 
and  ingenious  theory  that  the  chain 
of  events  is  always  independent  of 
conduct. 

CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
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POETRY  appeals  primarily  to  the 
uneducated.  If  THE  ODYSSEY  had 
been  produced  in  an  age  that  was 
cursed  with  a  knowledge  of  printing, 
the  adventures  of  Ulysses  would 
certainly  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  prose.  For  the  accurate 
description  of  the  authentic  doings 
of  that  hero,  poetry  was  the  worst 
of  all  possible  media.  Conceive  a 
history  of  the  Boer  War  written  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  in  his  most 
admirable  style,  and  realise  the  im- 
pression it  would  give  to  New 
Zealanders  even  two  thousand  years 
hence  !  Mr.  Austin's  muse  would 
unintentionally  mislead  the  most 
analytical  New  Zealander  (with 
German  commentatorial  blood  in  his 
veins)  on  a  thousand  and  one  points. 

The  siege  of  Ilium  lasted  some- 
what longer  than  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  but  Homer  was  forced  to  tell 
his  history  in  verse.  Had  he  told 
it  in  prose  every  line  of  it  would 
have  been  forgotten  centuries  before 
Pisistratus  undertook  the  editing  of 
THE  ILIAD.  In  doing  this,  Homer 
did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  His  re- 
sponsibility has  been  discounted  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Some  of  his  admirers 
have  urged  that  he  (or  the  Homer 
Syndicate)  was  blind.  They  have 
instanced  the  case  of  Milton  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  Homer,  but 
there  is  really  nothing  in  the  argu- 
ment. Milton  could  just  as  easily 
have  dictated  PARADISE  LOST  in  prose 
as  in  verse ;  but  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  there  would  have  been  no 
market  for  his  theme  in  prose. 
PARADISE  LOST  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, history,  whereas  THE  ILIAD, 


more  or  less  strictly,  is  ;  and  every 
word  of  THE  ODYSSEY  was  intended 
to  be  absolutely  true.  The  cases 
therefore  are  not  parallel,  and  the 
fact  that  Milton  had  trouble  with 
his  eyes  is  no  excuse  for  him. 
Indeed  the  fact  of  his  blindness 
undoubtedly  improved  his  poetry. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  test 
of  poetry  is  the  spoken  word  in  its 
musical  relations ;  the  voice  should 
be  the  medium,  the  ear  the  critic. 
Unless  Homer's  blindness  (and  even 
his  existence)  be  a  myth,  he  owed 
much  of  the  majestic  movement  of 
his  verse  to  this  physical  infirmity. 
He  had  to  recite  his  poem  in  a 
medium  that  he  could  himself  re- 
member, and  that  his  audience  could 
remember,  and  transmit  to  their 
children's  children,  to  Pisistratus, 
and  to  us. 

Homer,  therefore,  is  not  to  blame, 
but  Yirgil  is.  He  was  an  educated 
man  catering  for  an  educated  public, 
and  he  had  a  true  story  to  tell;  but 
instead  of  describing  accurately,  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Froude  or  of 
Mr.  George  Moore,  how  JEneas  was 
carried  off  by  Venus  when  he  had 
been  wounded  by  Diomede,  he  gives 
us  a  version  of  the  whole  thing  which 
is  fantastically  coloured,  and  prob- 
ably entirely  untrue.  The  actual 
date  of  ^neas's  fatal  encounter  with 
the  Rutulians  is  not  mentioned,  though 
the  date  should  surely  be  as  inter- 
esting as  any  date  can  ever  be.  And 
there  are  other  blemishes  in  Virgil, 
which  are  indirectly  Homer's  fault, 
though  the  Latin  poet  in  a  measure 
realised  his  own  share  of  responsi- 
bility. And  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
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in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  he  really  wrote 
his  epitaph  : 

Mantua  nie  genuit,   Calabri    rapuere, 

tenet  nunc 

Parthenope.      Cecini    pascua,   rura, 
duces. 

Ashamed  of  his  preposterous  misuse 
of  poetry,  at  the  last  he  could  only 
boast  that  he  was  a  Mantuan,  that  he 
had  been  worth  plundering  by  the 
Calabrians,  that  he  had  seen  Naples 
and  died  there.  Then  comes  the 
terrible  confession  :  "I  sang  of  pas- 
tures, fields,  and  heroes."  He  states 
his  literary  crimes  in  the  order  of 
their  heinousness.  Surely  he  could 
not  forgive  himself  for  writing  a 
treatise  on  agriculture  in  poetry. 
Conceive  a  Bradshaw  in  blank  verse ! 
Would  any  reader  ever  catch  a  train  ? 
The  moribund  Virgil  was  horribly 
ashamed  of  THE  GEORGICS.  And  it 
is  doubtful  whether  even  at  this  late 
moment  any  schoolboy  can  ever  for- 
give him.  FOR  THE  ^ENEID  he  had 
ample  precedent  in  the  misdeeds  of 
the  great  Greek,  and  this  error  he 
therefore  minimised.  The  Latin  poet 
was  not  naturally  a  bad  man,  but 
ambition  was  his  undoing. 

Yirgil  (who  was  not  blind  and 
knew  how  to  write)  wanted  to  beat 
Homer  in  his  own  field.  Whether  or 
not  he  succeeded  is  still  a  subject  on 
which  the  most  scholarly  among  us  are 
liable  to  debate,  and  which  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon,  in  this  paper  to 
decide.  But  this  much  is  certain ; 
the  ambition  of  Virgil  established  the 
use  of  poetry  for  the  highest  purpose, 
— the  recording  of  fact. 

Once  recognised  in  that  capacity, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  verse  has 
been  misused  for  every  available 
object,  from  the  services  of  the  Church 
and  the  cult  of  a  mistress  to  the 
propagation  of  indecency  and  the  sale 
of  soap.  The  literature  of  the  world 


has  been  warped  by  verse.     That  the 
greatest     plays     should     have    been 
written    in    metrical    form    was,    of 
course,    inevitable;    for   it   has   only 
been     within     comparatively     recent 
years  that  any  appreciable  proportion 
of  the  theatrical  profession  has  been 
drawn    from    the    educated    classes. 
The    illiterate    can    readily    commit 
poetry  to  memory,  while  their  recol- 
lection of  prose  is,  of  course,  inaccurate. 
But  the  educational  system  that  pre- 
vails in  our  day  has  happily  hounded 
poetry  out  of  most  of  those  domains 
on  which  it  had  encroached.     Though 
the    Nonconformist    conscience   is    a 
power  in  the  land,  Martin  Tupper  is 
scarcely    read    in    Northamptonshire, 
and  for  the  maudlin  maxims  of  Owen 
Meredith  there  is  no  demand  at  all. 
Even  the  best  poetry,  poetry  employed 
in  its  most  nearly  legitimate  and  per- 
fect form,  is  not  read.    It  would  seem 
that  the  average  stockbroker  is  perhaps 
the  most  typical  figure  of  an  English- 
man   that    the    century   is    evolving. 
He   is    a   person    who,   of   necessity, 
takes     interest    in    all    things    that 
happen    on   the    earth.       He   is   by 
nature   an   individual   of    keen    per- 
ception, with  his  hand  on  the  pulse 
of    things    as   they   are.      Does    the 
average    stockbroker    ever    spend    a 
quiet  evening  with  Chaucer  1    Never  ! 
Is  there  among  us  now  any  man  who 
follows  a  learned   and    remunerative 
profession  (save  that  of  letters,  if  they 
can  rightly  be  included  in  the  phrase) 
who  ever  spends  a  quiet  evening  with 
Chaucer?     These    questions    are,    in 
truth,  rhetorical  and  redundant.     If 
a    stockbroker    were    surprised  by    a 
client  in    the  act  of    reading  poetry 
the  client  would  most  probably  close 
his  account. 

Barristers,  again,  must  have  a 
technical  knowledge  of  all  that  is  of 
interest  to  humanity.  Until  such 
time  as  the  barrister  drinks  the 
waters  of  Lethe  on  becoming  a  judge 
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he  is  familiar  with  the  frailties  of  life. 
The  case  of  an  equity  lawyer  is,  of 
course,  different.  He  aims  at  an 
Archimidean  seclusion  in  his  par- 
ticular Court  of  Chancery.  At  the 
capture  of  Syracuse  Archimedes,  who 
was  intent  on  a  diagram  that  he  had 
traced  in  the  sand,  did  not  realise 
that  his  country  had  been  captured. 
When  his  throat  was  cut  by  a  Roman 
soldier  he  probably  regarded  the 
matter  as  a  clumsy  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life.  Were  a  Chancery 
barrister  bludgeoned  to  death  by  an 
irate  client  he  would  certainly  give 
no  thought  to  the  absurd  procedure 
of  a  layman. 

Who  then  reads  poetry  ?  Children 
read  poetry,  children,  and  people  with 
the  intellects  of  children,  only. 

Here  is  the  proof.  What  is  the 
best  known  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ?  JACK  AND  JILL.  When  did 
we  read  the  poem?  Of  late  years? 
In  middle  life  ?  On  our  honeymoon  ? 
No ;  as  children  it  was  that  we  read 
JACK  AND  JILL.  Why  is  it  that  we 
know  the  poem  so  well  ?  Do  we  like 
it  ?  I  think  not.  But  I  will  write 
it  down  (from  memory)  and  form  an 
unbiassed  opinion. 

Jack  and  Jill 

Went  up  a  hill 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water. 

Jack  fell  down 

And  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

No,  I  do  not  like  it.  Though  it  is 
the  only  complete  poem  that  has 
burnt  itself  into  my  memory,  I  do 
not  really  care  for  it.  Water  and 
after  scarcely  seem  to  be  good  rhymes. 
Of  course  the  work  has  dramatic 
merit ;  there  is  a  beginning,  a  climax, 
and  a  catastrophe ;  but  regarding  it 
as  a  study  of  character,  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  dolts.  The  summit  of 
the  smallest  hill  is  an  unlikely  place 
for  the  discovery  of  water.  Still,  one 


sees  the  ascendancy  of  the  male  mind 
over  the  woman.  It  was  Jack's  idea 
to  go  up  the  incline  in  search  of  the 
water,  and  Jill  (with  a  view  no  doubt 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  society,) 
humoured  Jack  in  his  quest.  But 
here  comes  the  great  flaw  in  the  poem. 
Some  catastrophe  occurs,  resulting  in 
disaster  to  Jack.  What  is  the  cata- 
strophe which  causes  him  to  fall  down? 
We  are  not  told ;  our  author  is  as 
vague  as  Virgil.  However,  after  the 
fall  of  Jack,  Jill  pursued  a  similar 
course.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  why 
Jill  should  have  fallen  down  merely 
because  Jack  did.  A  prudent  Jill 
(and  we  know  nothing  against  this 
lady)  would,  one  would  think,  have 
taken  example  by  the  disaster  of  her 
friend  and  walked  delicately.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  case  of  feminine  devotion 
and  respect.  The  man  sought  water 
on  a  hill-top ;  the  devoted  lady 
followed  ;  evil  overtook  him,  and  she 
shared  it.  Jill,  a  modest,  retiring 
maid,  did  not  tumble  first  when  the 
moment  for  tumbling  arrived ;  she 
came  tumbling  after.  This  is  all  that 
I  can  see  in  the  poem.  Frankly  I 
do  not  like  it.  I  regret  that  I  have 
learnt  it ;  I  shall  not  let  my  children 
learn  it  ;  the  thing  is  stupid  and, 
I  say  again,  vaguer  than  Virgil,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  do  any  good. 
And  yet  it  is  the  best  known  poem 
in  the  English  language. 

That  poetry  should  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  love  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  my  thesis. 
Its  use  for  this  purpose  is,  indeed, 
an  argument  in  favour  of  my  case. 
Persons  who  are  very  much  in  love 
call  one  another  by  names  taken 
from  the  animal  kingdom  or  borrowed 
from  bird  life.  Kitten  is  a  popular 
term  of  endearment ;  men  have  been 
known  to  address  women  of  their 
heart  as  pigeons  and  as  doves.  In 
a  condition  of  mind  that  even  in 
our  day  permits  such  extraordinary 
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nomenclature,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  lovers 
less  erudite  than  those  of  our  time 
expressed  their  sentiments  in  metrical 
form. 

Even  as  late  as  1570  a  poet  under 
the  name  of  Menaphon  produced  this 
poem  for  the  use  of  contemporary 
lovers. 

Through  the  shrubs,  as  I  did  crack 
For  my  lamb's  little  ones, 
'Mongst  many  pretty  ones, 
Nymphs,    I    mean,    whose    hair    was 
black 

As  the  crow ; 

Like  the  snow 

Her  face  and  brows  shined,  I  ween. 
I  saw  a  little  9ne, 
A  bonny  pretty  one, 
As  bright,  buxom,  and  as  sheen 

As  was  she 

On  my  knee. 

Such  merry  little  ones  ! 

Such  fair-faced  pretty  ones  ! 

As  dally  in  love's  chief est  Harms. 

Such  was  mine, 

And  those  grey  eyne 

Made  me  love.     I  'gan  to  woo 

This  sweet  little  one 

This  soft  pretty  one. 
I  woo'd  hard  a  day  or  two 

Till  she  bad, 

"  Be  not  sad  ! 

Woo  no  more  I    I  am  thine  own, 
Thy  dearest  little  one, 
Thy  truest  pretty  one." 
Thus  was  faith  and  firm  love  shown, 

As  behoves 

Tender  loves. 

Nothing  surely  could  be  more  child- 
like, more  tender  than  this. 

Here,  again,  is  a  quotation  from 
another  innocent  and  babyish  poem 
written  in  1790.  It  is  called  NEVER 
Too  LATE  and  its  author  is  not 
known.  The  little  French  lines, 
which  come  as  a  refrain  must  have 
been  singularly  effective. 

Thine  eyes,  like  flames  of  holy  fires, 
(N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ?) 
Burn  all  my  thoughts  with  sweet  de- 
sires 


(Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me, 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ?) 


It  delighted  the  women  of  that 
period,  and  it  is  a  good  example  of 
the  naive  childishness  of  real  poetry, 
and  of  my  theory  that  it  is  essentially 
an  infantine  art.  It  is  a  historic  fact 
that  all  literature  is  in  its  origin 
poetic.  The  very  laws  of  early 
peoples  are  found  in  metrical  forms, 
and  all  history  is  in  its  beginning 
more  or  less  legendary  song.  Poetry 
indeed  lies  at  the  very  root  of  early 
literature.  The  first  kind  was  the 
pastoral  or  idyllic  poetry.  This  re- 
lated simply  to  the  scenery,  senti- 
ment, and  incidents  of  shepherd  life, 
and  as  pastoral  employment  was  the 
very  earliest  form  of  human  labour, 
the  pastoral  is  probably,  the  initial 
form  of  organised  poetry.  There 
were  first  the  IDYLLS  of  Theocritus, 
imitated  later  by  Yirgil  in  his  BUCO- 
LICS, though  by  his  time  increasing 
artificiality  had  rendered  the  pastoral 
further  removed  from  nature,  and 
more  suggestive  of  Dresden-china 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  than 
of  horny-handed  husbandry.  Then 
there  was  lyric  poetry,  which,  as 
its  name  suggests,  was  first  sung, 
literally,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  lyre.  But  how  different  were  the 
early  poems  such  as  those  that  I 
have  quoted  with  their  babyish  lisp- 
ings,  from  the  decadent  erudite  affec- 
tation of  the  modern  minor  poet ! 
He  usually  chooses  metrical  exotic 
forms,  such  as  ballades,  villanelles, 
and  triolets.  But  where  a  woman  or 
girl  of  the  sixteenth  century  could 
not  resist  such  verse  as  Menaphon's 
the  contemporary  lady  will  have  none 
of  contemporary  poetry.  Education 
has  killed  it.  Women  who  are 
wooed  in  poetry  tactfully  compel  the 
lover  to  break  off  the  engagement, 
and  then  sue  him  for  breach  of  pro- 
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mise  of  marriage.  Of  course,  if  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  can  quote  a  single 
line  of  poetry  directed  at  his  client 
by  the  defendant  he  recovers  thump- 
ing damages  in  Red  Lion  Square. 

Even  for  songs  the  use  of  poetry 
has  for  some  time  been  abandoned,  and 
words,  any  sort  of  words,  have  been 
employed  instead.  The  lyric  of  all 
others  that  has  affected  most  senti- 
mentally the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  was  a  simple  anecdote  called 
AFTER  THE  BALL.  What  occurred 
was  this.  A  gentleman  at  a  dance 
received  a  request  from  his  betrothed, 
worded  thus :  /  ivish  some  water  ; 
leave  me  alone.  The  gentleman  has- 
tened to  comply  with  her  desire,  and 
on  his  return, 

There  stood  a  man 

Kissing  my  sweetheart  as  lovers  can. 

Down  fell  the  glass,  pet, 

Broken,  that's  all, 

Just  as  my  heart  was 

After  the  ball. 

The  engagement,  of  course,  came  to 
an  end  at  once,  and  eventually  the 
lady,  who  had  never  been  allowed  to 
make  any  explanation  of  the  episode 
in  the  ballroom,  died.  The  strange 
man  who  had  behaved  so  strangely 
at  the  dance  maintained  silence 
through  long  years.  The  unfortunate 
lover  was  true  to  the  memory  of  the 
defunct  and  lived  a  bachelor  to  a 
ripe  and  uneventful  old  age. 

One  day  a  letter 
Came  from  that  man ; 
He  was  her  brother, 
The  letter  ran. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  veracity  of  the  statement. 
No  sane  man  would  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  suddenly  write  to  a 
complete  stranger  explaining  that 
he  had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of 
kissing  his  own  family  in  public 
ballrooms  unless  he  was  telling  the 
absolute  truth. 

No.  520. — VOL.  LXXXVII. 


THE  BELLE  OP  NEW  YORK  was 
perhaps  more  strikingly  successful 
than  any  musical  piece  produced  in 
London  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  play  opens  with  this  statement : 

When  a  man  is  twenty-one 
Let  him  drin^:  hot  rum. 

As  a  precept  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  fallacious ;  as  a  prescription, 
medical  men  assure  me  that  it  has 
not  the  slightest  value ;  as  poetry  I 
refrain  from  judging  it.  But  after 
producing  this  strikingly  original 
couplet  the  author  seems  to  have 
found  that  his  poetical  vein  was 
exhausted. 

With  patriotic  songs  any  suggestion 
of  poetry  is  held  to  be  fatal  to  success. 
For  instance 

Oh,  listen  to  the  band  ! 
How  merrily  they  play ! 
"Oh,  don't  you  think  it  grand  ?  " 
Hear  ev'rybody  say. 

The  astounding  thing  is  that  anybody 
sang  it ;  and  yet  everybody  did. 

But  the  climax  of  futility  was 
reached  in  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE 
QUEEN.  Apparently  a  mass-meeting 
of  Britons  had  been  called  together 
with  a  view  to  "  loyally  declaim  about 
the  way  we  ruled  the  waves."  The 
world  at  large  seems  not  unnaturally 
to  have  heard  of  this  strange  gather- 
ing and  to  have 

Wondered  why  we  sang, 
And  some  have  learnt  the  reason  why ; 
But    we're    forgetting    it,    and    we're 
letting  it 

Fade  away  and  gradually  die. 

Apparently,  however,  some  instructor 
or  inspector  in  lunacy  addressed  the 
meeting  and  explained  why  it  was 
that  "  England  is  Master."  The 
reason  is  briefly  this  : 

"It's  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  my 
lads," 
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said  he  to  the  pupils  or  patients, 

"  Who've  been,  my  lads — who're  seen, 
my  lads  " — 

Been  what  ?  Seen  where  ?  The 
speaker  then  went  on  to  state  that 
when  any  question  arose  in  ordinary 
conversation  as  to  why  we've  always 
won,  or,  this  debatable  proposition 
being  admitted  as  to  the  receipt  for 
the  same,  the  proper  but  highly  in- 
convenient course  was  to 

Proudly  point  to  every  one 

Of  England's  soldiers  of  the  Queen. 

Had  not  Mr.  Leslie  Stuart,  who  com- 
posed an  intensely  spirited  tune  to 
these  words  realised  the  public  dis- 
taste for  poetry,  he  would  surely  have 
suppressed  the  fact  that  his  admirable 
music  had  inspired  in  him  such 
peculiar  literature. 

Mr.  Lionel  Monckton,  another  of 
our  most  popular  composers,  shares 
the  indisputable  view  of  Mr.  Stuart. 
Though  Mr.  Monckton  has  at  his 
command  the  services  of  Mr.  Adrian 
Ross,  who  writes  the  most  delightful 
lyrics,  he  does  not  trouble  to  employ 
them.  And  how  right  he  is  !  The 
rhymes  of  Mr.  Ross  hamper  the 
composer  and  irritate  the  public.  Mr. 
Monckton,  therefore,  dashes  off  some- 
thing which  gives  more  scope  to  his 
musical  genius,  but  to  which,  of 
course,  Mr.  Ross  could  never  have 
put  his  name. 

Maisie  is  a  daisy, 

Maisie  is  a  dear, 

Some  girls  are  so  uncertain 

When  they  do  a  bit  of  flirting, 

But  Maisie  gets  right  there. 

That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Mr.  Monckton  wanted  ;  and  the 
public  wanted  it  too.  There  were 
many  charming  songs  in  the  MESSEN- 
GER BOY  written  by  Mr.  Ross  and 
composed  by  Mr.  Monckton,  but  the 


Maisie  muddle  was  the  success  of  the 
play.  As  a  psychologic  study  of  a 
certain  type  of  non-existent  woman 
it  appealed  directly  to  the  public 
imagination. 

Besides  Mr.  Ross  we  have  with  us 
Captain  Basil  Hood  and  Mr.  Mostyn 
Turtle  Piggott  who  write  humorous 
verses,  not  considerably  inferior  to 
those  of  Calverly  and  Gilbert;  but 
they  plough  lonely  furrows,  and  few 
indeed  are  the  elect  who  applaud  the 
grace  of  the  ploughing.  The  lyric 
poet  of  to-day  seeks  to  supply  a  want 
which  is  not  felt.  Even  after  a  good 
dinner  good  verse  set  to  good  music 
is  antipathetic  to  the  playgoer. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  edu- 
cated and  utilitarian  public  has  no 
use  for  poetry  in  any  of  its  various 
forms.  The  highest  form  of  pictorial 
art  is  found  in  the  picture  that  is  not 
primarily  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  that 
has  some  conspicuous  tendency  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  the  nation,  or  to 
instruct  it  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  some  bygone  age.  In  a 
word,  a  picture  should  tend  to  lower 
the  School  Board  rate.  The  presen- 
tation of  a  lad  carrying  a  younger 
brother  through  a  field  of  corn  in- 
culcates fraternal  affection  ;  it  is 
therefore,  no  matter  the  faultiness  of 
its  chiaroscuro,  a  good  picture.  A 
panorama  of  a  Middle  Victorian 
Derby  Day  teaches  the  dullest  of  us 
the  folly  of  gambling,  and  gives  us 
some  idea  of  costume  forty  years 
ago,  which  is  useful. 

Poetry,  it  may  be  held,  can  accom- 
plish these  admirable  purposes  as 
efficaciously  as  painting.  It  is 
possible,  but  at  what  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  intelligence  !  Ours  is 
a  crowded  life,  and  he  who  would 
instruct  us  must  employ  a  readily  in- 
telligible system  of  shorthand,  which 
at  once  puts  the  poet  out  of  court  as 
an  instructor. 

To  attribute  the  distaste  for  poetry 
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to  the  inferiority  of  our  poets  is 
absurd.  To  allege  that  we  have  no 
great  singer  with  us  to-day  is  not  a 
plausible  proposition.  The  poet,  we 
know,  is  born,  and  not  made.  There- 
fore it  is  obvious  that  with  the 
increase  of  population  our  gross  out- 
put of  great  poets  is  larger  than  ever 
it  was.  If  the  sparsely  populated 
England  of  Elizabeth  could  produce 
one  Shakespeare,  by  arithmetical  pro- 
gression it  is  clear  that  there  are  (at 
a  low  estimate)  forty-three  Shake- 
speares  in  the  British  Isles  at  the 
present  moment.  Why  do  they  not 
write?  The  reason  is  obvious.  No 
one  wants  them  to  write,  and  their 
parents  very  properly  object  to  their 
writing.  Even  poets  of  established 
reputations  forbid  their  children  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  They  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  business. 
Every  successful  lawyer's  son  follows 
his  father's  profession ;  every  emi- 
nent physician  who  is  a  father  of  a 
boy  desires  to  be  the  father  of  a 
medical  man  ;  there  are  few  sons  of 
actors  who  have  not,  even  after  dab- 
bling in  other  callings,  drifted  on  to 
the  stage.  But  is  there  a  single 
example  of  an  hereditary  poet?  I 
at  least  do  not  know  one. 

With  the  ordinary  great  poet  who 
has  no  drop  of  paternal  poetry  in  his 
veins  the  case  is  similar.  When  the 
poetical  symptoms  begin  to  develope, 
the  practical  parent  inoculates  the 
boy  with  common-sense.  He  points 
out  the  considerable  fortunes  that  are 
amassed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
patent  food-stuffs  as  a  contrast  to 
the  pittance  paid  for  brain-products. 
The  great  poet  (in  posse)  having  by 
reason  of  his  greatness  some  power 
of  receptivity  achieves  greatness  in  a 
remunerative  and  utilitarian  walk  of 
life.  He  starts  as  a  commercial 
traveller,  and  ends  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  But  no  power  on  earth, 
paternal  or  other,  will  ever  stop  a 


really  bad  poet  from  writing.  For 
the  minor  poet  has  not  in  his  con- 
stitution the  element  of  common-sense 
that  exists  in  the  truly  great  poet 
who  achieves  greatness  by  means  of 
not  writing  poetry  coupled  with 
indefatigable  commercial  travelling. 
Thus  he  does  not  appreciate  that 
he  is  attempting  to  supply  a  market 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  is  per- 
manently closed.  He  does  not  grasp 
the  fact  that  those  who  in  a  precarious 
and  stealthy  way  still  practise  the 
profession  of  poetry  are  compelled  to 
do  so  in  disguise.  Even  so  lately  as 
ten  years  ago  the  poet  wore  a  uniform 
which  stamped  him  for  what  he  was 
in  the  eyes  of  the  least  analytical. 
His  hair  was  long  and  he  wore  a  hat 
suggestive  of  a  feeling  for  brigandage, 
his  general  appearance,  in  fact,  was 
that  of  a  pirate  in  a  small  way  of 
business.  But  the  public  knew  that 
piracy  was  extinct  and  poetry  was 
only  moribund,  so  he  was  given  the 
benefit  (if  that  be  the  word)  of  the 
doubt  and  he  was  recognised  as  a 
poet.  To-day  the  poor  fellow  is  com- 
pelled to  dress  himself  as  the  common 
herd.  If  he  wear  hair  at  all  he 
wears  it  short.  There  is  indeed  one 
writer  of  exquisite  lyrics  who  looks 
like  an  absolutely  dishonest  company 
promoter ;  in  fact  he  pretends  not 
to  be  a  poet. 

So  it  is  that  the  many  men  who 
have  in  them  all  the  constituents  of 
great  poetical  genius  seek  more  pro- 
fitable fields  than  the  slopes  of  Par- 
nassus. Their  imaginative  powers 
find  expression  rather  in  the  pro- 
spectus than  in  the  poem.  They  are 
essentially  men  of  the  time,  and  they 
serve  it,  figuratively  always,  actually 
in  some  cases,  that  are  all  too  few. 
Here  is  an  instance.  I  have  among 
my  acquaintance  one  of  the  most 
prominent  dog-biscuit  manufacturers 
of  our  day.  His  name  is  a  household 
bark  in  every  kennel.  Also  he  is  in- 
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disputably  the  greatest  American  poet 
since,  since — Longfellow.  Neither 
I  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  read  a 
line  of  his  poetry.  And  why  1  To 
me  he  has  confided  the  secret  of 
his  life.  For  me  he  has  opened,  for 
the  space  of  an  inch,  the  cupboard 
of  his  soul,  and  he  has  told  me 
that  it  contains  a  skeleton, — an  epic 
poem. 

"  When  I  was  a  bright  young 
mind,"  said  he,  "  I  had  the  pome 
trouble, — suspected  I  was  a  pote. 
All  the  symptoms  pointed  that  way. 
I  didn't  tell  about  it  to  my  Popper, 
who  was  a  hard  man ;  I  just  wrote 
the  pome.  When  I'd  written  the 
pome,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
matter.  I  was  a  pote — a  great  pote  ! 
For  three  months  I  was  off  my  head, 
after  writing  that  pome.  If  I'd  been 
any  other  class  of  pote,  the  class  of 
pote  that  publishes  his  symptoms  at 
his  own  expense,  I  shouldn't  have 
been  hit  so  hard.  Every  man  has 


his  own  special  vice,  such  as  poker  or 
potry  ;  it  don't  matter  no  shakes 
which  it  is.  But  the  trouble  with 
me  was  that  I  was  great.  See  1 
GREAT  !  If  I'd  published  that  pome 
I  should  have  ruined  my  business. 
That's  how  it  is  with  me." 

And  that's  how  it  is  with  all  our 
great  poets. 

The  only  possible  use  for  poetry 
in  this  utilitarian  age  is  the  produc- 
tion of  poems  that  give  us  practical 
assistance  in  commercial  or  social  life, 
such  as 

Thirty  days  have  September. 

It  is  probable  that  in  another  ten 
years  some  Member  of  Parliament 
will  introduce  a  short  Bill  making 
the  production  of  any  other  sort  of 
poem  a  criminal  offence ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Member  of 
Parliament  will  be  a  publisher. 

FRANK  RICHARDSON. 
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I. 


WHITE  horses  were  riding  the  bay. 
The  crimson  sun  fell  athwart  a 
frenzied  sea,  and  high  in  the  lime- 
stone crags  the  squall  was  moaning 
still.  From  beyond  the  land-locked 
water,  from  where  the  cliffs  fell  away 
to  the  dark  forest  and  the  glowing 
white  sand,  steady  through  the  roar 
of  the  breakers  sounded  a  bell.  But 
a  shriller  cry  came  from  the  bay, 
"  Help,  help  !  "  the  angry  scream  of 
a  man  in  peril.  There  was  some- 
thing dark  tossing  in  the  foam.  A 
white  face  looked  landward  through 
the  sunlight  to  the  bare  scrap  of  beach 
and  the  towering  rocks. 

"  Help  ! "  the  man  cried  shrilly, 
raising  himself  on  the  keel.  The 
woman  he  clasped  to  him  was  silent. 
For  answer  he  heard  the  breakers  and 
the  dying  wind. 

Then  round  the  bluff  grey  headland, 
beating  up  from  the  south,  came  a 
dark  sail.  The  sail  shivered  and  fell 
over,  and  sheer  into  the  eye  of  that 
blazing  crimson  sun  came  a  long,  low, 
white  boat. 

"  Help,  help  !  "  cried  the  man  in 
despair  to  the  helpless  land.  A  gay 
shout  came  over  the  waves  :  "It  is 
here,  my  friends."  Then  as  the  man 
turned  wildly  round,  slipping  and 
clutching  the  keel :  "  Eh,  gently," 
cried  the  voice  from  the  boat.  It  was 
a  tall  figure  in  white  that  held  the 
tiller,  the  only  man  on  board.  In  a 
moment  he  had  run  craftily  alongside. 
"  I  am  charmed  to  meet  my  com- 
patriots," said  he,  as  he  helped  them 
to  their  feet,  and  he  bowed  to  the 
dripping  pair.  But  the  two  were 


looking  at  each  other  and  their 
saviour  glanced  backward  idly, 
smiling. 

"  Ah,  thank  the  good  God,  Jean  ! " 
the  girl  murmured,  but  Jean  pressed 
her  hand  and  whispered,  "  Art  hurt, 
Marie  ? " 

"No,  ah  no!  But,  sir—"  the 
stranger  turned — "  how  to  thank 
you?  Surely,  it  was  the  good  God 
that  sent  you  !  " 

The  stranger  smiled.  "The  good 
God  ?  Quien  sabe  ?  Perhaps,  made- 
moiselle. He  would  surely  provide 
for  your  safety.  But  thanks  are  His 
due,  then,  not  mine.  Eh — a  trifle  !  " 
He  turned  to  Jean.  "  May  I  run  in 
here,  my  friend?  Holy  Florida  is 
apt  to  throw  reefs  in  the  sinner's 
'way." 

"  It  is  a  good  beach,  sir,"  said  Jean, 
and  then  he  added  awkwardly,  "  Sir 
— if — if — I  do  not  speak  thanks — " 

"  I  shall  like  you  the  better, 
friend,"  said  the  stranger  clapping 
Jean  on  the  shoulder.  "  So  1  With 
the  bow  on  that  rock  ?  Yes,  and  my 
name  is  Dominique,  friend,  and  no 
sir  at  all."  The  sail  fell  rattling 
down;  Dominique  sprang  over  into 
the  surf  and  ran  his  boat  high  and 
dry  on  the  glittering  beach.  "  Domi- 
nique, mademoiselle,  Dominique,  le 
Rodeur"  and  he  laughed,  and  handed 
her  to  the  land. 

"  Ah,  Jean ! "  she  cried  with  a 
little  clutch  at  his  arm  as  she  felt  the 
dry  sand  grind  under  her  feet  again. 
Jean  quoted  something  out  of  the 
Psalms. 

"Dame  I  "said  Dominique,  and  began 
to  drag  his  boat  back  again  to  the 
sea.  But  soon  Jean's  hand  held  him 
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back.  "  Nay,  sir,  surely  you  will 
come  with  us  ?  'Twill  be  night  soon." 
Dominique  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"  How  ?  You  will  not  make  us  un- 
grateful to  you ? "  He  looked  up. 
"  You  who  came  as  an  angel  of  God  1 " 
"  Tete  dieu !  friend,  is  God  so  care- 
ful of  you  ? "  cried  Dominique. 

"  God  has  been  very  good  to  me, 
sir,"  said  Jean. 

"  Who  knows  ? "  Dominique  mut- 
tered. "  Give  chance  thanks,  friend, 

holy  chance "  then   he  happened 

to    see    Marie's    face    and    broke   off. 
For  a  while  only  the  waves  spoke. 

"Is  it — so  strange — I  thank  God, 
sir  1 "  said  Jean  slowly.  "  You  will 
come  with  us  to  Fort  Caroline  1 " 

"And     be     very   welcome?"    said 
Dominique  with  a  dry  smile. 
"  Most  welcome,"  said  Jean. 
It  was  the  man  and  the  girl  who 
led  the  way,  slowly,  hand  in  hand  in 
the  sunlight.     Up  a  rough  track  wind- 
ing about  the  cliffs  they  went,  Domin- 
ique's    long     shadow     falling,     most 
often,    about    them.     A    little    fair- 
haired    blue-eyed   girl,  a  short    squat 
figure  of    a    man, — so   they  went  on 
before  him,  and  Dominique,  tall  and 
lithe,  with  two  men's  strength  in  his 
heavy  shoulders  and   something  more 
than  one  man's  wit   kindling  in  his 
dark  eye,  found  his  lip  curling  in  a 
sneer,  as  he  heard  the  man  pant  at 
the   girl's    drag    on    his    arm.     Soon 
they   stood    on    the    summit,    where 
Jean  paused  a  moment   for   breath ; 
in  that  moment  the  sunlight  fell  on 
Marie's  face  when  she  looked  at  him. 
Dominique  saw  it.     As  they  plunged 
down  the  hill  side  and  into  the  dark 
forest :  "  Eh,  and  they  say  the  saints 
are  virgin,  "  said  he,  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  at  the  drooping  mimosa. 
It  was  the  narrowest  of  pathways 
hewn    straight     through     the    black 
forest.     Here    and    there   on    either 
side  lay  a  great  tree  fallen  and  still 
green  ;  but  most  of  the  victims  had 


been  dragged  away  and  their  trails 
lay  scored  deep  in  the  ground.  A 
patch  of  light  guided  them,  growing 
larger  the  nearer  they  came.  It  was 
a  clearing  with  one  great  wooden 
blockhouse  and  a  score  of  huts  cluster- 
ing about  it  to  which  Jean  and  Marie 
brought  Dominique.  He  tapped  Jean 
on  the  shoulder.  "So  that  is  your 
Fort  Caroline,  friend  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jean ;  "  most  cer- 
tainly." 

"  Eh,  and  why  fort  1 "  said  Domin- 
ique. A  broad  and  a  level-beaten 
path  led  straight  down  to  the  cliffless 
beach.  "  Cannon  ?  But  no !  Loop- 
holes ?  A  two  or  three  !  Why  fort, 
friend  ?  "  asked  Dominique. 

"  For  safety  from  the  heathen,  sir," 
answered  Jean,  missing  the  point. 

"The  heathen?"  said  Dominique, 
and  looked  at  him.  "  Oh,  ay,"  and 
he  laughed.  "  But  for — eh,  an  in- 
quisitor by  the  face  of  him  !  " 

Meagre  and  bowed,  with  black 
beard  and  cavernous  eyes,  one  in 
authority  came  towards  them.  "  Jean 
Bellegarde,  Marie  Valence,  why  did 
you  fail  our  evening  prayers  ? " 
Dominique  stood  with  his  hand  on 
his  hip  smiling. 

"A  squall  caught  us,  Charles  Ri- 
bault ;  the  boat  was  swamped  and  we, 
clinging  to  her,  were  saved  by  Mon- 
sieur here, — Monsieur  Dominique." 

Ribault  turned  his  cold  eyes  on 
Dominique,  who  bowed  and  smiled. 
Ribault  frowned.  "And  who  is 
Monsieur  Dominique  ? "  said  he,  and 
looked  to  Jean  for  the  answer. 

"  Quien  sale  ? "  said  Dominique. 
"  At  least,  I  know  not,  so  how  should 
he,  Maitre  Ribault?" 

Ribault  turned  and  glared  at  him. 
"  Spanish  ? "  he  cried,  as  his  thin 
hand  caught  Dominique's  shoulder. 
"  Whence  do  you  come  ?  Who  sent 
you?  Why?" 

Dominique  shrugged  his  shoulders 
carelessly.  He  pointed  to  the  dark 
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forest  behind.  "Out  of  that,"  he 
said ;  and  he  turned  and  pointed  to 
the  black  glades  before  him:  "Into 
that,"  he  added. 

"  Bah  !  You  come  from  Fort  St. 
Augustine,"  cried  Ribault. 

"Ay,  and  from  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
from  Cadiz  and  Genoa  and  Bordeaux, 
ay  and  little  St.  Malo ;  from  the  old 
fat  cities  and  the  clean  little  home- 
town— and  why  1  Who  knows  ?  " 

Ribault  clutched  his  shoulder ;  the 
thin  face  came  close  to  Dominique's ; 
the  cold  eyes  flashed  in  the  shadow. 
"  You  are  a  spy,"  he  hissed. 

Dominique's  cheek  darkened,  as  he 
flung  Ribault  staggering  away.  Then 
he  laughed.  "  Spy  1  Dame  I  It  needs 
no  spy  to  tell  the  nakedness  of  this 
land,"  and  he  waved  scornfully  to  the 
defenceless  fort.  "Eh,  Jean,  what 
did  I  tell  you?  Am  I  so  welcome? 
Ha,  friend  Ribault,  I  came  because 
they  wanted  me.  You  do  not.  Well, 
I  go." 

"  But  you  saved  us ! "  cried  the 
girl,  and  Jean  broke  out  in  anxious 
remonstrance.  Ribault  waved  him 
aside.  "  But  how  came  you  here,  sir? " 
he  said. 

Dominique  paused  awhile  before  he 
answered,  his  dark  eyes  growing  dull. 
"  It  is  what  you  will  not  understand," 
he  said  at  last.  "  I  want  to  see  what 
I  have  not  seen,  to  hear  what  I  have 
not  heard, — that  is  all."  A  strange 
sound  came  from  the  forest.  "  There 
— they  make  that,  my  friends  of  the 
copper  skin.  I  want  to  know  how — 
I  want  to  know  why.  You  do  not. 
Ha — you  are  Maitre  Ribault,  a  godly 
man.  I — I  am  Dominique  le  Rddeur 
— and  moreover,  my  friends,  the  sun  is 
ready  to  fall  and  you  are  wet.  Are 
there  dry  clothes  in  this  great  fort  ? " 

Ribault  waved  them  away,  and 
Dominique  and  he  stood  alone  the 
centre  of  a  circle  that  dared  not  close, 
for  Ribault  ruled  alone.  Strong  man, 
sure  of  himself  as  he  was,  he  was 


puzzled.  "  Are  you  a  Papist  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Dominique  spread  out  his  hands. 
"  God  knows,  Maitre  Ribault,"  said  he. 

"  It  were  wiser  not  to  jest,"  said 
Ribault  through  his  teeth. 

Dominique  laughed.  "  It  is  heresy, 
eh  friend  ?  Dame,  then  have  the 
truth ;  I  came  here,  to  this  Huguenot 
air,  and  at  once  my  heart  warms  to 
the  mass.  But  while  I  was  in  St. 
Augustine  and  smelt  the  incense  reek, 
why  I  yearned  for  Clement  Marot's 
dull  psalms, — yearned  Maitre  Ribault, 
you  understand  ? "  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"  Here  is  no  room  for  those  who  halt 
between  two  opinions, — Laodiceans, 
neither  cold  nor  hot — who  minish  the 
majesty  of  God — " 

"  Oh,  la,  la,  la,"  cried  Dominique. 
"Recall,  Maitre  Ribault, — I  came 
invited ;  well,  I  am  repulsed, — I  go." 

Ribault  caught  his  arm.  "  Ay,  and 
whither  ?  Back  to  St.  Augustine,  I 
doubt." 

The  sun  had  passed  to  the  verge  of 
the  black  forest.  Suddenly  it  fell 
behind  the  gloom  and  darkness  covered 
them.  Out  of  the  forest  rose  the 
strange  shrill  sound. 

"  Hear  my  friends  of  the  copper 
skin ;  they  call  me  on.  There  is 
always  an  unknown,  Maitre  Ribault, 
always  an  unknown, — and  thank  the 
good  God  !  " 

He  slipped  from  Ribault's  grasp 
and  was  gone  in  a  moment.  When 
the  Huguenots  ran  hither  and  thither 
in  the  darkness  seeking  him  they 
heard  a  light  laugh  from  the  forest. 

"  From  this  night  we  will  set 
guards,"  said  Maitre  Ribault. 

In  the  morning  they  saw  a  dark 
sail  in  the  sunlight. 

II. 

The    wanderer    talked  to    himself 

aloud    as    his    boat    beat  southward 

against   the   wind.      His  beard    was 
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inches  longer,  his  dark  skin  burnt  to 
the  hue  of  his  forest  friends. 

"  And  why  wilt  go  south,  friend 
Dominique,"  he  said,  "  Dame  !  why 
but  because  the  wind  is  southerly. 
Ay,  it  was  ever  so,  Dominique — since 
thou  didst  go  out  from  the  farm  at 
Clarens  because  it  was  fair  and  all 
thine  own,"  and  he  laughed  as  he 
put  the  tiller  over.  "Ah,  Dominique, 
infidel !  Never  the  way  that  the 
good  God  shows ;  never,  saith  fool 
Dominique  ! " 

A  bright  blue  sky  and  a  flashing 
rippling  blue  sea  lay  before  him. 
Starboard  was  the  low  grey  coast,  and 
behind  it  higher  and  darker  the 
forest.  The  sun  lay  couching  on  the 
tree-tops.  Suddenly  the  shore  began 
to  rise ;  higher  and  higher  still  it 
grew,  shooting  out  further  into  the 
sea,  till  the  shadow  of  the  coquina 
cliffs  lay  long  and  dark  over  the  water. 
Dominique  looking  landward  smiled 
again  :  "  Ay,  it  was  here  or  here  by," 
he  muttered,  and  stood  out  to  sea 
once  more.  Even  as  he  went  about 
a  strange  sound  came  from  the  land, 
— a  wild  bell-peal  that  ended  suddenly 
as  it  began.  Dominique  lay  to  for  a 
while  and  listened.  He  heard  no 
more.  "  Quien  sale  ?  "  he  said  aloud 
to  the  waves  and  the  sunlight,  and  he 
put  the  helm  over  and  ran  into  the 
little  land-locked  bay  where  he  had 
landed  with  Jean  a  hundred  days 
before. 

An  Indian  bow  on  his  back,  arrows 
tipped  with  Spanish  iron  at  his  side,  he 
swung  along  through  the  forest  with 
long  silent  strides.  A  sound  fell  on 
his  ear.  "  Eh,  that  is  not  Marot's 
psalms,"  he  said,  this  time  silently ; 
and  then  two  yards  from  the  forest 
end  he  stopped  suddenly.  His  face 
grew  dark  ;  he  clutched  at  his  bow ; 
vein  and  muscle  swelled  in  his  neck ; 
his  great  chest  rose  and  fell  quickly ; 
his  nostrils  dilated.  He  laid  an  arrow 
on  the  string  and  looked  along  it ;  but 


he  did  not  draw  the  bow.  Half- 
formed,  strange  words  fell  from  his 
lips  :  "  Dieu  !  le  bon  Dieu  !  "  The 
disciple  of  holy  chance  came  out  into 
the  sunlight. 

The  air  was  full  of  crying  and 
trampling  feet.  A  double  rank  of 
armed  men  surrounded  the  Huguenot 
remnant,  herding  them  on  to  the 
trees,  where  already,  dark  and  ghastly 
in  the  sunlight,  hung  a  score  of  men. 
High  above  all  shone  the  golden 
banner  of  the  Cross.  Standing  alone 
in  the  pitiless  light,  Dominique  slipped 
his  arrow  back  to  the  quiver  and 
watched  for  a  moment  unheeded. 
While  he  watched,  while  his  restless 
eyes  took  in  the  whole  scene,  slowly 
he  began  to  smile. 

From  the  helpless  Huguenot  throng 
rose  a  wild  shriek  shrill  above  all  the 
rest :  "  Espion  !  assassin  !  assassin  ! 
(Spy  !  Murderer  ! )  "  Under  the  steady 
smile  a  muscle  twitched  in  Domin- 
ique's dark  face.  It  was  for  this 
that  holy  chance,  the  good  God,  a 
head  wind,  had  brought  him  twice  to 
Fort  Caroline, — that  a  man  whose 
life  he  had  saved  should  call  him  spy, 
and  believe  it.  Dominique  saw  Jean's 
white  face;  he  saw  the  bloody  hand 
pointing  at  him ;  he  saw  then,  and 
for  many  a  year  perhaps,  the  foaming 
lips  and  the  mad  anger  of  despair  as 
Jean  spat  towards  him.  Dominique, 
too,  was  a  Frenchman  ;  he  remembered 
it  then,  being  quite  helpless. 

"Assassin !  assassin!"  Jean  shrieked, 
and  the  pikes  pushed  him  backward. 
In  the  midst,  the  golden  banner  of 
the  Cross  stood  witness  to  the  work 
done  in  its  name.  Still  Dominique 
smiled, — at  himself, — at  God. 

But  now  he  was  seen  by  others. 
A  Dominican  friar  came  hurrying  up, 
calling  to  the  pikemen.  "  Heretic  ! 
infidel  !  "  he  cried  in  Spanish. 

Dominique  turned.  "Holy  Virgin," 
he  said,  "  not  I,  good  father  ! "  His 
smile  was  steady,  unchanged,  frozen 
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on  his  lips.  "A  poor  sinner  of  the 
true  faith,  who  begs  for  blessing  on 
this  holy  work."  And  he  crossed 
himself.  The  Dominican  paused  a 
moment,  breathless  and  puzzled,  as 
Dominique  knelt  to  him. 

There  came  a  new  actor  on  the 
scene,  a  black-plumed  officer,  short 
and  swarthy.  "  Why — the  saints  !  " 
said  he,  "  'tis  Dominique  !  Our 
Domenichino,  Father  Mateo  !  Here 
is  no  snivelling  Lutheran — pah  ! 
hear  them  howl.  To  my  arms,  my 
Domenichino !  What !  Dost  not  know 
me,  Dominique,  me,  old  Antonio  of 
Ravenna  1 "  and  he  touched  his  breast. 
Dominique  was  looking  at  the  mas- 
sacre. "  Mother  of  angels  !  I  knew 
Dominique  could  not  die,"  and  he 
caught  Dominique's  hands.  Domi- 
nique was  smiling.  "  What !  where 
hast  been  the  long  months  since 
thy  cock-boat  sailed  from  Fort  St. 
Augustine  ? " 

"  In  consort  with  heretics,"  growled 
Father  Mateo. 

"  Not  our  Domenichino  !  He  loves 
to  see  them  kick  and  squeal  as  I. 
What,  man1?"  He  stopped  suddenly 
frowning  as  Dominique  made  no 
answer.  His  grip  clenched  on  Domin- 
ique's hands.  "  Eh,  hast  been  living 
with  these  swine  ? "  he  growled. 

Dominique  looked  from  the  dying 
to  Antonio,  and  his  eyes  were  dull 
and  passionless.  "Dame!  not  I,  friend. 
I  came  here  wrecked  and  they  cast 
me  out.  By  the  saints  they  would 
have  hanged  me,  but  for  the  good 
legs  God  gave — and  the  Virgin.  'Tis 
a  hard  life  hiding  in  the  forests 
dreaming  all  night  of  Lutheran 
tortures,  Antonio.  The  Virgin  bless 
the  hour  you  came  !  " 

And  all  the  while  the  screams  of 
the  Huguenots  and  Spanish  oaths  and 
laughter  sounded  about  them,  and  all 
but  drowned  his  voice.  The  screams 
grew  less  and  the  laughter  louder. 
Antonio  laughed  too.  "  God's  body  ! 


'Tis  our  old  Domenichino — shalt  fear 
no  more  heretic's  tortures.  Come  and 
see  them  wriggle,  Dominique  !  "  He 
caught  the  man's  arm  and  hurried 
him  towards  the  groaning  trees.  The 
work  was  almost  done  now ;  the 
murdered  Huguenots  hung  dark  from 
many  a  bough,  but  only  swaying 
gently.  The  Spaniards  leant  on 
their  pikes  and  laughed.  One  or 
two  of  the  last  of  the  French  hissed 
Jean's  cry  at  Dominique,  "  Espion  I 
assassin  /"  and  Dominique  only  smiled, 
and  nodded.  The  good  God  had  given 
them  the  right  to  call  him  so.  The 
sun  was  low  in  the  sky.  He  heard 
the  Dominican  chanting  a  psalm. 
"  Venial  mors  super  illos  et  descendant 
in  infernum  viventes  (Let  death  come 
upon  them,  let  them  go  down  alive 
to  hell  !) " 

"  Eh,  God  is  good  !  "  said  Domin- 
ique, shrugging  his  shoulders  slightly. 

"Good?  Aye!  Madonna,  the  swine 
scarce  raised  a  hand.  A  pair  of 
muskets  among  all — a  glorious  day ! 
Some  half -a  dozen  of  trash  like  this," 
and  he  touched  Dominique's  bow. 
"  Puff !  a  flick  against  a  cuirass, — 
what  use  in  arrows  ?  Then  the  rope 
for  all  !  There  were  but  fifty,  and 
by  the  saints  I  think  we  shall  see  no 
more  in  holy  Florida  !  " 

The  sun  grew  red  and  seemed  to 
waver  above  the  forest. 

"All?"  said  Dominique  carelessly. 
"  What,  women,  eh,  thou  rogue  ?  " 

"  Madonna  !  There  was  but  one 
worth  keeping — and — why  you  know 
our  good  captain  Julian  de  Menendez  ? 
Well !  There  goes  the  last  pig  !  " 

But  the  last  Frenchman  tried  to 
break  from  the  butchers  who  held 
him  as  a  woman's  scream  rang  out  to 
the  dying  sun.  Dominique  moved 
two  paces  away  from  Antonio.  A  girl 
came  running  from  the  block-house, 
her  yellow  hair  flowing,  her  dress 
torn.  It  was  Marie. 

Antonio  put  his  hand  to  his  side 
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and  roared  with  laughter.  A  man 
was  hard  upon  her  and  the  girl  ran 
wildly  this  way  and  that,  shrieking. 
The  sunlight  was  red  on  her  face. 
Suddenly  an  arrow  whistled  ;  and  as 
men  heard  it  they  saw  Dominique 
dashing  hot-foot  to  the  forest,  and 
saw  Antonio's  dagger  hurtle  over  his 
head  as  he  stooped.  He  sprang  into 
the  wall  of  gloom.  Julian  de  Menen- 
dez  in  his  haste  stumbled  and  fell 
upon  his  prey.  The  arrow  was  safe 
in  her  heart. 

In  a  moment  the  night  came.  The 
stars  shone  out  in  the  clear  sky  to 
see  the  trees  loaded  with  murdered 
men  and  women,  and  beneath  them  a 
writing  that  said  :  "Nonpar  Franceses 
sino  par  Luteranos  (not  as  Frenchmen 
but  as  heretics)."  The  golden  banner 
of  the  Cross  hung  shameless  in  the 
midst.  The  due  Te  Deum  had  been 
sung  to  the  God  of  the  church,  and 
drinking  songs  now  came  loud  from 
the  captured  fort.  Far  away  in  the 
forest  gloom  sounded  faintly  the 
unholy  din  of  Indian  rites.  And 
the  stars  saw  Marie  Valence  lying  in 
her  blood  with  the  terror  gone  from 
her  eyes ;  they  saw  Dominique  sailing 
north  before  the  wind  while  he 
gnawed  his  lip  and  his  hand  twitched 
on  the  tiller.  What  he  muttered 
now  was  oaths. 

III. 

A  bat  screamed  in  the  darkness, 
swooping  over  the  Spanish  guns.  In 
the  forest  a  wounded  beast  was  moan- 
ing, and  the  boughs  whispered  and 
spoke.  Within  the  blockhouse, — 
known  as  Fort  San  Mateo  and 
mounted  with  cannon  now — the 
Spaniards  were  drinking.  Here  and 
there  down  the  long  table  stood  a 
candle,  here  and  there  on  the  walls 
was  a  smoky  torch,  availing  little 
against  the  darkness. 

"  Curse    them,    how    the    candles 


nicker,"  said  Menendez;  "snuff  it 
Pedro."  Pedro's  hand  slipped  as  he 
leant  on  the  greasy  table.  The  candle 
fell  over  in  spilt  wine  and  went  out. 
He  tried  to  light  it  again  from  a 
torch ;  the  wick  sputtered,  burnt 
yellow  a  moment,  then  flared  with 
sparks  of  blue  flame.  Pedro  put  it 
down  quickly  and  stared  at  it. 

" The  Virgin  aid  us  !  Ghost  lights!" 
he  stammered,  staring  still  at  the 
flame.  The  blue  light  fell  on  his  face. 
His  fellows  laughed. 

"  Old  devil  of  a  Pedro  !  Thou  hast 
it,"  cried  Antonio.  Pedro  crossed  him- 
self. Menendez  put  down  his  wine 
and  swore. 

"Piff!  How  the  wind  howls," 
said  Miguel  the  gunner.  The  wind 
was  roaring  about  the  blockhouse  and 
whistling  through  the  holes  in  the 
wooden  walls.  An  owl  shrieked. 
Father  Mateo  crossed  himself.  "  'Tis 
the  demons  the  heathen  worship,"  he 
said.  The  candle  went  out  again  in 
a  gust  of  wind.  "Devil  take  the 
wind,  and  devil  take  the  wine  !  "  cried 
Menendez.  "It  is  sour  as  a  heretic's 
soul." 

"  Eh,  Captain,  we  should  have  sent 
to  St.  Augustine  for — " 

"  I  would  to  heaven  I  were  back  at 
St.  Augustine !  Fiends  of  the  pit,  how 
long  are  we  to  wait  to  catch  their 
cursed  heretic  ship  ?  In  God's  name, 
Father  Mateo,  I  would  you  had  come 
alone  on  your  holy  errand  !  "  Menen- 
dez looked  round,  his  thin  face  pale 
in  the  yellow  light.  "  Holy  cross  ? 
Holy  hell !  Pah — the  ground  reeks 
of  dead  men." 

"  Since  the  women  are  dead  also," 
muttered  Antonio.  "How  long, 
father,  are  we  to  wait  for  these  new 
comers  you  prate  of  1 " 

An  owl  shrieked  again.  Father 
Mateo's  thin  lips  parted  and  his 
yellow  teeth  gleamed.  "  They  will 
come,  my  son,  they  will  come  in 
God's  time — to  a  worthy  welcome — 
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a  worthy  welcome."     He    tasted   the 
words  with  delight. 

Menendez  muttered  an  oath,  and 
fell  to  his  wine  again,  drinking 
steadily  without  delight  in  dull 
thoughtless  persistence.  There  was 
little  talking.  The  men  eyed  each 
other  furtively  with  weary  disgust 
each  for  each.  The  candles  nickered 
and  flared  and  Father  Mateo  drew 
away  to  a  corner  and  begun  to  tell 
his  beads.  Again  an  owl  shrieked. 

"Piff!  How  the  wind  howls!" 
said  Miguel  the  gunner.  Then  sud- 
denly a  shrill  cry  rose  on  the  wind 
and  fell, — fell  to  rise  again.  While 
the  echoes  slowly  died  came  another, 
and  then  a  third,  all  rising  to  a  thin 
scream  of  triumph  at  the  last. 

"  The  ghost-lights  !  The  ghost- 
lights  !  "  muttered  Pedro  to  himself, 
and  he  looked  round  to  see  other 
men's  cheeks  grow  pale. 

"Vade  retro  me,  Satana,"  muttered 
Father  Mateo. 

Amid  the  howling  wind  they  seemed 
to  hear  another  sound,  the  rustle  of 
leaves,  the  roll  of  waves  on  the  sand. 
Julian  de  Menendez  looking  round 
the  sallow  faces,  laughed  aloud. 
"What,  'Tonio,  why  old  Antonio, 
where  has  your  heart  gone1?"  The 
owl  shrieked  twice.  "  Take  a  cup  of 
wine  then  and  thank  the  friend — ah 
—Mother  of  God  !  "  He  fell  back  in 
his  chair  groaning  with  an  arrow  in 
his  breast  and  the  wine  that  he 
offered  was  spilt.  He  lay  writhing 
and  coughing  blood.  They  sprang 
up,  Antonio  first,  shouting  oaths  and 
prayers.  In  the  doorway,  drawing 
a  bow  to  its  full  stretch  stood  Domin- 
ique, the  wanderer,  the  spy.  He  shot 
at  Father  Mateo  and  the  Spaniards 
stumbled  to  their  arms.  Behind 
Dominique  came  a  great  shout, 
"Tuez!  Tuez!"  and  the  Frenchmen 
charged  on  to  vengeance.  An  Indian 
war-whoop  sounded  shrilly;  axes  ham- 
mered on  the  shuttered  windows  and 


broke  them,  and  the  men  of  the 
forest  came  streaming  in,  yelling  and 
thirsty  for  blood. 

And  that  is  how  the  second  French 
ship  found  its  welcome  at  St.  John's 
Bluff  in  Holy  Florida. 

It  was  a  night  of  massacre  in  the 
block  house ;  a  hopeless  fight  for  the 
Spaniards,  but  a  fight  none  the  less 
and  no  murder.  The  lust  of  ven- 
geance and  the  lust  of  blood  had  their 
fill ;  before  the  dawn  the  last  Spaniard 
had  met  his  fate  fighting,  and  the 
Indians  were  dancing  bloodstained 
in  the  torchlight  among  the  dead. 
Dominique  leant  against  the  wall 
watching  moodily.  There  came  to 
him  Pierre  le  Bosquet,  the  captain 
of  the  French.  "  God  be  thanked  for 
this  victory,  friend,"  said  he. 

"Eh — the  good  God — "  said  Domin- 
ique slowly,  and  then  he  cried 
something  in  the  Indian  tongue  to 
the  chief  and  was  answered.  In  a 
moment  the  dance  was  stopped. 
Chattering  and  laughing  the  Indians 
began  to  drag  out  the  dead  to  the 
clearing  where  through  the  mist  the 
dawn  was  breaking. 

"But  what  is  this,  friend,  what 
would  you  1 "  said  Pierre  le  Bosquet. 

"  Hang  them,"  said  Dominique. 

Pierre  shuddered.  "Let  us  not 
war  with  the  dead,"  said  he. 

Dominique  turned  and  Pierre  saw 
the  fire  in  his  eyes.  "  Ha — and  you 
are  French — you  are  Huguenot  even  !  " 
cried  Dominique.  "  Ah,  but  you 
were  not  here — I — I  saw  !  Saw  1 
Thunders  of  God  !  .  .  .  "  and  he  went 
on  in  a  low  quiet  voice.  "  I  heard — 
heard  them  call  me  spy,  assassin — spy 
— bah  !  "  he  flung  a  fierce  cry  at  the 
Indians.  "  I  heard  that,  you  under- 
stand, my  friend  ? "  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  And  so  they  hang,"  he 
said  and  he  turned  away.  Pierre 
shivered. 

The  French  watched  him  with 
something  of  horror  in  the  fiercest 
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eyes.  Here  and  there  he  paused 
among  the  savages,  joking,  helping 
to  fix  the  ropes,  pointing  out  a  strong 
bough.  "But  he  is  no  better  than 
a  hangman  —  a  hangman,"  they 
muttered,  while  Pierre  le  Bosquet  in 
charity  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  There  was  perhaps  a  dear  friend 
— we,  we  also  had  friends — " 

"  We  also—" 

When  the  sun  came  out  the 
Spaniards  were  hanging  from  the 
trees  and  below  them  the  Indians 
made  their  meal.  Dominique  bore 
from  the  blockhouse  a  tablet  of  pine 
wood  on  which  this  inscription  had 
been  rudely  branded  with  a  hot  iron : 
"  Not  as  to  Spaniards,  but  as  to 
traitors,  robbers  and  murderers  (Je  ne 
faicts  cecy  comme  a  Espaignolz,  n'y 
comme  a  Marannes ;  mais  comme  a 
traistres,  voHeurs}  et  meur triers)."1 

On  the  biggest  tree  he  fixed  the 
tablet.  From  another  he  took  another 
tablet,  faded,  withered  and  torn,  and 
flung  it  on  the  Indian  fire.  Justice 
was  done  ;  he  stood  and  looked. 

At  last  Pierre  le  Bosquet  came  to 
him.  "  Will  you  not  eat,  friend  1  " 

"  I  have  eaten,"  said  Dominique. 
He  drew  in  his  breath.  "Maitre 

1  Marannes  was  a  common  French  word 
of  reproach  for  Spaniards ;  it  seems  originally 
to  have  signified  a  Moor.  See  Parkman's 
PIONEERS  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


Pierre,  if  you  are  wise  you  will  go 
back  to  France.  La  Rochelle  is 
stronger  than  Fort  Caroline, — though 
Menendez  is  dead "  he  muttered, 
"  though  Julian  is  dead." 

Pierre  sighed.  "  God  wills  not 
that  his  people  should  find  rest  in 
Florida,"  said  he.  He  pointed  to  a 
heap  of  white  bones  glaring  under  the 
trees  and  struggled  with  his  voice : 
"When — when  we  have  buried — our 
friends — "  Dominique  nodded.  "Ah, 
and  we  hoped  to  find  them  happy 
and  free  !"  he  cried. 

Dominique  laughed.  "  Dame  !  who 
is  free  in  the  world  ?  "  he  said. 

Pierre  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
"And  you — who  have  suffered  so 
much — you  will  stay  with  us,  friend  1 " 

Dominique  shook  his  head.  "  No. 
I  go — I  go  always  on." 

"  With  these  1 "  said  Pierre  with  a 
shudder,  pointing  to  the  Indians 
gorged  and  falling  asleep.  Domin- 
ique shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Then 
whither  ? " 

"  God  knows  !  "  said  Dominique. 
"  The  good  God  !  "  and  he  laughed. 

Under  the  noonday  sun,  a  dark 
sail  beat  past  the  bluff  cliffs  northward. 
In  the  stern  sat  Dominique,  talking 
to  himself  as  he  sailed  on  to  the 
unknown. 

H.  C.  BAILEY. 
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OUR     UNHAPPY     LANGUAGE. 


To    the  Editor  of  "  Macmillaris   Magazine." 


SIR, 


A  few  months  ago  you  made  a 
gallant  effort  to  rouse  the  English- 
speaking  race  to  a  sense  of  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  point  out  the  signs, 
even  then  only  too  clear,  of  a  coming 
invasion  of  our  language  by  alien 
sounds, — or  rather  sights,  for  it  was 
against  the  written  word  that  you 
made  your  protest.  I  am  now  moved 
to  seek  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns,  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Englishman,  how- 
ever insignificant,  to  assist  in  the 
protection  of  our  unhappy  language, 
to  the  best  of  his  power ;  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  no  light  matter  that  moves 
me  to  address  you. 

Well,  Sir,  do  I  remember  those 
noble  words,  not  indeed  your  own, 
but  which,  like  Shakespeare,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gosse,  and  other 
great  men,  you  so  used  as  to  make 
them  your  own :  "  The  floodgates  of 
anarchy  and  revolution  are  marching 
along  hand  in  hand  to  the  desolation 
of  our  hearth  and  home."  This  can 
be  said  no  longer.  The  forced  march 
is  over ;  the  floodgates  are  in  our 
midst  ;  securely  entrenched  they  sit 
down  before  the  chiefest  jewel  of 
our  crown,  the  brain  of  our  empire, 
the  key  of  our  civilisation.  Printing 
House  Square  is  beleaguered  ! 

Before  explaining  these  awful  sen- 
tences, I  must  so  far  trespass  upon 
your  hospitality  as  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  if  you  will  pardon  so  un- 
usual a  proceeding.  It  was  Christmas 
Eve  and  I  sat  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender,  as  recommended  by  the  head- 


master of  Haileybury  when  pleading 
for  another  unhappy  language.  I  was 
not  reading  Homer  or  Plato  (not  even 
in  translations,  Sir),  but  that  mighty 
sheet  in  which  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
believe  they  are  both  reincarnated, — 
in  a  word,  THE  TIMES. 

Now  on    Christmas    Eve  one   does 
not  desire  to  read  of  small    matters, 
of  the  daily  tattle  of  history  in   the 
making  ;  rather  does  one  turn  to  the 
praises  of   famous  men,   and    leaving 
all  the  rest  I  passed  instinctively  to 
the  columns  in  which  were  inscribed 
for    ever    the   virtues    of    the    great 
prelate  whose  death  had  but  recently 
been  announced.       Here  I  found  as  it 
were  a  dream  of  archbishops,  of  their 
mighty  sayings  and  weighty  deeds,  all 
set  forth  in  order  due  and  composed 
in  that  classic  style  which,  it  is  said, 
the    Editor   is  wont   to    draw  up    in 
the    bucket    of    eloquence    from  the 
well  of  English  pure  and  undefiled.     I 
read  on,  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  engrossed,  until  I  found  myself 
brought  to  an    abrupt   pause  in   the 
middle  of  an  archiepiscopal  utterance. 
"  An     apparent     combine    of    much- 
respected  names     .     .     . "  I  read.     I 
rubbed    my    eyes    and    looked    again. 
"  Combine   of   much-respected    names 
1 "    I    murmured,    "  impos- 
sible ! "       But   at    the    third  reading 
it  was  still  there,  and  so  unto  seven 
times.     And    then  I   put   the  paper 
down  and  took  thought. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Arch- 
bishop Tait  had  actually  employed 
the  American  language  for  the  better 
conveyance  of  his  advice  to  Dr. 
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Temple  ?  Or  was  it  that  my  brain 
had  become  slightly  confused  through 
over-much  indulgence  in  the  sparkling 
periods  of  your  contemporary?  No, 
Sir,  I  dismissed  that  suspicion  as 
unworthy;  however  much  it  may 
cheer  THE  TIMES  does  not  inebriate. 
I  would  look  again.  Yes,  there  it 
was,  "  combine  of  much-respected 
names." 

My  dream  of  archbishops  was 
rudely  shattered,  and  I  began  almost 
unconsciously  to  reconstruct  my  ideas. 
There  flashed  into  my  mind  the  fear- 
ful insidiousness  of  the  American 
language  and  its  terrible  effect  on 
our  own  unhappy  tongue.  But, — 
was  it  conceivable  that  with  all  its 
guile  it  could  have  wormed  its  way 
into  the  confidence  of  one  who  was  to 
be  an  archbishop  ?  And  besides  was 
the  word  combine  in  existence  even  in 
America  so  long  ago  as  1861  ?  For  a 
long  time  I  wrestled  with  the  problem 
"  this  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift 
mind,"  but  no  conclusion  seemed 
satisfactory  for,  on  the  authority  of 
THE  TIMES  itself,  there  stood  the 
odious  word  in  the  Archbishop's 
letter. 

There  remained,  it  was  true,  one 
more  chance,  but  it  was  so  slight 
that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  the 
taking;  it  might  prove  that  THE 
TIMES  had  quoted  the  Archbishop 
amiss.  I  admitted  it  to  myself 
much  as  we  sometimes  admit  to  other 
people  the  possibility  of  ghosts  or  sea- 
serpents,  that  is  to  say  more  out  of 
politeness  than  conviction.  However, 
as  it  was  a  chance  I  decided  not  to 
neglect  it.  Once  more  I  read  the 
passage : 

I  hold  that  those  especially  of  the 
contributors  who,  like  yourself,  occupy 
public  posts  are  now  solemnly  bound  to 
explain  publicly,  and  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  their  relation  to  this  book  in 
duty  to  themselves  and  in  fairness  to  the 
many  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced 


unduly  by  an  apparent  combine  of  much- 
respected  names  with  others  less  known. 

Thus  refreshed  in  memory  I  took 
hat  and  stick  and  hurried  off  to  the 
house  of  a   clerical  friend   on   whose 
book-shelves    I  remembered    to   have 
seen  THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHIBALD  CAMP- 
BELL  TAIT.      Turning   to   the   Arch- 
bishop's    letter    to    Dr.    Temple    of 
February   23rd,   1861,    I   found   that 
it  was  written   in  English,  and  that 
the    word    used    was,    in    fact,    com- 
bination.    Sir,  you  may  judge  of  my 
relief    at    having    my    confidence    in 
archbishops    established    more    firmly 
than  ever  by  the  "  blessed  word  com- 
bination."   But,  to  quote  Aristophanes, 
"  after  the  storm  I  see  a  weasel,"  and 
on  returning  to  my  fireside  and  taking 
up  the  paper  which  had  caused  me  so 
much  trouble  I  found  myself  looking 
at  it  with   suspicion,   and    dared    no 
more    to   dream    of    archbishops    lest 
I  should  find  one  writing  to  another 
that,  "  There  has,  I  know,  been  a  sad 
boom  in  indifferentism,  and  in  conse- 
quence a    distressing    slump    in    mis- 
sionary   endeavour,"   or   even    worse 
things.     So  putting  the  paper  firmly 
away  I   turned  my  attention  to   the 
second  problem,  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  simple  question — why  ? 

Why  should  THE  TIMES  for  no 
apparent  reason  change  the  eminently 
respectable  combination  into  the  dis- 
reputable combine  ?  Could  it  be  that 
the  paper  was  setting  itself  to  under- 
mine a  discredited  Government,  (I 
apologise  for  the  epithet  but  can  at 
the  moment  think  of  no  other  which 
suits  the  word  government)  and  to 
nullify  its  efforts  to  place  the  national 
nose  between  the  Teuton  finger  and 
thumb?  Could  it  be  that  the  only 
way  to  effect  this  was  to  convince  our 
brothers-in -blood,  our  cousins-over-the- 
water,  or  whatever  be  the  particular 
term  of  endearment  our  journalists 
prefer  to  apply  to  that  extraordin- 
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ary  conglomeration  of  races  which 
people  the  United  States  of  America, 
— to  convince  them,  I  say,  of  our 
amity  by  stretching  the  editorial  hand 
across  the  ocean  and  seizing  one  of 
their  favourite  words?  Could  it  be 
that  there  was  an  esoteric  meaning 
in  the  word  combine  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  escape  a  Government 
that  at  present  comprehends  Ger- 
man only,  but  would  be  quite-  intel- 
ligible to  Mrs.  Gallup  and  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  NEW  YORK  HERALD? 
Was  the  use  of  the  word,  in  fine, 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  policy? 
And  yet  all  this  was  not  at  all 
like  THE  TIMES;  I  reflected  that  I 
had  often  been  puzzled  to  discover  in 
its  utterances  any  meaning  at  all. 
How  then  should  it  of  a  sudden 
indulge  in  esoterics?  And  though 
the  policy  seemed  well  suited  to  the 
meek-faced  SPECTATOR,  which  week 
by  week  offers  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
our  blood-brothers  aforesaid  (is  this, 
by  the  way,  the  reason  for  their 
efforts  to  legislate  against  kissing?), 
it  was  too  subtle  for  Printing  House 
Square.  Could  it  be  a  case  of 
aesthetic  perception?  Was  it  merely 
that  after  long  hesitation  it  had  been 
decided  that  combine  was  a  more 
beautiful  word  than  combination, 
that  American  was  a  more  lovely 
language  than  English,  and  that  in 
future  the  Editor  would  endeavour 
to  convince  his  readers  of  these  facts  ? 
It  is  said  that  Mithridates  by  taking 
his  daily  dose  of  poison  became  at 
length  able  to  consume  it  in  large 
quantities  with  every  sign  of  relish 
and  none  of  disagreement.  Similarly 
it  might  be  that  the  readers  of  THE 
TIMES  were  every  day  to  have  a  little 
more  American  added  to  their  English, 
until  at  length  it  came  as  naturally 
to  them  as  their  mother-tongue.  So 
brandied  cherries,  if  you  will  pardon 


my  comparing  so  excellent  to  so  vile 
a  thing, 

So  brandied  cherries,  by  infusion  slow, 
Imbibe    new   flavour   and  their    own 
forego. 

There  was  a  certain  attractiveness 
about  this  idea,  more  especially  as  we 
marked  how  with  great  subtlety  the 
word  had  been  introduced  not  in  the 
proper  utterances  of  THE  TIMES  but 
in  a  quotation  of  an  archbishop. 
Why  this  very  fact  would  convince 
the  world  ! 

But,  sir,  it  has  not  convinced  me 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  convince  your 
readers.  The  matter  is  serious.  If 
the  leading  English  daily  paper, 
which  has  hitherto  had  the  reputation 
of  knowing  its  own  value  (three- 
pence, be  it  remembered,  not  a  half- 
penny) and  of  respecting  the  language 
it  employs,  is  to  yield  to  the  assault 
of  the  importunate  floodgates  and  to 
adopt  the  speech  and  manners  of  its 
conquerors,  then  we  are  indeed  lost. 
Feeling  thus  strongly  I  have  ven- 
tered  to  lay  the  case  before  you. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late ;  perhaps 
THE  TIMES  may  yet  save  itself,  or, 
failing  that,  be  saved  from  itself. 

Permit  me  to  sign  myself 

AN  UNHAPPY  ENGLISHMAN. 

P.S.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  combine  may  be  a  printer's  error. 
These  things  do  happen,  I  am  told, 
even  in  the  best  regulated  offices,  and 
especially  at  seasons  of  festivity. 
Yet  I  am  doubtful,  for  since  then  I 
have,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  encoun- 
tered such  ineffable  abominations  as 
portraitist  and  landscapist  in  the  same 
journal, — and  in  the  art-criticisms, 
moreover,  which,  as  everyone  knows, 
are  the  work  of  an  individual  who 
breathes,  or  has  at  least  the  privilege 
of  breathing,  the  amplest  and  divinest 
air  of  culture. 
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IT  was  after  dinner  at  my  aunt's. 
The  candles  burnt  motionless  in  their 
silver  sticks ;  not  a  breath  of  air 
came  from  the  Rhine  ;  the  cards  lay 
on  the  crimson  plush  table-cover  near 
the  window  ;  the  wine-hills  across  the 
river  were  purple  beneath  a  large 
moon  that  was  like  a  silver  coin  re- 
flecting some  light  of  immense  power. 

My  aunt  (in  a  flat  cap  which 
exactly  resembled  the  paper  in  which 
soles  are  served)  rocked  placidly  in  a 
black  bentwood  chair.  She  was  look- 
ing out  on  the  romantic  stream,  an 
inscrutable  smile  on  her  round,  un- 
comely, kindly  face.  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  why  she  should  have  always 
presented  that  air  of  inscrutability. 
She  was  the  Frau  Rathin  Yori  V., 
and  had  been  a  widow  for  many  years, 
a  condition  to  which  I  think  she  had 
long  become  reconciled.  She  was  very 
well  off,  very  strong-minded,  very 
opinionative,  and  very  benevolent.  I 
gathered  that,  at  the  moment,  we 
were  awaiting  company  for  cards.  It 
seemed  to  be  part  of  a  weekly  routine, 
of  a  life  that  apparently  nothing 
would  disturb  in  its  equable  course. 

A  clock,  in  the  blue  dusk  of  the 
other  drawing-room,  struck  a  half 
hour  through  the  curtains.  My  aunt 
walked  heavily  across  the  room  to 
arrange  some  thin  cakes  more  sym- 
metrically in  a  plate  on  a  small  round 
table.  The  electric  bell  at  the  front 
garden  gate  made  an  individual  sound, 
sharp  and  startling,  like  the  buzzing 
of  a  large  and  irritably  metallic  fly. 
The  figure  of  my  Aunt's  old  Pauline 
hurried  through  the  dusk  to  fumble  at 


the  fastening ;  the  sound  of  pleasant 
voices  mingled  with  the  unfailing 
gurgle  of  the  Rhine  itself.  There 
were  two  guests,  an  erect  and  tall 
old  man  in  a  very  light,  soft  suit,  an 
erect  and  tall  young  girl  in  a  very 
white,  soft  dress. 

In  the  candle-light  he  stood,  his 
soft  hat  in  his  hand,  bowing  very 
slightly,  smiling  very  gently.  "  Aha, 
Frau  Geheimrathin,"  he  said,  "you 
have  not  yet  had  fastened  my  attach- 
ment to  the  garden-door."  His  voice 
was  strong  and  good-humoured.  His 
daughter's  face,  with  shadowy  and, 
as  if  resentfully  gleaming,  dark  eyes, 
looked  at  us  over  his  broad  shoulder. 

"  That  is  my  Pauline,"  replied  aunt 
good-humouredly.  "  She  will  rather 
run  to  give  a  friendly  greeting  to  my 


He  laughed.  His  hair  was  silver, 
his  healthy,  shaven  cheeks  very  pink 
and  white,  his  moustache  as  if  drops 
of  rime  had  congealed  in  its  dark 
thickness ;  his  figure,  released  from 
its  bow,  was  wonderfully  straight. 
His  daughter  was  shadowy,  yes,  un- 
doubtedly shadowy,  with  the  tallness 
of  youth  and  the  shadowiness  of  those 
Rhine  nights  that,  under  the  thick 
pall  of  leaves,  have  everywhere  unex- 
pected and  magical  gleams. 

My  aunt  sat  herself  uncomfortably 
on  her  red  velvet  sofa,  behind  the 
table.  She  beckoned  the  young  girl 
to  sit  beside  her  and  held  one 
of  her  hands.  The  Baron  (I  had 
suddenly  recognised  him  as  the  Baron 
Von  B.)  sat  facing  me,  smilingly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  immense  white- 
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tiled  stove.  At  the  table  the  two 
ladies  were  discussing  an  undeserving 
wine-dresser,  a  militant  agnostic  and 
socialist  who  had  broken  his  leg  and 
stood  in  need  of  charitable  assistance. 
"  Who  would  not,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"  acquire  your  noble  language  ?  " — I 
had  been  complimenting  him  on  the 
excellence  of  his  pronunciation,  but 
the  figure  of  his  daughter  had  made 
me  momentarily  distracted.  "  The 
language  of  Newton,  of  Arkwright,  of 
Stephenson  or  Edison, — and  of  the 
Tichborne  case  !  "  he  added. 

One  grows  resigned  to  extraor- 
dinary views  of  one's  country,  of  its 
abilities,  its  virtues,  of,  as  it  were,  its 
high-lights,  but  still —  "  Aber,  Herr 
Baron/'  I  protested  smilingly.  He 
winced. 

I  had  seen  him  the  Sunday  before. 
We  had  gone  among  the  files  of 
pilgrims,  of  shopkeepers  from  Coblentz, 
of  peasants  from  the  inland  valleys, 
walking  in  strings  with  a  clicking  of 
beads,  and,  generally,  at  the  head  of 
each  small  file  a  woman  or  a  young 
girl  chanting  reiterated  penances, 
along  the  river  banks  beneath  the 
fruit  trees.  The  carriage  of  the  Von 
B.'s  had  whirled  past  us,  raising  a 
dust  that  seemed  to  dissipate  itself 
high  overhead  among  the  stakes  and 
rust-coloured  stones  of  the  precipitous 
vineyards.  The  carriage  was  heavier 
than  one  of  ours, — a  berlin,  I  should 
think,  the  horses  lighter,  without  the 
action,  with  more  flowing  manes,  with, 
as  one  might  say,  a  defter  step,  but 
the  whole  thing  had  something  of  a 
territorial  air. 

We  had  come  upon  them  again 
outside  the  church  of  pilgrimage. 
We  had  been  drinking  weak  tea  in 
the  very  hot  and  crowded  garden  of 
a  peasants'  inn.  It  was  my  aunt's 
idea  that  I  should  "  study  the  life  of 
the  people;"  and  certainly  I  saw  a 
crowd.  The  large  carriage  was  pacing 
solemnly  through  a  huddle  of  people, 
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of  taper-huts,  of  image-huts,  of  bead- 
stalls,  of  old,  worn  women  offering 
for  sale  portraits  of  the  Virgin  in 
primary  colours,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  photographs  of  the  par- 
ticular, miraculous  image  (it  had  been 
found  by  a  goat-girl  in  a  hollow  tree) 
that  drew  all  the  crowds  week  by 
week  and  year  by  year  to  the  in- 
significant slate-roofed  church  in  the 
tiny  valley. 

The  carriage  had  stopped  ;  my  aunt 
had  held  a  short  and  animated  dis- 
cussion in  a  voice  pitched  high  to 
dominate  the  clatter  of  the  crowd. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  freisinnig"  she  said 
rejoining  me  ;  "  but,  you  see,  he 
comes  to  this.  I — I  call  it  a 
mummery." 

I  asked,  if  he  were  agnostic,  pro- 
testant,  liberal,  or  whatever  the  shade 
of  thought  the  shibboleth  indicated, 
why  he  came  at  all  ? 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  station," 
said  she  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

Seeing  the  Baron  there  in  her 
drawing-room,  I  thought  I  under- 
stood. He  was  a  charming  man, 
with  a  courtesy,  a  deference,  made 
up  of  the  merest  indication  of  gestures 
and  smiles.  I  had  met  two  barons 
before  :  one,  a  student,  immense  and 
sodden,  used  to  sit  always  comatose, 
his  great  dog  at  his  feet,  before  a 
table  in  a  students'  cafe;  the  other, 
with  flaming  whiskers,  a  very  red 
nose,  and  apparently  wearing  always 
a  green  hunter's  cap  and  black  cock's 
feather,  had  left  the  impression  of 
doing  nothing  but  smoke  bad  cigars, 
disembowel  wild  boars,  and  shout 
offensively  at  peasant  girls.  But  Von 
B.,  apparently,  was  of  the  real  noblesse, 
a  man  who  recognised  the  duties  of 
his  station.  His  castle,  on  a  crag 
two  miles  away,  was  the  most 
complete  of  that  part  of  the  Rhine, 
as  also  were  his  vineyards.  I  had 
seen  them  from  below,  tier  upon 
tier,  as  if  with  ironstone  fortifications 
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and  terraces,  rising  up  sheer  from 
the  railway  on  the  bank  to  the 
pinnacles  and  the  gilded  vanes  of  the 
Schloss.  And  he  was  charming,  the 
real  noblesse,  but  eccentric,  in  a 
charming  way. 

"  Your  language,"  he  said,  "  of 
practical  science,  yes,  and  of  human 
justice." 

"But  really,  Herr  Baron,"  I  pro- 
tested, "  the  Tichborne  case  !  " 

He  winced  again.  "That  was  a 
mystery  unravelled.  Yes  !  Patiently, 
yes,  clear-sightedly,  sifted  to  the 
bottom  and,  yes,  against  the  wishes, 
the  prejudices  of  half  your  nation." 
He  sighed  and  added  gently:  "Would 
you  please  call  me  Herr  Edward,  not 
the  other  ?  After  all,  we  are  cousins." 
He  paused,  stammered  a  little.  "  No ! 
Aber  dock  I  Yes,  cousins  !  " 

My  aunt  suddenly  rapped  out  from 
the  table, — she  had  been  apparently 
immersed  in  a  discussion  about  three 
children  very  ill  with  diphtheritic 
throats — "  He  knows  nothing  about 
his  family,  this  Englishman.  They 
don't  acknowledge  these  ties." 

He  made  a  slight  and  modestly 
friendly  inclination  of  the  head,  as  if 
suggesting  that  a  relationship  with 
himself  was  the  last  thing  one,  as  a 
sensible  being,  would  want  to  claim. 
"  Your  aunt,  the  Frau  Geheimrathin, 
and  I  are  indeed  first  cousins.  I 
allow  myself  the  privilege,  but  it 
is  true  the  English  acknowledge  not 
these  relations.  They  have  little 
family  feeling.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
they  are  so  great, — one  of  the 
reasons." 

He  went  to  sit  beside  my  aunt  and 
Fraulein  Minne  came  and  sat  opposite 
me.  Her  dark  eyes  and  shadowy 
presence,  in  her  soft  muslin  dress  of 
a  young  girl,  her  direct,  proud  glances, 
caused  me  more  than  a  vague  trouble. 
I  was  twenty- two,  and  in  the  War- 
Office;  what  in  the  world  could  I 
find  to  say  to  her?  Every  topic, 


every  idea  in  the  world  seemed  to 
have  fallen  away  from  me,  leaving 
her  sitting  composedly  facing  me, 
waiting,  as  for  a  right,  for  me  to 


When  it  came  to  playing  the  cards 
it  was  a  great  deal  worse.  My  aunt, 
with  her  inscrutable  smile,  suggested 
that  I  should  teach  the  Fraulein 
Minne  the  game  of  bridge.  It  would 
be  so  nice  for  her  to  introduce  to 
her  young  lady's  gatherings  in  the 
winter. 

I  seemed  to  grip  the  pack  with 
fingers  grown  enormous,  four  of  the 
cards  I  could  not  anyhow  pick  up 
from  the  plush  table-cover.  I  tried 
to  bow  stiffly  from  the  waist,  to  say 
"  Enchante1" ;  I  could  not  remember 
the  German  for  it,  could  not  remember 
whether  it  was  one  of  the  French 
words  with  which  the  Germans  so 
liberally  spice  their  conversation. 

The  Baron  said,  smiling,  "  She  no 
longer  goes  to  these  gatherings,"  and 
a  look  of  pride  and  resentment  came 
into  his  daughter's  eyes. 

My  aunt  said,  "  So  ! "  and  sat  re- 
flecting for  some  minutes.  We  began 
to  play  whist. 

"  And  my  cooking-stove  ? "  he  asked 
my  aunt. 

"Oh,  Pauline  threw  it  out  of  the 
window." 

He  laughed  gaily  and  then  turned 
to  me.  "  I  have  namely  invented  a 
cooking-stove,  with  electricity.  But 
the  Frau  Gehrimrathin's  cooking-maid 
is  an  autocrat.  She  does  not  favour 
my  inventions." 

"  Ah,  you  invent  1 "  I  said. 

My  aunt  cross-questioned  me.  Did 
I  not  know  the  Baron's  sparking- 
plug?  It  was  used  in  all  the  German 
war-motors.  Did  not  my  office  use  it  ? 

I  said  I  did  not  know,  which  was 
true.  War-motors  were  nothing  to 
my  department  which  concerned  it- 
self with  mobilisation. 

"  Ah  !  "   was  my  aunt's    comment, 
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"  Ah ! "  as  if  I  and  my  Office  cut 
very  poor  figures. 

The  Baron  said,  "  Ah,  but  I  use 
my  name.  '  Dr.  Ehrhart's  sparking 
plug,'  manufactured  for  me  by  the 
Germania  Company  at  Deutz." 

I  promised  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  Chief  to  it ;  we  were,  it  was 
notorious,  always  glad  to  adopt 
German  ideas.  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  agreeable.  "  But,"  I  went 
on,  "  you  say  your  name.  I  did  not 
know  that  foreign  nobility,  I  mean, 
not  English,  employed  surnames.  I 
mean  ...  I  mean  you  would  say 
.  .  ."  My  aunt's  little  eyes  were 
regarding  me  fixedly.  I  turned  to 
the  young  girl.  She,  too,  was  looking 
at  me,  her  pale  face  flooded  with 
colour.  "You  would  say,"  I  went 
on  blindly,  "that  is,  would  sign, 
Edward  XII.  Von  B.,  not  as  in  our 
case  '  Temple  of ' " 

"  Please  ask  Pauline  to  bring  in 
the  May-bowl,"  interrupted  my  aunt 
snappishly.  She  might  just  as  well 
have  pressed  the  little  bell  that 
dangled  from  a  green  cord  in  front 
of  her  nose.  I  had  put  my  foot  in 
it;  but  how,  how,  in  the  world?  I 
hung  about  for  some  time  on  the 
black  tiles  of  the  shadowy,  square 
hall  before  re-entering,  when  I  found 
them  talking  composedly  about  Venice. 
In  the  moonlight  under  the  fragrant 
lime  trees  along  the  river, — I  was 
walking  back  with  them  to  their  villa 
to  smoke  my  cigar — he  laid  his  hand 
on  my  arm.  "My  dear  young  con- 
nection," he  said,  turning  his  friendly 
face  to  mine.  His  daughter  was 
moving  silently,  and  very  distract- 
ingly,  like  a  white  cloud,  on  the  other 
side,  looking  out  over  the  river,  so 
that  I  saw  only  the  delicate  curve  of 
her  cheek.  "It  is  my  duty  to  make 
you  a  confession." 

She  said  suddenly :  "  Aber,  lieber 
Voter — but  dear  Father,  not  now, 
later,  another  time." 


Her  voice  was  full  and  clear, 
classical  as  if  it  issued  from  a  very 
perfect  and  rather  tragic  Greek  mask. 
It  moved  me  so  much  that  I  hardly 
noticed  the  shades  in  the  tone  of  his 
answer  :  "  Very  well,  dear  little  one." 

He  pointed  out  to  me  how  the 
moonlight  fell,  just  on  the  rock  of 

the  H fels,  above  the  stream,  like 

that  with  a  touch  of  cloud  behind, 
like  a  heraldic  sea-horse's  head.  Ah, 
it  was  good  to  be  young  there  on  the 
Rhine  ! 

He  stood  erect  and  smiling,  press- 
ing my  hand  friendlily  before  the 
iron  gate  of  their  garden.  His  villa 
rose  up  very  white  with  the  dark 
shapes  of  the  Venetian  shutters  at 
the  windows.  They  were  going  to 
disappear,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
gleaming  laurels  in  their  garden.  I 
said  boldly  :  "  Will  you  not  give  me 
gracious  permission  to  visit,  to  see 
your  Schloss  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said.  On  Thursday, 
after  to-morrow,  he  would  be  himself 
at  liberty  to  show  me  some  of  his 
little  contrivances.  Then  they  were 
gone,  and  I  was  walking  back  under 
the  clipped  lime-trees. 

Yes,  it  was  good  to  be  young, 
there  on  the  Rhine.  I  shall  never 
again  smoke  another  such  cigar,  with 
just  that  same  flavour.  I  was  going 
to  see  them  again  on  the  Thursday. 
And  what  eyes  she  had !  They 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  me,  out  of 
the  shadows,  the  purple,  the  mist  of 
the  hills  above  the  other  bank,  out 
of  their  more  gleaming  reflections, 
the  exact,  but  more  romantic  counter- 
parts that  stretched  out  towards  me. 

And  this  mystery,  this  confession 
that  he  would  have  made  to  me  ? 
She  had  stopped  him.  Why,  now? 
It  couldn't  be  anything  disgrace- 
ful ;  he  stood  so  erect ;  but,  if 
it  wasn't  that,  why  had  she  asked 
him  not  to  make  it?  It  must  be 
that  he  was  freisinnig,  rationalistic. 
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Well,  who  in  the  world  cared  ?  But 
she  had  stopped  him,  she  did  not 
wish  him  to  fall  in  my  estimation. 
She  must  care  about  my  opinion, 
then.  Was  it  possible  ? 

A  large  steamer  glided  down 
stream.  They  were  singing  on 
board,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  lights 
from  her  portholes  shone  vivid  and 
warm  towards  me,  destroying  with 
innumerable  swirls  and  scrolls  the 
placidity  of  the  pale  stream,  the  im- 
mobility of  the  reflected  hills.  I 
could  hear  the  thud  of  her  paddles 
a  long  time  afterwards.  Then, 
across  the  water,  a  drunken  man 
began  to  hammer  at  some  door,  and 
a  dog  yelped. 

I  met  her  brother,  the  Baron's 
younger  son,  next  day,  at  W — n,  a 
town  a  little  way  up  stream.  He 
was  a  fair,  curly  headed,  rather  stout 
man  of  nearly  thirty,  erect  too  and 
friendly.  He  insisted  on  taking  me 
to  drink  coffee  with  his  wife,  a  tiny, 
rather  Parisian  blonde,  with  curls 
more  golden  than  his  own  and  a 
gently  listless  manner.  She  also 
was  most  friendly.  But  when  I  said 
that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing his  sister  he  scowled  violently. 

"  That  little  cat ! "  he  said.  His 
wife  looked  anxious  and  deprecat- 
ing. He  asked  with  a  sort  of  fat, 
and  as  it  were  chivalric,  contempt, 
whether  "  they  down  there  had  heard 
from  the  Emperor?"  I  could  not 
tell  him.  He  snarled  :  "  Well !  So  ! " 
plucked  a  rose  from  the  trellis  of 
their  summer-house  and  threw  it 
into  the  river  with  violence.  Ap- 
parently they  were  not  on  terms 
with  the  Schloss,  or  rather  with  the 
Villa  Ehrhardt. 

When,  at  the  officers'  club  in  the 
principal  hotel  under  the  clipped 
limes  I  mentioned  the  Baron's  name 
to  a  very  pleasant  old  colonel  with 
long  white  moustaches  and  a  very 
pleasant,  young,  fair,  and  unbearded 


second-lieutenant  in  a  light  blue  and 
silver  uniform,  they  both  exhibited 
an  indignation,  not,  it  is  true,  so 
violent  as  the  young  Von  B.'s.  The 
lieutenant  began,  boiling :  "  Jener 
alte — "  The  old  man  checked  him 
with  a  lift  of  his  white  eyebrows. 
"  Ach,  yes,  the  Frau  Geheimrathin  !  " 
the  young  man  laughed,  referring, 
inoffensively  enough,  to  my  aunt. 

I  got  nothing  out  of  her.  It  was 
not  in  her  to  give  me  information. 
She  blinked  her  eyes  and  said  only  : 
"  Yes,  Miss  Minne  !  Aber  dock—" 

The  Schloss  hung  over  a  bend  in  the 
great  river.  Enormous  woolly  clouds 
made  shafts  of  light  smite  downwards 
on  to  the  stream  and  cut  solid  lines 
of  shadows  steep  and  aslant  from  the 
hard  crags.  The  Baron  leant  over 
the  parapet  of  a  small  gun-garden, 
pointing  right  down  on  to  one  of  the 
rude  barges  that,  hundreds  of  feet 
below,  looked,  with  its  clumsy  rudder, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  canoe  full  of 
savages.  "  Yes,"  he  laughed,  "  they 
could  stop  anything  going  down  the 
stream ;  they  could  take  their  tolls, 
those  old  scoundrels."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  old  robber  barons  of  B. 
He  had  shown  me  everything.  We 
were  resting  there,  in  a  little  shaded 
grey  parapeted  square  enclosure. 
We  were  going  to  descend  the  steep 
path ;  I  had  a  very  vivid  sense  of 
the  ladies, — my  aunt  and  Fraulein 
Minne — who  were  sitting  in  a  little 
arbour  down  below,  taking  thick 
milk.  They  hadn't  wanted  to  climb 
up,  not  even  when  they  could  have 
had  chairs  put  into  one  the  hydraulic 
trucks  (the  Baron's  own  invention) 
that  climbed  sheer  and  straight  up 
into  the  wine-press  rooms.  "  And 
they  want  me  to  be  descended  from 
them  !  " 

I  laughed  a  non-committal  laugh, 
not  understanding  him  very  well. 
They  were  obviously  his  ancestors. 
I  had  seen  whole  galleries  full  j  Von 
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B.'s,  his  father's ;  Von  S.'s,  those  of 
his  mother  from  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  and  the  castle  itself 
had  come  into  his  family.  Well,  I 
wanted  to  get  back,  down  there  to 
where  Fraulein  Minne's  dark  eyes 
and  shadowy,  erect  presence  were 
waiting  to  thrill  me,  distractingly,  in 
every  fibre. 

He,  however,  leaned  against  the 
parapet.  "  No,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said. 
"No,  my  dear  young  connection. 
This  is  the  trouble !  '  That's  the 
rub  ! ' '  They  are  always  quoting 
Shakespeare  incorrectly  over  there. 
I  was  fidgeting  to  get  away.  "  It 
must  be  obvious  to  you,"  he  went  on 
smiling  a  little  quizzically,  "  that  a 
man  of, — of  how  would  you  say  ? — my 
parts  ?  .  could  not  be  de- 

scended from  those  swilling  creatures, 
the  Von  S.'s.  Has  it  not  occurred 
already  to  you  ? " 

I  really  did  not  understand  him. 
The  Von  S.'s  were  his  mother's  people. 
It  was  embarrassing,  as  if  he  were 
talking  in  metaphors.  He  rolled  a 
little  fragment  of  velvety  green  moss 
from  the  parapet  in  his  long  pink 
fingers. 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
secret,"  he  went  on.  "I  am  not  a 
descendant  of  the  Von  S.'s  ;  I  am 
not  even  Baron  Von  B."  He  spoke 
English,  the  language  of  Newton,  of 
Edison,  and  of  the  Tichborne  case, 
with  great  clearness ;  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  his  facts.  His 
father,  Edward  XI.,  the  Baron,  had, 
he  said,  been  wild,  masterful,  a 
threatening  man  and  very  cruel. 
He  had  married,  rather  late  in  life, 
the  heiress  of  the  Von  S.'s,  "  my,  who 
speak  to  you's  reputed  mother." 
Then,  apparently,  a  son  had  been 
born  to  them.  In  the  hamlet,  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle  path,  there 
lived  a  schoolmaster,  Ehrhardt,  with 
a  beautiful  daughter.  He  told  it  for 
all  the  world  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 


Rhine  legends  one  reads  on  the  decks 
of  the  steamers,  passing  the  castles 
on  the  crags.  "  That  beautiful 
daughter  disappeared  suddenly,  mys- 
teriously, a  little  before  my  birth. 
The  Baroness  Von  B.,  geboren  von 
S.,  pined  away,  wept  much  in  dark 
places,  and  died.  I,  who  speak  to  you, 
was  brought  up  by  hand,  as  a  young 
noble  should  be.  I  had  horses,  the  best 
of  all  things,  the  best  of  all  teachers. 
Once,  I  remember  it  very  well,  the 
schoolmaster  Ehrhardt,  an  old  man, 
called  me  to  him  and  kissed  me. 
I  struck  him  with  my  whip ;  after 
that  he  died.  Once,  when  I  was  ten, 
I  was  with  my  father  in  Paris  for 
three  months.  Always  there  was 
in  the  house  a  beautiful  woman  with 
blond  locks,  who  would  kiss  me  often 
and  cry.  My  father  (he  was  a  black, 
stern  man  of  whom  I  was  much 
afraid),  sometimes  he  would  fondle 
her,  sometimes  he  would  curse  her  ; 
he  would  strike  her  too  sometimes." 

I  began  to  foresee  the  drift  of  his 
story.  The  details  he  supplied  very 
convincingly,  emphasising  them  with 
little  waves  of  the  hand,  little  smiles, 
little  shrugs,  as  if  I,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  must  see  the  transparent  veri- 
similitude of  it  all.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  he  had  become 
interested  in  applied  sciences.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1870  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  his  "  well- 
known  breechblock "  for  field-guns. 
Then  he  had  married ;  his  eldest  son 
had  been  born.  His  father  had  died, 
raving  on  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
women,  principally  about  an  Ermine 
with  blonde  Lokken.  After  my  Baron's 
succession  the  second  son  had  been 
born,  the  one  I  had  seen,  and  then 
Minne. 

I  wondered  vaguely  how  his  eldest 
son  would  regard  my  pretending  to 
her  hand,  and  remembered  that  I 
had  hopelessly  offended  the  second. 
But  I  imagined  the  elder  as  polished, 
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courteous,  affable,  easy  to  get  on 
with,  like  his  father  in  short. 

The  Baron  was  continuing.  "All 
the  while  I  was  a  most  happy  man. 
I  had  my  wife,  my  children ;  I  could 
study.  I  could  make  all  these  con- 
trivances, a  thing  to  wash  dishes  for 
poor  people,  my  celebrated  improve- 
ment in  engraving,  my  hydraulic 
machinery  for  the  Weinbau ;  you  see 
how  wide  apart  my  inventions  were. 
I  was  very  rich,  but  I  became  still 
more  wealthy.  I  interested  myself 
in  the  condition  of  the  common 
people.  My  sons  grew  up,  married, 
had  children.  My  little  Minne  was 
seventeen ;  now  she  is  nineteen.  She 
had  been  in  the  convent ;  she  is  very 
instructed,  and  a  very  loving  and 
dutiful  child." 

So  she  was  nineteen  the  Fraulein 
Minne ! 

"  And  then,"  the  Baron  continued, 
"  a  man  came  to  me  and  told  me  the 
whole  story.  The  villain  wanted  to 
blackmail  me  !  He  was  a  Stephen 
Ehrhardt,  the  grandson  of  Ehrhardt 
who  had  kept  school  here,  my  cousin, 
in  fact." 

I  did  not  feel  surprised.  The  story 
was  so  logical,  put  in  his  manner  with- 
out any  stress  at  all.  Besides,  for  all 
I  knew,  the  sort  of  thing  might  be 
common  in  Germany.  Anything  was 
probable  on  the  Rhine,  among  the 
descendants  of  robber  barons.  The 
Baron  himself  was  looking  at  me 
earnestly,  friendlily. 

"  And  then  ? "  I  asked  him. 

He  seemed  to  recognise  that  I  was 
interested,  that  I  did  not  disbelieve, 
that  I  was,  in  fact,  sympathetic.  His 
blue  eyes  gazed  earnestly  into  mine, 
as  he  laid  a  hand  gently  on  my  arm. 
"  You  remember,  of  course,  the  school- 
master's daughter  who  disappeared  I 
She  was  Ermine  mil  den  blonden 
Lokken.  My  father,  you  understand, 
was  a  cruel  man.  She  was  virtuous, 
but  he  overpowered  her,  on  the  night 


before  he  married  his  wife;  yet  he 
swore  to  her  that  her  son  should  be 
Baron  von  B.  You  see  ?  I  was  her 
son.  His  wife's  son  died  two  days 
after  being  born ;  if  he  had  not,  I  do 
not  know  what  would  have  happened. 
But  my  father  had  carried  Ermine, 
just  before,  to  another  house,  in  the 
hills  above  here."  He  pointed  across 
the  stream.  "  So  I,  a  baby,  two  days 
old,  was  carried  down  those  hills  at 
night,  across  the  river  and  up  that 
path,  —  yes,  at  night  —  by  an  old 
peasant  woman  and  my  grandfather 
Ehrhardt.  They  might  have  stumbled 
in  those  rocky  ways  at  night,  but  they 
did  not ;  so  here  I  am  ! 

"  That  was  the  story  told  me  by  my 
cousin,  Stephen  Ehrhardt.  He  was  a 
vile  man  :  he  expected  that  I  would 
pay  him  money  to  conceal  this.  But 
I, — no  !  Would  I  pay  a  man  money 
to  conceal  that  I  was  not  the  child  of 
those  swilling  von  S.'s  1  Besides  it 
was  too  manifest.  I  remembered  how 
my  grandfather  Ehrhardt  had  kissed 
me;  I  remembered  in  Paris  the 
Ermine  of  the  blonde  locks,  my 
mother.  So  I  called  together  all  the 
family,  my  sons,  the  von  B.'s,  the 
von  S.'s,  the  rightful  heirs.  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  They  laughed  at  me. 

"Yes,  they  laughed  at  me,  you 
understand?  I  offered  them  the 
lands,  the  money,  the  titles, — what 
did  I  want  with  them,  I  ?  They  were 
afraid ;  they  would  have  had  to  intent 
a  process.  I  was  ready  not  to,  as  you 
say,  defend  it,  but  they  were  afraid  ; 
a  lawsuit  would  have  been  very  heavy 
in  costs.  I  was  ready  to  defray  them. 
But  they  were  afraid  too  of  ridicule ; 
such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of. 
They  said  there  was  no  witness,  no 
evidence,  except  this  Stephen  Ehrhardt 
who  had  heard  it  only  from  his  and 
my  grandfather.  But  there  was  a 
great  noise,  and  he  grew  afraid  and 
ran  away.  No  evidence  !  Yes,  but 
how  did  my  father's  wife  die,  then, 
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of  grief,  weeping  in  dark  corners  ?  I 
found  too  an  old  peasant  woman 
whose  mother  had  carried  me,  but  she 
was  too  old  and  stupid.  My  sons 
were  enraged.  It  seems  they  would 
have  defended  the  process.  They  ! " 
he  spoke  with  deep  contempt,  his 
breath  came  fast  through  his  nostrils. 
He  glared,  even  at  me. 

"  You  understand,  there  is  nothing 
I  can  do  to  rid  myself  of  this, — this 
burden.  Lawyers  are  afraid  to  help 
me,  and  statesmen.  It  is  as  if  I  were 
attempting  a  sort  of  Use  majeste" — you 
see  1 — as  if  I  were  despising  rank  and 
the  social  hierarchy.  A  great  noise,  of 
course  —  much  abuse  for  me  !  It 
killed  my  poor  wife,  two  years  ago. 
My  sons,  you  understand,  wished  to 
put  me  in  a — in  a  Madman's  Health 
Institute.  They  wanted  to  assert  that 
my  scientific  studies  had  turned  my 
brain.  But  could  they  1  No !  Did 
I  squander  my  goods  ?  No  !  Did  I 
damage  the  estate  1  Again,  no  ! — 
you  have  seen  how  I  have  kept  the 
estate  1  Where  is  there  such  another 
for  its  agriculture?  Have  I  not  all 
the  latest  improvements?  You  have 
seen  how  I  have  restored  the  Schloss  ; 
where  is  there  such  another  ?" 

He  grew  calmer  now. 

"  No,  I  have  done  my  duty  as 
would  have  befitted  the  rank.  The 
estate,  everything,  is  in  good  condition 
if  the  von  S.'s  will  come  to  take  it. 
I  patronise  the  church, — you  have 
seen  that  too — but  the  castle  I  will 
not  live  in.  I  am  Dr.  Ehrhardt, 
an  inventor.  I  built  myself  the 
villa  you  have  seen." 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled 
friendlily  as  if  he  had  come  to  an 
end. 

"  And  Fraulein  Minne  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  is  my  own  daughter,"  he  said 
proudly.  He  sighed  a  little.  "  It  is 
not  very  nice  for  her." 

I  understood  why  the  brother  had 
called  her  a  "  little  cat."  When  the 


rupture  had  come  she  had  stood  by 
her  father,  and  no  doubt  she  had 
had  some  biting  things  to  say  on 
his  behalf. 

"  You  understand  ? "  he  said  again. 
"  No  ?  It  has  caused  us  a  great  deal 
of  unpleasantness,  a  great  deal.  We 
are,  as  it  were,  ostracised.  No  one 
likes,  except  your  excellent  aunt,  to 
be  seen  talking  with  me ;  they  are 
afraid,  in  fact,  for  my  cause  is  un- 
popular with  high  officials.  And  the 
young  ladies  will  not  talk  with  my 
daughter ;  for  her  it  is  sad,  a  sad 
affair.  Even  my  scientific  colleagues 
are  afraid  of  me  ;  I  am  not  any  more 
asked  to  speak  at  congresses,  and  I 
have  just  discovered  a  very  important 
principle,  a  development,  but  I  can 
do  nothing  with  it,  now." 

That,  in  short,  was  his  tale,  told  in 
the  dusk,  above  one  of  the  glimmering 
reaches  of  the  Rhine.  It  caused,  for 
the  moment,  his  daughter  to  pale 
in  his  own  light.  I  had  got  over 
any  astonishment  quite  early  in  the 
story;  it  seemed  perfectly  natural, 
his  father  having  been  that  sort  of 
man.  For  himself  I  felt  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm.  He  was  splendid,  even 
down  to  the  way  he  took  it  for 
granted,  for  the  most  natural  thing, 
that  he  should  wish  to  be  dispossessed. 
Well,  I  was  young  and  naif. 

"But  couldn't  you — ?"  I  began. 
I  cast  about  in  my  mind  for 
expedients. 

He  smiled  as  if  warmed  by  my 
earnestness.  "  Oh,  I  have  done  all 
that  was  possible  to  do,"  he  said  in 
his  soft,  sunny  voice.  "  My  dear 
young  connection,  I  petitioned  the 
Emperor,  on  his  birthday,  but  no 
notice  was  taken.  I  have  turned 
every  stone  in  Germany." 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  do  much  out- 
side," I  said. 

He  reflected  and  added,  "No?" 
interrogatively. 

We  drank  our  coffee  with  my  aunt 
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and  Fraulein  Minne,  at  a  little  inn 
table  covered  with  a  pink  and  white 
cloth,  in  a  sweet-scented  lime  arbour 
on  the  river  bank.  The  evening  closed 
in.  She  played  with  the  flossy  ears 
of  the  little  dog  in  her  lap,  while  my 
aunt  blinked  amiably.  I  was  rather 
pensive,  thinking  what  in  the  world 
I  could  do  to  aid  him,  which  would 
also  be  showing  my  devotion  to  her. 
He  asked  in  the  naive  trustful  way 
that  some  distinguished  foreigners 
have  when  they  ask  for  information 
about  England  :  "  How  would  one 
set  about  obtaining  an  invitation  to 
read  a  paper  at  the  Congress  of  your 
Association  ? " 

"  You  would  like  to  ? "  I  asked  in 
my  turn,  eagerly.  "  You  wish  to, 
about  your  new  discovery  1 " 

"Surely  your  mother's  brother," 
suggested  my  aunt,  "  the  Professor, 
could  help." 

I  owned  a  maternal  uncle,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology.  "I  will  to- 
morrow write  to  him,"  said  I.  We 
were  speaking  German,  and  I  noticed 
a  shade  of  approval  come  into  the 
Fraulein  Minne's  dark  eyes.  I  went 
on :  "  He  always  reads  papers  at  the 
Congress,  where  he  has  very  much 
influence  and  reputation." 

"Yes,  you  shall  manage  it,  Willie," 
said  my  aunt. 

"Namely,"  the  Baron  said,  "  all 
our  Congresses  are  closed  to  me,  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  I  have  made  this 
important  discovery.  I  should  like 
to  read  my  paper, — at  Manchester  it 
will  be,  I  think." 

My  aunt  made  us  two  young  people 
stand  back  to  back.  She  had  been 
maintaining  that,  in  England,  our 
stock  had  deteriorated,  that  I  was  very 
little,  if  anything  taller  than  the  dear 
Minne.  The  girl's  shoulder  touched 
mine ;  I  could  feel  her  hair  against 
the  back  of  my  neck ;  the  Rhine 
gurgled  on  its  stones.  I  can  feel  the 
touch,  the  quiver,  I  can  smell  the 


scent  of  the  lime  trees,  I  can,  at 
odd  moments,  still  come  under  the 
influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  gleaming, 
silvery  shadows — to  this  day.  Ah, 
well,  say  what  you  will,  it  was  good 
to  be  young  on  the  Rhine  ! 

She  stood  a  little  apart  in  the  dusk 
as  we  said  good-night  at  my  aunt's 
gate,  and  as  she  gave  me  her  hand, 
"  You  have  heard  my  father's  story  1 " 
she  said  gravely.  "  And  you  believe 
it?" 

"  Why  in  the  world  should  I  not  1 " 
I  asked  in  return. 

She  looked  at  me  gravely,  pro- 
foundly, searchingly,  and  I  was  able 
to  look  back  into  her  eyes.  "  Gracious 
Fraulein,"  I  said,  "  there  isn't  a  stone 
I  would  leave  unturned  to  help  your 
father."  It  struck  me  that  she  did 
not  look  absolutely  pleased,  but  in 
the  dusk  I  could  not  see  her  face  very 
plainly. 

My  aunt  put  exactly  the  same 
questions  to  me  in  her  brilliantly-lit 
drawing-room  as  she  pulled  the  black 
feather  boa  from  round  her  stout  neck 
and  took  off  her  huge  ungainly  hat. 
I  had  heard  the  Baron's  story,  and  I 
believed  it  ?  I  gave  the  same  answer. 

"The  man's  stone  mad,"  she  re- 
turned grinning  sardonically  at  me, 
"Das  Tochterchen  aber  ist  reizend, 
nichtwahr  ? "  She  nodded  adding, 
"  Mad  !  as  mad  as, — you  would  say 
— a  March  rabbit  1 "  and  gave  me 
her  things  to  take  into  the  hall.  She 
was  saying  grace,  her  silver  head 
bowed  over  her  boiled  eggs  and  tea, 
her  fat  hands  swiftly  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  when  I  returned.  She 
did  not  revert  to  the  subject  of  the 
Baron,  except,  later,  to  ask  whether 
I  really  intended  to  write  to  my  uncle 
the  Professor  of  Bacteriology  about 
the  Baron's  paper  at  the  Congress  of 
the Association. 

Certainly,  I  intended  to  write. 

She  looked  at  me  long  and  intently, 
as  if  she  were  anxious  to  make  out 
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just  what  kind  of  a  fool  I  was.  It 
was  a  long  reflective  stare,  which 
suddenly  broke  into  a  very  tender, 
very  affectionate  smile.  In  her  round, 
red,  wrinkled  face  her  eyes  beamed 
like  agate  marble. 

"  Lieber  Willie  !  "  she  said  endear- 
ingly. "  You  are  so  like  your  father ; 
he  was  just  so  impulsive.  But  my 
cousin  Edward  is  mad,  stone  mad,  all 
the  same."  She  clasped  my  hand 
affectionately  in  one  of  hers  and 
patted  it  for  a  long  time.  "But 
certainly  yes,  write  at  once !  I  will 
go  to  bed.  That  Minne  is  reizend, 
ravishing,  nichtwahr  ?  I  am  an  ugly 
old  woman,  and  will  go  to  bed."  She 
waddled  to  the  door. 

The  Germans  are  an  excitable 
people,  more  particularly  there  in 
the  Rheingau.  The  affairs  of  the 
Baron  von  B.  were  an  endless  delight 
to  them,  a  cause  of  scandal.  You 
see, — either  he  was  right,  then  he 
was  illegitimate;  or  he  was  wrong, 
then  he  was  mad.  It  made  a  scandal 
either  way.  In  any  case  they  hated 
unnatural  virtue  ;  it  was  contemptible, 
poor  spirited ;  they  wouldn't  have 
wanted  to  lose  their  estates.  It  drove 
them  nearly  mad.  The  more  official 
minded  considered  that,  as  the  Baron 
had  said,  it  was  a  kind  of  Use 
majeste. 

An  old  Regierungsrath  with  very 
red  ears  and  a  very  white  beard  shook 
an  infuriated  finger  at  me.  "  Young 
man,"  he  said,  "it  is  grossly  dis- 
respectful !  socialism,  free-thought ! 
He  pretends  to  despise  titles.  Yes  ! 
A  conceited,  self-righteous,  verpfluchter 
Socialist." 

I  got  into  all  sorts  of  hot  water 
about  it.  I  suppose  I  behaved 
egregiously,  and  I  nearly  had  to  fight 
a  duel.  In  the  rather  gorgeous 
drawing-room,  — all  carved  and  painted 
oak,  with  a  frescoed  madonna  on  a 
medieval  panel  and  a  piano  whose 
case  was  carved  to  look  like  an  organ 


— she  herself  said  to  me  :  "  You  must 
not  fight  my  father's  battles  for 
him." 

Her  calm,  dark  eyes  looked  at  me 
reflectively,  and  very  inspiriting  I 
found  them.  In  that  rich  place  her 
straight,  white  simplicity  was  so  pure 
and  so  fresh  that,  in  spite  of  her 
proud  coldness,  it  made  me  want,, 
as  it  were,  to  cry.  "I  honour  him 
so  much,  your  father,"  I  urged. 

"  But  still,  in  such  a  cause — "  she 
began. 

"Surely,"  I  said  quickly,  "you. 
believe?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  believe," 
she  answered  slowly  and  with  a  great 
simplicity. 

And  that,  if  it  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  shake  my  faith  in  the 
Baron,  made  me,  more  than  anything 
else,  respect  and  adore  her.  She  had 
so  much  obloquy  to  suffer  and, — if 
she  didn't  believe  %  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  heroism.  "  Well  then,  I  would 
fight  for  you,"  I  said. 

She  laughed  a  little.  "  That  would 
be  most  foolish." 

I  had  brought  her  some  volumes 
of  poems.  In  those  days  we  had 
that  Neo-Catholic  poetry,  dealing  in 
medievalism,  in  the  saints,  and  Mary 
Mother.  It  astonished  her  very  much- 
We,  as  English  Protestants,  passed  for 
pagans  over  there.  I  tried  to  explain 
the  mere  sestheticism  of  our  attitude. 
"  Even  our  common  people  believe  in 
the  blessed  saints,"  was  her  reply. 

A  great  deal  came  out  then  of 
what  she  had  to  suffer.  She  had 
aristocratic  notions  of  a  most  exclu- 
sive kind,  and  of  the  most  self- 
contained  ;  she  had,  deep  in  her 
heart,  ideas  almost  incredible  of  caste 
and  of  charity ;  she  was  always  with 
a  father,  handsome,  smiling,  adored, 
but  always  proclaiming  democratic 
sentiments,  scoffing  always  at  ancestors 
she  believed  hers,  railing  even  at  her 
Church. 
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"You  haven't  even  told  him,"  I 
said,  "what  you  believe." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered  very  com- 
posedly ;  "  one  does  not  discuss  things 
with  one's  father."  But  a  compression 
of  her  lips,  a  folding  of  her  nervous 
hands,  showed  me  that,  if  it  was  not 
in  the  spirit  of  her  caste  to  discuss, 
she  could  disapprove  very  strongly. 
She  was,  I  seemed  to  understand, 
walking  about  with  him,  presiding  at 
his  feasts  or  his  amiable  eccentricities, 
as  a  Juno  might  have  regarded  the 
wilful  misconduct  of  Apollo  traffick- 
ing with  lower  mortals.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  their  house,  in  the  light 
of  that  sudden  revelation,  seemed  to 
be  charged  with  an  electricity  more 
dangerous  than  any  that  came  from 
the  Baron's  own  induction  coils. 

"  But  if  your  father  is  mad,"  I 
began,  and  the  sudden  darkening  of 
her  eyes  was  as  overpowering  as  if 
I  had  offered  her,  personally,  some 
insult  too  gross  for  words.  The 
Baron  came  into  the  room,  cool  and 
smiling,  humming  Ch^  faro  from  his 
laboratory.  "Ah,  my  dear  young 
sir,"  he  said,  "your  honoured  uncle 
has  written  to  me.  I  shall  read  my 
paper  at  Manchester.  I  shall  give 
you  still  more  trouble,  you  shall 
see." 

She  did  not  speak  to  me  any  more 
that  evening,  but  went  silently  away, 
to  bed,  I  suppose,  and  I  had  to  sit 
(with  that  to  distract  me  horribly) 
and  listen  to  the  Baron's  sketch  of 
his  paper.  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  a  brilliant,  amiable  figure, 
with  his  fresh-coloured  cheeks  and 
silver  hair,  the  white  ash  of  his  cigar 
between  his  delicate  fingers  seeming 
always  to  tremble  on  the  point  of 
falling  on  to  the  gorgeous  carpet  and 
he  seeming  always  (it  was  part  of  his 
brilliant  proficiency)  to  catch  it  on 
the  point  and  drop  it  into  an  ash-tray 
or  out  of  the  wide  open  windows  that, 
like  all  the  windows  there,  showed 


the  purple  hills,  the  starlight,  and 
the  Rhine. 

Was  he  mad  then  ?  He  asked 
shrewd  questions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  audiences  at  the  Congress.  Were 
they  wissenschaftliche  Leute  ?  No "? 
Generally  people  with  a  desire  for  a 
little  sensation  ?  Well,  he  could  give 
them  that.  A  sprinkling  of  solid  men 
of  science  1  Yes ;  it  was  as  he  thought. 

And  Minne?  Would  she  ever 
forgive  me  ?  Did  she  think  him 
mad1?  Would  she  allow  no  one  else 
to  say  it,  though  1  I  had  only  wanted 
to  sympathise. 

He  began  asking  me  questions  as 
to  turns  of  phrase  in  English.  I 
would  be  so  good  as  to  revise  his 
paper?  He  fetched  an  electric 
technical  dictionary,  English-German, 
a  small  red  book.  He  rustled  the 
leaves  and  bent,  looking  so  gay  and 
young,  over  it  on  the  table ;  the 
smoke  from  his  cigar  ascending  in 
spirals  above  his  long,  delicate  hand. 
"  Amperes  ?  Yes,  Amperes." 

Such  a  look  she  had  given  me  ! 
Good  heavens,  would  she  never  for- 
give me  ?  She  must,  she  should  !  I 
would  prove  by  my  devotion  to  her 
father  how  misleading  my  opening 
phrase  had  been.  Heavens,  I  hadn't 
meant  any  disrespect !  But  how 
irrational  she  was  !  She  insisted  on 
one's  honouring  him;  on  the  other 
hand,  she  detested  his  ideas.  If  one 
helped  him,  one  helped  them.  Where 
in  the  world  did  I  stand  ? 

He  looked  at  me,  beaming  over  his 
shoulder  from  the  table.  The  audi- 
ences were  influential  people  ?  Yes  ? 
And  the  journals  reported  the  papers 
read  1  Capital,  capital ! 

He  ordered  in,  after  consulting  me, 
bottles  of  his  best  Liebfraumilch,  and 
those  beautiful  glasses,  like  golden 
iridescent  soap-bubbles,  that  jingle 
together  and  ring  so  delicately  and 
so  long.  He  sat  there,  far  into  the 
night,  talking  buoyantly.  It  was 
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impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
man  shunned  by  all  the  sleeping 
country-side.  It  was  not  possible 
that  he  was  mad.  He  explained  the 
principle  that  he  had  discovered  so 
lucidly  that  it  was  crystal  to  me 
who  knew  nothing  about  these  things. 
Probably  he  was  mistaken  about  his 
birth.  Minne  did  not  believe  what 
he  deduced  from  the  facts  he  went 
upon,  that  was  all. 

I  got  heart  of  grace  to  ask  my  aunt 
to  intercede  for  me  with  the  Fraulein 
Minne.  I  was  by  that  time  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  that  "ugly  old 
woman,"  who,  under  her  mockery, 
had  a  benevolence,  an  affection  for 
me,  almost  sentimental.  She  grinned 
maliciously  at  me.  "  Ach  so  I  The 
ravishing  daughter  1  Oh  yes  !  In 
England,  when  she  has  the  Heimweh, 
the  homesickness,  du  lieber  Willie, 
you, — how  horrible  is  your  English 
you  ! — shall  be  very  obsequious,  very 
serviceable  to  the  father.  Oh  yes, 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  ! " 

The  Baron  in  London  was  the 
oddest,  and  the  most  enthusiastic, 
sight.  He  beamed  charmingly  at  the 
grimy,  gaunt,  huge  wheels  and  rods 
of  Puffing  Billy  and  the  other  pre- 
diluvian  black  monsters  of  steam- 
engines,  preserved  in  the  long  dim 
galleries  of  machines  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  And  in  the 
brilliant,  shining  halls  of  the  National 
Gallery  he  beamed  charmingly  too, 
at  the  sea  cavern,  with  its  translucent, 
blue  atmosphere,  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Rocks. 

"What  a  nation,"  he  said,  "that 
out  of  the  earnings  of  its  Stephensons 
producing  its  first  locomotives  on 
earth,  pays,  as  it  were,  Lionardos  to 
produce  for  it  the  most  exquisite,  the 
most  purely  tear-compelling  of  all 
pictures  !  And  what  a  nation  of 
clear-headed  common-sense  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed from  the  public  seats  of  a 
Chancery  Court.  We  were  looking 


down  on  the  shabby  wig  of  an  old 
judge,  the  shabby  wigs  of  barristers. 
He  discovered  clear-headed  common- 
sense  in  the  to  me  incomprehensible 
harangues  of  learned  counsel.  He 
was  enraptured  at  the  grave  attention 
which  the  judge  bestowed  on  the  soles 
of  many  pairs  of  boots  (it  was  a  case 
of  infringement  of  patent  in  some 
heel-ventilator)  that  were  handed  to 
the  bench  by  an  usher  in  a  lamentably 
ragged  gown. 

Justice  !  We  had  it  in  England. 
It  kept  the  hansoms  in  order  in  the 
Strand.  It  set  the  tides  of  humanity 
ebbing  and  flowing  so  swiftly  between 
the  cliffs  and  backwaters  of  the  im- 
mense houses.  Justice !  His  eyes 
shone.  Minne  was,  as  it  were, 
shadowy,  in  the  blaze  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  as  if  in  that, 
too,  she  disbelieved,  as  if  London  a 
little  disgusted  her,  making  her  rub 
shoulders  with  the  most  plebeian; 
but  assuredly  it  did  not  daunt  her. 
She  would  sit  for  long  evenings,  her 
brows  a  little  bent,  over  a  book  in 
the  sitting-room  of  the  substantial, 
rather  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  waiters  adored  the 
Baron,  so  did  all  cabmen,  all  railway 
porters,  all  messenger  boys,  and  all 
the  hostesses  at  the  one  or  two  houses 
where  we  dined.  Paragraphs  in  the 
papers  were  already  heralding  the 
wonder  of  his  new  discovery.  I,  you 
see,  could  get  hold  of  Press  fellows  in 
the  corridors  of  the  Office  ;  any  copy 
was  good  to  them  and  they  are  always 
anxious  to  please.  I  was  trying  to 
please  Minne.  My  uncle,  the  Pro- 
fessor, gave  a  dinner  in  honour  of  the 
Baron.  It  struck  me  as  extraordinary 
to  see  Minne  really  side  by  side  with 
English  women.  Afterwards  my 
aunt  said  with  her  distracted  air, — 
she  was  continually  afraid  that  the 
Professor  would,  somehow,  catch  cold  : 
"  What  a  charming  man,  the  Baron  ! 
But  isn't  his  daughter  rather  proud  1 " 
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"  A  wonderful  man,  in  his  line,  I 
understand  from  Professor  W.,"  was 
my  uncle's  reply.  "  But  he  is  really 
a  Baron  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  said  I, 
whereat  he  muttered  "  H'm,"  pursed 
his  firm  lips  and  readjusted  his  gold 
spectacles  on  his  hooked  nose. 

It  struck  me  that  the  Baron  must 
have  been  talking.  Then  I  remem- 
bered ;  an  old  man  with  an  immense 
beard  and  spectacles  that  seemed  as 
if  they  ought  to  have  been  black  but 
were  not,  the  President  of  the  forth- 
coming Congress,  had,  when  the  ladies 
had  retired,  been  benignantly  putting 
questions  to  me  about  my  studies. 
The  idea  of  studies  being  pursued  in 
our  Office  had  struck  me  as  odd,  and 
I  had  been  wondering  what  Minne 
was  doing  among  the  Professors' 
wives,  the  artificial  palms,  and  the 
marble  statues  in  the  alcoves  of  my 
aunt's  cold  drawing-room.  But  at 
the  head  of  the  long  table  I  could  see 
the  Baron,  more  distinguished,  more 
pink  and  silver  than  ever  in  his 
evening  dress,  talking  animatedly  to 
my  uncle  and  three  other  men  of 
science,  who,  with  their  thin  grey 
beards  and  peering  eyes,  had  a  de- 
cided air  of  being  interested ;  one 
indeed,  had  a  wrinkled  hand  curved 
behind  his  ear.  In  a  lull  of  conversa- 
tion I  caught  the  words :  "A  very 
steep,  rocky  path,  up  to  the  Schloss. 
Yes  !  If  I  had  fallen—"  He  had 
obviously  been  talking  about  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  of  his  having  been 
carried,  a  baby,  up  that  path.  The 
castle,  the  ironstone  vineyards,  the 
Rhine  confined  between  its  precipitous 
hills,  came  suddenly  and  affectingly 
before  me.  The  good  time  I  had  had 
there  !  But  I  was  conscious  of  wish- 
ing that  he  would  not  talk  of  his 
birth  over  here  to  five  professors  and 
a  critic  of  literature.  He  was,  how- 
ever, wonderfully  successful  in  Man- 
chester. Minne  even  began  to  thaw 


at  the  social  honours  lavished  upon 
him.  I  caught  her  smiling  at  a 
thought  of  her  own,  softly,  like  any 
young  girl.  It  affected  me  with  an 
intimate  tenderness.  We  were  driv- 
ing in  an  open  carriage  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  host  and  hostess, — you 
know  how  much  of  one's  time  at 
Scientific  Congresses  is  taken  up  in 
driving  about  ?  They  were  lodged  by 
an  alderman ;  I  spent  my  nights  in  a 
hotel. 

She  stood  beside  me,  alone,  in  the 
breeze,  on  the  green  ramparts  of 
Chester.  The  broad,  emerald  plain 
stretched  out  before  us  ;  in  the  limpid, 
blue  sky  were  many  detached  puffs 
of  cloud  like  a  flock  of  white  balloons* 
The  fresh  wind  blew  her  dress  against 
her  upright  figure. 

"  How  beautiful  !  "  she  said,  and 
her  eyes  shone  a  little. 

That  was  a  great  commendation,  a 
great  encouragement,  the  first  open 
kind  word  she  had  had  for  the 
country.  And  it  was  as  if,  by  a  tacit 
agreement,  I  and  my  land  were  bound 
up  together,  to  stand  or  fall  before 
her.  It  overwhelmed  me.  The  words 
were  in  my  mind,  "  I  love  you." 
They  didn't  reach  my  lips  because  in 
the  white  road  below  the  Baron  was 
walking  with  a  small,  red-bearded 
Manchester  town-councillor  who  sud- 
denly punched  him  joyously  in  the 
ribs,  threw  back  his  head,  and  uttered 
a  peal  of  convivial  laughter.  It  threw 
me  out  and  Minne  frowned.  She 
condescended,  however,  to  commend 
Eaton  Hall.  Its  immensity,  its  spick 
and  spanness,  its  air  of  being  restored 
almost  more  effectually  than  their  own 
Schloss,  seemed  to  raise  us  all  once 
more  in  her  eyes.  She  approved  too 
of  the  suavely  bored  air  of  the  ducal 
proprietor  in  receiving  us,  as  if  she 
discovered  here  at  last  in  England 
traces  of  a  caste  as  exclusive  as  her 
own.  It  made  me  feel  more  possible. 

I  had  a  happy  day  of  it  but  I  did 
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not  see  her  again  until,  in  the  great 
hall  at  Manchester,  I  seemed  to  be 
immensely  alone  with  her,  sitting  at 
her  side  in  the  front  row  while  the 
organ  thunderously  preluded  the  tri- 
umphant principle  of  the  Baron's 
paper.  The  people  streamed  in,  rust- 
ling and  dripping  (there  was  a 
thunderstorm  outside)  and  lackeys,  in 
the  livery  of  the  city,  arranged  on  a 
platform  a  yard  or  so  in  front  of  us, 
two  chairs,  a  reading  desk,  a  table 
with  water-bottles  and  glasses.  The 
red-bearded  little  man  who  had 
punched  the  Baron  in  the  side  below 
our  feet  at  Chester  came  and  stood 
in  front  of  us. 

"  Magnificent  man,  your  father-in- 
law,"  he  said  in  a  jovial  voice.  "  No 
side  !  He  told  me  his  history.  I'm 
for  a  man  like  that !  "  He  was  a 
militant  Radical,  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  me.  I  laughed  and 
he  passed  along  to  his  official  seat. 
Minne  was  frowning  so  that  her 
delicate  eyebrows  quivered.  This 
man,  you  understand,  a  mere  town- 
councillor,  had  behaved  with  familiar- 
ity towards  her  father.  The  Baron, 
it  is  true,  had  had  a  more  tremendous 
success  here  than  anywhere  else; 
but  these  creatures  ought  to  have 
discerned  that  he  was  unapproach- 
able, of  another  clay.  She  looked 
at  me  blackly,  as  if  I  myself  fell  in 
her  esteem,  because  I  had  suffered 
the  little  man  to  speak  to  me. 

Beside  me,  Minne  shivered  a  little. 
I  did  not  look  at  her ;  I  don't  think 
I  ever  really  saw  her  again.  I  be- 
came overcome  by  a  sort  of  double 
stage-fright,  because  of  my  interest 
in  the  Baron  and  because,  after  it 
was  over,  I  was  going  to  say  "  I  love 
you "  to  her.  It  was  going  to  be 
the  auspicious  moment.  The  Baron 
would  have  won  his  triumph,  and,  as 
if  to  underline  that  scientific  event, 
there  was  going  to  be  a  Corporation 
ball.  She  was  bound  to  feel  good 


to  me  ;  I  should  have  piloted  him  to 
his  triumph.  He  was  here,  as  it 
were,  on  my  responsibility.  I,  too, 
shivered  a  little ;  I  felt  weak  in  the 
throat  by  force  of  this  double  emo- 
tion. His  paper  was  bound  to  be  a 
triumph ;  it  was  beautifully  pat, 
astonishingly  lucid.  Heavens,  how 
many  times  I  had  gone  through  it 
with  him !  The  organist  thundered 
towards  his  conclusion  ;  the  stop,  like 
a  peal  of  bells,  seemed  to  send,  above 
the  thunder,  a  carillon  chime  along 
the  gilt  mouldings,  the  bright  hatch- 
ments, the  golden  rafters  of  the  im- 
mensely high  roof. 

Yes,  heavens,  how  well  I  knew  his 
paper  !  I  had  sat  over  it  with  him 
in  the  gorgeous  drawing-room  at  the 
Villa  Ehrhardt,  in  an  arbour  in  my 
aunt's  garden,  at  night,  beneath  a 
hanging  lanthorn  while  Minne,  ten- 
derly ghost-like  in  her  white,  had 
appeared  and  disappeared  among  the 
dark  bushes.  I  had  sat  over  it  with 
him  in  the  austere  sitting-room  of 
the  Trafalgar  Square  hotel  while 
Minne,  opposite,  studied  with  a 
serious  frown  her  Baedecker  on  Lon- 
don. It,  his  paper,  seemed  to  be  full 
of  tender  associations  as  of  his  genial 
and  almost  childlike  turns  of  thought. 
Its  principle  was  that  of  the  wireless 
transmission  of  electric  force.  You 
set  up,  as  it  were,  immense  central 
towers,  magnets,  which  attracted  or 
repelled  all  the  motor  cars,  all  the 
lorries,  which  set  in  motion  driving 
wheels  in  all  the  factories  for  miles 
round  that  centre.  If,  in  fact,  the 
Marconi  pole  with  its  wire  at  the 
top,  could  set  distant  needles  ticking 
for  telegrams,  the  Ehrhardt  towers 
by  their  stupendous  generation  and 
economy  in  aerial  transmission  could 
set  distant  wheels  revolving.  It  was, 
of  itself,  an  exciting  idea  enough. 

The  organ  ceased  after  long  ca- 
dences, like  pigeons  wheeling  round 
a  dovecote.  There  was  applause, 
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then  much  more  applause,  a  hurri- 
cane. Minne  shifted  a  little  in  her 
seat;  I  saw  her  father's  head  above 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  then  his 
graceful,  erect  figure.  It  struck  me 
for  a  minute  as  odd  that  the  manu- 
script in  his  hand  was  white  paper, 
not  the  green  book  that  was  familiar 
to  me.  Then  the  long-bearded,  blink- 
ing President  (the  man  who  at  my 
uncle's  had  asked  me  about  my  studies) 
began  to  introduce,  in  words  that  he 
half  swallowed,  the  Baron  von  B. 

The  Baron  himself  was  smiling, 
with  an  extraordinary  light  in  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  profoundly  happy, 
as  if  his  turn  had  come  at  last. 
Minne  beside  me  said  "  Oh  ! "  I 
couldn't  seem  to  look  at  him  any 
more ;  it  is  exciting  work,  waiting, 
in  a  large,  and,  as  it  were,  electrically 
charged  crowd  for  an  intimate  friend 
to  speak.  I  threw  my  head  back 
and  gazed  up  into  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  the  distant  roof.  There 
was  more  applause,  as  his  voice  rang 
out  with  an  extraordinary  clear 
roundness. 

He  said  England  was  the  land  of 
justice,  of  impressibility  to  new 
ideas ;  that  he  stood  there  before  the 
clearest  and  most  fair  minds  England 
had  to  offer.  He  begged  them  to 
hear  him  with  patience.  There  was 
a  little  applause.  This,  then,  it 
struck  me,  was  a  small,  graceful 
exordium  that  he  had  concealed  from 
me,  had  kept  up  his  sleeve. 

Minne's  hand  was  in  mine ;  it 
gripped  hard  ;  it  filled  me  with  sur- 
prise and  wonder.  "  Oh,  look  !  "  she 
said. 

The  Baron's  eyes  were  turned  down 
upon  his  manuscript,  his  face  had 
a  gentle,  almost  ecstatic  smile.  I 
pressed  her  hand,  whispering  "Yes, 
hush,  dear  little  one  ! "  I  did  not 
know.  Suddenly  his  voice  travelled 
right  over  our  two  heads,  as  if  he 
were  addressing  a  rather  absurd, 


rather  grimy  statue  of  Justice  that 
held  a  pair  of  plaster  scales  as  if  they 
had  been  a  watering-pot,  right  at  the 
far  doors,  a  hundred  yards  away. 

"My  father,  Edward,  eleventh 
Baron  von  B.  was  wild,  masterful, 
a  threatening  man  and  very  cruel." 
It  struck  me,  for  a  moment,  that  he 
was  making  a  little  personal  introduc- 
tion for  himself,  a  summary  of  his 
scientific  life.  Minne  said,  "  Oh, 
now,  quickly  go  ! "  "  Hush  !  "  I 
whispered.  Her  hand  gripped  mine, 
spasmodically  harder  and  harder ;  she 
pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 
"  Go,  go  quickly  !  "  she  repeated. 
"  In  the  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle  path,"  the  Baron's  clear  voice 
brought  out  its  succinct  phrases,  "  there 
lived  a  schoolmaster,  Ehrhardt,  with 
a  beautiful  daughter."  It  was  exactly 
what  he  had  said  to  me,  up  there,  in 
the  garden  of  his  Schloss,  the  very 
phrases. 

"  Coward,  coward  !  Stop  him  !  " 
cried  Minne  to  me.  Voices  behind  us 
called,  "  Hush,  be  quiet  !  "  Then  she 
was  on  her  feet,  gliding  round  the  plat- 
form, desperately  turning  the  handle 
of  a  locked  door.  I  ran  to  her ;  a 
man  beckoned  us  to  another,  half  way 
down  the  great  hall.  She  went 
swiftly  past  me,  to  him,  between  rows 
of  curious  spectators.  I  followed  her 
there  too.  The  Baron's  voice  sounded 
triumphantly :  "A  child  was  born  to 
them." 

In  the  body  of  the  hall  I  saw  faces 
leaning  intently  forward,  not  to  miss 
a  word.  He  certainly  had  the  ear  of 
the  house. 

Outside  the  door,  in  the  dim 
immense  corridor,  I  found  her,  asking 
the  porter:  "The  way?  Yes  1  To 
behind  the  platform  ? " 

Her  face  had  the  whiteness  of 
marble  as  she  looked  hatefully  at  me. 
We  hurried  through  an  echoing 
twilight,  past  dim  pillars  under  black 
arches,  till  we  reached  an  ante-room 
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behind  the  platform.  The  gas  was 
turned  down ;  the  door,  up  three 
steps,  was  locked,  and  the  Baron's 
voice  came  remotely  from  behind  it. 

She  was  knocking  at  it  before  the 
porter  and  I  entered  the  room.  "  But, 
Miss,"  he  began,  a  large  fair  man,  in  a 
tall  hat  with  a  gold  band. 

"Minne!  Minne ! "  I  said.  She 
looked  at  me  over  her  shoulder  and 
struck  the  door  with  her  clenched  fist. 
The  long  beard  and  spectacled  eyes 
of  the  President  appeared  at  the  creak 
of  its  opening.  I  had  a  stupid  glimpse 
of  the  brilliant  roof,  of  the  gas-jets, 
of  the  Baron's  back.  She  was 
whispering. 

The  old  President,  with  a  shocked 
air,  came  down  the  steps.  The  voice 
of  the  Baron  read  on  :  "  And  then 
a  man  came  to  me  and  told  me  the 
whole  story ! "  His  voice  ceased  as 
the  door  closed. 

Suddenly  a  man  in  robes  and  a  gold 
chain,  with  a  brown  beard  streaked 
with  grey,  was  beside  us ;  others 
came  crowding  on  in  the  background. 

"  My  father,  he  is  very  ill ;  he 
must  come  away,"  Minne  said.  "  He 
must — he  will  die — fetch  him,  tell 
him  /  am  ill !  " 

The  lord  mayor  appealed  to  me 
blankly.  I  muttered  :  "Yes,  the  man's 
mad,  gone  mad  with  the  strain  ! " 

"But— the  paper?"  the  President 
stammered. 

"  Ah,  that !  "  she  said,  calm  with 
intense  passion,  and  with  disdain,  I 
suppose,  for  us  all.  She  looked  round 
her,  ran  lo  her  father's  overcoat  that 
lay  across  a  chair,  and  dragged  a 
green-bound  volume  from  the  inner 
pocket;  it  was  the  real  lecture. 
"  There,  there  !  "  she  said. 

The  President  glanced  with  in- 
tolerable slowness  into  its  type- written 
pages.  "I  could  read  it,"  he  said 
stupidly.  She  was  clenching  and 
unclenching  her  fists,  her  eyes  shining. 
"  I  could  read  it,"  he  said. 


I  was  afraid  that  the  Baron  would 
have  made  a  scene  on  the  platform  ; 
but  he  did  not.  Only,  while  through 
the  closing  door  I  could  hear  the 
President  making  a  stumbling  apology 
that,  "owing  to  the  sudden  illness 
of — um — um — the  daughter  of  their 
distinguished — "  the  Baron,  his  blue 
eyes  shining  with  anger,  said  to  me : 
"  You  called  yourself  my  ally,  and 
you  let  this  little  fool  do  this  !  " 

To  this  day  I  have  not  been  able 
to  decide  how  mad,  if  mad  at  all,  he 
was.  He  may  really  have  had,  in  his 
recollection,  minute  things  sufficient 
to  justify  his  belief  in  his  illegitimate 
birth, — the  kiss  of  his  grandfather 
Ehrhardt,  the  Ermine  of  the  blonde 
locks  who  had  wept  over  him  in  Paris 
when  he  was  a  child — he  may  have 
had  grounds  for  a  sane  belief.  How- 
ever, if  sanity  be  normality,  no  normal 
man  would  have  wanted,  in  the  face 
of  a  thousand  obstacles,  a  thousand 
disadvantages,  to  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
one  of  his  hands;  and  probably,  a 
normal  man  would  not  have  selected 
a  scientific  congress  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  his  illegitimacy.  But  that 
may  have  been  only  his  essentially 
aristocratic  contempt  for  humanity, 
in  congress  or  out.  I  suppose  not 
caring  for  the  opinion  of  one's  fellows 
is  to  be  either  aristocratic  or  mad. 

I  don't  know, — but  in  the  pouring 
rain,  on  the  gleaming  flagstones  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall,  Minne  said 
to  me  simply,  "  Coward  ! "  and  was, 
so  to  say,  swallowed  up  by  the  door- 
way of  their  carriage.  I,  you  see, 
had  been  the  means  of  letting  her 
father  stand  there  on  high  and  pro- 
claim. If  I  had  not  known,  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  he  was  going 
to  do  it.  I  never  did  know  whether 
he  had  meant  to  do  it  all  along,  or 
whether  he  had  yielded  to  a  sudden 
temptation  to  appeal  for  justice 
to  England,  the  land  of  justice. 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  a    pale   figure 
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in  the  darkness  of  the  carriage  ;  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses  struck  sparks 
from  the  granite ;  the  wheels  rattled 
away  under  the  winking  lamps  and 
across  the  black,  empty  square  away 
into  the  silence  of  the  night. 

A  furious  gust,  charged  with 
biting  rain-drops,  showered  upon  my 
bare  head.  I  was  meditating  upon 
the  injustice  of  her  epithet.  She 
must  have  thought  1  was  afraid  of 
disturbing  the  audience.  Was  1 1 
I  don't  know.  She  certainly  was 
not ;  she  cared  nothing  for  all  the 
men  of  science  in  the  world.  She 
had  wanted  to  save  her  father  from 
standing  up  there,  proclaiming  his 
weakness  to  a  jeering  democracy, 
but  she  wasn't  in  the  least  afraid  of 
making  a  scene.  You  observe  the 
nice  distinction1?  One  might  be 
insolent :  one  must  not  reveal  a 
weakness ;  and  in  either  case  she 
knew  what  she  was  about.  She  had 
stopped  the  Baron  just  in  time. 
His  personal  revelations  passed  for 
a  sort  of  pleasing  introduction,  as  if 
he  had  been  going  to  say,  "  This  is 
how  I  came  to  turn  my  attention 
to  these  studies,"  a  little  egotistic, 
no  more.  The  audience  were  dis- 


appointed. Just  when  something 
really  entertaining  seemed  to  be 
coming  out,  the  old  Professor  with 
the  long  beard  had  stumblingly  read 
the  real  paper,  a  rather  technical 
lecture.  It  went  off  very  well,  but 
I  never  saw  Minne  again.  They  had 
left  the  house  when  I  called  next 
morning,  and  she  answered  none  of 
my  letters.  I  had  only  my  regrets 
for  my  pains. 

But  it  was  good  to  have  been 
young  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  I  suppose 
it  remains  good  to  be  able  to  re- 
member it.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  better 
to  regret  what  might  have  been 
than  to  have  to  regret  what  is.  I 
still  feel  a  little  raw,  I  mean,  when 
I  remember  her  "  Coward  ! "  which 
I  don't  think  I  deserved.  It  might 
be  worse  if,  nowadays,  I  should 
happen  to  deserve  it.  But  she  was 
very  beautiful,  very  charming,  and 
very  exciting.  I  understand  she  is 
now  Grafin  von  Fallersleben  in  Pom- 
erania.  He  is  dead,  and  when  I 
passed  down  the  Rhine  last  year  an 
immense,  liver-coloured,  grim  factory 
at  the  base  made  the  Schloss  on  its 
crag  look  very  tiny.  Time  goes  on. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DOUROS  HOUSE  stood  on  Douros 
Bay,  maybe  two  gunshots  from  the 
water,  facing  a  little  east  of  south  ; 
so  that  in  those  long  June  days  of 
northernmost  Ireland  the  sun  at  his 
rising  struck  full  on  the  great  hall- 
door,  and  then,  wheeling  upward  to 
his  height,  bathed  all  the  broad  south 
front  of  James  Nesbit's  new  built 
dwelling  for  many  pleasant  hours 
before  his  westering  took  him  to 
shine  only  on  the  rose  garden,  to 
which  a  French  window  opened  from 
Mrs.  Nesbit's  boudoir.  The  place  was 
a  sun-trap.  Set  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  lawn,  which  a  few  sheep  and 
innumerable  rabbits  kept  trim  and 
close  cropped,  the  house  was  sheltered 
from  east,  north,  and  west  by  a  cres- 
cent of  hill,  all  overgrown  with  rough 
oak  wood,  except  where  prosperous 
plantation  had  raised  up  tall  colonies 
of  beech  and  silver  fir.  Full  in  front 
a  screen  of  heavy  sycamores  was 
ranged  along  the  skirts  of  the  lawn 
and  close  down  upon  the  water ;  gaps 
among  them  left  the  view  open,  but 
whatever  wind  might  sweep  through 
across  the  bay  was  somewhat  broken 
by  noble  groups  of  lime  trees  studded 
over  the  lawn.  Only  on  the  north- 
west was  the  close  phalanx  of  wood- 
ing suffered  to  approach  the  house, 
for  in  that  quarter  the  hill  blocked 
the  evening  sun.  Thus  it  was  a 
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spot  open  yet  secluded,  a  broad  and 
sunny  glade  lying  between  mountain 
and  sea-lough,  with  its  outlook  upon 
lawn,  lough,  and  mountain.  And  that 
outlook,  though  it  seemed  so  limited, 
was  in  reality  strategically  comprehen- 
sive, for  except  across  the  bay  the  eye 
saw  only  close  green  grass,  broken  by 
tufts  and  clumps  of  bracken  with 
rabbits  squatting  or  frolicking  near 
by,  and  behind  this  foreground  the 
rising  brow  of  wood. 

When  James  Nesbit,  as  was  his 
custom  many  times  in  the  day,  stepped 
out  on  to  the  low  paved  flight  of 
white  stone  steps  at  his  hall  door,  and 
turning  to  the  right  levelled  his  long 
spyglass  at  the  mountain  side,  some 
five  miles  distant  across  the  bay,  he 
commanded  what  was  virtually  the 
sole  access  to  his  fief.  For  there, 
winding  down  the  slope  of  Slieve 
Alt,  sharp  eyes  could  detect  on  a 
clear  day  a  grey  ribbon  of  road, 
that,  passing  through  the  deep  notch 
between  Slieve  Alt's  peak  and  the 
rise  of  Aghla,  traversed  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  which  follows 
the  sea  line  in  north  Donegal  a  few 
miles"  from  the  coast.  Roads  are 
still  few  across  that  barrier ;  and  in 
those  days,  when  George  the  Third 
was  newly  crowned,  it  was  a  long 
day's  tramp  westward  from  the 
shoulder  of  Slieve  Alt  to  the  nearest 
pass  over  which  even  a  horseman 
might  travel  in  safety.  Beyond  this 
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mountain  barrier  lay  the  arable  lands 
of  the  Swilly  watershed  which  had 
been  deemed  worthy  of  plantation ; 
here  to  the  north  was  only  a  country 
of  the  mere  Irish,  marked  at  long 
intervals  by  the  demesnes  of  their 
lords  territorial.  And  of  these  de- 
mesnes that  of  Douros,  lying  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  peninsula  which 
flanks  Douros  Water  on  the  west, 
was  incomparably  chief  for  beauty, 
fertility,  and  importance. 


James  Nesbit  levelled  his  glass  for 
the  twentieth  time  that  day  and 
scanned  the  road.  He  was  just  come 
out  from  dinner,  and  with  him  were 
his  wife,  his  daughter  Mary,  and  a 
tall  pleasant-looking  young  man,  who 
kept  close  to  the  side  of  Mary  and 
engaged  her  in  laughing  talk.  By 
Mr.  Nesbit  stood  an  old,  gray,  lean 
servitor,  who  had  just  handed  the 
telescope  to  his  master. 

"  You  saw  no  sign  of  any  one, 
George  1 "  asked  Mr.  Nesbit,  with  the 
glass  still  at  his  eye. 

"  Not  a  hait,  your  honour.  Four  or 
five  of  them  people  out  of  Glen  went 
down  with  creels  of  turf  ;  that  was  all 
there  was  in  it." 

Mr.  Nesbit  shut  up  the  glass. 
"Leave  her  inside,  George."  Then, 
turning  to  his  wife,  he  said  :  "  There 
was  no  need  for  me  to  be  troubling. 
Mansfield  gave  me  his  word  that  he 
would  keep  the  officer  to  dinner  with 
him  this  day,  and  would  make  sure 
that  he  took  his  skinful.  I  must  go 
down  to  the  pier  and  see  how  Andy 
is  doing  with  the  lading.  Come  you, 
too,  Jack,"  he  added  to  the  young 
man  ;  "  you  aren't  sworn  of  the  peace 
yet.  If  you  had  been,  I  would  have 
requested  you  to  be  somewhere  else 
this  afternoon.  But,  as  you  are  a 
simple  citizen,  there's  nothing  to 
offend  your  conscience  ;  and  it's 
always  well  to  make  acquaintance 


with    my  friend    Andy.     You    never 
can  tell  when  you  may  want  him." 

"Poor  Andy,"  said  Mrs.  Nesbit. 
"Is  he  coming  on  shore  to  you,  or 
will  you  go  out  to  him  ? " 

"Indeed,  Mrs.  Nesbit,  I  shall 
expect  Andy  to  come  to  me.  His 
sloop  never  smells  agreeable,  but  at 
this  moment  it  will  stink  most  vilely 
of  wool." 

"  Well,  then,  Mary  and  I  will  just 
put  hats  on  us  and  come  down  to  you, 
for  I  want  a  word  with  Andy  myself. 
I'm  not  too  well  pleased  with  him 
about  the  lace." 

James  Nesbit  made  a  formal  salute ; 
he  affected  ceremonies  of  manner  in 
his  household,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in 
a  desire  to  be  universally  point-de-vice. 
Everything  about  him  was  precise  and 
finished  ;  his  features  were  fine-cut  and 
small,  his  hands  and  feet  firmly  and 
cleanly  modelled,  his  whole  figure  in- 
clining to  the  under- sized,  but  upright 
and  wiry;  now  close  upon  sixty,  he 
kept  almost  the  step  of  youth.  His 
clothes,  after  his  invariable  custom, 
were  black,  and  his  silver  shoe-buckles 
and  powdered  wig  showed  in  strong 
relief,  as  did  the  singular  whiteness 
and  transparency  of  his  skin,  that 
displayed  blue  veins  on  the  temples 
and  a  faint  pink  flush  in  the  cheeks. 
Nothing,  except  a  hard  downward 
fold  at  the  corners  of  a  tight-closed 
mouth,  suggested  in  James  Nesbit 
the  hero  of  two  fatal  duels,  and  the 
despot  of  a  country-side.  Indeed, 
this  air  of  precision  which  he  affected 
was  by  many  construed  to  be  a  lure 
for  provocation,  though  it  had  long 
ceased  to  be  anything  but  the  hall- 
mark of  a  formidable  personage. 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  back,  a 
couple  of  young  buckeens  at  a  big 
fair  had  seen  fit  to  twitch  the  discreet 
black  ribbons  which  fastened  his  trim 
breeches  at  the  knee.  Mr.  Nesbit 
did  not  send  a  challenge.  He  merely 
mentioned  his  name  and  ordered  the 
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gentlemen  to  kneel  in  the  mud  and 
re-tie  the  points.  They  did  so,  and 
the  story  ran  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other. 

Young  John  Maxwell  used  fre- 
quently to  speculate  upon  the  contrast 
between  these  traits  in  the  past  and  the 
courteous  affable  presence  of  the  well- 
fyred,  well-read  gentleman  who  was  to 
be  his  father-in-law.  He  himself  was  no 
duellist ;  by  the  early  years  of  George 
the  Third  the  practice  had  somewhat 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  none  but  the 
lower  class  of  drunken  squireens  posi- 
tively valued  themselves  in  readiness 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  But  this  rather 
truculent  past  had  its  full  fascina- 
tion for  him,  and  he  entertained  the 
highest  admiration  for  James  Nesbit, 
and  took  keen  delight  in  his  society. 

It  was  all  part  of  the  promotion 
which  had  fallen  quite  unexpectedly 
a  few  months  earlier  upon  a  young 
gentleman  whose  career  as  a  collegian 
was  just  closed  and  before  whom  there 
appeared  to  lie  only  the  arduous  un- 
certainties of  the  Bar.  Old  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Castle  Hayes  had  been 
little  more  than  a  name  to  his  grand- 
nephew  John  Maxwell  in  Dublin  ; 
though  his  own  county  knew  well  the 
tight  hands  of  the  old  recluse  which 
held  with  a  grim  tenacity  several 
mortgages, — and  the  biggest  of  them 
all  upon  the  Douros  estate.  James 
Nesbit,  cultivated  gentleman  that  he 
was,  had  the  fine  taste  of  his  genera- 
tion for  building,  for  designing 
avenues,  walks,  shrubberies,  and 
gardens ;  and,  naturally  enough,  for 
all  these  improvements  needed  money. 
Old  Hayes,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
house  was  barely  waterproof,  whose 
gate-posts  bent  slantwise,  whose  car- 
riage-drive was  grass-grown,  needed 
nothing  but  investments,  and,  like 
his  generation,  preferred  investments 
in  land.  Therefore,  when  death  sud- 
denly smote  the  old  hoarder,  and  this 
far  away  next  of  kin  came  down  with 


his  bright  face  and  easy-going  ways  to 
take  possession  of  the  old  rat  haunted 
barrack  and  mouldy  stables,  that 
accorded  so  ill  with  a  really  consider- 
able property,  it  was  little  wonder 
that  the  county,  always  hospitable, 
added  something  to  the  habitual 
warmth  of  its  welcome.  And  though 
there  were  other  pretty  girls,  no  want 
of  them,  and  other  parents  with  a 
plan  in  their  heads,  there  was  no  one 
either  able  or  altogether  willing  to 
cross  a  design  which  James  Nesbit 
did  not  need  to  declare, — a  design 
which  indeed  seemed  to  all  the  country 
(with  one  inconsiderable  exception) 
an  entirely  natural  and  suitable  ar- 
rangement. 

And  in  truth  it  was  not  only 
the  beauty  of  Douros  itself,  nor  the 
sweet  face  and  soft  voice  of  Mary 
Nesbit,  that  brought  young  John 
Maxwell  many  times  in  the  month 
across  the  mountains  from  the  S  willy 
side,  where  Castle  Hayes  was  situated ; 
it  was  also  the  tact,  the  knowledge, 
the  bold  philosophy  which  an  incom- 
parable mentor  put  at  the  disposal 
of  an  inexperienced  youth  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  ownership  of  a  large 
landed  estate  in  a  semi-feudal  society. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Nesbit  had 
always  been  able  to  keep  the  young 
man  a  willing  listener,  even  though 
to  listen  meant  absence  from  the  side 
of  Mary;  and  if  at  present  Maxwell 
left  the  daughter  for  the  father  almost 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  it  was  not 
wholly  surprising.  Mary  had  been 
delightful  in  the  first  months  of  their 
acquaintance,  till  there  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage,  raised  with  Mr. 
Nesbit's  entire  consent.  Her  first 
refusal  had  been  followed  by  several 
weeks  of  absence,  in  which  John 
Maxwell  had  (at  Mr.  Nesbit's  sugges- 
tion) sought  relief  from  his  disappoint- 
ment in  a  journey  to  Dublin.  On  his 
return,  he  found  the  girl  wholly  desti- 
tute of  that  frank  charm  which  had  so 
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won  upon  him.  She  was  melancholy, 
and  almost  ailing,  but  certainly  none 
the  less  pleasant  to  look  at.  Mr.  Nesbit 
it  was  who  hinted  at  the  uncertainty 
of  women's  minds,  the  ready  possibility 
of  a  girl's  regretting  her  hasty 
decision  ;  the  end  had  been  a  renewed 
proposal  and  a  tearful  acceptance. 
Since  then,  things  had  been  hurried 
on.  It  was  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
and  the  preparations  had  only  been 
delayed  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nesbit's 
elder  daughter,  Isabella,  whose  stately 
beauty  had  been  winning  English 
triumphs  of  which  high  reports  came 
to  this  far  region.  Isabella  could  not 
reach  home  from  London  before  the 
sixteenth  and  the  wedding  was  fixed 
for  the  seventeenth. 

In  the  period  of  his  probation  as 
accepted  lover,  John  Maxwell  had 
seen,  to  speak  truth,  very  little  of 
Mary  and  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Nesbit; 
but  there  was  compensation,  since 
from  Mr.  Nesbit  he  heard  a  great 
deal  of  Mary's  praises,  and  was  taught 
to  admire  the  beauty  of  her  maidenly 
reserve.  So  far  had  the  teaching 
wrought  that  to-day  he  had  been 
positively  elated  because  the  girl,  in 
answer  to  his  importunities,  had  told 
him  with  a  burst  of  tears  that  "  She 
liked  him  much  better  than  ever  she 
expected  to."  Then  she  had  dried 
her  eyes,  and  become  again  almost 
the  sunny  creature  whom  he  met  at 
his  first  coming  to  the  land  of  his 
inheritance.  There  was  a  difference, 
and  Jack  had  felt  it,  but  he  found 
means  to  construe  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  And  now,  when  she  left 
him  and  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  into 
the  house,  her  parting  look  filled  him 
with  satisfaction. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

IN  this  pleasant  mood  of  mind 
Jack  Maxwell,  obeying  the  impulse 
of  the  arm  which  his  host  had  linked 


in  his,  strolled  quietly  down  the 
straight  gravelled  path  that  led  from 
the  steps  to  a  rough  stone  pier,  off 
which,  some  score  yards  out,  a  sloop 
lay  anchored  in  the  channel. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  your 
friend  Andy,"  he  said.  "  He  has 
been  the  shadow  of  a  name  to  me 
long  enough.  Wherever  I  go,  I  hear 
of  Andy  McLoughlin,  and  see  him — 
nowhere." 

"It  is  not  precisely  Andy's  busi- 
ness to  be  seen,"  remarked  Mr.  Nesbit 
gently. 

Jack  motioned  with  a  laugh  to  the 
vessel.  "Do  you  call  this  conceal- 
ment, sir  ? " 

"  Oh,  here,"  replied  Mr.  Nesbit  in 
a  tone  of  indifference,  "here  it  is 
another  matter." 

"  And  I  take  it,"  Jack  continued, 
"  that  even  if  your  friends,  who  are 
not  simple  citizens  like  myself,  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  that  Andy  would 
still  be  uninterrupted." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
do  anything  to  disoblige  me,"  Mr. 
Nesbit  replied  with  some  significance. 
"  But  I  should  always  endeavour  to 
consider  the  tender  consciences  which 
prefer  to  be  ignorant  of  details, — not 
to  know,  for  example,  how  a  butt  of 
claret  reaches  their  cellar." 

"  And  your  own  conscience  gives 
you  no  trouble,  sir  ?  " 

"Why  should  it,  my  dear  Jack1? 
Why  should  not  Ireland  export  her 
wool  f " 

"I  am  entirely  with  you  there, 
sir,"  cried  Jack.  "  And  I  had  sooner 
imitate  your  conduct  than  that  of 
those  who  wink  and  profit.  Upon 
my  word,  I  think  a  man  like  your 
friend  Andy  a  public  benefactor, 
deserving  of  every  encouragement." 

A  gleam  of  ironic  amusement  flitted 

over  Mr.  Nesbit's  face.     "  I  would  not 

say  so  too  loud,  Jack  my  boy.     You 

and  I  may  have  to  hang  him  yet." 

"That   is   where   I   cannot   follow 
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you,"  retorted  the  young  man  with 
heat.  "  Here  is  a  fellow  lading  your 
wool  now,  after  unlading  claret  at 
your  door —  " 

"  To  fill  the  cellars  which  will  be 
drained  for  your  wedding,  my  dear 
Jack,"  interrupted  Mr.  Nesbit.  "You 
are  virtually  particeps  criminis" 

"  Precisely,"  answered  Jack,  catch- 
ing up  the  laugh  in  the  other's  tone, 
but  abating  none  of  his  earnestness. 
"  Andy  has  done  me  one  good  turn ; 
I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  do  me 
others.  And  that  is  why,  if  I  were 
on  a  jury,  I  should  refuse  to  condemn 
Andy." 

"I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Nesbit,  with 
the  same  irony  tempering  his  urbane 
smile,  "  that  if  I  were  on  the  same 
panel  I  might  bring  you  to  other 
sentiments.  What  we  desire  in  a 
court  of  law  is  the  administration  of 
law  on  principles  that  are  understood 
by  every  one.  What  is  justice?  A 
name.  The  just  is  merely  the  com- 
prehensible. Now,  if  I  turned  and 
denounced  my  friend  Andy  to  the 
revenue  officers,  Andy  would  repro- 
bate my  action,  which  would  seem  to 
him  the  height  of  injustice.  But 
once  Andy  is  caught,  and  brought 
before  the  grand  jury  at  Lifford,  he 
knows  well  what  must  happen.  His 
business  is  not  to  be  caught,  and  he 
has  failed  in  his  business.  Ask  him- 
self ;  here  he  is." 

As  Mr.  Nesbit  and  his  companion 
were  seen  approaching  the  shore,  a 
little  stir  had  taken  place  on  the 
vessel  and  a  punt  put  off  from  her 
side  with  one  man  in  it.  He  landed 
now  on  the  little  pier,  and  came  up 
towards  them,  with  wide  staggering 
steps  over  the  weed- covered  stones,  a 
tall  gaunt,  loose-jointed  fellow  in  blue 
jersey  and  tarry  breeks,  with  a  crop 
of  stubbly  hair  and  sandy  whiskers 
under  his  cap.  He  saluted  awkwardly 
as  he  approached. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Andy,"  said  Mr. 


Nesbit.     "  That's  a  fine  day  you  have 
for  the  work." 

Andy  grunted  discontent.  "  I 
would  aye  like  the  nicht  better  for 
thon  work." 

"  Well,  Andy,  every  man  has  his 
own  way  of  working,  and  I  say 
nothing  against  what  you  may  do  in 
other  places.  But  what's  done  in 
Douros  is  done  by  my  orders,  and 
will  be  done  the  way  I  want  it." 

Andy  shifted  on  his  feet  and  spat. 
"  I  ken  that,"  he  grunted. 

"  Then  if  you  please,  let  us  have  no 
more  talk  about  it.  But  come  now, 
here's  a  new  friend  for  you,  and  may- 
be a  customer.  This  is  Mr.  Maxwell, 
who  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Mary." 

The  smuggler's  grim  features  relaxed 
nothing  of  their  discontent.  "  I  was 
thinking  it  would  be,"  was  all  that  he 
vouchsafed. 

Mr.  Nesbit  looked  sharply  at  him. 
"  I  presume  you  have  been  drinking 
his  health,  my  friend.  The  whiskey 
of  Douros  is  more  to  you,  Andy,  than 
the  claret  of  Bordeaux.  Well,  I  tell 
you  Andy,  you  may  drink  his  health 
with  satisfaction,  for  Mr.  Maxwell 
thinks  you  are  a  public  benefactor. 
He  wouldn't  hear  a  word  of  hanging 
you." 

Jack  laughed  pleasantly.  "Upon 
my  word,  Andy,  this  is  a  queer  intro- 
duction. It's  quite  true,  I  was  saying 
that  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  what 
you're  doing,  while  the  law  is  what 
it  is." 

Andy,  whose  gift  was  not  for 
speech,  only  grunted  again.  "  Deil  a 
hair  I  care,  then." 

Mr.  Nesbit,  watching  him  with 
cold  eyes,  interposed  with  a  touch  of 
amusement.  "  Is  that  all  the  grati- 
tude you  have  for  moral  approbation  ? 
On  my  honour,  Andy,  you  put  me  to 
shame.  But  you  and  I  understand  one 
another,  I  think  ;  and  Mr.  Maxwell, 
I  am  sure,  will  come  into  our  under- 
standing when  he  has  been  a  little 
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longer  in  the  country.  You  know 
well  I  would  hang  you  if  you  came 
up  before  a  jury  that  had  me  on  it." 

Andy  shifted  before  Mr.  Nesbit's 
eyes,  and  again  he  answered  as  if  the 
words  were  wrung  out  of  him  :  "  Ye 
would  that." 

There  was  a  vicious  snarl  in  his 
tone  as  of  a  half  cowed  dog  that 
waits  its  chance  for  a  snap ;  it  im- 
pressed Jack  most  disagreeably,  but 
Mr.  Nesbit  smiled  as  if  at  a  tribute. 
"  That  is  as  it  should  be,  then,"  he 
said.  "But  I  have  not  heard  your 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Maxwell.  Wish 
him  luck,  my  friend." 

A  queer  gleam  came  into  the  fur- 
tive eyes.  "  Surely  then  I'm  wishing 
the  best  of  luck  to  Miss  Mary  and 
the  man  that  gets  her." 

"  Thank  you,  Andy,"  said  Jack, 
"  and  indeed  he'll  be  a  lucky  man  that 
gets  her." 

Again  Andy  shifted  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  and  twisted,  as  if  in 
labour  with  his  words.  When  they 
came  they  were  a  little  unlike  what 
the  young  man  looked  for.  "  Maybe 
he  might ;  it's  no'  easy  telling." 

Jack  broke  into  frank  laughter ; 
but  Mr.  Nesbit  struck  in  with  a  touch 
of  asperity.  "  Andy,"  he  said,  "  you 
grow  a  philosopher.  We  won't  detain 
you.  The  tide  will  be  making  strong 
in  half  an  hour  and  you  should  be 
out  with  the  next  ebb.  Go  up  to  the 
house,  and  you'll  meet  the  mistress 
coming  down ;  she  wants  a  word  with 
you." 

Andy  slouched  away  up  the  path, 
while  the  two  gentlemen  contem- 
plated his  discontented  back. 

"  A  churlish  animal,"  said  Mr. 
Nesbit,  "  dour  as  they  call  it.  For 
some  reason  he  appears  refractory  to- 
day, but  I  can  depend  on  him.  He 
knows  his  place  'in  the  scheme  of 
things,  and  he  is  attached  to  me  at 
bottom.  My  dear  John,  I  can 
explain  to  you  the  situation  in  a 


sentence.  If  a  man  lives  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck,  and  you  hold 
the  rope,  he's  grateful  to  you  every 
day  of  his  life  that  you  don't  pull  it." 
Jack  flushed  a  little  as  he  answered  : 
"  But  if  you  condemn  the  law  that 
puts  the  halter  in  your  hand,  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  honestly  draw  the 
noose." 

Mr.  Nesbit  raised  his  hand  in  a 
gesture  of  deprecation.  "  Oh,  but 
pardon  me.  The  code  of  honour  is 
modified  by  circumstances.  We  are 
here  in  a  conquered  country ;  that  is 
the  fact  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  we 
are  the  garrison  that  hold  it,  for  the 
King  of  England  and  for  ourselves. 
If  the  King  of  England  is  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  allow  a  parcel  of  greasy 
manufacturers  to  make  laws  in  their 
own  interests  which  would  in  effect 
starve  out  this  necessary  garrison,  we 
as  individuals  disobey  the  laws  ;  we 
sell  our  wool  where  we  can,  in  spite 
of  them.  But  we  are,  you  and  I,  in 
reality  officers  of  the  garrison,  charged 
with  administering  the  law,  and  when 
I  take  my  place  on  the  bench  or  on 
the  jury,  I  give  my  sentence  accord- 
ing to  the  law  that  I  represent." 

The  conversation  was  decidedly 
beginning  to  affect  the  younger  man's 
temper.  He  resented  all  the  assump- 
tions that  underlay  Mr.  Nesbit's 
polished  arrogance  ;  and  yet  the  tone 
was  hard  to  take  exception  to,  for  it 
conveyed  a  subtle  flattery.  It  was  as 
if  Jack  heard  humanity  judged  and 
divided,  and  himself,  willy-nilly,  mar- 
shalled in  with  the  elect.  Admiration 
for  the  man  who  spoke  was  tempered 
with  a  kind  of  natural  repugnance. 
Jack  was  young  enough  for  all  the 
enthusiasms,  and  Mr.  Nesbit's  pre- 
sence restrained  palpably  the  flow  of 
enthusiasm.  Still  he  was  naturally 
combative,  and  he  struck  for  his  view. 
"  I  think,  sir,  your  theory  halts  a 
little.  You  say  you  give  sentence 
according  to  the  law.  I  do  not  like 
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to  be  personal ;  but  let  me  suppose 
that  a  gentleman  was  brought  before 
you,  who  had  unfortunately  directed 
a  pistol  bullet —  " 

"  My  dear  Jack,  I  wonder  at  you," 
broke  in  Mr.  Nesbit.  "  These  matters 
are  an  arrangement  between  gentle- 
men, and  by  common  consent  are 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  And  yet,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  alter  the  law  without 
appearing  to  sanction  what  is  repre- 
hensible, the  law  remains  as  it  is,  and 
we  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  prevent  its  misapplication.  Not 
that  I  encourage  duelling  :  I  never  in 
my  life  provoked  a  man  ;  and  I  think 
indeed  that  I  have  done  something  to 
show  that  these  affairs  are  not  to  be 
wantonly  undertaken." 

Again  Jack  obeyed  the  touch  which 
turned  him  from  a  tone  perhaps,  he 
felt,  too  serious  to  be  quite  well-bred. 
Both  men  laughed.  "  We  waive  that 
point,"  said  Jack.  "  I  understand  well 
that  you  have  achieved  peace.  But 
sir,  I  am  really  at  a  disadvantage  in 
this  discussion ;  all  my  instances 
appear  to  have  a  personal  reference. 
And  in  this  other  instance,  knowing 
your  family  as  I  do,  it  seems  absurd 
to  talk  about  a  breach  of  the  law. 
But,  still,  your  marriage — it  was  not 
exactly  an  elopement,  was  it  1 " 

Mr.  Nesbit  produced  a  neat  pocket- 
knife  and  spent  a  moment  in  paring  his 
beautiful  nails,  before  he  answered  : 
"  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  my 
example  was  ever  cited  to  justify 
scoundrelly  violence.  You  must  allow 
for  the  case,  Jack.  Mrs.  Nesbit  is 
the  best  of  women,  but  the  one  fault 
in  her  nature  (if  indeed  it  be  a  fault) 
is  indecision.  I  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  her ;  I  was  certain  that 
her  happiness  lay  in  her  marriage  with 
me,  and  I  made  my  offer  gently.  But, 
my  dear  Jack,  I  was  less  fortunate 
than  you.  My  youth  had  been  a 
little  irregular  :  it  was  open  to  mis- 


construction, and  it  was  misrepre- 
sented both  to  her  and  to  her  parents  ; 
and  therefore  I  did  the  one  thing  that 
lay  open  to  me.  I  took  the  decision 
into  my  own  hands,  and,  technically 
speaking,  I  suppose  you  would  call  it 
an  abduction." 

Jack  was  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  tact  and  temper  with  which  his 
home- thrust  had  been  met.  "  I  am 
sure,"  he  said  warmly,  "  that  Mrs. 
Nesbit  has  been  grateful  to  you.  But 
still  I  hold  to  my  point,  that  the  law 
is  one  thing  for  men  like  you,  and 
another  for  men  like  Andy.  Had  it 
come  to  a  trial,  you  would  not  have 
feared  conviction."  .^ 

Again  Mr.  Nesbit  answered,  with 
his  air  of  discreet  amusement.  "  As 
to  that,  I  hope  I  should  have  been  for- 
tunate in  the  judgment  of  my  judges  ; 
but  happily  we  settled  everything 
amicably.  In  other  cases,  my  dear 
Jack,  I  have  made  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion. I  was  on  the  jury  that  hung 
McGlashan." 

"  You  could  scarcely  have  done 
otherwise,"  retorted  Jack  sharply. 
"  The  man  was  a  madman  and  a  mur- 
derer ;  he  disgraced  the  country." 

"  Exactly,  my  dear  Jack.  If  he  had 
carried  off  the  girl,  and  made  good 
the  marriage,  we  might  have  used 
leniency ;  but,  sir,  he  fired  a  blunder- 
buss into  the  carriage, — a  most  undis- 
criminating  weapon.  It  was  a  bloody 
courtship  to  seek  to  kill  the  father  by 
the  side  of  his  own  daughter,  and 
unreasonable,  for  it  was  the  daughter 
he  killed.  But,"  and  his  tone  took  a 
new  trenchancy,  "  the  plain  truth,  my 
dear  Jack,  is  that  the  fellow  was  no 
gentleman.  If  a  gentleman  takes  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  he  uses  a 
certain  moderation.  McGlashan  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  a  Presbyterian  is 
only  one  or  two  degrees  better  than  a 
Catholic,  and  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  ape  the  indiscretions  of  his 
betters." 
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"  And  a  Catholic  is  beyond  the  pale 
altogether,  I  suppose,"  Jack  com- 
mented, all  the  liberalism  of  his  nature 
again  rising  in  revolt. 

"A  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope," 
answered  his  companion  "  are  the  most 
I  would  give  to  lawbreakers  among 
them.  ;  Let  them  live  orderly,  and  I 
am  all  for  toleration  ;  but  let  them 
always  feel  where  the  power  lies." 

Jack  flushed.  "  On  this  matter,  sir, 
I  never  can  understand  your  senti- 
ments. Surely  the  Catholic  gentry 
of  this  country  take  rank  with  the 
best." 

"  By  our  toleration,  yes.  There 
are  certain  men  of  old  family  and 
established  position  who  have  not 
recanted  the  errors  of  their  Church. 
They  are  gentlemen, — on  sufferance. 
It  is  a  kind  of  gentility  for  which  I 
should  have  little  liking,  and  the  men 
who  enjoy  it  can  never  be  content. 
I  would  add  none  to  such  a  class.  I 
can  understand  your  sentiments,  but 
we  must  look  at  this  matter  like 
statesmen  and  rulers.  If  we  count 
by  birth,  Catholics,  I  doubt  not,  can 
tell  their  pedigrees  with  the  best  of 
us ;  but  where  I  am  master,"  and  his 
voice  grew  hard  and  emphatic,  "  there 
shall  be  none  of  your  half  gentry, 
men  with  the  pride  of  blood  and 
education,  whom  we  debar  from 
the  natural  prerogative  of  blood  and 
breeding.  These  are  the  enemy.  The 
common  sort  can  be  readily  kept 
under.  Look,"  he  said,  pointing  across 
the  bay  to  a  spit  of  land,  on  whose 
extremity  the  tower  and  battlements 
of  an  old  castle  loomed  square  and 
solid  ;  "  you  know  the  story  of  that 
place?" 

"  I  have  heard  something,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Well,  it  is  instructive.  When  I 
came  to  reside  here,  there  was  one 
Sweeney  living  over  yonder,  in  a 
little  house  near  the  old  castle,  and 
he  claimed  to  be  the  head  of  the 


MacSwine  clan.  Do  you  suppose 
that  man  forgot  that  his  grand- 
father's grandfather  was  the  master 
in  this  country  and  held  that  castle? 
I  took  order  with  Mr.  Sweeney,  I 
promise  you.  And  still,  I  might 
have  let  him  stay  to  the  end  where 
he  was,  for  a  decent,  quiet,  com- 
panionable man  I  found  him,  and 
many  a  bottle  he  drank  at  my  table. 
But  there  was  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  of  a  son  growing  up  that 
came  home  from  France  with  a  head 
full  of  fine  notions,  and  a  bow,  if  you 
please,  that  the  Jesuits  had  taught 
him.  And  so  we  parted.  Poor 
Sweeney,  I  made  the  change  easy 
for  him,  and  I  think  he  bore  me  no 
malice,  but  I  believe  he  never  throve 
in  France.  He  missed  his  native 
whiskey.  But  the  son,  as  I  foresaw, 
is  grown  up  into  a  traitorous  scoun- 
drel, and  has  joined  the  parcel  of 
riff-raff  that  they  call  the  Irish 
Brigade.  If  he  ever  sets  foot  on 
my  land — ah,  here  come  the  ladies." 

Jack  was  not  sorry  to  see  them. 
There  had  been  many  such  discus- 
sions before,  but  never  before  had 
Mr.  Nesbit  put  his  creed  so  in- 
cisively ;  and  the  story  of  the  old 
decayed  chieftain,  given  his  choice 
between  exile  and  all  the  engines  of 
annoyance  which  a  Protestant  could 
bring  to  bear  on  a  Catholic  neigh- 
bour, was  indeed  not  new  to  him, 
yet  he  had  never  before  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  chief  actor.  He 
had  heard  it  in  many  places,  and  he 
had  often  questioned  Mary  about  old 
Mr.  Sweeney  and  the  proud  young  lad 
whose  pride  occasioned  the  quarrel ; 
for  Mary  had  many  friends  among 
the  country  people,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  she 
surely  must  have  heard  many  tales 
of  this  disinherited  chieftain.  But 
on  this  subject  Mary  had  been 
curiously  reticent,  and  her  future 
husband,  thinking  of  that  reticence, 
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was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
it  arose  from  a  tacit  disapproval  of 
her  father's  action.  Jack  was  glad 
to  think  now  that  he  could  count 
upon  finding  in  her  mind  an  echo  of 
the  feeling  which  Mr.  ISTesbit  had 
roused  in  him. 

Tacit  the  disapproval  was  bound 
to  be,  he  well  knew,  for  no  one  ques- 
tioned James  Nesbit's  decisions  in 
his  own  house.  But  what  Jack  did 
not  understand  was  that  folk  under 
Nesbit's  roof  and  rule  developed  a 
faculty  of  reticence;  that  the  open- 
faced  girl  who  was  coming  down  the 
gravel  path  had  learnt  to  keep  her 
own  counsel  almost  as  well  as  the 
peasantry  about  her  ;  in  a  word, 
that,  like  each  and  all  of  them,  she 
had  been  trained  into  the  makings 
of  a  conspirator. 

And  a  prettier  conspirator  it  would 
have  been  hard  enough  to  discover. 
Her  mother,  who  walked  beside  her, 
leaning  a  little  on  the  girl's  arm 
that  was  round  her  waist,  had  been 
a  beauty, — was  a  beauty  still  for 
that  matter,  her  soft  complexion 
blooming  in  that  air,  where  neither 
frost  nor  east  wind  has  power,  like  a 
rose  of  late  autumn.  Yet  the  lines 
of  her  face,  for  all  their  delicacy,  had 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  relaxed  they 
drooped.  Her  life  was  of  the  most  un- 
ruffled ;  no  wrinkles  spoke  of  thought 
taken  for  any  morrow  ;  she  had 
been  throughout  long  years  shielded 
and  sheltered  and  surrounded  with 
every  courtesy  by  a  husband  whose 
will  she  never  thought  to  question. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  in  her  gentle 
eyes  there  lurked  an  indefinable  some- 
thing, as  if  it  were  the  shadow  of  a 
fear. 

You  might  look  long  into  Mary 
Nesbit's  face  before  you  saw  fear 
written  there.  Her  little  round 
hat,  of  some  pliant  Leghorn  straw, 
perched  daintily  on  the  top  of  her 
head  with  a  big  blue  ribbon  flutter- 


ing from  off  it, — her  light  cape  of 
pearl  grey  hooked  close  at  the  neck 
and  falling  loose  from  her  shoulder, — 
her  gown  of  flowered  muslin  flounced 
out  after  the  fashion  of  the  day, — 
all  these  accentuated  the  graceful, 
the  feminine.  But  under  them  all 
her  figure  showed  strong  and  springy, 
and  answered  to  the  suggestion  of 
activity  in  her  countenance.  Yet  the 
features  were  oddly  stamped  ;  the 
lines  of  her  face  were  her  father's, 
the  eyes  and  mouth  her  mother's ; 
the  eyes  a  little  more  boldly  opened, 
the  mouth  more  firmly  closed,  and 
both  indicating  a  humour  which  Mrs. 
Nesbit  never  possessed.  But,  firm 
as  they  were,  they  were  soft  even  in 
their  resolution.  It  was  the  face  of 
a  girl  who  would  front  danger  wil- 
lingly, but  be  slow  to  give  pain,  who 
would  ride  with  you  laughing  into 
the  shadow  of  death,  but  might  find 
it  bitterly  hard  to  say  no.  And  so 
pretty  a  face  was  it,  with  its  union 
of  firmness  and  softness,  the  strong 
line  from  cheek  to  chin  mitigated  by 
the  dove-like  eyes  ;  with  its  bright 
flush  of  red  through  the  clear  white 
that  goes  with  the  darkest  brown 
hair,  with  its  bright  lips  a  little  slow 
over  soft  syllables ; — so  pretty  a  face 
was  it,  that  undoubtedly  those  lips 
would  more  than  once  need  to  shape 
themselves  to  a  refusal. 

They  were  set  to  it  on  the  instant. 
For  Jack  Maxwell,  his  face  lighting 
up  at  the  girl's  coming  in  a  glow  that 
brought  a  gentle  answer  of  itself  to 
her  mother's  eyes,  and  maybe  touched 
the  daughter  not  a  little,  was  quick 
with  his  request.  "  The  tide  has 
turned,  Mrs.  Nesbit,"  he  said,  "and 
I  want  to  cross  the  bay.  I  must  be 
going  at  once.  Mary,  will  you  not 
walk  up  with  me  as  far  as  the  point?" 

Mary  made  excuses :  her  mother 
needed  her,  there  were  a  thousand 
things  to  be  done;  but  Mrs.  Nesbit 
was  soft-hearted  at  the  moment  to 
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the  young  man.  "  Never  mind  about 
them,  Mary,"  she  said.  "Go  with 
him.  It's  the  last  you'll  see  of  him 
as  a  bachelor."  And  so,  pleasantly 
enough  but  by  no  means  eagerly, 
Mary  consented.  And  in  a  moment 
Jack  Maxwell  was  off  quick-footed 
across  the  lawn  to  the  stables  for  his 
horse. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  whole  north  coast  of   Ulster, 
from    the    Giants'    Causeway    to    the 
Bloody  Foreland,  is  ragged  as  the  tail 
of   a  beggar's   coat,    cut   and    carved 
this  way  and  that  with  rents  between 
mountain    and    mountain    up    which 
sea-water   finds    a   free    way.       Most 
of    these    loughs   enter   by  a  narrow 
and  spread  inwards,  making  a  basin 
which   drainage  from  the  shores  fills 
with  a  silt  of  mud ;  and  the  character 
of    the    foreshore  and   tideway  is    in 
consequence.      But  it  is  not  so  with 
Douros  Water.     Broad  at  its  mouth 
to    the    Atlantic,    and    lying    among 
shores  almost   barren   of    cultivation, 
it  is  bright  and  spotless  at  low  tide 
as  at  flood.      The  feature  of    Douros 
is    its    sand ;    sand    pure    almost    as 
driven    snow,    yet    tinged    by    some 
chance  with  a  warmer  colour  than  is 
common,   showing  on  a  June  day  of 
sunshine, — such  as  this  was  when  the 
Nesbits  looked  across  it  as  they  waited 
— almost    orange    against  the    azure. 
White  it  was    on   the  far    shore,  up 
against  the  low-ridged   line  of    sand- 
hills ;    but  in  the  wide    expanse  left 
bare  by  the  tide,  it    glowed    golden, 
shading    to    a    rosy  pink  where    the 
water    lipped    it.       Everywhere    else 
round  the  water  line  of  Douros,  there 
was  either  this  spotless  sand,  or  black 
rock,    blue    in    patches    with    mussel 
growth.    But  under  the  wooded  shores 
of    the    demesne,  the  water,  even  at 
low  tide,  came    close  up  on  a  beach 
of    shingle    covered  with  tufted    sea- 


weed, pulpy  and  amber-coloured. 
The  landscape  spread  in  belts,  colour 
laid  against  colour  ;  golden  green  of 
the  fringing  oak  woods,  golden  amber 
of  the  seaweed ;  then  a  zone  of  radiant 
azure  and,  beyond  that,  golden  orange 
of  the  sand  running  back  to  the 
strand's  long  white  curve,  the  grey 
and  silver  of  bent-covered  sandhills, 
and,  behind  them  all,  the  purple  of 
Slieve  Alt,  down  which  the  road  ran 
from  the  outer  world. 

Such  was  Douros  as  you  saw  it  at 
a  glance  ;   but  to  understand  it,  you 
needed    to    look,     say,     from    where 
McLoughlin's  sloop  lay  moored  in  the 
channel.     Two  rivers  were   at    work 
all  the  days  and  nights  in  the  year, 
scouring  that  channel,  and  they  had 
their  meeting  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  of  the  pier,  where  the  Douros 
shore  pushed  itself  out  to  a  rocky  point. 
One   river,  the   Owenbuie,  flowed   in 
from  the  breast  of  a  great  mountain 
that  filled  the  whole  base  of  the  bay ; 
the  other,  the  Lanan,  came  from  the 
Slieve  Alt  range,  by  a  tortuous  course, 
so   that   the    outfall  of  the   two  was 
almost  parallel,  kept  apart  by  a  solid 
tongue  of   land  opposite   the  Douros 
point.     And  on  the  extremity  of  this 
tongue,  its  walls  lapped  by  the  Lanan, 
stood  the  castle  of  the  MacSwineys. 
It  had  been  the  home  of  Owen  Oge 
of  the  Battle  Axes,  the  foster  home 
of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell ;  it  had  been 
captured  from  Owen  Oge,  not  by  the 
sword    but    by  process  of  law,  when 
after  Carew's  pacification  of  Ulster,  the 
work  of  confiscation  began,  business- 
like and  methodical.    Rory  O'Donnell 
and  Hugh  O'Neill  took  ship  for  Spain 
from  the  Swilly  on   a  day  in   1608, 
and    Owen    Oge    McSuibhne   of    the 
Battle  Axes,  who  had  made  his  peace 
with  the  Government,   was    given  to 
know  that  for  their  treasonable  prac- 
tices the  lands  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrcon- 
nell  and  Tyrone  stood  forfeit,  that  his 
lands  were  the  lands  of  his  overlord, 
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and  therefore  that  the  castle  and  the 
rest  of  his  heritage  passed  to  the 
Crown.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
had  gone  by  since  that  edict  issued, 
and  the  castle  was  now  a  picturesque 
appanage  to  the  demesne  of  Mr. 
Nesbit,  heir  of  the  confiscation. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  inter- 
vened barely  a  mile  of  water ;  but  to 
reach  Castle  Carrig  from  Douros 
House  by  land,  you  must  skirt  the 
whole  inward  sweep  of  the  bay,  which 
formed  an  estuary  to  the  little  Owen- 
buie  river  that  tumbled  from  the  great 
gable  end  of  Slievemor.  The  estuary 
of  the  Lanan,  the  larger  river,  which 
fell  in  on  the  other  side  of  Castle 
Carrig,  was  shorter  and  less  imposing. 
Half  a  mile  above  the  castle,  whose 
walls  were  lapped  by  the  water,  the 
tide-way  contracted  till  it  could  be 
spanned  by  the  hog-backed  bridge 
over  which  the  Slieve  Alt  road  ran. 
From  this  Lanan  bridge  it  was  a  full 
two  hours'  drive  for  the  Nesbits'  heavy 
coach  to  their  hall  door ;  but  with 
a  falling  tide  Mr.  Nesbit's  boatman 
could  bring  his  guests  back  by  water 
from  a  day's  salmon-fishing  in  less 
time  than  you  would  walk  an  Irish 
mile. 

The  tide  was  running  up  now, 
though  still  dead  low,  when  Jack 
Maxwell  came  from  the  house  down 
the  path,  his  big  bay  trampling  the 
gravel.  As  he  swung  himself  off  and 
stood  beside  the  others,  Mrs.  Nesbit 
exhorted  him :  "  Don't  stay  too  long 
talking  now,  Jack.  It  isn't  safe  to 
be  crossing  from  the  point  without 
you  see  well  where  you're  going,  and 
the  tide  creeps  up  fast." 

But  Jack  only  laughed.  "  Rory 
knows  the  sands  by  this  as  well  as 
any  flounder  in  the  bay,  Mrs.  Nesbit. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  the  quicks  they  talk 
about.  Still,  we  may  be  moving." 

"  Well  then,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Nes- 
bit, "  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  on 
Tuesday.  But  mind  you,  Alec  Hamil- 


ton will  want  you  to  make  a  night  of 
it  with  him  on  Monday,  the  last  of 
your  bachelor  evenings.  If  you  don't 
watch,  he'll  have  you  in  such  a  state 
that  you  won't  be  able  to  set  one  foot 
before  the  other." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  myself  and  him 
too,  sir,"  said  Jack.  Then,  as  he 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Nesbit  to  say  good- 
bye, she  put  her  pretty  white  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  drew  him  to  her, 
and  kissed  him.  There  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  Jack  grew  red  at  the 
unlocked  for  demonstration.  Then 
he  stooped  over  her  hand  and  put 
his  lips  to  it. 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Nesbit,"  said 
her  husband,  "we  haven't  come  to 
the  time  for  kissing  and  crying  yet. 
Don't  keep  the  boy  standing.  Away 
with  you,  Jack,  and  safe  home."  And 
so  Jack,  leading  Rory,  started  along 
the  shore  path  with  Mary  walking 
beside  him  on  his  left.  They  walked 
in  silence  for  a  little ;  constraint  and 
shyness  were  on  them.  Then  Jack 
stretched  out  his  free  hand,  and 
caught  the  girl's. 

"Take  my  arm,  Mary  dear,"  he 
said.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and 
I  cannot  when  you  are  all  that  long 
way  off." 

The  girl  let  her  fingers  rest  lightly 
on  his  sleeve,  and  he  pressed  them 
close  to  his  side.  "There,  that  is 
better.  Mary  dear,  I  did  not  think 
your  mother  had  so  much  kindness 
for  me." 

The  hand  answered  with  a  gentle 
pressure  on  his  arm.  "  Surely,  Jack, 
you  have  always  been  a  great  favourite 
with  her." 

"  Then  she  does  not  grudge  you  to 
me  ? "  he  asked. 

Mary's  eyes  darkened  and  swelled. 
"  I  am  afraid  she  would  begrudge  me 
to  anyone,  Jack,"  was  the  answer. 

The  young  man  drew  the  girl's 
hand  into  his.  "  Your  poor  mother  ! 
Mary,  I  should  be  wretched  if  I 
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thought  she  was  unhappy  for  your 
going.  But  still,  it  is  not  as  if  you 
were  leaving  the  country.  Why, 
we  shall  be  backward  and  forward 
continually." 

The  hand  in  his  made  a  faint 
response  to  his  clasp.  "You  have 
a  kind  heart,  Jack,"  the  girl  said,  and 
her  voice  was  soft. 

He  laughed  joyfully.  "Kind, 
Mary  !  You  give  me  too  much  credit. 
It  is  a  wise  selfishness.  Why,  is  it 
not  the  hope  of  my  life  to  make  you 
happier  than  any  woman  ever  was, 
and  how  could  you  be  happy  when 
your  mother  was  crying  her  eyes  out, 
yes,  or  even  lonely  and  sorrowful  1 
I  know  you  too  well  for  that,  my 
dear." 

Mary  made  no  answer  but  tears 
began  to  flow,  and  Jack,  seeing  them, 
loosed  her  hand  and  made  to  put  his 
arm  round  her ;  but  she  drew  away 
from  him.  "  No,  no,  please,  no,"  she 
said ;  and  as  he  caught  her  hand  and 
persisted,  her  face  changed,  and  she 
began  to  defend  herself  with  an 
assumption  of  gaiety.  "  No,  no, 
I  say.  Come,  sir,  you  presume. 
While  I  have  my  freedom,  let  me 
make  the  most  of  it." 

The  young  man  was  sorely  dashed. 
"As  you  will,"  he  said,  a  little 
petulantly. 

His  sudden  dejection  touched 
Mary.  "  There,  Jack,  don't  be  vexed 
with  me.  I  will  take  your  arm  and 
we  will  be  good  friends,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

"  Friends  !  "  said  he  and  there  was 
reproach  in  his  tone.  Mary  coloured 
and  dropped  her  eyes.  "  Friends  ? " 
he  went  on  passionately.  "Here 
am  T,  worshipping  the  ground  you 
tread  on, — yes,  this  very  walk  here 
under  the  sycamores,  I  have  come 
back  here  by  myself  after  you  have 
been  along  it  with  me,  and  I  have 
been  ready  to  kiss  the  prints  of  your 
shoes  in  the  sand.  And  you  talk  to 


me  of  being  friends, — me  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  before  the  sun  has 
set  three  times." 

"  Oh  Jack,  Jack,"  the  girl  cried, 
"  don't  be  unreasonable.  It  was  not 
that  I  meant.  I  only  meant,  let  us 
be  as  we  are  till  —  the  day  after 
to-morrow."  Then  with  a  sudden 
change,  to  get  away  from  his  tragic 
tone,  she  went  on :  "  And  if  you  stand 
here  quarrelling,  the  tide  will  be  up 
and  you  will  have  to  ride  all  round 
by  Slievemor.  There !  I  am  going 
to  take  your  arm  whether  you  like 
it  or  no." 

They  moved  on  again  from  under 
the  shade  of  the  big  sycamores  along 
the  path  that  was  screened  on  one 
side  with  thick  rhododendron  bushes, 
while  on  the  other  a  narrow  belt  of 
hazel  and  scrub  oak  dipped  over  the 
shingle  and  the  water.  Discontent 
was  still  written  large  on  the  young 
man's  face. 

"Mary,"  he  said  at  last,  "words 
are  cold  comfort  for  a  man.  But  if  you 
will  not  let  me  kiss  you,  will  you  not 
give  me  a  word  to  remember  and  be 
happy  with  ? " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  half  pathe- 
tically, half-jesting,  "  But,  Jack,  you 
forget  I  am  only  a  country  girl.  I 
have  no  fine  phrases ;  and  I  cannot 
tell  you  that  I  ever  wanted  to  kiss 
your  footprints,  or  Rory's  either,  for 
it  would  not  be  true." 

"  It  is  no  fine  phrases  I  want  of 
you,"  her  lover  answered  quickly, 
catching  her  hand.  "Mary,  I  love 
you,  I  adore  you,  I  worship  you ; 
and  never  once  have  you  said  to  me 
one  little  word  that  I  want.  Mary, 
will  you  say  to  me  now,  /  love  you  ?  " 

The  girl's  face  clouded,  and  a  great 
seriousness  came  into  her  eyes.  "  So 
that  is  a  little  word !  "  she  said  slowly. 
"  Love  is  a  big  word,  Jack,  I  think." 
Then,  as  if  with  a  touch  of  anger,  she 
put  seriousness  from  her  and  again 
resumed  her  tone  of  jest :  "I  have 
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said  I  will  marry  you.  Sure,  that 
is  enough  for  any  man." 

Jack  Maxwell's  face  flushed  quickly. 
Stopping  in  his  walk,  he  turned  full 
on  her.  "  I  believe  you  are  only 
marrying  me  to  please  your  mother." 

She  flushed  too,  but  met  his  eyes 
full.  "You  have  no  right  to  say 
that."  He  could  see  thoughts  pass 
through  her  eyes ;  then  her  set  coun- 
tenance broke,  the  tears  came,  and 
she  put  both  hands  on  his  arm. 
"  Yes,  you  have  !  Forgive  me,  Jack, 
and  listen.  Every  girl  dreams 
dreams,  does  she  not  ? " 

"  Ah,  Mary,"  he  answered,  "  and 
every  man.  But  you  were  the  dream 
T  dreamed." 

"  Pray  heaven,  no,"  she  answered 
with  swift  and  bitter  emphasis.  "  It 
is  a  sore  thing  waking  out  of  dreams. 
Marriage  is  not  a  dream ;  and  Jack, 
I  hate  to  say  more  than  I  mean,  but  I 
will  say  this  to  you :  I  think  I  shall 
be  very  fond  of  my  husband." 

He  pressed  the  girl's  hand  passion- 
ately to  his  lips,  and  she  laughed  at 
him  through  her  tears.  "  There,  will 
that  content  you  ?  Come  now,  or  you 
will  never  get  across." 

Two  or  three  minutes'  more  of 
walking  brought  them  out  beyond  the 
point  where  the  bay  doubled  inward 
and  ran  up  in  a  broad  stretch  to  the 
base  of  Slievemor.  Twenty  yards  out 
from  the  Douros  shore  was  the  channel 
of  the  Owenbuie,  a  hundred  yards  wide 
by  now,  and  to  all  appearance  impass- 
able ;  beyond  that  lay  the  long  stretch 
of  wet  sand,  at  the  sight  of  which 
Jack  exclaimed  :  "  There  was  no  such 
need  for  hurry." 

"  No  indeed,"  Mary  answered ;  "  it 
will  be  an  hour  yet  before  I  can  get 
up  to  Carrig  in  the  boat." 

"To  Carrig?"  he  said.  "What 
takes  you  to  the  castle  ? " 

The  girl  coloured  and  looked  con- 
fused, evidently  repenting  her  words  ; 
but  she  went  on  to  explain.  "Only 


to  see  old  Bride  Gallagher.  I  pro- 
mised I  would  go  to  her  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  before — "  and  she  paused. 

"Before  I  carried  you  off,"  Jack 
ended  the  sentence.  "  But,  Mary 
dear,  what  do  you  want  with  waiting 
for  the  boat  1  Here  am  I,  and  here's 
Rory  ;  what  ails  you  to  ride  pillion 
that  little  way  ? " 

To  his  surprise  the  girl  refused 
curtly  with  a  sudden  look  of  obdu- 
racy. Jack  pleaded.  Why  not?  Old 
Gallagher  could  bring  her  back  in 
his  curragh  when  the  tide  rose.  And 
it  was  the  least  she  could  do,  he  said. 
They  had  been  quarrelling  or  almost 
quarrelling ;  she  would  not  wish  him 
to  be  unhappy. 

Awkwardly  the  girl  returned  to 
her  excuse  of  errands  to  be  done  in 
the  house ;  but  he  was  quick  with  his 
rejoinder.  "  Things  to  do  !  and  you 
going  up  to  Carrig  in  a  boat  as  soon 
as  the  tide  makes  a  little."  Then, 
with  growing  anger,  "  No,  Mary," 
he  cried,  "  let  us  have  the  truth  of 
it.  Sooner  than  sit  on  my  horse  with 
your  arms  about  me  for  five  minutes, 
you  will  go  to  shifts  and  excuses. 
What  else  am  I  to  believe  when  I  go 
from  you  to-day?"  He  stood  there, 
gazing  at  her,  with  real  pain  evident 
in  his  lover-like  petulance.  "  Can 
you  give  me  a  good  reason  1 "  he  went 
on.  "If  you  can,  I  will  go  away 
content." 

But  Mary  knew  in  her  heart  that 
the  good  reason  could  not  be  given. 
"Indeed,  Jack,  I  don't  want  you  to 
go  away  unhappy,"  she  cried,  with 
tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  "  I  think 
you  are  very  foolish  and  I  had  rather 
wait.  But  if  my  refusing  hurts  you, 
I  will  go  with  you  now." 

Instantly  he  swung  into  the  saddle 
and  stretched  down  his  hand  to  the 
girl.  Light  as  a  bird  she  set  her 
foot  on  his  and  sprang  to  her  perch 
behind  him.  The  big  bay  stepped 
down  across  the  sand,  and  solemnly 
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into  the  blue  water,  taking  a  slant 
across  the  channel,  and  in  a  minute 
Mary  was  gathering  up  her  skirts  to 
keep  them  clear.  Another  minute, 
and  Rory  was  travelling  only  fetlock- 
deep  ;  another,  and  he  was  on  the 
moist  sand,  and  heading  for  the  clump 
of  trees  that  grow  on  the  shore  about 
Carrig  Castle. 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

IN  that  clump  of  trees,  screened  by 
bushes,  were  two  other  people,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  watching  the  whole  of 
this  pretty  transit.  The  woman  was 
an  oldish  peasant  in  the  plaid  shawl, 
dark  bodice,  and  blue  petticoat  com- 
mon to  the  country,  barefooted  too, 
like  all  her  equals.  But  the  man  was 
of  another  class.  It  was  clear  at  the 
first  glance  that  he  was  no  peasant, 
but  evidently  a  gentleman  and  an 
officer  ;  tall  and  dark,  with  an  inde- 
finable touch  of  the  foreigner  about 
him  ;  and  the  uniform  that  he  wore, 
though  it  was  of  the  British  scarlet, 
belonged  to  no  British  regiment. 

They  had  been  sitting  since  an 
hour  before  low  tide,  and  when  Jack 
Maxwell  and  his  bay  came  into  view 
on  the  far  shore,  an  exclamation 
broke  from  both  of  them. 

"Yonder  he  is.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  ? "  said  the  old  woman  in  Irish. 

"Aye,"  the  officer  answered  between 
his  teeth ;  "  but  you  did  not  tell  me 
she  would  be  with  him,  that  she 
would  go  with  him  to  the  last  edge  of 
the  land  before  she  would  part  with 
him." 

"  Wait  and  see,  wait  and  see.  'Tis 
I  have  the  good  knowledge  of  Miss 
Mary.  Who  could  tell  but  her  father 
sent  her  for  fear  the  young  omadhaun 
might  take  a  notion  that  not  for  love 
of  him  Miss  Mary  was  marrying? 
But  sure  every  other  creature  in  the 
country  knows  her  father  forced  her 
into  it  by  reason  of  the  big  mortgage, 


and  him  without  a  penny  to  meet  it. 
Ay,  there  he  is  mounting  now.  Sure 
you'll  see  him  well  in  a  minute." 

A  fierce  cry  broke  from  the  soldier. 
He  saw  Maxwell  stretch  his  hand  to 
Mary  and  draw  her  into  the  saddle. 
"  My  soul  to  the  devil  ! "  he  said 
fiercely.  "  Is  this  what  you  brought 
me  to  see  ?  Does  he  wear  a  sword  on 
him,  Bride?  for  may  the  sun  never 
shine  on  me  if  I  do  not  stop  him 
before  her  face.  Woman,  what 
madness  is  on  you?"  he  continued, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  for  his 
companion  was  clapping  her  hands  in 
glee,  till  he  caught  her  savagely  by 
the  arm,  and  she  stopped  to  answer. 

"Is  it  him  wear  a  sword?  Sure, 
what  would  the  like  of  him  do  with 
it?  But  don't  be  talking  of  stop- 
ping him.  Isn't  she  the  pearl  of 
the  world  for  cleverness?  She  to 
make  him  bring  her  across  the  water, 
when  maybe  old  Nesbit  has  the  boat 
locked  away  from  her.  Well  now,  if 
that  doesn't  beat  all  !  " 

"Ah,  be  still  you  old  fool,"  the 
man  broke  in.  "  Why  should  James 
Nesbit  try  to  keep  her?  What 
thought  has  he  that  I  am  here,  that  I 
would  dare  to  be  here  ?  Ay,  and  what 
knowledge  has  she  of  any  call  to 
bring  her  here  ?  " 

"Faith,  not  a  one  of  me  knows. 
But  I  know  right  well  that  Miss 
Mary  said  she  would  come  to  me  this 
day  or  the  morrow ;  for,  says  she  to 
me,  '  Bride,  if  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
my  wedding-day  I  got  word  from 
him,  they  should  never  bring  me  to 
the  altar  with  another  man.'  " 

"  'Tis  likely  she  changed  her  mind 
since  then,"  he  muttered,  "or  I  would 
not  see  her  now  with  her  arms  round 
her  lover." 

"  Her  lover  !  "  said  the  old  woman 
scornfully.  "  Musha,  love  of  my  heart, 
have  you  eyes  ?  Is  that  the  way  a  girl 
sits  that  rides  behind  her  lover  ?  Ay, 
she  may  talk  and  she  may  laugh,  but 
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you  do  not  see  her  press  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder  ;  no,  it  might  be 
old  George  the  butler  that  sits  before 
her.  Hold  still  now,  for  they're  at 
the  shore ;  and  if  he  kisses  her  at 
parting,  'tis  he  has  the  right  to  do  it 
this  day.  Och,  will  you  look  at  that  ? 
Down  she  leps  herself  ;  she  gives 
him  the  tip  of  her  finger  ;  aye,  and 
she  won't  let  him  dismount ;  and  here 
she  comes  running,  and  never  a  look 
over  her  shoulder  at  him.  Away  with 
you  now,  and  do  the  way  I  bid  you  ; 
and  James  Nesbit — a  red  stone  be  in 
the  throat  of  him  ! — will  be  beat  yet. 
Ay,  mind  you,  the  big  mortgage  will 
be  heavy  on  him  till  he  dies,  and  the 
anger  and  spite  to  the  back  of  it." 

The  young  man  slipped  away  from 
her  as  she  spoke,  and  up  through  the 
narrow  track  in  the  bushes.  The 
woman  followed  him  more  leisurely, 
still  muttering  curses  to  herself.  Then, 
emerging  on  the  cart-track  that  led 
from  the  shore  to  the  entrance  in  the 
castle-wall,  she  came  to  meet  Mary 
who  sped  swift-footed  along  the  way. 

"Och,  God  and  Mary  with  you, 
darlin',"  she  said,  "  prosperity  and  long 
life  to  you  this  happy  day  !  Come  in 
now  to  the  house,  for  it's  the  last  day 
I'll  be  seeing  you  here,  I'm  thinking. 
Wasn't  that  the  grand  ferryman  ye 
had  this  evening  !  " 

They  had  passed  through  the 
postern  gate  in  the  wall,  and  were 
now  entering  a  low  large  kitchen, 
giving  on  to  the  courtyard.  It  was 
the  only  apartment  tenanted  by  Ned 
Gallagher  and  his  wife,  who  lived  as 
caretakers  in  the  old  building.  Mary 
reddened  as  she  took  her  seat  on 
the  wooden  chair  which  the  old 
woman  dusted  for  her  and  set  by 
the  fire. 

"  Did  you  see  me,  then,  Bride  ? " 

"Surely,  I  did,  then,  and  me  just  out 
gathering  a  wheen  sticks  ;  and  thinks 
I  to  myself,  it  was  the  kind  thought 
of  Miss  Mary  to  come  and  see  me, 


a  day  when  she  has  that  many  things 
to  attend  to  ;  but  maybe  and  all,  it's 
the  good  way  she  has  of  coming  that 
tempts  her,  and  she  won't  think  bad 
of  lossing  time  on  me,  with  a  fine 
young  man  holding  close  to  her  all  the 
way.  An'  a  fine  young  man  he  is, 
then,  and  a  lovely  couple  ye'll  make, 
and  if  ye  came  to  old  Bride  for  good 
wishes,  sure  it's  yourself  knows  ye 
have  them." 

Mary  looked  at  her  angrily,  with 
the  firm  lines  of  her  face  set,  and 
wrath  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Is  it  yourself  that  is  mocking  at 
me,  Bride  ? "  said  she,  speaking  in  the 
Irish.  "'Tis  you  that  have  the  know- 
ledge what  I  am  doing,  and  the  reason 
I  am  doing  it.  And  'tis  well  you 
know  gladness  is  far  from  me  this 
day.  And  I  sent  word  to  you  that 
I  would  come,  but  it  was  not  for 
lying  words  I  would  be  coming." 

"  God  with  us,  then,  Miss  Mary  !  " 
cried  the  old  woman,  as  she  moved 
restlessly  about  the  room,  peering 
toward  the  darkness  where  a  door 
opened  from  the  kitchen  into  a  sleep- 
ing chamber.  "  What  lie  would  there 
have  been  in  it,  me  to  be  wishing 
you  well?  Sure  and  all,  seeing  you 
and  him  that  great  with  one  another, 
I  thought  it  was  all  for  good.  But 
pity  on  us,  if  the  one  that  is  away  had 
seen  you,  'tis  the  sharp  thorn  would 
be  in  the  heart  of  him." 

"'Tis  much  that  he  would  care, 
then,"  Mary  answered  bitterly.  "  The 
one  that  stays  may  remember,  but  the 
one  that  is  away  forgets.  I  think 
shame  of  myself  that  I  am  here  now 
on  the  eve  of  my  marriage  asking  for 
tidings  of  a  man  that  has  forgotten 
me.  I  think  shame  of  myself  that 
I  wrote  to  him,  but  I  promised  that 
till  the  last  hour  I  would  try  and 
have  word  of  him.  Bride,  what  is 
come  on  you  to-day  ?  It  is  the 
strange  way  you  have  of  laughing 
when  I  speak  to  you  in  sorrow. 
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Answer  me,  Bride ;  is  there  any  word 
for  me  1 " 

Mary  turned  as  she  spoke  from 
facing  the  fire  to  where  the  old  woman 
was  seemingly  at  work  dusting  a  cup 
she  had  taken  down  from  the  dresser, 
and  she  saw  strange  motions.  "What 
are  you  doing,  Bride?"  she  asked. 
"  Who  are  you  signing  at  1 " 

"Och,  wisha,  darling,  I  was  just 
whishing  the  hens  out ;  they  do  be 
for  ever  running  in  on  me." 

"  Come  here,  then,  and  answer  me. 
I  know  there  is  something  you  are 
hiding  from  me." 

Bride  came  and  knelt  down  beside 
the  girl  and  took  her  hands.  "  They 
were  saying,  Miss,  that  Andy 
McLoughlin  saw  Captain  Hugh  in 
France." 

Mary's  lips  tightened,  and  she  gazed 
hard  into  the  fire.  "He  did?"  Then, 
after  a  pause  while  Bride  clasped  and 
fondled  her  hands,  she  went  on  :  "And 
he  has  no  letter  for  me  ? " 

"  Not  a  letter  at  all,  alanna,"  was 
the  answer. 

Mary  drew  her  hands  away  and  put 
them  to  her  face.  Then  she  stood  up. 
"  Tell  Neddy  to  get  the  oars  into 
the  curragh,  Bride,"  she  said.  "I 
will  be  going  home.  Ah  !  " 

The  cry  broke  from  her  as  Hugh 
McSwiney  stepped  out  of  the  dark 
doorway  and  stood  before  her  holding 
out  his  hands.  Then,  as  she  stood  and 
swayed,  he  drew  nearer  and  she  was 
in  his  arms,  his  kisses  were  warm  on 
her  lips,  her  face,  her  neck,  and  the 
soft  Gaelic  words  were  close  in  her 
ears :  "  My  treasure,  my  sweet,  pulse 
of  my  heart,  my  love,  my  sorrow  !  " 

But  with  a  sudden  motion  she 
pushed  him  from  her.  "  Hugh,"  she 
said,  "how  did  you  come  here?  Why 
did  you  not  write  ?  " 

Swift  words  told  his  story.  The 
brigade  had  been  fighting  in  Italy; 
her  letter  had  been  long  in  reaching 
him  ;  then  the  posts  were  slow,  and 


the  passage  first  in  one  smuggler's 
vessel,  then  in  another :  "  Till  last  of 
all  I  came  with  the  wine  for  your 
wedding,  dear  love,  and  a  black  mind 
in  me  that  doubted  you." 

"But  now,  Hugh,  are  you  safe," 
she  said  anxiously,  "and  in  that 
uniform  ? " 

"  Safe  !  "  broke  in  Bride  Gallagher. 
"  Is  it  the  McSwiney  not  safe,  and 
him  in  the  castle  of  his  fathers  ?  The 
country-side  will  die  before  they  lay 
a  hand  on  you." 

The  young  soldier  laughed  fiercely. 
"  God's  truth,  Bride,  it  is  the  last 
place  where  the  McSwiney  can  find 
safety  these  times.  'Tis  not  the  day 
of  Red  Hugh  and  Owen  Oge.  But, 
Mary,  there  is  none  in  the  country- 
side that  will  betray  me,  and  it  is  not 
for  long  I  am  meaning  to  stay.  But," 
and  he  looked  hard  at  her,  "now 
when  I  am  come,  I  am  fearing  I 
would  be  better  away.  It  is  a  hard 
choice  for  you,  asthore ;  riches  here, 
and  poverty  there ;  the  lot  of  a 
soldier's  wife,  and  in  a  strange 
country." 

Her  only  answer  was  to  draw 
him  to  her  from  where  he  stood  at 
arm's  length.  Then,  looking  up  into 
his  face,  she  questioned  him.  "  But, 
Hugh,  need  it  be  a  strange  country? 
They  say  this  war  is  ending,  and 
then—" 

His  face  blackened.  "  Now  or  then, 
it  is  all  one.  We  are  outlaws  in  the 
brigade ;  and  if  they  gave  us  leave 
to  return,  would  I  live,  do  you  think, 
in  this  country  where  I  must  ask 
leave  of  the  law  before  I  can  wear  a 
sword  at  my  side  ?  Do  you  see  me 
going  to  your  father  for  license  ?  No, 
Mary,  it's  the  one  choice — with  me, 
exile  and  the  hopes  of  an  adventurer  ; 
here,  all  you  can  desire." 

Again  she  put  her  arms  round  him, 
"  I  have  only  the  one  word,  agra." 
Then  a  sudden  thought  stung  her, 
and  she  started  away  from  him.  "  Ah, 
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but  that  is  not  true.  And  what  have 
I  done  to-day  1  When  I  think  how 
I  came  here,  Hugh,  Hugh,  I  am  sick 
with  shame  !  Will  he  ever  believe  I 
did  not  know?  Oh,  if  I  had  only 
known  !  Did  you  see  me  cross  the 
water,  too  1 "  The  young  man  nodded 
his  head  and  an  angry  look  came  into 
his  eyes.  "  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  and  the 
red  flooded  her  face.  "  No,  no,"  she 
cried,  as  he  made  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  again,  "  no,  no,  not  now  !  I 
hate  myself ! "  Then  she  turned 
sharply  on  Bride.  "  Why  was  I  not 
told  ?  Why  was  I  treated  like  a 
child?  Were  you  afraid  I  could  not 
be  trusted  1 " 

The  old  woman  shrank  away  from 
her  anger,  but  Hugh  McSwiney  set  his 
teeth  hard.  "  If  you  repent,"  he  said, 
"if  you  have  so  much  consideration 
for  this  gentleman,  there  is  time 
still.  If  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
what  you  were  ready  to  do,  why 


need    you  be  so  much  afraid  of  his 
opinion  ? " 

Mary  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 
"  Hugh,  Hugh,  can  you  not  under- 
stand that  a  woman  may  be  afraid 
of  shame  who  does  not  fear  poverty  ? 
And  it  is  before  him  I  am  ashamed, 
for  it  is  to  him  I  have  broken  my 
word.  And  this  day  there  was  the 
foolishness  of  despair  on  me,  and  I 
did  what  must  seem  to  him  deliberate 
treachery.  Hugh  dear,  he  is  young 
and  he  is  honourable,  and  he  thinks 
honourably  of  me  and  all  women. 
And  I  shall  be  the  first  woman  who 
deceives  him." 

"Well,"  said  Hugh  McSwiney, 
striking  his  hand  impatiently  upon 
his  sword,  "if  he  thinks  he  has  a 
grievance  against  you,  I  shall  find 
means  to  offer  him  full  satisfaction 
for  it.  That  is  enough  talk  of  him, 
Mary.  We  have  to  settle  what  must 
be  done,  and  in  haste." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MONSIEUR   DE   BLOWITZ. 


DUEING  the  last  fifty  years  journal- 
ism has  been  revising  its  ideals,  and 
shifting  its  ambitions.  Once  a  willing 
servant,  it  is  to-day  a  busy  master. 
No  longer  content  to  repeat  the  pass- 
age of  events,  it  would  turn  them  to 
its  own  end,  and  persuade  a  docile 
public  to  believe  that  all  things 
happened  for  its  peculiar  glory  and 
benefit.  "An  eye  in  every  house, 
an  ear  at  every  keyhole," — such  was 
the  modest  aspiration  of  one  arro- 
gant journalist,  who  had  not  dared 
to  breathe  it  without  the  conspicuous 
example  of  M.  de  Blowitz.  But  M. 
de  Blowitz  would  have  made  a  dis- 
creet qualification ;  he  would  have 
insisted  that  the  house,  upon  which 
he  turned  his  eye,  was  a  diplomatist's, 
and  that  behind  the  keyhole  to  which 
he  applied  his  ear,  they  were  whisper- 
ing secrets  of  State  j  for  the  late 
correspondent  of  THE  TIMES  in  Paris 
believed  that  the  Providence,  whose 
ends  were  shaped  by  journalism,  was 
a  respectable  Providence,  and  while 
he  did  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries to  increase  the  importance 
of  his  craft,  he  did  not  pry  into  musty 
corners,  nor  prefer  the  tavern  to  the 
palace. 

De  Blowitz  (like  a  peer  of  the 
realm  he  disdained  Christian  names) 
was  born  in  Bohemia  some  eighty 
years  ago.  His  early  life,  and  even 
his  nationality  are  enwrapped  in 
mystery.  Though  he  was  expansive 
enough  concerning  the  achievements 
of  his  maturer  years,  he  was  curiously 
reticent  about  his  youth,  and  as 
death  overtook  him  in  the  act  of 
composing  his  Memoirs,  the  curtain 
of  uncertainty  will  never  be  drawn 


aside.  His  name  was  Oppert,  as  he 
was  forced  to  confess  when  he  took 
out  his  papers  of  naturalisation  as  a 
French  citizen,  and  Oppert  he  was 
always  called  by  angry  French  journa- 
lists who  wished  to  rob  him  of  his 
dignity.  But  there  is  little  in  a 
name,  and  as  Blowitz  he  will  alwa}^s 
be  remembered — till  he  is  forgotten. 

Of  his  early  life  no  more  can  be 
said  than  that  the  true  spirit  of 
adventure  soon  drove  him  from  his 
father's  house,  and  that  for  some 
years  he  wandered  up  and  down 
Europe,  picking  up  languages,  and 
studying  politics,  to  which  he  had 
given  his  mind,  as  he  told  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  ever  since  he  was  born. 
His  industry  was  not  thrown  away, 
and  he  was  no  more  than  nineteen 
when  a  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  gave  him  a  post  as  teacher 
of  foreign  tongues  at  Tours.  It  was 
not  a  bad  beginning,  but  the  soul  of 
Blowitz  could  not  for  ever  be  chained 
to  an  usher's  stool.  Nevertheless  he 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  at  Tours, 
at  Poitiers,  and  at  Marseilles,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  marriage,  in  1859, 
that  he  ceased  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  pedagogue.  For  a  while  he 
vainly  fumbled  for  his  vocation,  and 
it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  first 
real  chance  of  his  life  came,  in  which 
year  MM.  Thiers,  Gambetta,  and  de 
Lesseps  stood  as  candidates  before  the 
electors  of  Marseilles.  Now,  at  that 
moment  an  official  representative 
would  have  hardly  polled  a  vote,  and 
M.  de  Lesseps,  though  nominated  by 
the  Emperor,  was  careful  to  disavow 
his  august  patronage.  But  Blowitz 
had  a  friend  in  Egypt,  who  told  him  in 
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a  letter  how  a  messenger  had  come  out 
with  an  order  from  the  Emperor  to 
M.  de  Lesseps  that  he  should  be  a 
candidate  for  Marseilles.  Blowitz,  of 
course,  gave  the  secret  to  a  Legitimist 
politician,  who  printed  it  in  his 
journal,  and  all  the  hopes  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  foundered  in  the  storm  which 
followed.  Blowitz  was  terrified  at 
what  he  had  done.  "  I  was  some- 
what in  the  position  of  an  elephant," 
he  wrote  in  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE, 
"  from  whose  back  a  cannon  has  been 
discharged,  and  which  first  feels  the 
shock  without  knowing  whence  it 
comes."  But  Marseilles  very  soon 
found  out  whence  it  came,  and 
clamoured  loudly  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  elephant.  Indeed,  Blowitz 
would  have  had  but  a  small  chance 
of  survival  had  he  not  won  the  favour 
of  Thiers,  who,  when  the  order  of 
expulsion  was  signed,  quietly  put  it 
aside.  In  the  career  of  most  men 
this  would  have  been  a  mere  episode ; 
for  Blowitz  it  shaped  the  whole 
future.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  won 
him  the  notice  of  Thiers,  at  that  time 
invaluable;  in  the  second,  it  had 
proved  to  him  the  deadly  power  of 
"  exclusive  information."  Henceforth 
that  was  the  end  of  his  constant 
ambition,  the  deity  of  his  daily 
worship.  Exclusive  information  ! 
That  little  stone  in  the  hand  of  David 
was  strong  enough  to  destroy  all  the 
Goliaths  of  the  world,  as  Blowitz 
presently  proved  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Bismarck  and  many  another. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  great 
little  man  found  small  chance  of  dis- 
tinction. He  was  forced  by  the 
hostile  opinion  of  Marseilles  to  hide 
himself  in  the  country ;  nor  did  he 
increase  his  popularity  by  prophesying 
that  disaster  would  surely  overtake 
the  arms  of  France.  Yet  he  proved 
that  his  prophecy  was  based  rather 
upon  a  love  of  truth  than  upon  malice, 
by  becoming  a  Frenchman  at  the 


moment  of  defeat.  H  Jest  fait 
naturaliser  vaincu,  said  About  with 
undeniable  wit,  and  surely  Blowitz 
never  took  a  more  prudent  step  than 
when  he  made  himself  the  citizen  of 
a  conquered  country.  By  this  simple 
act  he  not  merely  regained  his  lost 
popularity  ;  he  gave  touching  evi- 
dence of  his  loyalty  to  France,  and 
Thiers  and  his  colleagues  were  not  the 
men  to  let  so  graceful  a  thought  go 
unrewarded.  No  sooner  was  the 
war  over  than  he  was  marked  out  for 
promotion.  Thiers  suggested  a  con- 
sulship, and  had  not  Providence 
intervened  he  might  have  passed  a 
useful,  inglorious  life  as  the  protector 
of  French  interests  at  Riga. 

But  Providence  did  intervene,    as 
Blowitz    most    devoutly    believed    it 
always     intervened,     in    his    favour. 
There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
discover  the  truth  of  modern  history, 
and  it  has   been  variously  told  how 
Blowitz  was  appointed  upon  the  staff 
of  THE  TIMES.      His  own  account  is 
briefly  this  :  he  had  already  made  the 
acquaintance   of   Laurence   Oliphant, 
when  Hardmann,  Oliphant's  colleague 
at    Versailles,    was    called    away   to 
England.     Oliphant  asked  Blowitz  to 
discharge    Hardmann's   duties   for   a 
fortnight.       Blowitz   was   overjoyed, 
conscious  that  the  one  chance  of  his 
life  had  come,  and  determined  not  to 
miss  it.     Yet  for  a  moment  he  hesi- 
tated.    Oliphant   surmised    that   the 
remuneration  was  insufficient.     "  No," 
said    Blowitz,    "it  is  no  question  of 
money.     I  can  assure  you  it  is  some- 
thing much  more  embarrassing.     Be- 
fore beginning,  I  should  like  to  know 
something  more  about  the  paper.     I 
should  like  to  see  a  number  of  THE 
TIMES."     Blowitz   had  never   seen   a 
number  of   THE   TIMES  !     To  us,  for 
whom    Blowitz   has    been    for    many 
years   inseparable    from    THE   TIMES, 
the  story  seems  incredible.     But  it  is 
perfectly  true,   and  is  only  a  single 
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instance,  one  among  many,  of  Blowitz's 
astounding  ingenuousness. 

For     a    while    he    discharged    his 
duties  with  triumphant  success.     In 
his  first  telegram,  to  read  which  in 
LA      LIBERTE     was     "  one     of     the 
strongest    emotions    he   ever    experi- 
enced in  his  life,"  he  publicly  repeated 
what  Thiers  had  told  him  in  private. 
He   visited    the   statesman   the  next 
day   with    apprehension,    and    if    he 
expected  to  find  his  friend  indifferent, 
he  was  disappointed.     "  Tell  me,"  said 
Thiers,    "  how   it   comes   about   that 
THE    TIMES   was   able   to   publish   a 
conversation  which  I  have  had  with 
no  one  but  you."     Blowitz,  with  his 
customary     frankness,     confessed    at 
once,  and  Thiers  seems  to  have  seen 
a  profit  in  such  transactions,  for  he 
never  withdrew  his   confidence  from 
the  man,  who  printed  all  he  knew. 
However,  Blowitz's  triumph   was  in- 
terrupted by  Hardmann's  return,  and 
again  he  was  forced  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  frost-bound   Riga.     But  presently 
Oliphant     himself      left     Paris     for 
America,    and     then    it     was     that 
Blowitz   was   appointed    assistant   to 
Hardmann,    whom   in  two   years   he 
succeeded.       Such   is   Blowitz's   own 
account  of   the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  appointment  to  THE  TIMES. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Laurence 
Oliphant  had  another  and  curiously 
different  tale  to  tell,  and  used  to  tell 
it  with  infinite  gusto. 

Once  in  the  saddle,  Blowitz  set  no 
bounds  to  the  course  which  he  would 
run.  He  aspired  to  govern  Europe 
through  THE  TIMES.  He  knew,  none 
better,  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  sudden  throwing  of  a  bomb- 
shell of  news  into  the  columns  of 
a  journal,  and  he  took  care  to  be 
liberally  supplied  with  bombs.  He 
possessed  in  full  measure  the  tact  and 
spirit  which  make  a  Parisian  ;  the 
salons  welcomed  him  as  eagerly  as  the 
boulevards.  He  went  everywhere, 


and  everywhere  he  went  he  picked  up 
gossip,   nor   did    he   ever   reveal    the 
source  of  his  information  to  the  out- 
side   world.       Those    who    told    him 
secrets  knew  that  their  names  would 
never  be  revealed,  and  the  least  dis- 
creet  of    diplomatists    made    use   of 
Blowitz  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
But    while    in     one    sense    he    was 
Parisian,  in  another  sense  Parisian  he 
never  was.     His  foreign  blood  and  his 
English  journal  saved  him  from  those 
accesses    of   political    madness   which 
were  apt  to  excite  his  colleagues,  and 
he  was  able  to  keep  a  cool  head  in 
the   presence    of    the   many    affaires 
which    have   disturbed    Paris   during 
the  last  thirty  years.     His  influence, 
then,    is   easily   intelligible  ;    he   got 
authentic  information,  and  he  sifted 
it  with    sound   judgment.     His   pro- 
phecies  were   so   often  fulfilled   that 
he  seemed  infallible,  and  he  very  soon 
became  an  object  of  envy  to  all  the 
journalists     of     Paris,     French     and 
English  alike.     His  first  great  coup 
was  made  in   1875,  when  he  sent  a 
letter    to    THE   TIMES,    entitled    "A 
French  Scare,"  in  which  the  warlike 
projects    of   Germany   were   exposed, 
and   which,    it    was    believed,    saved 
France  from  a  second  invasion.     But 
the  great  achievement  of  his  life  was 
the    premature    publication     of     the 
Berlin  Treaty.     When  the  last  words 
of   this    document   were    telegraphed 
from  Brussels,  he  felt  as  Wellington 
must  have  felt  after  Waterloo.     He 
had  fought  the  greatest  battle  of  his 
life,  and  won  it;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  never  tired  of  fighting 
it  over    again   in  converse  with   his 
friends,  or  in  the  pages  of  a  sympa- 
thetic magazine. 

When  he  left  Paris  for  Berlin,  he 
had  but  a  small  hope  of  success.  The 
Prussians  had  no  love  for  him.  Bis- 
marck had  gone  so  far  as  to  insult 
him  publicly  in  the  Reichstag.  More- 
over, when  he  reached  the  Prussian 
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capital,  he  found  all  the  world  re- 
solved upon  silence.  "  At  Paris  the 
fish  talk,"  said  he  in  his  pleasant  way; 
"at  Berlin  the  parrots  are  dumb." 
But  Blowitz  was  not  without  a  plan. 
He  had  already  got  a  young  foreigner, 
a  friend  of  his,  appointed  secretary 
to  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
Powers  ;  and  the  young  foreigner 
was  pledged  to  reveal  to  him  the 
secret  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  story ;  yet  none  can 
deny  that  Blowitz's  exhortation  to  his 
young  friend  is  a  masterpiece  of 
sophistry.  "I  do  not  ask  you  to 
divulge  the  smallest  secret  to  me," 
said  he,  "  or  to  commit  the  slightest 
indiscretion.  You  will  simply  keep 
me  summarily  informed  of  the  things 
done.  It  will  be  for  me  to  supple- 
ment your  hints.  You  will  never 
speak  to  me  about  things  about  to  be 
done,  for  I  will  not  give  you  a  deroga- 
tory task."  In  these  distinctions 
there  is  a  nobility  which  the  common 
man  cannot  understand.  To  seek  a 
confidential  post  in  order  to  betray 
official  secrets — that,  we  gather,  is 
not  derogatory;  it  is  derogatory  to 
reveal  what  is  about  to  be  done ;  and 
surely  it  must  take  a  peculiarly  special 
correspondent  to  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference. However,  the  young  man's 
task,  though  not  derogatory,  was  deli- 
cate. If  the  two  accomplices  were 
seen  to  converse,  the  game  was  up. 
But  Blowitz  never  despaired.  He 
stayed  at  the  Kaiserhof;  the  young 
man  dined  there  ;  and  every  day  he 
put  what  secrets  he  had  to  betray  in 
the  lining  of  his  hat ;  when  he  had 
dined  he  went  off  taking  Blowitz's 
hat  with  him,  and  leaving  his  own  in 
exchange.  A  dignified  artifice,  truly, 
and  very  well  it  succeeded,  until  the 
young  man  grew  careless,  fell  under 
a  just  suspicion,  and  was  summarily 
dismissed. 

Again  Blowitz  was  at  his  wits'  end. 
The  young  man,  whom  he  believed  to 


have  been  marked  out  by  a  Supreme 
Power  to  assist  him,  was  driven  from 
Berlin.  To  whom  should  he  turn1? 
He  was  moping  disconsolately  in  his 
hotel,  when  suddenly  another  instru- 
ment presented  itself.  This  time  it 
was  a  diplomatist,  who  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "Walk  out  to-morrow  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  and  I  will  see  you."  The 
next  day  the  diplomatist  met  him  and 
gave  him  the  promise  which  made 
his  heart  palpitate  with  delight  ; 
"  Come  for  the  treaty  the  day  before 
the  closing,"  said  this  amiable  pleni- 
potentiary, "  and  you  shall  have  it." 
The  rest  may  be  briefly  told.  On  the 
day  appointed  the  treaty  was  placed 
in  Blowitz's  hands.  The  French 
Ambassador  gave  him  a  sight  of  the 
preamble,  and  he  committed  it  to 
memory ;  from  the  Belgian  Minister 
he  obtained  a  letter  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Telegraphs  at  Brussels; 
and  he  left  Berlin  before  the  treaty 
was  signed,  apparently  disconsolate 
at  defeat.  But  the  treaty  was  printed 
in  THE  TIMES  before  it  was  signed  at 
Berlin,  and  Blowitz  had  won  the 
most  splendid  victory  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  strange  triumph,  which  the 
most  of  men  would  rather  miss  than 
win.  To  us,  it  seems  nothing  less 
than  flat  burglary.  The  whole  busi- 
ness, of  suborning  spies  and  picking 
up  furtive  messages,  savours  too  much 
of  the  crowbar  and  jemmy;  but  it 
symbolises  accurately  enough  the 
talent  of  Blowitz.  The  world,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  simple  enough. 
Kings  and  ambassadors  were  pledged 
to  secrecy  by  an  honourable  oath. 
He  was  pledged,  by  whatever  means 
he  might,  to  surprise  their  secrets, 
and  to  discover  what  was  in  their 
minds.  The  proceeding  would  be  in- 
tolerable were  not  the  game  played  on 
either  side  with  a  callous  effrontery. 
The  diplomatists,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  Blowitz  when  it  suited 
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their  policy,  could  hardly  grumble  if, 
to  suit  his  own,  he  took  away  more 
secrets  than  they  wished  to  part  with. 
Blowitz  could  not  grumble,  if  ha  were 
charged  with  performing  a  task  unfit 
for  a  gentleman;  but  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done,  we  cannot  imagine  any 
man  better  adapted  by  nature  to  carry 
it  out  than  Blowitz. 

In   the   first   place,  he  was  gifted 
with  a  complete  absence  of  humour, 
which  not  only  permitted  him  to  over- 
look  inevitable   rebuff's,   but   also   to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  mis- 
sion.    He  cherished  a  child-like  con- 
fidence that  a  Supreme  Power  inter- 
ested itself  exclusively  in  the  intrigues 
of  Blowitz.     He  faced  Bismarck  as  an 
equal,  and  declared  that  the  Prussian 
Chancellor   and    the   Pope   were   the 
only  two   men  who   had   not   disap- 
pointed  him.     In    the   second   place, 
he  was   magnificently  persistent.     If 
one  plan   failed  him,  he  was   always 
ready   with   another.     Long   practice 
had  given  him  the  habit  of  ubiquity. 
He  went  everywhere  ;  he  knew  every- 
body ;  and  he  never  came  away  from 
a  place  or  an  interview  empty-handed. 
Give  him  a  hint,  and  he  would  con- 
front  a   statesman  with    so   fine   an 
assumption    of    knowledge,    that    the 
statesman,    believing    that   his    inter- 
locutor knew  all,  would  withhold  no- 
thing   from    him.       Then,    again,    he 
was  absolutely  fearless, — fearless  even 
of  ridicule,  which  is  enough  to  quell 
most  men  into  a  commonplace  career  ; 
nor  could  his  worst  enemy  charge  him 
with    disloyalty    to    his    accomplices. 
He    who   entrusted    Blowitz   with    a 
secret  knew  that  the  origin  of  that 
secret   would   never   be   revealed,    so 
that,  with    THE   TIMES  to   aid  them, 
diplomatists   could   fight  one  another 
with    the    weapon    of   publicity,    and 
never  let  the  world  know  who  armed 
the  journalist's  hand. 

Moreover,     in    all     his     intrigues 
Blowitz  was  served  by  an  astounding 


memory.      Once,     when    Delane    re- 
gretted that  a  speech  of  Thiers  could 
not  appear  in  to-morrow's  paper,  the 
zealous  correspondent  went  off  straight 
to   a   telegraph-office.       "There,"    to 
quote    his    own    words,    "  I    put   in 
operation      my     mnemonic      process. 
Alternately  I  shut   my   eyes  to   see 
and  hear  M.  Thiers,  and  then  opened 
them  to  write  out  the  speech  for  the 
wire."     In  this  way  he  reconstructed 
the  whole  oration,   telegraphed  it  to 
London,  and  Delane,  to  his  complete 
surprise,  saw  his  wish  realised  in  THE 
TIMES.     So,  too,  Blowitz  remembered 
the   preamble  of   the   Berlin    Treaty 
from  a  single  reading,  and  this  talent 
alone  was  enough  to  place  him  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  rivals.     It  is 
not  difficult,  therefore,  to  explain  the 
man's   success.     His  popularity  is  as 
easily  explicable.     He  had  a  trick  of 
taking  his  readers  into  his  confidence. 
He  gave  you  the  impression  that  not 
only   was   he   himself    eavesdropping 
behind  the  scenes,  but  that  you  were 
there  also,   listening  to  the  voice  of 
some    distinguished    diplomatist.      "I 
knew  M.  Waddington  well,"  says  he, 
on  one  occasion.     "  M.  Dufaure  had 
deputed  me   to  ask  him  whether  he 
would    agree    to    take    the    Foreign 
Office."  It  was  an  unimportant  fact  and 
casually  introduced,  but  it  was  effec- 
tive enough  to  throw  a  simpleton  into 
the  midst  of  political  intrigue.     Now, 
this    impression    is  very  soothing    to 
the  untravelled  reader,  and  Blowitz's 
letters   owed   far    more   to    a    touch 
of  pomposity  than  to  their  inherent 
wisdom.     Of  late  years,  no  doubt,  the 
diplomatist  was  mythical ;  it  was  more 
by    habit    than    by    conviction    that 
Blowitz  peppered  his  correspondence 
with  august  titles.     But  for  all  that, 
his     popularity    on     this     side     the 
Channel  steadily  increased,  while  on 
the    other    side    he    was    fast    losing 
the  confidence  of  the  public.     No  one, 
who  has  lived  in  Paris  of  late,  could 
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fail  to  be  struck  by  the  hatred  of 
Blowitz  cherished  by  the  journalists 
who  owed  most  to  his  example.  The 
reason  of  this  hatred  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Blowitz,  being  naturalised  a 
Frenchman,  used  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  to  criticise  his  adopted 
country  with  the  utmost  freedom.  He 
detested  the  follies  of  nationalism, 
anti-Semitism,  and  the  rest,  with  the 
fury  of  an  instructed  cosmopolitanism  ; 
and  the  French  Press  did  not  hesitate 
to  assail  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
their  abuse  the  man  whom,  in  1875, 
they  called  Saviour  of  the  Country. 
The  method  of  attack  was  simple 
enough.  The  journalists  began  by 
describing  the  correspondent  of  THE 
TIMES  as  M.  de  Blowitz  (ne  Oppert), 
and  they  went  on  to  call  him  a 
Jew,  a  traitor,  and  a  spy.  Blowitz's 
treatment  of  their  assaults  was 
characteristic.  Like  M.  de  Cassagnac, 
though  for  another  reason,  he  de- 
clined to  fight  a  duel,  and  there 
was  no  other  method  by  which  he 
might  chastise  his  opponents.  So 
he  passed  all  attacks  over  with 
a  haughty  silence,  or  pilloried  the 
worst  of  his  enemies  in  THE  TIMES 
with  a  single  sentence.  Such  a  system 
best  became  a  man  who  was  grandiose 
before  all  things,  who  always  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  world  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  beating  of 
drums,  who  was  even  used  to  signalise 
his  arrival  at  Petites  Dalles  by  hoist- 
ing the  Union  Jack  upon  the  roof  of 
his  villa.  But  the  system  not  merely 
became  him  ;  it  was  prudent  as  well. 
Even  the  journalists  of  France  soon 
tired  of  abusing  a  colleague  who 
never  sought  retaliation  upon  the 
field. 

And  now  his  work  is  done,  what 
was  it  worth  ?  Very  little,  indeed. 
He  himself  did  not  rate  it  highly. 
"  I  would  rather  have  written  THE 


BATTLE  OP  DORKING,"  he  confesses, 
11  than  have  published  all  the  secret 
documents  of  the  world."  That  is 
modest  enough,  and  it  puts  the  best 
face  upon  Blowitz's  achievements. 
But  there  is  a  far  worse  side  than 
futility  to  the  work  of  an  over-zealous 
correspondent.  Blowitz  liked  to  think 
himself  an  ambassador  rather  than  a 
journalist,  and  in  so  thinking  he  set 
an  ominously  bad  example.  There  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  a  State 
than  a  diplomatist  without  responsi- 
bility, who,  indeed,  is  more  highly 
rewarded  in  proportion  to  his  indis- 
cretion. A  journalist  may  say  what 
he  chooses  without  fear  of  impeach- 
ment. The  heaviest  disaster  that 
can  fall  upon  him  is  the  loss  of  his 
salary ;  and  nothing  is  more  foolish 
than  that  unqualified  persons  should 
go  up  and  down  the  world,  affecting 
to  govern  when  they  know  nothing  of 
the  art  of  government.  At  no  time 
in  our  history  has  the  Press  arrogated 
more  influence  to  itself  than  at  present, 
and  though  it  is  still  over  sanguine, 
the  influence  which  it  does  possess  is 
wholly  bad.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  cry  "  Government  by  journalism," 
yet  we  can  never  hear  it  without 
remembering  how  much  Blowitz  did 
to  give  it  volume.  It  is  not  of  itself 
a  noble  action,  to  print  by  trickery  a 
document  which  the  rulers  of  Europe 
are  unanimous  in  desiring  to  withhold  : 
there  is  an  obvious  indignity  in  bribed 
clerks  and  changed  hats ;  and  the 
kindest  thing  we  can  say  of  Blowitz's 
triumphs  is  that  they  would  have 
been  better  unachieved.  In  other 
words,  while  he  did  a  bad  thing,  he 
did  it  very  well  ;  and  though  we 
part  from  him  without  rancour,  we 
fervently  hope  that  we  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again. 

A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 
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To  pet  dogs,  by  which  I  mean 
only  such  dogs  as  live  in  the  house 
with  us  and  form  as  it  were  a  part  of 
the  family,  there  is  this  peculiarity 
shared  probably  by  no  other  do- 
mestic animal ;  namely,  that  they 
acquire  the  habits  and  to  some  extent 
participate  in  the  pleasures  of  their 
master  and  mistress,  and  learn  by 
degrees  to  regard  them  as  their 
associates  and  companions  in  place 
of  animals  of  their  own  species.  Of 
sporting  dogs  such  as  spaniels  who 
are  likewise  house  pets  this  of  course 
is  doubly  true.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  either  cats  or  horses.  With  the 
latter,  of  course,  it  is  impossible; 
though  when  they  can  make  any 
approach  to  the  same  degree  of  in- 
timacy as  dogs  enjoy,  they  may  be, 
and  probably  are  capable  of  much  the 
same  kind  of  attachments.  But  cats, 
however  fond  they  may  be  of  those  who 
feed  them  and  caress  them,  and  it  will 
be  readily  allowed  that  they  often  dis- 
play wholly  disinterested  friendships, 
are  never  so  entirely  dependent  as  dogs 
are  on  the  human  beings  who  love 
them.  They  always  have  an  outdoor 
society  as  well  to  which  from  time  to 
time  they  resort,  as  a  man  goes  to  his 
club.  Most  cats  belong  to  a  club,  the 
garden,  the  balcony,  or  the  housetop, 
or  they  assemble  at  a  Cave  of  Har- 
mony, coming  home  only  with  the 
milkman. 

Now  the  thoroughly  domesticated 
dog  who  has  lived  with  us  from 
infancy,  sleeps  in  our  room  or 
just  outside  of  it  at  nights,  takes 
his  meals  with  us,  walks  with  us, 
and  sleeps  before  the  fire  or  in  an 
easy  chair  till  it  is  bed-time, — he 


never  does  this.  All  his  pleasures, 
all  his  affections  are  centred  in  our- 
selves ;  he  knows  when  we  are  ill,  or 
when  we  are  grieved,  and  shows  his 
joy  unmistakeably  when  we  are  in 
good  spirits  and  willing  to  play  with 
him ;  in  a  word  he  is,  as  I  have  said, 
entirely  dependent  on  us,  not  only 
for  food  and  lodging,  but  for  all  the 
happiness  of  his  life.  An  animal  who 
has  been  taught  to  devote  himself  to 
us  so  exclusively  as  this,  whose  affec- 
tions we  have,  so  to  speak,  monopo- 
lised, and  who  feels  at  being  parted 
from  us  greater  grief  than  he  is 
able  to  express,  and  greater  perhaps 
than  many  persons  imagine,  surely 
deserves  the  utmost  consideration  at 
our  hands,  and  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  save  him  from  hardships 
or  miseries  which  it  is  at  all  within 
our  power  to  prevent. 

Surely,  therefore,  those  persons 
who  feel  so  acutely,  as  many  do,  at 
being  parted  from  their  favourites, 
require  no  excuse.  Their  trouble  is 
as  much  for  the  dog  as  for  themselves. 
They  think  of  him  as  pining  for 
his  lost  friends,  and  his  lost  home. 
Whether  their  imaginations  play  them 
false  or  not  one  can  only  conjecture  ; 
but  no  one  who  has  ever  really  loved 
a  dog  and  understands  what  a  dog  can 
feel,  will  have  much  doubt  about  it; 
and  it  is  with  the  object  of  consoling 
those  who  are  compelled  by  the  law 
to  separate  themselves  for  a  time 
from  their  canine  associates,  that  I 
purpose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
home  that  is  provided  for  them,  and 
the  kind  treatment  they  meet  with 
in  it. 

It  is  now  the  rule  that  every  dog 
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coming  from  abroad  must  be  in 
quarantine  for  six  months;  and  to 
kennels  near  Mitcham  in  Surrey, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Sewell,  dogs  on  landing  are  im- 
mediately conveyed  and  detained  for 
the  prescribed  period,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  animal  is  restored 
to  its  owner.  Six  months  is  the  time 
specified  by  authority  within  which  it 
is  possible  for  symptoms  of  rabies  to 
reveal  themselves.  How  far  such 
extreme  precautions  are  necessary  we 
shall  consider  presently,  but  they  are 
greatly  resented  by  many  owners  of 
dogs,  who  have  not  scrupled  to 
evade  the  regulations  if  they  saw 
a  chance  of  success  ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  been  compelled  to  issue  an  order 
that  dogs  on  arriving  at  an  English 
port  shall  only  be  given  up  to  a 
"  carrying  agent,"  or  to  someone  sent 
direct  from  the  kennels.  The  owners, 
it  appears,  can  no  longer  be  trusted 
to  see  them  safely  delivered  there ; 
and  as  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
expenses,  the  cost  is  to  be  counted 
as  well  as  the  pain  of.  separation. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is  true, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  for  three 
months  continuously  before  going  into 
quarantine  the  dog  has  been  in  the 
personal  custody  of  its  owner,  will 
generally  allow  it  to  be  released  at 
the  expiration  of  another  three.  But 
even  so  this  regulation  seems  in  the 
opinion  of  experts  to  go  somewhat 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
In  the  past  year,  1902,  Mr.  Sewell 
had  a  thousand  dogs  from  abroad 
in  the  Mitcham  kennels,  and  not  a 
single  case  of  rabies  among  them. 
He  is  inclined  to  think  that  three 
months  would  be  sufficient  altogether, 
and  he  has  other  suggestions  to  make 
for  the  relief  of  all  parties  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 
Let  me  hope  at  all  events  that  the 
following  account  may  go  some  way 


towards  reconciling  the  most  devoted 
lover  of  dogs  to  what  is  now  the  law, 
and  help  to  prevent  any  more  cases 
of  self-sacrifice  such  as  those  I  shall 
have  to  mention. 

The  kennels  are  situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Beddington  Lane,  a 
station  on  the  line  between  Mitcham 
and  Croydon,  which  is  easily  reached 
either  from  Victoria  or  London 
Bridge,  and  the  resident  manager, 
Mr.  Lawton,  is  always  happy  to 
show  visitors  over  the  establishment. 
Accordingly,  after  a  brisk  walk  up  a 
rather  muddy  lane  last  month,  I 
reached  a  small  door  in  some  high 
black  palings,  and  on  ringing  the  bell, 
was  soon  in  the  presence  of  my 
guide.  He  had  four  classes  of  dogs 
under  his  charge ;  the  dogs  in  quaran- 
tine, and  the  dogs  who  were  not,  each 
being  divided  again  into  healthy  dogs 
and  dogs  in  hospital.  The  charges 
are  for  dogs  in  quarantine  from  seven 
to  ten  shillings  a  week,  for  dogs  in 
hospital  a  varying  charge  averaging 
about  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  for 
healthy  dogs,  merely  sent  there  to  be 
taken  care  of  for  a  time,  five  shillings 
a  week.  The  quarantine  dogs  were,  of 
course,  the  most  numerous,  and  had  a 
compartment  to  themselves.  Among 
them  were  every  variety  of  the  canine 
race,  mastiffs,  blood -hounds,  sporting 
dogs  lately  returned  from  South 
Africa,  collies,  St.  Bernards,  spaniels, 
dachshunds,  the  great  Danish  dogs, 
Russian  wolf-hounds,  chow-chows,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  irrepressible 
fox-terrier  with  Dandies,  Airedales, 
Skyes,  Irish  terriers,  and  all  his 
numerous  cousins  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remember.  They  are  kept  in  a 
double  row  of  loose  boxes  on  each  side 
of  a  narrow  gangway  running  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  the 
boxes  for  small  dogs*  being  four  feet 
by  six,  and  for  larger  ones  seven  feet 
by  eight.  On  the  entry  of  a  stranger 
of  course  they  became  clamorous;  but 
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Mr.  Law  ton's  "  Be  good,  be  good," 
uttered  in  quite  low  tones,  silenced 
them  at  once,  and  it  was  possible  to 
talk  with  him  without  being  deafened. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on 
entering  each  one  of  the  separate 
sheds  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dogs  is  the  perfect  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  the  whole  building,  together 
with  the  total  absence  of  any  dis- 
agreeable smell.  It  was  just  the  same 
in  the  hospital  or  out  of  it.  Every 
dog  in  his  own  little  cage  was  kept  as 
clean  as  possible,  with  fresh  straw,  and 
no  food  was  left  standing  in  the  cage 
after  the  dog  had  once  eaten  what 
he  chose.  As  none  of  them  seemed 
hungry  this  would  show  that  they 
had  just  the  right  quantity  of  food 
given  them.  The  short-haired  dogs 
had  wooden  boxes  to  sleep  in,  placed 
in  a  kind  of  little  bed-room  at  the 
back  of  the  cage,  out  of  the  way  of 
all  draughts.  All  alike  looked  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  I  observed 
none  of  those  wistful,  yearning  looks 
which  I  had  seen  before  at  the  Dogs' 
Home.  They  looked  in  excellent 
condition ;  and  one  indication  of  the 
personal  tenderness  with  which  they 
are  treated  was  shown  in  their  com- 
paratively friendly  attitude  towards 
a  stranger,  when  their  first  surprise 
was  over. 

The  hospital  is  a  separate  building 
divided  into  two  compartments,  one 
for  dogs  requiring  surgical  treatment, 
the  other  for  animals  afflicted  with 
mange  or  skin  disease  of  any  kind 
which  are  kept  carefully  isolated.  All 
seem  to  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
they  possibly  can  be  in  the  circum- 
stances. There  was  a  bloodhound 
there  who  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse 
just  over  one  eye,  so  adroitly  bandaged 
up  that  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at 
all.  Some  of  the  dogs  had  nightcaps 
pulled  over  their  heads,  but  none  of 
them  fretted  or  fidgeted.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  dog's  neck  in 


a  stiff  collar  to  prevent  him  from 
biting  at  an  irritated  part,  or  to  tie 
up  his  leg  to  prevent  him  scratching. 
The  only  one  who  did  show  signs  of 
discomfort  was  a  setter  who  wore  one 
of  these  collars;  but  it  was  only 
required,  I  was  told,  for  a  very  short 
time.  For  distemper  a  separate  build- 
ing is  provided  at  some  distance,  but 
there  were  no  patients  in  it  on  the 
day  of  my  visit,  nor  had  been  for  some 
while. 

I  was  glad  to  have  seen  this  estab- 
lishment, as  my  previous  experience 
had  rather  prejudiced  me  against 
veterinary  establishments.  No  dog  of 
mine  has  ever  returned  home  who  has 
been  once  sent  away  from  it ;  and  my 
opinion  is  that  with  dogs,  as  with 
human  beings,  careful  nursing  is 
necessary  as  well  as  medicine,  and  that 
for  want  of  the  former  many  animals 
are  lost  who  might  have  been  saved 
had  they  remained  at  home  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  a  labour  of 
love.  But  after  this  visit  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  sending  my 
favourite  dogs  to  Beddington  Lane. 
The  sweetness  and  healthiness  and, 
let  me  add,  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
whole  place  were  very  striking ;  and 
I  trust  this  assurance  will  do  some- 
thing to  inspire  the  most  tender- 
hearted ladies  with  confidence  in  the 
Quarantine  Kennels,  so  that  no  fear 
for  their  pets  need  prevent  them 
either  from  going  abroad  or  from 
returning  home.  The  dogs  have  good 
exercising-yards  where  they  are  let 
loose  several  times  a  day ;  but  they 
are  not  walked  away  from  the  kennels, 
as  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  any  other  dogs.  Mr. 
Sewell  has  at  present  about  a  hundred 
and  ninety  dogs  under  his  care,  and 
the  kennels  contain  two  hundred  and 
twenty  cages,  including  some  new 
ones  which  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted. Bath-rooms,  boilers,  the 
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operating-  room  and  the  surgery  should 
all  be  visited.  The  food  of  the  dogs 
consists  of  bread,  biscuits,  sheep's 
head  and  bullock's  head,  as  well  as 
meat  of  other  kinds,  and  all  have 
milk  who  require  it. 

The  kennels  at  Beddington  are  the 
property  of  the  Spratt's  Dog  Sana- 
torium Company ;  they  have  been  in 
existence  for  sixteen  years,  and  have 
always  paid  five  per  cent,  on  the  origi- 
nal outlay.  There  are  no  other  special 
kennels ;  but  any  veterinary  surgeon 
may  take  a  dog  into  quarantine  if  he 
can  satisfy  the  authorities  that  he  has 
suitable  accommodation  for  it.  There 
are  very  few  such  establishments, 
however,  as  they  necessarily  cause  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  entail  great 
responsibility.  In  the  Importation  of 
Dogs  Order  for  1901  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  recommend  all  applicants 
to  resort  to  the  Beddington  Lane 
Sanatorium  "where  special  provision 
approved  by  the  Board  has  been  made 
for  the  careful  supervision  of  imported 
dogs,"  and  it  is  stated,  "  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Board  has  shown  that 
the  majority  of  premises  specified  by 
applicants  have  been  found  on  en- 
quiry at  the  spot  to  be  unsuitable  for 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Department." 

When  the  license  is  obtained  from 
the  Department  the  dog  can  only 
be  landed  "if  confined  in  a  suitable 
hamper,  crate,  box,  or  other  receptacle." 
If  a  dog  is  landed  in  contravention  of 
any  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Board, 
he  is  forthwith  to  be  put  back  for  "  ex- 
portation "  as  it  is  worded,  though  that 
appears  only  to  mean  that  he  is  to  be 
kept  on  board  the  vessel  till  the  pre- 
scribed conditions  are  complied  with. 
While  they  are  unfulfilled  the  In- 
spector belonging  to  the  Board  may 
take  possession  of  the  dog,  and  if  the 
owner  does  not  apply  for  it  and  pay 
all  expenses  within  ten  days,  he  may 
destroy  it. 


Mr.  Sewell,  whose  judgment  on  the 
Board's  own  showing  carries  great 
weight  with  it,  regards  the  quarantine 
regulations  as  somewhat  over-strin- 
gent, and  productive  of  much  needless 
anxiety.  Persons  who  take  their  pet 
dogs  abroad  with  them,  which  they 
are  very  often  obliged  to  do,  cannot 
bring  them  back  without  a  license 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
which  the  aforesaid  conditions  are 
attached.  They  must  go  into  quaran- 
tine for  six  months,  and  the  owner 
must  pay  all  expenses.  Mr.  Sewell  is 
a  professional  man,  hardened  by  this 
time,  like  other  doctors,  against  purely 
sentimental  considerations  when  they 
conflict  with  sanitary  laws.  But  even 
he,  albeit  not  given  to  the  melting 
mood,  thinks  that  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  those  persons  to 
whom  parting  with  a  favourite  dog 
is  really  a  great  grief.  He  would,  if 
possible,  try  to  meet  them  half  way ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  modifying  the 
present  system  without  impairing  its 
efficiency  is  very  great. 

The  hardship,  says  our  Professor  in 
a  letter  to  me,  "  comes  in  especially 
with  pet  dogs.  People  in  bad  health 
who  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  in  the 
winter  often  want  to  take  their  dogs 
for  company,  and  for  other  reasons.  To 
be  obliged  to  put  them  in  quarantine 
is  very  hard,  especially  on  ladies  who 
think  so  much  of  their  dogs,  and  also 
on  the  dogs  themselves  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  so  much  petting  and  home 
comforts.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
how  fond  of  their  dogs  people  get  to 
be,  and  to  be  separated  from  them 
so  long  is,  in  many  cases,  a  great 
trouble."  These  words  are  quoted  in 
order  that  readers  may  recognise 
in  the  Manager  of  the  Sanatorium 
one  who  can  thoroughly  sympathise 
with  the  feelings  of  both  owners  and 
dogs.  Whoever  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  compelled  to  send  a  favourite 
four-footed  companion  to  the  Bedding- 
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ton  establishment  may  be  sure  that  he 
will  meet  with  every  attention,  and 
be  accorded  as  far  as  possible  "all 
the  comforts  of  a  home  "  as  the  school 
advertisements  say.  But  nothing  can 
compensate  either  of  the  two  sufferers 
for  the  loss  of  each  other's  society. 
Mr.  Sewell's  experience  is  that  some 
ladies  have  even  been  made  ill  by  it. 
He  knew  one  lady  whose  husband 
died  abroad,  and  who,  being  obliged 
to  return  to  England  and  compelled 
to  part  with  her  dog  (her  husband's 
favourite  as  well  as  her  own),  was  so 
depressed  by  it  that  her  health  became 
seriously  affected,  and  other  instances 
have  come  within  my  own  experience, 
On  this  extreme  fondness  for  dogs  I 
shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  pre- 
sently; in  the  meantime  let  us  take 
Mr.  Sewell's  suggestions  for  migitating 
the  anxiety  and  distress  occasioned  by 
the  sanitary  rules. 

To  begin  with  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  three  months'  quarantine 
would  be  quite  long  enough.  Waiving 
that  point  he  admits  the  great  diffi- 
culty, almost  the  impossibility,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  enforcing  quarantine 
in  private  houses  ;  but  he  sees  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  it  in  particular 
cases.  Persons  who  could  afford  the 
expense  might  have  their  dog  examined 
every  morning  by  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, a  process  which  would  be  just  as 
efficacious  as  isolation  in  the  kennels. 
The  charge  of  course  would  vary  with 
circumstances,  and  there  could  hardly 
be  any  fixed  fee  for  town  and  country 
alike.  This  measure,  he  thinks,  would 
ensure  perfect  protection  for  the 
public.  But,  however  it  might  work 
in  London  or  any  large  town,  it  would 
not  be  very  easy  of  adoption  in  re- 
mote country  places,  where  the  nearest 
veterinary  surgeon  might  be  ten  or 
a  dozen  miles  away,  and  might  find 
it  very  inconvenient  to  ride  or  drive 
that  distance  every  day  in  the  week 
for  six  months.  His  second  suggestion 


is  that  when  the  owner  of  the  dog 
has  a  garden  to  his  house,  he  might 
give  a  guarantee  that  the  dog  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  outside  of  it,  or 
into  any  public  thoroughfare  under 
a  heavy  penalty.  But  I  believe  some 
similar  plan  has  been  already  tried, 
and  found  impracticable.  How  could 
the  confinement  of  the  animal  within 
the  given  limits  be  ensured  without 
constant,  one  might  say  daily  and 
hourly,  supervision  1  How  could  this 
be  managed  either  in  town  or  coun- 
try ?  The  owner  might  be  anxious, 
as  he  naturally  would  be,  to  give 
the  arrangement  every  chance  of 
success  ;  but  unless  the  dog  were  per- 
petually chained  up,  it  would  be  a 
hard  matter  to  prevent  his  escape  at 
times,  considering  the  carelessness  of 
servants  and  children,  and  the  roving 
propensities  natural  to  the  animal 
himself.  However,  that  Mr.  Sewell, 
with  all  his  experience,  should  offer 
these  suggestions  at  all,  shows  that 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  that 
if  pet  dogs  can  safely  be  entrusted 
to  anybody,  he  is  the  man. 

My  readers  will  understand  that 
the  foregoing  pages  have  been  written 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  the  canine  proclivities 
revealed  in  them  ;  to  take  them  for 
granted  was  part  of  the  day's  work. 
But  as  there  are  many  excellent  per- 
sons in  the  world  who  are  "  fond  of 
dogs  in  their  places,"  and  others  to 
whom  any  warmth  of  affection  for 
them  seems  childish  and  ridiculous, 
let  me  conclude  these  remarks  with 
a  word  or  two  in  defence  of  us  "  poor 
Indians,"  who  rate  our  "  faithful  dog" 
at  a  higher  value,  and  deem  him 
worthy,  perhaps  himself  capable,  of 
human  sympathies.  No  one  can 
treat  this  subject  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  without  appealing  to 
the  great  authority  on  our  side,  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  When  Camp  died  the 
whole  of  the  family  stood  in  tears 
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about  his  grave  in  the  little  garden 
behind    the   house   in    Castle   Street, 
Scott   himself   with   the    saddest  ex- 
pression of  countenance  his  daughter 
(Mrs.   Lockhart)   had  ever   seen  him 
wear ;    he   apologised    for    not   going 
out  to  dinner  that  day  on  account  of 
the  death  "of  a  dear  old  friend."    My 
own  explanation  of  the  deep  attach- 
ment for  dogs  which  so  many  of  us 
cherish,  is  to  be  found  partly  in  what 
has  been  written  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  partly  in  another  circum- 
stance which,  I  trust,  will  be  equally 
appreciated.     It  is  we  ourselves  who 
make    these   animals  so   entirely  de- 
pendent  on  us,   and    teach    them   to 
find  all  their  happiness  in  our  society. 
By  long  habit,  and  constant  associa- 
tion with  their  master  or  mistress  in 
all  the  doings  of  the  household,  they 
learn  to  understand  us  as  we  under- 
stand them,  and  to  sympathise  with 
all   our    changing    moods,    especially 
in  sickness  or  sorrow.     Having  thus 
imbued    them    so    far    with    human 
attributes  as  to  make  them  lean  on 
us  and  love  us  above  all,  or  to  the 
exclusion   of  all,    their   own   species, 
we   in    turn   feel   that    affection    for 
them  which  the  absolute  dependence 
of  any  creature  upon  ourselves  alone, 
repaid  with  the  most  tender  fidelity, 
almost   always   inspires   us,    and,   let 
me  add,  ought  to  inspire  us.     We  owe 
it   to  the  dog  that  he  shall  find  his 
affection  returned  ;  and  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  half  the  lords  of 
creation  were  as  worthy  of  it. 

The  second  point  is  one  that  I  can 
only  touch  on  very  lightly.  When  a 
dog  dies  we  feel,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  or  suggested  to  the 
contrary,  that  we  shall  see  him  no 
more.  At  this  point  we  part  com- 
pany with  the  poor  Indian,  and  over 
our  favourite's  grave  we  sorrow  as 
one  that  hath  no  hope.  Even  the 


most  sceptical  and  hardened  of  man- 
kind probably  retains  to  the  last  some 
lurking,  half -conscious  notion  that  the 
relative  whom  he  sees  consigned  to 
the  earth  is  not  perhaps  wholly  or 
eternally  lost  to  him.  For  believers, 
even  half-hearted  believers,  this  hope 
is  a  comfort  at  the  moment,  and 
makes  their  sorrow  stop  short  of 
despair.  But  when  our  dog  has  gone 
from  us  the  terrible  nevermore  is  in 
our  ears,  and  lends  to  the  last  scene 
a  sadness  which  we  do  not  always 
experience  at  the  funeral  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  however  nearly  related 
to  us. 

If  the  philosopher  replies  that  we 
have  no  business  to  allow  animals  to 
twine  themselves  round  our  hearts  in 
this  way,  and  that  none  but  a  fool 
would  do  it,  we  kiss  the  rod,  but  we 
do  not  envy  him  his  superiority.  I 
would  say  even  of  dogs  what  the  poet 
says  of  mankind,  that 


'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


But  enough  has  been  said.  Mr. 
Sewell's  indulgent  and  kindly  ap- 
preciation of  the  feelings  with  which 
dogs  are  regarded  by  that  portion  of 
the  public  whom  the  philosopher 
despises,  and  by  some  at  least  whom 
even  he  must  allow  to  be  above 
contempt,  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
abundantly  justified.  If  the  love  of 
dogs  be  a  weakness,  let  the  strong- 
minded  go  their  own  way  and  have 
one  less  pleasure  in  existence.  For 
myself  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  the 
establishment  here  described  science 
and  sympathy  have  joined  hands,  and 
that  in  consigning  a  dog  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Sewell  no  one  need  be  ashamed 
to  tell  his  love. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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VI.— JULIUS  CLESAK. 


THERE  are  few  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  about  which  critics  have  dif- 
fered more  widely  than  about  JULIUS 
C.ESAR.  While  some  place  it  among 
the  greatest  and  are  almost  willing 
to  rank  it  with  HAMLET  or  with 
MACBETH,  others  condemn  it  as  dull, 
episodic,  and  essentially  undramatic. 
And  the  difference  of  opinion  is  as 
strongly  marked  concerning  the 
meaning  and  motive  of  the  play  as 
it  is  with  regard  to  its  merits.  It 
has  been  variously  considered  a  con- 
demnation and  a  defence  of  tyran- 
nicide, a  problem-play  on  the  clashing 
claims  of  public  duty  and  private 
friendship,  and  a  dramatic  allusion 
to  contemporary  events  such  as  the 
rebellion  of  Essex  against  Elizabeth 
at  home,  and  even,  though  this  is 
scarcely  probable,  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  in  France.  These 
conflicting  opinions,  and  still  more 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  constantly 
abused  as  a  common-place  book  of 
quotations,  make  it  difficult  to  ap- 
proach the  play  with  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, and  suggest  the  fear  that  on  a 
work  so  often  discussed  there  can  be 
nothing  new  left  to  say.  The  diffi- 
culty of  throwing  any  new  light  on 
the  play  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
Julius  Csesar  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  world's  great  men.  Everyone 
has  some  conception  of  the  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  many  have  strong 
opinions  as  to  his  work  and  character ; 
great  historians  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  his  life,  and  little 
ones  have  made  his  name  a  household 


word  by  means  of  their  hand-books^ 
And  yet  the  last  word  has  not  been 
said,  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  it 
ever  will  be  said  either  about  the 
man  or  the  play.  The  character 
and  aims  of  Csesar  must  ever  be  a 
recurring  theme  with  statesmen  and 
philosophers,  because  his  life  and 
times  may  be  said  to  contain  in  little 
the  political  problems  which  trouble 
every  age.  The  play  will  always  at 
least  stimulate  interest,  inasmuch  as 
it  reflects,  whether  adequately  or  not, 
some  of  the  terrible  events  which 
marked  the  death-struggle  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  illuminated,  even 
though  fitfully,  by  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  fall  of  the  Republic  forms  in 
itself  one  of  the  greatest  dramas  in 
history,  full  of  the  most  striking 
situations,  pregnant  with  tremendous 
results,  and  acted  by  great  and 
eloquent  men.  Nothing  parallel  to 
it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
any  other  nation.  The  French 
Revolution,  though  fraught  with 
consequences  equally  important  and 
though  even  more  terrible  and 
dramatic  in  its  course,  was  often 
sordid  and  even  silly  in  its  details, 
and  was  brought  about  by  men  who 
were  politicians  rather  than  states- 
men, or  philosophisers  rather  than 
philosophers.  The  rebellion  of  our 
colonies  in  America  implied  conse- 
quences the  full  force  of  which  we 
have  yet  to  realise,  and  the  American 
hero,  George  Washington,  was  no 
doubt  a  great  man ;  but  it  may  be 
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doubted  whether,  even  when  mellowed 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  will  become  an  event 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  mankind. 
We  are  fortunate  indeed,  those  of 
us  who  still  dare  to  regard  history 
as  a  picture  of  the  past  unrolled  for 
our  entertainment,  in  the  fact  that 
among  the  principal  actors  in  the 
Roman  Revolution  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
history,  that  the  stage  is  occupied  by 
such  men  as  Julius  Csesar,  Cicero, 
Brutus,  Antony,  and  Augustus.  An 
additional  boon  is  the  self  concious- 
ness  of  the  actors.  The  men  of  that 
time  were  not  only  fighting  for  great 
ends  and  dealing  with  tremendous 
interests,  but  they  realised  the  fact 
with  a  burning  intensity  rarely  found 
in  men  of  action.  Cicero,  sublimes t 
of  egotists,  the  very  fire  of  whose 
patriotism  is  due  to  his  identification 
of  himself  with  the  constitution  and 
of  the  constitution  with  himself; 
Brutus,  the  type  of  the  political 
philosopher,  ready  to  sacrifice  love 
and  life  itself  to  his  ideal ;  Augustus, 
whose  record  of  his  career  as  em- 
bodied in  the  inscription  of  Ancyra 
tempts  us  to  wonder  whether  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  deceiving  himself 
as  to  his  political  aims  while  trying 
to  deceive  the  world ;  and  even  the 
man  of  action,  Julius  himself — what 
other  period  contains  not  only  such 
great  men,  but  men  who  were  so 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  parts  they  were  playing? 
Consciously  or  not  Shakespeare  was 
most  true  to  the  character  of  the 
men  whom  he  portrays  when  he 
makes  the  conspirators,  after  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  anticipate  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  deed. 


Cassius.          How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over 
In    states    unborn    and    accents    yet 
unknown  1 


Brutus.      How    many   times    shall 

Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cassius.          So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 
So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The    men    that    gave    their    country 

liberty. 

Shakespeare  gave  his  play  the 
name  of  the  great  dictator,  but  he 
is  not  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Accord- 
ing to  his  custom  he  has  chosen  the 
greatest  of  his  characters  to  give  the 
title  to  the  play ;  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  Csesar  is  the  hero  any 
more  than  that  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  Henry  the 
Eighth  are  the  heroes  of  the  plays 
which  bear  their  names.  Indeed  of 
Csesar  himself  Shakespeare  seems 
scarcely  to  have  formed  a  very 
adequate  conception.  True  he  fills 
but  a  small  space  in  the  play,  but 
it  is  disappointing  to  find  Shakespeare 
picturing  him  as  a  vain  and  pompous 
despot  hungering  after  the  outward 
signs  of  royalty  and  speaking  of 
himself  with  ludicrous  solemnity  in 
the  third  person. 

Caesar    shall   forth :    the  things    that 

threaten'd  me 
Ne'er  looked  but  on  my  back ;  when 

they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Csesar,  they  are  vanished. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  poet  has 
chosen  to  draw  Csesar  is,  even  apart 
from  other  considerations,  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the  play 
is  intended  as  a  condemnation  of 
regicide.  Granting  the  necessity  of 
emphasising  those  of  his  characteris- 
tics which  would  be  odious  to  the 
republicans  of  Rome,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain their  action,  it  would  neverthe- 
less have  been  easy  and  natural  for 
Shakespeare  to  make  Csesar  as  noble 
and  attractive  as  he  really  was  if  he 
had  wished  to  condemn  the  action 
of  his  murderers.  More  credible  is 
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the  theory  that  Shakespeare,  content 
to  follow  the  republican  bias  of 
Plutarch,  wished  to  defend  the  murder 
of  a  tyrant.  His  portrait  of  Caesar 
makes  for  this  belief  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  throws  discredit  on  the 
rival  opinion.  Shakespeare's  Caesar 
outrages  both  liberty  and  good  taste, 
and  is  thus  a  most  suitable  victim 
for  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators. 
But,  further,  the  light  in  which  he 
places  the  tyrannicides,  especially 
Brutus,  reveals  a  decided  sympathy 
for  them  and  their  ideals.  Through- 
out the  play  their  motives  are  made 
to  appear  creditable  (although 
Antony  will  allow  such  motives  to 
Brutus  alone),  and  they  are  never 
accused  of  personal  resentment  or 
ambition.  And  indeed  it  is  but 
natural  that  Shakespeare,  who  was 
in  many  respects  a  true  son  of  the 
Renaissance,  should  have  at  least 
a  literary  sympathy  with  republican 
aspirations.  The  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance  were  many  of  them 
filled  with  an  ardent  republicanism 
and  an  often  fantastic  devotion  to 
the  institutions  of  Rome,  and  their 
ideas  are  inherited  to  some  extent 
by  succeeding  generations.  That  he 
favoured  the  conspirators  is  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  took 
Brutus,  and  not  Csesar  or  Antony, 
as  the  hero  of  his  play. 

But  it  was  not,  I  think,  any 
question  of  political  ethics  which 
Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  this  play,  though  such 
questions  necessarily  suggested  them- 
selves to  him  in  connection  with  it. 
Of  course  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
predicate  any  theory  or  meaning  for 
any  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  especially 
for  such  a  one  as  this,  which  is  to 
a  great  extent  merely  a  glorified 
transcription  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Brutus  and  Caesar.  It  is  dangerous, 
because  a  modern  commentator  is 
only  too  likely  to  find  his  own 


philosophy  in  lines  quite  innocent 
of  it ;  and  it  is  rather  absurd  because 
Shakespeare  was  a  poet  and  an  artist, 
not  a  dramatising  theorist,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  genius  was  as  a  rule 
content  with  grand  dramatic  effects 
without  the  introduction  of  ethical 
problems.  But,  without  assuming 
for  the  critic  the  artist's  rdle,  or  even 
that  of  the  privileged  interpreter 
of  visionary  difficulties,  it  is  per- 
missible to  suggest  the  broad  lines 
on  which  a  play  may  have  been 
planned,  and  to  gather  from  the 
sentiments  expressed  an  idea  as  to 
what  may  have  been  the  poet's 
dominant  emotion  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

I  would  suggest,  then,  that  the 
theme  of  the  play  is  not  the  question 
of  the  justifiableness  of  tyrannicide, 
but  simply  friendship, — the  friendship 
of  Brutus  and  Caesar,  of  Csesar  and 
Antony,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
perhaps  also  of  Brutus  and  Portia. 
Subsidiary  to  this  main  theme  is  the 
motive  of  the  contest  between  public 
duty  and  private  friendship ;  but 
this  is  only  important  as  forming 
part  of  the  masterly  analysis  of 
Brutus's  character.  Here,  again, 
Shakespeare  is  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time ;  I  mean 
in  his  glorification  of  friendship. 
Often  as  the  Elizabethan  age  has 
been  compared  to  the  golden  age  of 
Athens,  their  similarity,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  scarcely  been  noticed  in 
respect  of  their  great  admiration  for 
the  friendship  of  men.  Just  as  to  Plato 
and  his  school  the  love  of  women  .was 
something  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
must  fall  far  short  of  the  highest 
ideal  of  love,  while  the  love  of  men 
for  each  other  was  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  thing  in  life,  so  to 
the  Elizabethans,  for  all  that  their 
conception  of  the  relations  of  men 
and  women  was  so  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  yet  friendship 
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remains  the  worthiest,  the  most 
precious  of  life's  gifts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  leave  Shakespeare  for 
an  illustration  of  this  belief.  The 
Sonnets  are  and  must  remain  the 
most  marvellous  expression  of  passion- 
ate friendship,  in  which  the  great 
musician  plays  with  unerring  touch 
upon  every  mood  of  a  love  wonderful 
indeed  and  "passing  the  love  of 
women."  The  otherwise  somewhat 
absurd  denouement  of  THE  Two 
GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA  is  explained, 
if  we  regard  Valentine's  offer  to  resign 
Silvia  to  the  faithless  Proteus  as  an 
example  of  the  triumph  of  friend- 
ship ;  while  the  friendship  of  Hamlet 
and  Horatio  is  not  the  least  beautiful 
thing  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  plays. 
And  a  man  of  such  eminence  as  Lord 
Brooke  reckoned  it  among  his  chief 
titles  to  honour,  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb-stone,  that  he  was  "  The 
Friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

Once  more  then,  in  JULIUS  CAESAR, 
Shakespeare  returns  to  this  favourite 
subject.  Brutus,  the  hero  of  the 
play  and  the  chief  friend  among  the 
characters,  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  the  finest  spirits  of  all 
parties  in  Rome.  He  was  the  hope 
of  the  republican  party,  which,  be- 
cause of  his  ancestry,  his  relationship 
to  Cato,  and  the  known  severity  of 
his  Stoic  philosophy,  looked  to  him 
to  save  Rome  from  Caesar  and  imperial 
licence.  It  was  necessary  to  persuade 
him  to  join  the  conspiracy  in  order  to 
gain  for  it  the  credit  of  his  name. 
As  Casca  says  : 

0,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's 
hearts ; 

And  that  which  would  appear  offence 
in  us, 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 

Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthi- 
ness. 

With  Cicero,  who  shared  the  general 
enthusiasm  for  him,  and  who,  besides, 
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always  delighted  in  the  society  of 
younger  men,  his  relations  were  most 
intimate.  He  cheered  Cicero  in  de- 
spondency, skilfully  alluding  to  that 
favourite  and  well-worn  theme,  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  ;  while  Cicero, 
both  in  his  letters  and  in  the  works 
which  he  dedicated  to  him,  goaded  on 
the  younger  man  to  restore  her  liberty 
to  11  AC.  But,  if  he  was  admired 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  Republicans, 
he  was  also  peculiarly  dear  to  Caesar. 
The  dictator's  affection  for  him  was 
so  marked  that  the  story  was  even 
suggested  that  Brutus  was  really 
Caesar's  son,  a  story  which  received 
some  colour  from  Caesar's  well-known 
intimacy  with  Servilia,  the  mother 
of  Brutus.  And,  though  this  story 
was  absurd  and  unfounded,  the  rela- 
tions between  them  were  like  those 
of  father  and  son. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's 

angel : 
Judge,  O  ye  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar 

loved  him  I 

It  is  of  course  their  affection  for 
each  other  which  lends  such  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  to  Brutus's  share 
in  the  murder  of  Caesar.  There  must 
have  been  something  peculiarly  wrong 
with  one  who  could  kill  the  man  whom 
he  loved,  and  who  had  in  a  hundred 
ways  shown  his  love  for  him,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  a  political  principle. 
For  it  is  certain  that  Brutus  was  no 
fool  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  a  fair  soldier,  had  been 
governor  of  a  province,  and  it  was 
his  intellectual  attainments,  as  much 
as  his  character,  which  gained  him 
such  universal  respect  in  Rome.  His 
intimacy  with  Caesar  had  given  him 
every  opportunity  of  understanding  his 
greatness,  and  one  would  think  that 
a  man  of  his  ability  must  sometimes 
have  been  able  to  perceive  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  Republican  constitution, 
as  it  then  was,  and  the  necessity  of 
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some  such  drastic  remedy  as  Csesar 
proposed.  But  apparently  he  saw 
neither.  A  student,  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  become  a  man  of  action, 
he  is  the  very  type  of  the  doctrinaire 
politician,  and  seems  in  his  own  person 
to  stultify  Plato's  ideal  of  the  philo- 
sopher-king. He  acted  ever  by  rule 
and  maxim,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances and  the  dictates  of  his  own 
feelings;  and  if  Cicero,  as  has  been 
said,  was  an  impossible  combination 
of  an  opportunist  and  an  idealist,  in 
Brutus  we  find  the  idealist  pure  and 
simple,  so  hampered  by  his  own  ideals 
that  he  works  his  own  ruin  and  that 
of  those  he  loves  without  ever  realis- 
ing his  dream. 

Shakespeare  has  very  strongly  em- 
phasised this  aspect  of  Brutus's 
character.  Again  and  again  he  pic- 
tures him  as  the  slave  of  a  morbidly 
sensitive  conscience,  torn  between  his 
love  for  his  friends  and  his  hatred  of 
violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  passionate  devotion  to  prin- 
ciples coupled  with  a  mania  for  con- 
sistency. He  has  no  personal  feeling 
against  Csesar,  nor  yet  any  present 
fault  to  find  with  him ;  but  he  fears 
what  effect  the  royal  title  may  have 
on  him, — the  nervous  dread  of  a 
political  theorist. 

For  my  part 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at 

him, 
But  for  the  general.      He  would  be 

crown' d : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature, 

there's  the  question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth 

the  adder ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown 

him  ?— that  ;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in 

him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger 

with. 

Yet  he  admits  Caesar's  eminent  reason- 
ableness : 


To  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections 

sway'd 
More  than  his  reason. 

But  then,  afraid  where  Caesar's  ambi- 
tion may  lead  him,  he  forces  himself 
to  forge  out  of  his  own  fears  a  chain 
of  unsubstantial  reasons  for  his  deed. 

And  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  aug- 
mented, 

Would   run  to    these    and    these  ex- 
tremities : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's 

egg 
Which,  hatch'd,   would,  as   his   kind, 

grow  mischievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Truly  a  man  who  could  argue  thus 
was  a  politician  of  the  most  dangerous 
type,  one  who  in  his  blind  attach- 
ment to  theory,  in  his  insistence 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  attacking 
principles  not  persons,  would  wreck 
his  own  side  as  well  as  that  of  his 
adversaries.  And  so  it  proved ;  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  Brutus  to  let 
Antony  share  Caesar's  fate,  and  his 
folly  in  allowing  him  to  speak 
publicly  to  the  people,  completely 
spoiled  whatever  chances  of  success 
the  conspirators  ever  had. 

But,  while  we  condemn  Brutus  as 
a  practical  statesman,  we  ought  not 
to  over-look  the  essential  nobility  of 
his  character,  or  forget  the  pro- 
longed agony  he  must  have  endured 
during  the  weeks  in  which  the 
plot  against  Caesar's  life  was  being 
matured.  He  was  the  most  fervid 
of  all  patriots,  but  he  was  also  a 
true  lover;  and  if  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  a  certain  want  of  vitality, 
a  kind  of  bloodlessness  in  a  man  who 
in  all  circumstances  could  prefer  prin- 
ciples to  persons,  that  may  only  be 
because  with  most  of  us  patriotism 
has  never  attained  to  the  intensity 
of  a  personal  affection.  There  is  a 
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fine  pathos,  as  well  as  a  sincerity, 
about  his  brief  and  unemotional 
appeal  to  the  people  which  one  misses 
in  the  magnificent  oration  of  Antony. 

If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say  that 
Brutus'  love  to  Csesar  was  no  less  than 
his.  If  then  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Csesar,  this  is  my 
answer : — Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less, 
but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you 
rather  Caesar  were  living  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Csesar  were  dead,  to 
live  all  free  men  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me, 
I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it :  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour 
him:  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew 
him. 

Though  we  may  condemn  the  ex- 
aggerated self-sacrifice  implied  in  this 
speech,  we  cannot  but  pity,  and  even 
admire  it  also. 

Cassius,  the  other  chief  conspirator, 
was  a  very  different  type  of  man,  and 
presents  a  very  different  aspect  of 
the  conspiracy.  To  us  who,  living  so 
many  hundreds  of  years  afterwards, 
can  perceive  without  prejudice  the 
terrible  corruption,  disorder,  and  in- 
efficiency of  political  life  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  so  many  men  could 
be  found  to  cling  to  that  life  and 
believe  in  the  old  constitution.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  old 
constitution  gave  to  the  Roman  of 
the  upper  class  all  that  made  life 
worth  living.  To  the  Roman  noble 
the  Republic  offered  a  career  of  such 
wide  and  varied  interest  as  could 
scarcely  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  of 
any  other  nation  or  at  any  other 
time.  He  might,  and  probably  would, 
if  he  were  a  man  of  even  moderate 
ability,  fill  a  series  of  offices  in  the 
city,  all  of  them  of  some  interest  and 
some  importance,  culminating  in  the 
consulship  when,  with  his  colleague, 
he  would  be  for  a  year  the  almost 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Roman  State. 


After  holding  the  offices  of  praetor 
and  consul  he  would,  as  pro-praetor  or 
pro-consul,  become  for  a  year,  or  in 
some  cases  longer,  the  general  of  a 
great  army  and  the  master  of  a  pro- 
vince as  big  as  a  large  modern  country 
with  the  opportunity  of  amassing 
enormous  wealth,  of  acquiring  much 
curious  knowledge,  and  of  achieving 
a  great  reputation.  When  in  Rome, 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  which, 
except  when  the  consuls  were  un- 
usually strong  men,  was  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  Roman  world.  Thus  the 
Roman  noble  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic  would  always  be  breathing 
the  strong  air  of  political  excitement ; 
the  State  was  alive,  however  great 
its  disorder,  and  the  citizen  was  an 
individual  whose  own  influence  would 
always  count  for  something  and  often 
for  much,  not  a  mere  unit  among 
the  millions  of  one  man's  subjects. 

With  the  ascendancy  of  Csesar  all 
this  was  at  once  changed.  It  is  true 
that  Julius  himself,  and  the  earlier 
emperors  preserved  the  semblance  of 
Republican  forms  ;  but  they  were 
only  empty  forms.  The  Senate,  the 
consuls,  and  all  the  other  magistrates 
only  existed  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
master  of  the  State  and  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  his  tyranny;  the  in- 
dividual initiative,  the  mistakes,  the 
misgovernment  of  the  Republican 
magistrate  gave  place  to  the  machine- 
like  regularity  of  a  bureaucracy 
strictly  controlled  by  the  will  of 
one  man.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a  tragedy  this  complete  collapse 
of  public  life  must  have  been  to  the 
political  Roman.  Life  must  have 
seemed  utterly  barren  when  deprived 
of  the  great  and  the  petty  excitements 
of  the  forum  and  the  senate-house, 
when  the  elections  were  always  a 
foregone  conclusion  and  office  carried 
with  it  no  power.  Even  to  Cicero, 
who  could  find  some  consolation  in 
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his  books,  his  philosophy,  and  his 
keen  enjoyment  of  a  cultivated 
society,  Rome,  as  he  himself  says, 
seemed  a  desert.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
man  who  depended  entirely  on  politics 
for  his  daily  interests  1  And  it  is  this 
type  of  man  which  Cassius  represents. 
In  him  we  find  none  of  the  high  ideals 
and  lofty  aspirations  of  Brutus.  It 
is  no  virtuous  principle  which  drives 
him  into  crime,  and  neither  is  he 
troubled  by  any  moral  struggle  before 
taking  his  resolution,  nor  does  he  mar 
the  effect  of  his  action  by  any  hesita- 
tion when  once  his  decision  has  been 
made.  He  is  only  filled  with  a  bitter 
resentment  that  the  life  which  had 
been  the  property  of  all  should  now 
be  absorbed  by  one;  and  thus  he 
rapidly  grows  to  hate  the  man  who 
has  deprived  him  of  that  for  which 
alone  he  cares.  It  is  thus  that 
Shakespeare  has  drawn  him  for  us. 
To  Brutus,  when  urging  him  to  take 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  he  cries  : 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 

world 

Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep 

about 

To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
*  *  *  * 

Borne,  thou  has  lost  the  breed  of  noble 

bloods  ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the 

great  flood, 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with 

one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now,  that 

talk'd  of  Home, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass'd  but 

one  man  ? 
Now    is  it    Eome    indeed    and  room 

enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

This  speech  is  typical  of  his  atti- 
tude throughout  the  struggle  in 
which  he  played  such  a  prominent 
part.  It  is  not  Rome  which  he  is 
thinking  of,  although  he  professes  to 


regard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city 
that  one  man  should  possess  all  the 
power  ;  but  he  is  angry  at  his  own 
exclusion  from  political  life  and  will 
spare  no  one  who  may  be  responsible 
for  it.  The  murder  of  Caesar  was 
inevitable;  the  Roman  aristocrats 
did  not  understand  him,  nor  could 
they  perhaps  be  expected  to  see  that 
their  privileges,  and  the  constitution 
which  embodied  them,  must  give 
place  to  a  new  order  of  things 
adequate  to  the  work  which  the 
Roman  Empire  had  to  do.  But  it 
was  none  the  less  a  lamentable 
blunder,  plunging  the  Empire  into  a 
terrible  civil  war  and  thereby  giving 
to  the  imperial  power  that  taint  of 
militarism  whicli,  though  veiled  by 
the  seeming  constitutionalism  of 
Augustus,  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of 
his  successors. 

But  in  his  portrait  of  Cassius 
Shakespeare  has  also  been  careful  to 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  more  attrac- 
tive side  of  his  character.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  play,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  is  coloured  through- 
out by  the  idea  of  friendship,  and  in 
creating  this  effect  the  friendship  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  Cassius,  as  Shake- 
speare draws  him  for  us,  is  a  hard 
man,  morose,  quarrelsome,  and  self- 
seeking  ;  but  he  is  also  a  man  of 
strong  affections  and  sensitive  to  the 
least  slight  from  those  he  loves. 
Like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
character  of  Brutus;  and,  though  at 
first  he  seems  only  anxious  to  make 
use  of  his  reputation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  conspiracy,  yet  it  is  soon 
apparent  that  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  friends  as  well  as  allies.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Cassius  that  his 
affection  for  his  friend  is  first  appa- 
rent in  the  course  of  a  violent  quarrel. 
Brutus,  faithful  to  his  principles  and 
regardless  of  the  extreme  inoppor- 
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tuneness  of  his  virtuous  indignation, 
has  angered  him  beyond  bearing  by 
blaming  him  violently  because  he  has 
at  least  countenanced  the  corrupt 
dealing  of  one  of  his  officers.  Cassius 
is  furious,  and  the  more  so  that  it  is 
the  one  man  whom  he  loves  who 
dares  to  beard  him  thus.  Yet  his 
anger  soon  turns  to  grief  that  he 
has  lost  his  friend's  love,  and  thus 
Shakespeare  shows  us  that  Cassius 
also,  the  least  amiable  figure  in  the 
play,  had  his  human  side,  and  that 
he  too,  like  Brutus,  Antony,  and 
Caesar,  cherished  a  friendship  sorely 
beset  by  the  troubles  of  the  time. 

But  after  Brutus  the  most  im- 
portant character  in  the  play  is 
undoubtedly  Antony.  Next  to 
Richard  the  Second  and  Prince 
Henry,  Antony  is  the  most  carefully 
delineated  of  all  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical personages.  Of  course  the 
poet's  idea  of  him  is  only  fully  de- 
veloped in  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA, 
and  in  this  play  he  gives  us  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  man  compared  with 
the  wonderful  portrait  of  the  later 
drama;  but  his  place  here  is  both 
so  important  and  so  interesting  that 
he  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  character  of  Antony  is  far  more 
complex  than  that  of  either  Brutus 
or  Cassius,  combining  many  of  the 
elements  of  both  and  much  more 
as  well;  moreover  he  is  a  worse 
man  and  a  greater  man  than  either. 
Ambitious  and  pleasure-loving,  luxu- 
rious and  energetic,  an  affectionate, 
though  scarcely  a  trustworthy, 
friend,  and  an  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician, it  was  well  for  Shakespeare 
that  the  life  of  Antony,  being  such  a 
man,  seems  historically  to  fall  within 
two  periods,  so  that  he  could  quite 
naturally  take  two  plays  in  which  to 
develope  his  idea  of  him.  He  first 
appears  in  this  play  as  the  confidant  of 
Caesar,  who  because  of  Antony's  love 
of  ease  and  pleasure  seems  to  regard 


him  as  a  safe  man  in  whom  implicit 
trust  can  be  placed ;  as  if  only  the 
grave  and  virtuous  could  be  inclined 
towards  conspiracy,  and  as  if  Caesar 
would  forget  the  career  of  Cselius,  the 
slave  of  pleasure  and  the  prince  of 
intriguers.  It  shows  how  little  trouble 
Shakespeare  took  to  understand  Caesar 
that  he  makes  him  put  complete  con- 
fidence in  Antony,  whom  he  can  never 
have  trusted  and  whose  loyalty  was 
more  than  doubtful  during  the  last 
part  of  Caesar's  life.  He  contrasts 
him  with  Cassius,  of  whom  he  says  : 

He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a  great  observer  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men;  he 
loves  no  plays 

As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no 
music ; 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such 
a  sort 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself  and  scorn'd 
his  spirit 

That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any- 
thing. 

The  characterisation  of  Cassius  is 
excellent,  but  the  inference  implied 
in  the  contrast  with  Antony  is  not 
such  as  a  man  of  Caesar's  insight 
would  have  made, — unless  perhaps 
Shakespeare  means  us  to  understand 
that  Antony's  hypocrisy  was  such  as 
to  deceive  Caesar  himself. 

For  there  was  much  of  the  actor 
about  Antony,  doubtless  an  actor  who 
found  pleasure  in  mere  acting,  but 
that  only  made  him  the  more  consum- 
mate player.  Observe  his  conduct  in 
the  extraordinarily  difficult  position 
of  Caesar's  friend  after  the  murder 
of  the  dictator,  when  the  conspirators 
seemed  for  the  moment  triumphant. 
He  dared  not  openly  resent  Caesar's 
death  and  yet  it  would  be  improbable, 
improper,  and  inartistic  to  feign  in- 
difference or  approval  ;  besides  that 
he  really  loved  Caesar  and  grieved  for 
his  death  and,  actor  as  he  was,  could 
scarcely  have  at  once  completely 
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controlled  his  grief.  Accordingly  he 
steers  a  middle  course  with  the 
utmost  skill.  Pretending  to  acquiesce 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  conspirators' 
decision  and  asking  only  that 

Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May    safely    come    to    him,    and    be 

resolved 
How   Caesar  hath  deserved  to  lie  in 

death, 

he  assumes  the  part  of  the  simple, 
impulsive  man  who,  while  overcome 
with  sorrow  at  his  friend's  death, 
would  not  think  of  doubting  the 
virtue  of 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this 
age, 

at  whose  hands  he  craves  his  own 
death  as  an  honour.  Thus  completely 
hood-winking  his  enemies,  or  at  least 
Brutus,  as  to  his  intentions,  he  recon- 
ciles himself  with  them  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  reconciliation  breaks 
forth  again  into  grief  for  Caesar, 
blaming  himself  for  making  friends 
with  his  murderers.  And  so  perfectly 
does  he  act  his  part  that  even  now  we 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
was  the  more  influenced  by  genuine 
emotion  or  by  the  feeling  that  perhaps 
his  reconciliation  had  been  too  speedy, 
and  that  propriety  and  probability 
alike  demanded  a  fresh  outburst  of 
grief  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
spirators to  lull  any  possible  suspicion. 
But  it  is  in  his  great  funeral  oration 
that  Antony's  power  of  acting  a  part 
shines  forth  most  eminent.  Much  as 
we  may  admire  this  speech  as  a  piece 
of  magnificent  rhetoric,  it  is  even 
more  interesting  in  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  character  of  the  speaker. 
Beginning  with  the  mob  hostile  to 
him,  he  gradually  works  them  up  to 
adoration  for  Caesar  and  uncontrol- 
lable fury  against  his  murderers ;  and 
yet  his  mere  words  could  scarcely  be 
accused  of  the  intent  which  is  plain 


in  the  whole  tenour  of  the  speech. 
He  never  over-steps  the  limits  set  him 
by  Brutus,  but  with  consummate  art 
uses  them  as  his  most  effective  weapon 
for  stirring  the  people's  feelings  against 
the  conspirators.  But  most  illuminat- 
ing of  all  is  his  own  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  his  task.  Sad  as  he  is  at 
Caesar's  death  (for  there  is  plenty  of 
genuine  feeling  in  the  speech),  he 
uses  his  very  grief  as  a  means  of 
rousing  the  anger  of  the  mob,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  clearly 
enjoys  doing  so.  The  speech  is,  in- 
deed, more  than  rhetoric ;  for  the 
"  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man "  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  as  a  sort 
of  refrain,  ever  with  some  fresh  pathos 
or  more  bitter  irony,  makes  what 
would  otherwise  only  be  fine  rhetoric 
almost  lyrical,  a  true  threnody, — but 
again  is  he  perhaps  mocking  us  also? 
Is  it  done  more  to  praise  his  friend, 
to  relieve  his  own  distress  and  wrath, 
or  to  gain  his  ends  ?  Or  is  it  perhaps 
most  of  all  for  the  mere  pleasure  in 
the  doing  of  it  ? 

From  a  political  point  of  view  his 
allusion  to  Caesar's  will,  and  then  his 
feigned  reluctance  to  read  it,  is  the 
most  effective  part  of  the  speech,  for 
he  knows  that,  once  the  mob  have 
been  made  to  understand  that  they 
benefit  thereby,  he  need  have  no  fear 
for  his  revenge  and  thenceforth  may 
be  bolder  in  his  language.  But  he 
keeps  up  his  fine  ironical  hypocrisy 
to  the  last,  and  thus  gaining  the 
mutiny  he  deprecates,  upon  his 
friend's  death  he  builds  up  the  splen- 
did perilous  fabric  of  his  own  mag- 
nificence. He  learns  that  Octavius 
has  come  to  Rome,  and,  already 
flushed  with  pleasure  at  his  success 
with  the  people,  he  seems  at  once  to 
forget  his  grief. 

He  comes  upon  a  wish.  Fortune  is 
merry 

And  in  this  mood  will  grant  us  any- 
thing. 
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Antony  is,  then,  to  use  a  modern 
cant  phrase,  the  man  of  the  moment. 
A  masker  and  a  reveller  he  may  be, 
as  Cassius  calls  him,  but  a  masker 
who  will  act  himself  into  empire  and 
a  reveller  who  will  make  the  world 
his  play- ground,  a  man  who  can  use 
his  friend's  death,  his  own  grief, 
even  his  enemies'  momentary  suc- 
cess, all  as  weapons  in  his  fight  for 
power. 

When  Shakespeare  drew  such  life- 
like portraits  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Antony,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  did  not  give  us  a  more  adequate 
picture  of  Caesar  himself.  The  reasons 
for  the  slightness  of  his  sketch  have 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again 
without  any  really  satisfactory  con- 
clusion being  reached.  It  may  be 
that  Shakespeare  thought  Csesar  im- 
possible of  treatment  as  a  dramatic 
hero,  and  there  would  be  good  grounds 
for  such  a  belief.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  though  Caesar's  was 
a  life  full  of  great  and  thrilling 
incident,  its  striking  moments  are 
separated  by  long  intervals,  and  there 
is  little  dramatic  unity  in  his  career 
till  its  last  moments ;  and  then,  as 
Shakespeare  clearly  saw,  Csesar  was 
not  the  hero  but  the  victim.  This 
may  account  for  the  poet's  not  having 
written  a  play  with  the  dictator  for 
its  hero,  but  it  does  not  explain  why 
he  gives  such  slight  recognition  to 
Caesar's  great  qualities.  For  that 
Caesar  was  not  a  pompous  fool,  con- 
sumed with  a  vain  desire  for  regal 
honours,  is  agreed  by  all,  by  those  who 
admire  him  and  by  those  who  do  not. 
As  soldier,  statesman,  writer,  or  man 
of  pleasure  he  is  eminent  among  the 
men  of  all  time ;  and  as  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  qualities  implied  in 
each  of  these  characters  he  stands 
among  the  very  greatest  of  the 
world's  great  men.  He  alone  of  the 
men  of  that  time,  as  has  been  said, 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  went 


straight  towards  it,  While  Pompey 
never  knew  his  own  mind  from  one 
moment  to  another,  and  while  Cicero, 
clinging  fondly  to  an  out-worn  con- 
stitution, strove  hopelessly  to  unite 
respectable  mediocrity  in  its  support, 
Caesar  cut  without  hesitation  at  the 
root  of  all  the  evils  of  the  time;  to 
save  the  State  the  old  constitution 
must  go,  and  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  construct  a  new  one. 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

And  so  he  was  ambitious,  and  Brutus 
was  the  very  soul  of  honour;  but  if 
ambition  be  an  infirmity,  it  is  an 
infirmity  without  which  most  men 
are  worthless,  and  the  honesty  of 
Brutus  was  of  very  little  value,  nay 
even  harmful  both  to  himself  and 
his  country,  considering  the  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

To  two  alone  among  Caesar's  virtues 
does  Shakespeare  give  due  recogni- 
tion, but  they  are  those  for  which 
he  was  most  conspicuous,  his  courage 
and  his  resolution ;  the  courage  which 
enabled  him  to  face  vastly  superior 
numbers  of  savage  enemies  in  Gaul 
and  Germany,  and  which  forbade 
him  to  shrink  from  the  constant 
danger  of  assassination  in  Rome, 
and  the  resolution  which,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  waverers,  made 
him  go  straight  forward  without 
hesitation  to  his  goal. 

Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than 

he: 

We  are  two  lions  littered  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

And  when  the  conspirators  beg  for 
the  repeal  of  Cimber's  sentence  of 
banishment,  he  recognises  the  unique- 
ness of  his  own  resolution. 

I    could    well    be    moved,   if  I  were 
as  you ; 
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If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would 

move  me : 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern 

star, 

Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd 

sparks, 
They  are  all  fire  and  everyone   doth 

shine, 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold 

his  place. 
So  in  the  world ;    'tis  furnished  well 

with  men, 
And    men    are  flesh    and    blood  and 

apprehensive  ; 

Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked    of    motion;     and    that    I 

am  he, 

Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this  ; 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be 

banish'd 
And    constant    do     remain    to    keep 

him  so. 

But  here  also  Shakespeare  makes 
Caesar  speak  with  an  egotism  which 
is  almost  fatuous,  as  though  to  show 
that  arrogance  such  as  his  must  surely 
provoke  divine  Nemesis. 

As  for  his  private  life,  Caesar  was, 
it  is  said,  a  man  whom  few  men  and 
no  woman  could  resist.  And  yet, — 
and  it  is  the  saddest  thing  about 
his  life,  far  more  terrible  than  his 
death — he  had  no  true  friends ;  and 
this,  although  his  boundless  generosity, 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  his 
wide  culture  often  won  him  the  liking 
of  the  most  convinced  among  his 
political  opponents.  The  fact  is  that, 
as  Cicero  once  said  of  himself,  he  had 


no  time  to  live.  Always  occupied, 
at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
either  in  his  great  campaigns  or  his 
political  designs,  there  was  no  leisure 
left  him,  even  if  the  capacity  survived, 
to  build  up  those  friendships  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  men  may  most 
truly  be  said  to  live.  And  thus 
he  was  left  entirely  alone.  He  had 
carved  his  way  through  men's 
prejudices  and  acted  without  regard 
to  scruple,  till  at  last  he  found  him- 
self hated  by  his  opponents,  used  by 
his  allies  merely  for  their  own  advance- 
ment, and  trusted  by  none.  Yet 
one  friend  he  had,  or  thought  he  had, 
in  Brutus.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
fanciful  to  regard  his  friendship  with 
Brutus  as  the  one  real  romance  of 
Caesar's  life,  the  one  part  of  it  which 
was  dear  to  him  as  a  man,  and  in 
which  he  could  forget  the  cares  of 
politics.  If  so,  it  most  fitly  crowns 
this  tragedy  of  friendships  sorely 
tried  that  the  man  whom  he  loved 
like  a  son  should  be  the  chief  of  the 
conspiracy  against  his  life. 

This    was    the    most    unkindest    cut 

of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him 

stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors' 

arms, 
Quite  vanquish' d  him ;  then  burst  his 

mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great 

Csesar  fell. 

J.  L.  ETTY. 
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AVE   ATQUE   VALE. 

WHEN  all  the  lights  are  gone, 
And  the  wind's  monotone 
Wails  round  the  vacant  throne 

That  once  was  yours, 
Ah  !  to  your  death-lit  eyes, 
Poet,  what  scene  shall  rise, 
As  the  pale  phantom  flies 

From  earthly  lures  ? 

Yea,  when  the  angel  strips 
The  shroud  from  eyes  and  lips 
What  dread  Apocalypse 

Shall  stun  your  gaze, 
Watching,  alone  and  mute, 
The  Power  that  fools  refute, 
Awful  and  absolute 

Before  all  days  ? 

There  the  philosopher 

Sits  dumb  and  shamed,  and  there 

Rot  the  old  pomps  that  were 

Earth's  hallowed  things ; 
Kaisers  and  kings,  who  rode 
Wide  o'er  the  world  in  blood, 
Stand  naked  before  God, 

Queller  of  kings. 

Pallid  and  bound  they  go 
Before  whose  spears  the  foe 
Melted  like  trampled  snow, 

Whirled  out  like  smoke  ; 
Legions,  beneath  whose  mass 
Strong  cities  crashed  like  glass, 
Drop  swords  at  length,  and  pass 

Beneath  the  yoke. 
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You  see  them  pass, — yea,  all 

The  boast  of  Hannibal, 

Blue  waves  of  steel  that  crawl 

With  blood-red  foam, — 
Lo  !  these  were  even  thus 
"When  by  the  Aufidus 
Hose,  wild  and  ominous, 

The  roar  of  Some  I 

They  vanish.     Near  them  ride 
Sardis  and  Susa's  pride, 
Who  choked  the  greedy  tide 

Of  Salamis : — 

These  fade.     They  too  are  gone 
Who  clashed  at  Marathon  ; 
Hellene  and  Mede  are  one, 

At  last,  in  peace. 

Oh  victor  Death  !  no  more 
The  lean  Cimmerians  pour 
Round  beaked  ships  cast  ashore 

On  Chersonese ; 
Attila's  wolves,  who  foam 
Drunk  still  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Even  for  them  a  home, 

Even  for  them  peace. 

Queens,  whose  caprices  rent 
Empire  and  continent, 
Proud  courtesans  who  bent 

Kings  with  their  smile, — 
Though  many  a  diadem 
Stooped  to  their  kirtle-hem, 
This  is  the  end  of  them 

And  all  their  guile. 

Ah  !  is  indeed  Death's  gate 

The  garner  ultimate 

Of  the  wild  love  and  hate 

That  burnt  them  all  ? 
Surely  beyond  the  sun 
The  grim  centurion 
Still  leads  his  Romans  on 

Against  the  Gaul ; 
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O'er  the  great  plains  that  lie 
Behind  the  furthest  sky 
Still  glides  the  panoply 

Of  phantom  hosts ; 
Still  in  some  scarlet  star 
Pale  kings  whirl  out  to  war, 
And  spectral  engines  jar 

The  walls  of  ghosts. 

Not  theirs,  not  theirs,  to  see 
The  listless  empery 
Of  pale  Persephone, 

Or  taste  her  fruit ; 
Not  theirs  the  shades  who  rove 
Within  her  pensive  grove, 
Dead  to  the  lips  of  love, 

The  Orphic  lute. 

But  still  across  the  snow 
The  fierce  Phoenicians  go  ; 
Still  bleaching  cities  show 

Where  Xerxes  trod ; 
Yea,  though  the  old  world  end, 
Friend  still  avenges  friend, 
Giant  and  king  contend, 

Titan  and  god. 

Far  o'er  the  starry  shoals 
The  roaring  war-tide  rolls 
Of  those  whose  fiery  souls 

No  tomb  immures. 
Ah  !  when  Death's  finger  lies 
Cold  on  your  glazing  eyes, 
Poet,  be  this  your  prize, 

This  vision  yours ! 

ST.  JOHN  LUCAS. 
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A    DAY    OF    REST. 


THE  ancient  Mexicans  divided  the 
year  into  weeks  of  five  days.  They 
held  a  fair  on  the  fifth  day,  so  that 
after  four  days  of  work  a  man  de- 
sisted from  labouring  in  his  vocation 
and  carried  his  produce  to  market. 
The  conquerors  of  the  Mexican 
imposed  upon  him,  with  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  week  of  seven  days,  and 
the  seventh  became  the  market  day 
instead  of  the  fifth.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  Sunday  has  not 
yet  become  a  day  of  rest ;  at  most  it 
brings  a  change  of  occupation.  In 
the  villages  of  the  hot  lowlands 
(tierra  caliente)  it  is  the  busiest  day 
of  the  week.  Once  a  month  or  so 
the  tawdry  old  church  has  its  turn 
of  the  priest  of  the  district,  who 
mumbles  an  early  mass  or  two,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  Indian  gives 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  his  "  duty  " 
before  beginning  the  real  business  of 
the  day.  But  there  is  no  restful 
dreamful  dozing,  no  Sunday  School, 
only  newly  washed  clothes  and  a 
great  deal  of  buying  and  selling, 
gossipping,  gambling,  drinking  and 
flirting,  and  frequently,  the  natural 
result  of  these  last,  fighting. 

To  prepare  for  the  weekly  market 
on  Sunday  the  up-river  Indian  im- 
provises a  rude  raft,  two  or  three 
young  trees  roughly  chopped  down, 
and  lashed  together  with  some  of  the 
pliant  vines  that  crowd  the  tropical 
forest.  On  it  he  places  his  little 
store  of  maize,  coffee,  rubber,  cacao 
or  tobacco,  and  with  a  slender  pole 
skilfully  guides  his  frail  vessel  down 
stream.  When  he  lands  his  goods 
on  the  river  bank  at  the  village  he 
abandons  the  raft  and  with  the  pro- 


duce of  his  cargo  supplies  himself 
with  the  commodities  he  wants,  a 
blanket,  sandals,  salt,  a  knife,  a 
cheap  gun,  a  gay  handkerchief,  a 
jar  of  native  rum.  Probably  before 
nightfall  he  is  drunk  ;  but  by  next 
morning's  dawn,  if  he  has  not  got 
into  gaol,  he  is  away  through  the 
forest  paths  to  his  home,  his  uncon- 
sumed  purchases  on  his  back.  If  he 
lives  down  stream  from  the  village, 
he  poles  his  canoe  up  and  returns  in 
it.  If  he  comes  overland  by  road,  the 
stout  backs  of  his  womenkind  carry 
their  full  share  of  the  burdens.  The 
less  distant  bring  to  town  provisions 
to  furnish  meals  for  those  who  have 
travelled  farther,  and  squat  in  the 
market-place  selling  their  maize-cakes 
(tortillas)  and  other  Indian  eatables. 

The  British  or  American  settler, 
accustomed  at  home  to  a  peaceful 
Sunday,  sometimes  tries  to  introduce 
the  custom  on  his  own  plantation. 
He  fails,  even  when  it,  like  the  one 
in  which  I  write,  is  far  from  town  or 
village. 

We  are  here  in  the  tierra  caliente, 
on  the  picturesque  fringe  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountains.  The  house  stands 
on  a  height  above  the  river,  so  far 
back  as  to  leave  room  for  the  road 
and  a  few  dark  orange  trees  between 
it  and  the  steeply  descending  bank. 
The  river  is  invisible  directly  in  front, 
but  to  the  right  the  eye  can  follow 
a  long  stretch  of  it  as  it  comes 
shimmering  down  between  its  densely 
wooded  banks.  The  great  trees  that 
overhang  the  water  are  covered 
almost  to  their  topmost  branches 
with  long  trailing  vines,  whose  hang- 
ing leaves  form  a  close  green  curtain 
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between  the  river- way  and  the  forest. 
The  river  itself  in  the  sunshine  looks 
like  a  broad  highway  of  burnished 
silver  between  cliffs  of  emerald.  On 
the  left,  a  hundred  yards  down  stream, 
the  ground  is  partly  cleared  of  trees, 
and  slopes  gently  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  there  the  river  bends  away  to 
the  right,  leaving  a  broad  stretch  of 
sand  and  gravel  beside  a  quiet  pool 
in  which  the  people  bathe. 

For  Belen,  our  cook,  Sunday  begins, 
as  the  Sabbath  did  for  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  for  our  Puritan  ances- 
tors, on  Saturday  evening.  It  is 
then  that,  when  dinner  is  over  and 
all  her  pots  are  scoured,  the  dishes 
washed  and  placed  on  the  rack,  her 
fires  raked  out  and  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen  swept,  she  starches  and  irons 
her  weekly  clean  sprigged-muslin 
skirt.  This  is  a  work  of  no  mean 
skill,  as  we  can  see,  for  the  process 
is  carried  out  in  public  on  the  ver- 
andah. The  starched  muslin  is 
delicately  damped  before  the  iron 
passes  over  it.  Belen  takes  a  sip  of 
water  in  her  mouth  and  with  a  long 
breath  ejects  it  from  her  lips  in  the 
finest  imaginable  spray  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  cloth.  The  hot  iron, 
whose  temperature  she  first  tries  with 
the  palm  of  her  left  hand,  follows 
the  slender  shower.  Next  day  Belen 
appears  in  a  billowy  skirt,  its  ample 
folds  gathered  simply  at  her  ample 
waist.  Above  the  skirt  she  wears  a 
snow-white  chemise,  sleeveless  and 
cut  low,  so  as  to  exhibit  in  full  her 
polished  chocolate  arms  and  shoulders. 
Bound  her  sinewy  neck  a  tiny  red 
and  blue  silk  handkerchief  is  loosely 
pinned ;  her  thick  hair  shines  with  our 
best  cooking  lard,  and  on  her  head  is 
a  steeple-crowned  sombrero  as  large 
as  a  parasol ;  in  her  firm  and  rosy  lips 
she  holds  a  big,  strong,  black  cigar, 
and  a  crimson  paper  rose  is  stuck 
behind  her  ear. 

Belen's  full  name  is  Maria  de  Belen 


Rodriguez,  Mary  of  Bethlehem  Rod- 
riguez. There  are  many  Maries,  for, 
when  a  child  is  born,  the  calendar  is 
consulted  and  the  infant  receives  the 
name  of  the  saint  whose  day  it  happens 
to  be.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
always  letting  people  know  when 
their  friends'  birthdays  come  round, 
so  that  they  may  offer  their  felicita- 
tions punctually.  Mary  of  Guada- 
lupe,  Mary  of  the  Pillar  and  Mary 
of  Jesus  are  respectively  called,  for 
short,  Lupe,  Pilar  and  Chucha.  Our 
Mary  is  called  Belen,  which,  being 
of  the  Coast,  she  pronounces  Beleng 
through  her  very  sharp  nose.  She 
is  rather  tall  and  elderly,  very  dark, 
very  ugly,  and  as  hard  as  whipcord. 
Besides  being  a  cook  of  much  know- 
ledge and  experience,  she  can  manage 
a  canoe  and  ride  a  horse,  and  she  has 
a  temper  which  has  earned  for  her 
the  nickname  of  La  Tarantula.  In 
addition  to  her  monthly  wages  Belen 
gets  one  real's  (about  sixpence)  worth 
of  soap  and  half  a  pound  of  starch 
every  week.  This  is  an  allowance 
we  are  very  glad  to  make,  and  we 
think  we  get  value  for  it  in  her 
appearance  on  Sunday. 

Procopio,  who  milks  the  cows,  is  a 
hardworking  little  man  with  a  broad 
face  and  a  pair  of  very  strong  bow 
legs.  He  wears  the  usual  cotton 
shirt  and  cotton  trousers,  the  shirt 
hanging  loose  over  the  trousers,  a 
cool  and  agreeable  manner  of  wearing 
it  and  one  suited  to  the  climate.  The 
authorities  of  one  of  the  principal 
Mexican  cities  recently  decreed  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
its  precincts  wearing  his  shirt  in  this 
manner.  I  inquired  into  the  reason 
of  this  singular  sumptuary  law,  and 
learned  that  it  was  merely  a  corollary 
to  an  edict  prohibiting  the  wearing 
of  arms  at  the  fairs  and  other  fes- 
tivals ;  a  knife  or  pistol  was  so  easily 
concealed  under  the  loose  shirt.  In 
the  country  such  restrictions  are  not 
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thought  of,  and  Procopio  wears  his 
snow-white  shirt  to-day  as  Hodge  in 
Buckinghamshire  wears  his  smock 
frock.  But  this  is  not  all.  Procopio 
turns  up  one  trouser  just  as  any  other 
gentleman  does  in  muddy  weather, 
but,  unlike  any  other  gentleman,  he 
rolls  up  the  other  above  the  knee. 
This  arrangement  is  too  habitual  to 
be  accidental,  but  I  am  unable  to 
explain  it.  Perhaps  his  ancestors, 
for  some  sufficient  but  now  forgotten 
reason,  wore  one  leg  bare,  and  the 
habit  is  a  survival  like  the  buttons 
on  the  back  of  a  coat.  In  that  case 
if  I  inquired  of  Procopio  himself  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  could  tell  me,  any 
more  than  his  wife,  Teresa,  could  tell 
me  why  she,  like  the  other  ladies  of 
her  race,  puts  the  end  of  her  scarf, 
or,  if  she  does  not  happen  to  be 
wearing  it,  her  brown  hand  before  her 
mouth  when  she  speaks  to  me,  which 
certainly  does  not  help  me  to  under- 
stand her.  Probably  she  could  not 
explain  why  she  does  it.  It  may  be 
that  she  has  learned  the  custom  from 
her  mother,  who  learned  it  from  hers, 
who  learned  it  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  learned  it  from  the  Moors,  who, 
being  Mahommedans,  made  their 
women  veil  their  faces  in  the  presence 
of  men. 

Procopio  is  no  eight-hours  man. 
His  hours  are  the  twenty-four,  or  any 
of  them  in  which  there  is  work  to  be 
done.  He  rises  very  early  in  the 
morning.  For  reasons,  we  like  the 
milk  brought  to  the  house  direct,  and 
the  can  placed  where  it  can  be  seen. 
If  I  am  not  already  awake,  he  wakens 
me  as  he  opens  the  door  to  bring  it  in. 
He  comes  at  an  hour  which  varies 
casually  from  half-past  two  to  half- 
past  five.  The  Indian,  like  the  horse, 
seems  to  need  little  sleep,  and  his 
customary  toilet  takes  scarcely  more 
time  than  theirs.  A  yawn  and  a 
shake  suffice  on  week-days.  Procopio 
is  intelligent  and  has  learnt  to  know 


the  hour  by  looking  at  the  clock,  but 
he  can  tell  it  almost  as  well  by  looking 
at  the  sky.  His  milking-time  however 
depends  on  his  luck  in  getting  the 
cows  together.  The  cows  are  neither 
housed  nor  tethered.  They  are  wild, 
light-limbed  creatures,  as  active  as 
deer  and  little  more  domesticated. 
In  the  hot  day-time  they  stand  in 
the  river,  or  push  into  the  deepest 
forest  shades,  to  escape  as  much  as 
they  can  the  burning  sun  and  the 
troublesome  flies.  The  night  is  their 
chief  feeding-time,  when  they  wander 
over  the  partly  cleared  land  or 
seek  the  long  grasses  by  the  water 
side. 

"Waking  on  Procopio's  entrance  with 
his  lantern  and  pail,  I  rise  if  it  is 
not  too  early,   and  dress,   careful  to 
pull  on  my  boots  before  setting  my 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  also  to  shake 
out  the  boots  before  pulling  them  on, 
for  a  scorpion  or  a  toad  may  have 
chanced   to    take    up    its    lodging    in 
them  during  the  night.     I  go  outside. 
Lights  are  twinkling  in  the  workers' 
kitchen,   where  the  women  are  busy 
on   their   knees,  grinding   the   maize 
and    baking    the    tortillas,    and    the 
morning    coffee   is    bubbling    in   the 
pot.     Overhead  the  sky  is  clear  but 
dark,  and  seems  stretched  like  black 
velvet    above    the    twinkling    stars. 
Jupiter  blazes  low  in  the  East,  and  a 
tiny  spark  that  shimmers  close  to  his 
rim  I  fancy  to  be  one  of  his  moons. 
The  pole-star  almost  rests  upon  the 
tree    tops,    and    over     the    opposite 
horizon  stands  up  feebly  the  cripple 
Southern  Cross.      A  low  faint  pale- 
ness   tinges    the   eastern  sky.       The 
heavy  dew  is  bending  down  every  leaf 
and  twig  on  the  trees  and  every  blade 
of   grass.     An   hour  after  sunrise  it 
will  have  mounted  up  in  vapour  and 
covered   the   sky    with    a    curtain    of 
cloud.     An  hour  later  that  will  have 
been  warmed  into  transparency,  and 
the  empty  sky  will  be  again  as  clear 
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as  when  every  star  seemed  to  hang 
below  it  in  space. 

Soon  or  late  after  Procopio's  arrival 
comes  the  house-boy,  Aurelio,  wrapped 
in  his  zarape  against  the  cool  morning 
air.  Being  a  friend  of  the  cook,  he 
lights  her  fires  for  her,  saturating  the 
sticks  lavishly  with  petroleum  when 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on  it.  Her  fires, 
for  she  uses  three,  are  conveniently 
made  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen.  This  table  is  a  rough  affair 
and  rests  on  four  stout  posts  driven 
into  the  ground.  It  is  covered  with 
earth  five  or  six  inches  deep,  which  is 
prevented  from  falling  off  by  a  ledge. 
The  fires  have  burnt  the  earth  hard, 
and  the  wood  ashes  have  made  it 
smooth  and  grey.  The  space  under 
the  table  is  convenient  for  keeping 
the  firewood.  The  pot  over  each  fire 
rests,  after  the  Mexican  fashion,  upon 
three  stones,  and  the  fire  is  made  of 
sticks  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
The  converging  points  are  lit,  and, 
as  they  burn,  the  sticks  are  thrust 
further  in.  The  smoke  finds  its  way 
out  through  the  palm  roof  of  the 
house,  which  it  has  blackened  till  the 
cedar  rafters  look  like  ebony.  Belen 
smokes  the  house  without  smoking 
the  dinner,  at  least  not  more  than 
one  learns  to  tolerate.  She  boils  the 
milk  for  the  morning  coffee  in  a  round 
jug  of  thin  earthenware  without  a 
lid,  and  says  that  the  way  to  keep  it 
from  the  smoke  is  to  boil  it  uncovered. 

Before  going  out  to  work  the  men 
get  hot  coffee.  It  is  made  very  sweet 
with  the  coarse  brown  sugar  of  the 
country,  and  each  man,  as  his  name 
is  called,  comes  up  with  his  bowl  and 
gets  his  ladleful  along  with  the  first 
of  his  daily  allowance  of  maize-cakes. 
He  then  squats  down  and  eats  his 
breakfast  in  a  position  which  no  man 
whose  ancestors  have  sat  on  chairs 
can  ever  learn  to  adopt.  Presently 
a  bell  rings,  the  men  are  mustered 
in  line,  the  roll  is  called,  the  tools 


are  given  out  and  the  gangs  are  sent 
off  to  work.  As  it  is  Sunday  they 
only  do  a  task  of  three  or  four  hours, 
for  which  they  receive  no  wages.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  day's  food  and  lodging,  and  is 
called  thefaena. 

The  gangs  started,  I  drink  my 
coffee  and  then  go  to  attend  to  the 
sick.  This  is  a  work  that  has  to  be 
done  every  day  in  the  week,  for  on 
a  plantation  there  are  always  some 
people  sick,  and  almost  always  some 
shamming. 

The  thatched  portico  of  the  house, 
locally  named  the  corred&r,  is  the 
dispensary,  and  here  the  sufferers, 
true  or  feigned,  wait  their  turn  with 
Indian  patience,  a  picturesque  little 
crowd  in  the  level  sunshine  of  the 
morning.  Those  who  have  fever  are 
wrapped  in  their  gaudy  blankets.  A 
man  who  has  a  sore  head  has  a  bright 
handkerchief  tightly  knotted  round 
the  base  of  his  skull.  A  woman  with 
a  headache  fixes  a  little  bit  of  sticking- 
plaster,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  on  each 
temple.  Sore  legs  are  tied  up  in  dirty 
rags.  Women  have  brought  bowls 
or  bottles  to  carry  away  the  medicine 
for  patients  who  cannot  leave  their 
beds. 

The  treatment  is  of  necessity  a 
little  rough  and  ready,  and  such 
common-sense  and  experience  as  may 
be  available  have  to  supply  the  place 
of  professional  skill.  A  good  store 
is  kept  of  Epsom  salts  and  quinine, 
a  roll  of  sticking-plaster,  some  pheni- 
cated  vaseline,  a  little  laudanum,  a 
little  ammonia  for  snake-bites  and 
scorpion-stings,  a  little  turpentine 
wherewith  to  treat  the  hideous 
moyocuil  preparatory  to  squeezing 
him  out  of  the  great  inflamed  ball 
he  makes  under  your  skin.  A 
poultice  is  easily  made  with  hot  milk 
and  bread,  or  failing  these  (and  they 
are  often  failing)  the  ever  clean  and 
convenient  soap  and  sugar.  Arnica 
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grows  wild  among  the  mountains, 
and  the  Indians  themselves  make  an 
infusion  of  this  wonderful  healer  of 
wounds. 

Alejandro,  the  tall  mountaineer 
who  has  charge  of  our  working  bulls, 
is  my  first  patient.  His  big  straw 
sombrero  is  pulled  low  over  his  eyes, 
his  scarlet  blanket  covers  his  mouth 
and  nose,  the  end  of  it  thrown  over 
his  left  shoulder.  In  appearance  he 
resembles  the  villain  of  the  comic 
opera,  but  he  comes  forward  only 
apologetic,  ashamed  of  the  trembling 
of  his  hands  and  the  tottering  of  his 
steps.  He  has  been  hauling  palm- 
leaves  from  the  forest  to  repair  a  roof 
and  has  got  soaked  in  the  rain.  Too 
strong  a  man  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  dry  himself,  he  has  sat  down, 
taken  his  supper,  and  gone  to  sleep 
wet  as  he  was.  His  little  woman 
(mujercita)  is  temporarily  at  another 
plantation;  if  she  had  been  with 
him  she  would  have  given  him  dry 
clothes.  I  feel  his  pulse.  It  is 
beating  quickly  and  his  skin  is  burn- 
ing. His  head  and  all  his  bones  ache. 
"  Estd  bastante  fuerte  la  calentura, 
(the  fever  is  pretty  strong,)"  he  says 
with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 
He  gets  a  big  dose  of  salts,  and  is 
told  to  go  and  lie  down  and  to  return 
to-morrow  for  a  dose  of  quinine.  I 
know  he  won't  lie  down  ;  he  will  only 
sit  about  here  and  there  in  the  shade ; 
this  is  not  his  first  calentura.  To- 
morrow he  will  come  up  still  weak 
and  shaky,  and  will  get  twelve  grains 
of  quinine.  Next  day  he  will  get 
ten  grains,  and  in  the  afternoon  will 
probably  return  to  work.  After  that 
he  will  have  a  lessening  dose  every 
day  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  will  be  as  well  as  ever.  But 
Alejandro  is  a  serrano,  a  hillman, 
and  an  exceptionally  strong  one. 
Besides,  as  the  other  men  say  of 
him,  "tiene  verguenza  (he  has  shame)." 
They  mean  that  he  has  a  conscience, 


a  sense  of  honour,  too  rare  an  endow- 
ment among  Mexican  workers. 

Another  fever  patient  is  also  a  man 
from  the  mountains  of  the  temperate 
region,  who  has  got  his  illness  by 
bathing  in  the  river  in  the  hot  sun. 
The  treatment  for  him  is  the  same  as 
for  Alejandro,  the  regular  treatment 
for  fever,  quinine  preceded  by  an 
effectual  cathartic.  Ireneo  has  cut 
his  foot  with  his  hatchet.  I  wash  it 
carefully,  putting  a  drop  of  carbolic 
in  the  water,  then  apply  arnica  and 
close  the  wound  with  sticking-plaster. 
Ireneo  winds  on  some  bandage  of  his 
own  over  all,  and  hobbles  off  to  pass 
the  day  gossiping  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  kitchen. 

Joaquina  comes  with  an  ailing  wail- 
ing baby.  As  I  see  no  outward  sign 
to  account  for  the  little  creature's 
fretfulness,  I  infer  a  pain  in  its  small 
stomach,  and  venture  to  administer  a 
tiny  dose  of  magnesia  from  my  private 
stock.  My  proceeding  is  horribly 
empirical,  but  I  dare  not  disappoint 
the  poor  mother  by  doing  nothing  at 
all  for  her  baby ;  it  were  better  to 
give  it  a  tea-spoonful  of  warm  water 
and  sugar.  The  Faith  Cure  even  at 
second  hand  is  not  altogether  a 
delusion. 

In  a  distant  and  more  ambitious 
plantation  they  have  a  doctor,  a 
graduate  of  Mexico,  which  is  no  mean 
city  in  respect  of  its  Medical  School. 
He  has  an  imposing  diploma,  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  University  and  his 
photograph  incorporated  in  the  text, 
so  that  no  impostor  may  steal  and 
use  it.  But  I  am  told  they  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  sick  and  a  longer 
average  term  of  cure  than  we  who 
treat  by  rule  of  thumb  and  rely  largely 
upon  luck.  A  doctor  when  he  is  new 
is  apt  to  be  very  popular  here,  like 
any  other  novelty.  His  mere  pre- 
sence among  them  calls  people's  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  their  health,  and, 
like  the  reading  of  a  book  of  domestic 
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medicine,  makes  them  imagine  they 
have  the  symptoms  of  all  sorts  of 
illnesses.  Besides  there  are  motives 
for  an  Indian's  actions,  and  the  ways 
in  which  his  ideas  work,  that  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  by  analogy  with 
those  of  white  people.  He  is  capable 
of  thinking  that  the  doctor  will  be 
disappointed,  and  even  offended,  that 
perhaps  he  will  go  away,  if  patients 
do  not  turn  up  in  plenty.  He  will 
come  for  treatment  out  of  curiosity, 
to  increase  his  knowledge,  or  out  of 
avarice,  fearful  lest  he  may  miss  a 
share  of  anything  valuable  that  may 
be  going.  And  he  will  fish  cunningly 
for  a  suggestion  from  the  doctor's 
questions  as  to  what  kind  of  pain 
it  may  be  well  for  him  to  have,  and 
where  it  should  be  situated. 

The  sick  disposed  of,  there  is  a 
gang  of  workers  (time-expired  men  who 
have  completed  their  contract)  to  be 
"  liquidated,"  and  this  is  the  day  for 
it;  on  a  week-day  it  would  interfere 
with  business.  The  fourth  command- 
ment is  read  in  Mexico,  "  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work, 
and  on  the  seventh  shalt  thou  make 
up  thy  books."  These  men  have  come 
down  from  their  mountain  villages  to 
work  on  the  plantation  for  a  fixed 
period,  and  then  to  return.  They  do 
not  engage  for  a  very  long  time, 
their  own  crofts  needing  their  care. 
Their  wages  are  not  paid  weekly 
or  fortnightly,  but  at  the  end  of 
their  contract.  They  have  however 
received  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
in  advance  before  leaving  home, 
ostensibly  for  their  slender  outfit  and 
the  expenses  of  their  families  during 
their  absence.  Small  detaining  debts 
of  some  have  had  to  be  paid  before 
they  could  set  out.  The  headmen 
of  their  villages  have  taken  care  to 
secure  from  the  employer  their  monthly 
capitation  tax.  The  majority  have 
asked  for  and  expended  on  superfluous 
drinks  and  cigarettes  a  weekly  trifle 
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of  pocket-money.     A  few,  looking  to 
the  end,  have  "scorned  delights  and 
lived  laborious  days."     Others,  unable 
to  resist  the  seductions  of  the  Store, 
have  supplemented  their  rations  with 
wheaten  bread  and   white  sugar,  and 
their  wardrobes  with  silk  sashes  and 
embroidered   hats.     These  often  find 
it    hard     to     admit    at     liquidation, 
when     they     see     their     neighbours 
receiving  much  and  themselves  little, 
that  they  cannot  eat  their  cake  and 
have  it.     Each  man  has  his  separate 
debtor-and-creditor     account    in     the 
plantation  books  and  his  pass-book  to 
correspond.     But    many  cannot   read 
(though  their  wits  are  none  the  less 
keen  in  a  bargain)  and   many  speak 
only   their    Indian    language.      These 
have  to  be  communicated  with  through 
their  gang- leader,  who  knows  enough 
Spanish  for  business  purposes.     Every- 
thing has  to  be  explained  at  large  and 
at  length.     Time  is  of  no  consequence 
and    prompt  despatch    is    suspicious. 
Thus  the  final  adjustment  of  accounts 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  master 
and  man  often  demands  much  temper 
and  tact,    and   always   demands   un- 
limited patience. 

But  now  the  faena  is  over,  work 
has  ceased  and  all  are  free  for  the 
day.  The  store  is  thronged.  Pic- 
turesque groups  of  men  in  big  som- 
breros and  clean  white  cotton  shirts 
and  trousers,  and  women  in  gay 
muslin  skirts  and  long-fringed  scarves 
stand  or  sit  here  and  there.  The 
crowd  of  spectators  at  the  pay-table 
has  had  another  fringe  added  to  it. 
As  we  finish  the  last  liquidation  the 
house-boy  comes  to  announce  that 
the  late  breakfast  (almuerzo)  or  early 
dinner,  whichever  one  may  choose  to 
consider  it,  is  ready,  for  it  is  eleven 
o'clock.  The  horn  sounds  to  call  the 
workers  to  their  food.  We  arrange 
our  papers,  lock  up  the  money-box, 
and  sit  down  to  table.  Belen  has 
cooked  the  meal.  There  is  an  excel- 
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lent  soup  made  of  black  beans,  lard 
and  grated  cheese ;  but  the  chief  glory 
of  the  meal  is  turkey,  turkey  chopped 
in  pieces,  stewed,  and  then  smothered 
in  a  dark  brown  sauce.  The  dish  is 
handed  round  and  everybody  helps 
himself  to  the  part  he  likes  best,  if 
he  can  distinguish  it.  If  he  cannot 
it  makes  little  difference,  for  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  sauce  is 
chile,  and  every  piece  tastes  as  if  it 
were  red  hot.  This  sauce  is  a  great 
favourite  in  Mexico  and  is  called  mole, 
a  word  which  means  mild !  The 
turkey  is  sometimes  served  whole, 
but  in  that  case  it  is  not  trussed  as 
we  are  used  to  see  it,  but  lies  pathe- 
tically on  its  side  with  its  legs 
stretched  half  across  the  table.  The 
house-boy,  who  also  acts  as  housemaid, 
for  he  makes  the  beds  and  sweeps  the 
rooms,  and  as  butler,  for  he  draws 
the  corks,  magnifies  his  office  and 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  com- 
mon servant  by  wearing  a  laundried 
shirt  spotted  with  pink  anchors,  and 
tucking  it  in  after  the  European 
fashion.  He  is  also  tightly  belted 
with  a  scarf  of  purple  silk.  His  feet 
are  bare.  He  carries  in  the  dishes 
from  the  kitchen,  which  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  dining-room  by  a 
row  of  sticks.  Belen  comes  and 
leans  against  the  doorpost,  arms  and 
feet  crossed  and  cigar  in  mouth,  to 
watch  with  her  sharp  black  eyes  the 
progress  of  each  morsel.  She  asks 
how  we  like  this  and  that.  We 
profess  delight  and  smack  our  lips. 
We  dare  not  criticise  Belen  in  public, 
not  in  Spanish  at  any  rate,  and  even 
in  English  she  almost  seems  to  know 
by  divination  when  a  word  is  said 
about  cookery.  We  are  in  her  power, 
for  cooks  are  scarce,  and  we  might 
never  manage  to  cajole  another  into 
banishment  in  the  wilderness. 

After  breakfast  the  workers  betake 
themselves  to  private  business  or 
diversion.  Most  white  men  embrace 


the  opportunity  for  a  siesta.  I  have 
letters  to  write.  But  alas,  on  Sun- 
day my  Mexicans  have  some  leisure 
too.  Privacy  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vented here,  nor  has  it  been  discovered 
that  anybody's  time  is  of  any  value. 
I  know  an  American  who  has  built 
himself  a  little  attic  to  his  hut  and 
retires  into  it  when  he  desires  to  be 
alone,  pulling  the  ladder  up  after  him 
and  letting  his  people  clamour  below 
for  his  attention  in  vain.  He  is 
thought  to  be  disordered  in  his 
intellect.  As  yet  I  live  as  my 
neighbours  do  and  am  an  easy  prey 
to  interruption. 

I  get  to  the  length  of  "  Muy  senor 
mio  y  amigo  (Dear  sir  and  friend,)" 
and  am  considering  in  what  polite 
Spanish  I  can  best  couch  a  remon- 
strance to  a  dilatory  merchant  in 
Veracruz,  when  I  have  to  stop  to 
arrange  a  dispute  between  the  cook 
and  another  lady.  It  is  all  about  a 
broken  molinillo.  I  do  not  know 
this  at  first.  The  cook  begins  by  a 
respectful  offer  to  resign  her  situa- 
tion, which  is  too  serious  not  to 
engage  my  immediate  attention.  I 
am  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
women.  The  molinillo  is  a  little 
turned  wooden  thing,  partly  pestle, 
partly  whisk,  with  which  a  Mexican 
lady  grinds  and  mixes  the  chocolate 
in  her  cup,  whirling  the  instrument 
between  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
There  is,  I  fear,  hard  swearing  on 
both  sides.  The  thing  has  been  lent. 
The  borrower  denies  liability,  setting 
up,  as  it  seems,  the  defence  made 
classical  in  the  historic  kettle  case. 
The  value  of  the  utensil  when  new 
might  be  three  half-pence.  It  seems 
little  to  make  a  fuss  about  between 
friends.  I  laugh,  so  do  they.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  molinillo,  no- 
thing whatever.  They  will  go  on 
with  their  work  as  I  desire.  For  my 
part  I  see  that  what  they  really  cared 
for  was  the  importance  of  being 
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allowed  to  talk  at  length  in  the 
presence  of  the  Patrtfn.  They  have 
had  their  wish  and  go  away  perfectly 
satisfied. 

But  meantime  a  little  man  with 
a  jolly  smiling  face  arrives,  a  parcel 
under  his  arm,  his  great  felt  silver- 
tasselled  hat  in  his  hand,  and  comes 
forward  to  salute  me  with  all  the 
elaborate  forms  of  Spanish- Mexican 
politeness.  For  a  moment  I  do  not 
recognise  him.  He  is  the  sastre 
ambulante,  the  travelling  tailor.  I 
had  fallen  in  with  him  at  another 
plantation  and  given  him  a  few  yards 
of  white  duck  and  a  commission  to 
make  me  a  couple  of  pairs  of  trousers. 
He  produces  them.  They  prove,  on 
being  tried  there  and  then,  to  be 
rather  generously  cut,  so  he  pulls 
out  his  shears  and  his  needle  and 
thread,  his  little  legs  seem  to  cross 
themselves  automatically,  and  he 
sinks  contentedly  down  on  the 
ground  to  make  the  needful  altera- 
tions. 

I  turn  again  to  my  writing,  but  I 
have  not  got  down  three  sentences 
when  there  is  a  tramp  of  horses* 
feet  outside.  Visitors  have  arrived. 
They  are  strangers,  but  we  are  far 
from  the  region  of  hotels,  and 
hospitality  to  the  passing  traveller 
is  a  matter  of  course.  We  shake 
hands  and  mutually  introduce  our- 
selves. They  are  Mexicans,  two  up- 
river  tobacco  planters  and  a  San 
Juan  merchant  on  their  way  coast- 
wards.  A  capita  of  Spanish  brandy 
in  lieu  of  a  cocktail  is  served  round, 
and  water  is  brought  that  our  guests 
may  wash  off  the  dust  of  their 
journey  while  the  remains  of  our 
breakfast  and  some  tinned  meats  are 
set  out  for  them. 

After  they  have  eaten  we  light  our 
cigars  and  seat  ourselves  in  the  porch. 
Writing  must  be  postponed  till  night. 
The  thermometer  behind  us  in  the 
shade  marks  104°.  Aurelio  comes 


up  from  the  river  and  passes  into  the 
kitchen.  Outside  there  is  a  small 
circle  of  idle  people,  and  I  know  that 
every  one  of  them  will  manage  to 
bother  me  about  something  or  other. 
I  see  among  them  an  Indian  who, 
as  it  is  Sunday,  has  come  in  his 
canoe  and  has  brought  maize  to  sell. 
Another  has  a  little  present  of  fruit 
for  me  and  of  course  a  petition  for  a 
present  in  return, — a  little  medicine, 
or  lime,  or  perhaps  gunpowder.  They 
are  too  polite  to  interrupt  our  con- 
versation. All  are  perfectly  good- 
natured.  They  can  wait,  till  the 
evening,  till  to-morrow,  till  any  time. 
Mexico  is  "el  pais  de  mafiana  (the 
country  of  to-morrow)." 

As  we  sit  idly  smoking,  now  and 
then  asking  or  answering  a  question 
that  occurs,  or  brushing  off  a  mosquito, 
Aurelio,  behind  us,  rubbing  up  a 
glass,  remarks  in  a  casual  way,  just 
as  if  he  were  saying  that  the  flies  are 
troublesome,  "  A  woman  is  drowned 
down  there." 

"  Drowned  !  "  I  say,    "  when  ? " 

He  thinks  for  a  moment.  "  About 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  he  says, 
holding  the  glass  up  to  the  light  and 
eyeing  it  critically  before  placing  it 
on  the  table. 

I  start  up.     "  Where  is  she  ?  " 

Aurelio  comes  forward  and  points 
to  the  little  group  forming  a  circlet 
on  the  gravel.  "  There  on  the  bank, 
senor,"  he  says.  "  You  can  see  them 
standing  round  her." 

With  a  word  of  apology  to  my 
visitors,  who  look  at  me  with  polite 
surprise,  I  pick  up  the  brandy  bottle 
and,  calling  to  Aurelio  to  get  the 
ammonia  and  follow  me,  I  run  quickly 
down. 

There  is  a  small  circle  of  a  dozen 
half-naked  people  crowding  round 
something  that  lies  on  the  ground. 
Fifty  more  are  standing  or  sitting 
within  as  many  yards,  talking  and 
laughing  and  quite  indifferent  to  the 
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poor  little  tragedy  that  has  just  hap- 
pened beside  them.  One  of  the 
nearest  groups  is  listening  to  a  young 
fellow  who  sits  under  a  tree  a  little 
way  up  the  bank  playing  a  guitar 
and  occasionally  improvising  a  comic 
verse.  The  people  make  way  for 
me,  and  those  about  the  drowned 
woman  stand  back.  I  recognise 
her  as  one  of  the  molenderas  (the 
women  grinders  at  the  mill),  Petrona, 
a  young  unmarried  girl.  She  lies  on 
her  back  covered  from  breast  to 
ankles  with  a  piece  of  old  sacking, 
her  shawl  folded  and  placed  under 
her  head.  I  ask  what  has  been  done, 
and  two  or  three  hasten  to  tell  me. 
They  have  held  down  her  head  to 
let  the  water  she  had  swallowed  run 
out,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  and  now 
they  have  laid  her  down  nicely. 
There  is  no  more  to  be  done;  by- 
and-by  her  father  will  take  her  away. 
Her  father  is  standing  outside  the 
little  circle,  his  back  towards  it,  and 
although  he  must  hear  every  word  he 
does  not  turn  round.  He  is  naked 
to  the  waist,  and  I  can  see  that  he 
has  been  in  the  water. 

Making  the  people  stand  back,  I 
kneel  down  and  put  the  glass  of  my 
watch  to  the  girl's  lips.  There  is  no 
sign  of  breath.  I  touch  her  hands 
and  feet,  and  they  are  cold  in  spite 
of  the  blazing  sun.  I  can  feel  no 
pulse  at  her  wrist  nor  any  beating 
of  her  heart. 

I  try  to  remember  the  directions 
(which  we  have  all  read  at  sometime 
somewhere)  for  resuscitating  drowned 
persons,  but  meanwhile  I  do  not  delay 
to  pour  some  brandy  into  her  mouth, 
which  I  open  with  difficulty,  and  to 
hold  the  ammonia  bottle  to  her 
nostrils.  Then  I  set  two  men  to  slap 
the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  one  to  fan 
her  face  with  his  sombrero,  while  I 
and  another  move  her  arms  from  her 
sides  up  above  her  head  and  back 
again,  so  as  to  induce,  so  far  as  I 


know  how,  artificial  respiration.  No 
doubt  I  should  have  wrapped  her  in 
warm  blankets,  but  none  were  avail- 
able, and  besides  they  could  hardly 
have  been  hotter  than  the  sun,  which 
beats  on  us  so  fiercely  that  I  ought 
to  have  a  sunstroke. 

For  a  long  time  our  labour  appears 
to  be  ineffectual.  The  slappers  and 
fanners  have  to  be  relieved  by  others. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  worked  an  hour. 
The  sun  seems  to  be  frying  my  spinal 
marrow  as  I  stoop  there  on  the  burn- 
ing gravel.  But  I  think  I  remember 
that  the  directions  are  to  persevere 
for  two  hours,  and  we  persevere,  for 
half-an-hour,  maybe,  or  three  quarters. 
I  pour  some  more  brandy  into  her 
mouth.  This  time  we  think  we  see, 
— we  are  not  quite  sure — the  faintest 
possible  movement  in  her  throat,  like 
a  feeble  attempt  to  swallow.  This 
cheers  us  and  we  do  not  slacken  our 
efforts. 

At  last  we  see  unmistakable  signs 
of  life.  Her  breast  moves  slightly 
of  itself.  She  breathes.  I  call  her 
father,  and  as  scon  as  there  is  no 
doubt  of  her  recovery  I  leave  her  in 
his  charge. 

When  I  inquire  how  the  thing 
happened,  I  learn  that  Francisca, 
another  molendera,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  workers,  asked  Petrona  to 
bathe  with  her.  Enjoying  themselves 
and  frisking  about  in  the  warm  river, 
they  suddenly  slipped  over  a  ledge 
into  a  hole  which  was  beyond  their 
depth.  Francisca  could  swim  a  stroke 
or  two,  Petrona  not  at  all,  and  they 
went  down.  Someone  saw  them  sink 
and  called  to  the  young  men  who 
were  bathing  near.  These  came  to 
the  rescue  and  speedily  pulled  out 
Francisca  none  the  worse,  though 
badly  frightened.  Then  they  dived 
and  brought  up  poor  Petrona,  who 
was  carried  ashore  unconscious,  and, 
after  being  treated  ineffectually  by 
the  emptying  process,  was  given  over 
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for  dead  some  time  before  my  arrival 
on  the  scene. 

I  return  to  the  house,  passing  on 
my  way  the  gentleman  with  the 
guitar,  who  has  never  ceased  playing 
all  the  time ;  indeed  he  continues  his 
performance  to  an  audience  whose 
endurance  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
own  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
only  pausing  for  his  supper,  well  into 
the  night. 

For  my  part,  having  completed  the 
somewhat  doubtful  service  to  Petrona 
of  bringing  her  back  to  a  world  where 
she  is  doomed  to  much  toil  and  little 
gain,  after  she  had  probably  got  over 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  process 
of  leaving  it,  I  return  to  our  guests. 
They  take  a  calm  arid  polite  interest 
in  hearing  what  has  happened,  and 
seem  surprised,  though  too  well-bred 
to  say  so,  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
trouble. 

As  we  sit  talking  after  supper,  a 
long  wail  ascends  from  the  people's 


quarters.  It  ceases  soon  and  quiet- 
ness succeeds.  I  send,  however,  to 
inquire  the  cause,  and  the  watchman 
comes  up  to  tell  me.  It  seems  that 
an  afterpiece  has  followed  the  drama 
— or  melodrama,  as  it  had  a  guitar 
accompaniment.  Francisca's  husband 
had  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  woods 
and  did  not  return  till  long  after  all 
was  over.  Some  busybody  hastened 
to  tell  him  what  had  happened.  He 
was  annoyed,  and,  taking  a  stick,  he 
gave  his  wife  a  good  thrashing.  This 
over,  there  is  quietness. 

The  long  day  closes,  and  at  last  I 
am  able  to  return  to  my  writing  I 
bless  the  Spaniards  for  having  at 
least  changed  The  Day  of  Rest  from 
the  fifth  day  to  the  seventh.  Were 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  first  Republic  of 
France  and  ordain  a  week  of  ten 
instead  of  seven  days,  I  feel  that  I 
could  sigh  an  acquiescence. 
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.  MY  friend,  Professor  Burginson, 
the  eminent  philologist  and  critical 
author,  first  predicted  the  coming 
change.  We  had  been  discussing 
languages  in  general,  and  dialects  in 
particular,  in  his  charming  study, 
three  walls  of  which  are  faced  with 
books  representing  every  ascertained 
form  of  speech  used  on  the  planet, 
from  that  of  the  first  anthropoid  who 
discovered  the  wider  latitudes  of  his 
tongue  down  to  the  latest  echoes  from 
the  gutter.  The  remaining  wall  is 
devoted  to  choice  etchings  and  paint- 
ings by  modern  masters. 

"It  is  bound  to  come,"  he  said, 
with  the  almost  solemn  emphasis 
which  marks  his  more  prophetical 
utterances.  "The  language  of  edu- 
cated society,  of  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers,  has  grown  stale, 
outworn,  and  incapable  of  stirring 
our  higher  instincts  and  emotions. 
We  complain  of  the  dearth  of  genius ; 
the  real  difficulty  is  with  the  medium 
in  which  genius  has  to  work.  English 
words  are  now  polished  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  stones  on  the  sea-shore  by  the 
mere  attrition  of  daily  use,  and  no 
longer  cause  our  ears  to  tingle  by  the 
novelty  of  their  impact.  We  want 
new  thought-symbols,  new  vocal  signs, 
in  short, — a  new  language." 

I  fully  agreed  with  him  there.  My 
want  of  success  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature  I  felt  certain  was  due  wholly 
to  my  having  laboured  in  a  tongue 
whose  resources  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  past. 
If  my  writings  (poems,  dramas,  novels, 
and  so  on)  had  only  appeared  in  Rus- 
sian or  Yiddish  their  bright  originality 
would,  I  believed,  have  commanded 


instant  recognition.  As  it  was,  the 
critics  had  hinted  other  reasons  for 
their  failure. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Professor, 
ominously,  as  he  refilled  his  pipe, 
"  this  virgin  vocabulary,  this  new 
English  Yolapuk,  to  which  I  and 
other  philologists  look  forward  with 
the  deepest  yearning,  and  would  hail 
with  rapture,  is  likely  to  be  preceded 
by  an  influx  of  dialect.  We  shall 
have,  and  here  in  London,  a  very 
deluge  of  the  cruder  primitive  forms, 
— English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  pro- 
vincialisms, degenerate  forms  from 
America  and  the  Colonies,  besides 
Continental-English,  Indian-English, 
Chinese-English,  and  what  not." 

"A  deluge  which  has  already  be- 
gun," I  ventured  to  say,  though  with 
extreme  diffidence,  for  my  friend  does 
not  like  comments,  except  in  the  way 
of  unqualified  agreement  with  his 
assertions. 

"Just  what  I  was  going  to  point 
out,"  he  said,  with  some  testtness  of 
manner  ;  "  and  the  fact  that  our  lead- 
ing novelists  use  dialect  so  largely  is 
a  conclusive  proof  of  what  I  state. 
They  have  the  sense  to  perceive  its 
greater  force  and  directness,  its  near- 
ness to  the  vital  passions  and  emotions. 
But  it  won't  stop  there,  it  will  extend 
to  all  classes  of  society.  Mark  my 
words,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  excite- 
ment that  nearly  shipwrecked  his 
inkstand,  "  mark  my  words  !  In  ten 
years'  time  all  of  us,  parsons,  lawyers, 
doctors,  statesmen,  artisans,  and  aris- 
tocrats, will  be  speaking  a  kind  of 
dialectical  compound,  a  rare  hash  of 
things  at  first,  but  the  basis  of  a  new 
and  more  effective  language." 
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I  was  not  entirely  convinced  of  the 
sureness  of  his  prophetic  vision  be- 
cause of  certain  failures  of  his  most 
sanguine  predictions  in  the  past.  At 
this  point,  however,  my  story  becomes 
almost  wholly  personal.  My  father, 
dissatisfied  with  the  unproductive 
nature  of  my  literary  toils,  secured 
me  a  post  at  Fort  Boreas,  one  of  the 
most  northern  stations  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  The  engage- 
ment, it  chanced,  was  exactly  for  the 
period  allowed  by  the  Professor  for 
his  surprising  transformation  in  the 
speech  of  the  British  metropolis  (and 
no  doubt  of  the  country  as  well)  ; 
therefore,  much  as  I  should  have  liked 
to  stay  and  watch  its  progress,  I  was 
compelled  to  exchange  the  fogs  and 
festivities  of  the  world's  chief  city  for 
the  icicles,  Indians,  and  other  local 
features  of  the  most  arctic  expansion 
of  the  Empire. 

The  narrative  of  my  sojourn  under 
the  Northern  Lights  is  another  story 
than  this.  It  is,  however,  enough  to 
say  that  I  did  not  find  the  isolation 
so  great  as  I  feared,  and  was  able,  by 
a  lavish  expenditure  in  London  news- 
papers, to  follow  the  course  of  events 
at  home,  although  as  a  rule  about 
six  months  after  they  had  taken  place. 
There  was  something  fascinating  in 
thus  spying  upon  Imperial  affairs 
from  the  frost-nipped  periphery  of 
the  political  organism  instead  of  from 
its  heated  centre,  as  I  had  formerly 
done.  I  beheld  our  great  public 
functions,  royal  progresses,  durbars, 
drawing-rooms,  and  so  forth,  in  hap- 
pier perspective,  and  could  view  the 
operation  of  such  national  experi- 
ments as  the  Education  Bill  and  the 
photographic  cure  for  inebriety  with 
calmer  eye.  But  almost  at  once  my 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  great 
linguistic  change  foreshadowed  by 
the  Professor.  The  papers  began 
by  noticing  the  remarkable  growth 
of  dialect  in  works  of  fiction,  and  then 


commented  on  its  steady  increase  with 
the  public  at  large.  This  at  first  they 
hailed  as  a  return  to  simpler  modes  of 
thought  and  expression ;  soon,  how- 
ever, less  desirable  tendencies  were  per- 
ceived. "  The  slow  but  continuous 
submersion  of  our  (comparatively) 
academic  English  by  a  flood  of  semi- 
barbarous  lingos,  including  the  esoteric 
slang  of  the  burglar  and  the  gutter- 
snipe so  faithfully  reproduced  for  us 
by  the  conscientious  realists  of  our 
day,"  said  THE  LONDON  THUNDER- 
BOLT, "cannot  fail  in  time  to  bring 
about  intellectual  dry-rot.  Short 
words  and  short  wits  have  a  natural 
affinity ;  and  however  appropriate 
the  phrases  of  the  Scottish  kailyard 
and  the  Irish  bog,  the  American 
nigger  and  the  Anglicised  Oriental, 
may  be  in  the  seductive  fiction  in 
which  they  are  served  up  to  us,  they 
form  a  national  peril  when  used  in 
grave  deliberative  assemblies,  and  in 
the  gatherings  of  polite  and  presumably 
educated  persons." 

I  returned  at  the  end  of  my  term 
of  exile,  and  was  at  once  struck  by 
the  superficial  changes  in  the  country 
and  people.  An  air  of  lightness  and 
irresponsible  pleasantry  seemed  to 
prevail  everywhere.  At  the  Liver- 
pool landing-stage  the  very  porters 
were  hilarious,  and  the  railway  book- 
ing-clerk had  the  manner  of  a  con- 
firmed wag.  The  common  language 
of  the  streets  also  seemed  to  have 
gained  in  colloquial  vivacity  since  I 
left.  On  arriving  at  Euston  I  was 
met  by  my  old  friend  and  fellow 
author,  Basil  Mommsen,  the  poet  and 
epigrammatist,  whose  face,  however, 
wore  a  look  of  serious  concern. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  back,  old  boy  !  " 
he  exclaimed  fervently  as  he  grasped 
my  hand.  "But  you're  not  an  hour 
too  soon  if  you  want  to  help  us  in  the 
great  reform." 

"  What  reform  ?  "  I  asked  vacantly. 

"Haven't   you   heard  1"  he   asked 
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in  turn,  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Not  a  word,"  I  replied. 

"  Surely  you  know  about  the  Anti- 
Dialect  League  1 " 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  I  assured 
him. 

It  happened  that  I  was  still  six 
months  behind  in  my  reading  of  the 
papers ;  also  the  Marconi  apparatus 
on  the  steamer  had  broken  down  just 
after  we  left  New  York. 

"  Then  I'd  best  tell  you  the  whole 
story,"  he  said,  as  we  drove  off  in  a 
cab,  our  Jehu  chanting  a  topical  ballad 
dating  from  the  South  African  war. 
"The  truth  is,"  he  went  on,  "that 
things  have  got  to  such  a  pass  that 
radical  measures  have  become  impera- 
tive. Everybody  has  dialect  on  the 
brain,  even  people  of  light  and  lead- 
ing. It's  running  through  the  town 
like  measles  or  influenza;  the  judges 
and  bishops,  peers  and  commons, 
editors  and  critics  have  all  caught 
it.  I  assure  you  it's  used  in  West 
End  drawing-rooms  as  the  regular 
means  of  communication, — though, 
to  be  sure,  slang  always  did  come 
natural  there.  Well  then,  to  avert 
national  imbecility,  the  Anti-Dialect 
League  has  been  formed  by  those  of 
us  who  haven't  bowed  down  to  the 
popular  idol.  And  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  as  it  has  turned  out,  for  the 
scientific  chaps  swear  that  atavistic 
symptoms  are  already  cropping  out, — 
people,  you  know,  are  getting  to  look 
and  behave  like  our  pre-human  ances- 
tors, monkeys,  kangaroos,  and  so  on." 

"  Rather  serious,  I  confess,"  was 
my  reply,  though  I  really  doubted 
the  gravity  of  the  case.  For  one 
thing  Basil  exaggerates  notoriously ; 
and  as  yet  I  had  seen  nothing  more 
than  the  normal  and  long-admitted 
resemblance  of  my  fellow-creatures 
to  the  animals  in  question.  Probably 
I  did  not  speak  with  sufficient  con- 
viction, for  my  friend  waj  annoyed. 


"  Of  course  you're  at  liberty  to 
doubt  my  word,"  he  said  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "  But  if  you'd  like 
to  take  a  turn  with  me  to-morrow, 
after  you've  seen  your  people,  you 
may  be  less  incredulous." 

My  reception  at  the  family  abode 
in  Kensington  was  affecting  if  some- 
what conventional.  It  belongs,  how- 
ever, to  that  other  story  of  which  my 
sub-polar  adventures  form  a  part,  and 
need  not  here  be  described.  The 
same  truth  applies  to  my  meeting 
with  Maud  Chevasse,  whom  I  had 
left  studying  Greek  at  Newnham. 
She  was  now  conducting  an  educa- 
tional establishment  at  Wimbledon 
for  training  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
class  in  useful  and  innocent  domestic 
amusements,  including  the  study 
(in  homoeopathic  doses)  of  standard 
English  authors,  wood-carving,  and 
light  dairy-work.  That  she  had 
remained  true  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
her  own  ideals,  throughout  my  long 
banishment,  touched  me  deeply. 

My  epigrammatic  friend,  still  some- 
what piqued  at  my  indifference,  came 
early  next  day.  "  Shall  we  try  the 
Law  Courts  first  ? "  he  asked  :  and 
on  my  assenting  we  started  in  the 
direction  of  those  solemn  halls  of 
judicature. 

"  I  suppose  all  the  learned  pundits, 
the  British  Academy,  and  so  forth, 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  League  ?  " 
I  remarked  as  we  walked  along. 

"  Confound  it,  no !  "  he  exclaimed 
with  some  heat.  "I'm  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  them,  the  philologists 
especially,  are  dead-set  against  it. 
Old  Burginson,  the  President  of  the 
English  Volapuk  Society,  you  know, 
declares  that  the  reign  of  dialect  and 
slang  will  lead  to  a  new  language 
that  will  beat  anything  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  He's  got  it  on  the  brain, 
and  writes  all  his  books  in  Anglo- 
Chinese." 

On   arriving  at   the  Law  Courts  I 
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was  struck,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with 
the  cheerful  tone  of  the  procedure  in 
all  departments  ;  an  improvement,  I 
held,  upon  the  old  conditions,  though 
no  doubt  some  of  the  ancient  dignity 
had  departed.  We  sat  down  to  watch 
an  important  divorce  case,  and  here 
I  at  once  perceived  a  radical  change 
from  the  older  forensic  methods.  My 
friend  had  explained  that  the  pre- 
siding judge  favoured  what  he  sar- 
castically called  the  New  Learning. 

A  young  and  spruce-looking  barris- 
ter, in  full  gown  and  wig,  was  trying 
to  discredit  the  evidence  of  the 
petitioner's  chief  witness,  a  rather 
pretty  servant-girl  who  had  sworn 
to  the  identity  of  a  gentleman  visit- 
ing at  her  mistress's  house, 

"Can't  yer  give  us  some  sort  'er 
description  of  'im?"  he  asked,  in  a 
wheedling  tone,  and  with  a  strong 
Cockney  accent,  perhaps  put  on  for 
the  occasion.  "Wot  was  'e  loike, 
eh?  Tall  or  short?" 

"  Tall,"  answered  the  girl  giggling. 

"  And  wot  did  'e  'ave  on, — leggin's, 
'untin'-coat,  and  ridin'  gloves  ?  Come 
now,  my  de-ah,  don't  pretend  yer 
bashful ! "  and  he  chucked  her  under 
the  chin. 

"  Yes,  Je  did,"  replied  the  servant, 
giggling  again. 

Here,  however,  the  petitioner's  lead- 
ing counsel,  an  elderly  barrister  in 
silk,  rose  to  his  feet  indignantly.  "  My 
lord,"  he  exclaimed  with  excitement, 
"I  protest  against  this  flippant  tone 
and  behaviour  on  the  part  of  counsel 
for  the  defence.  I  submit  to  your 
lordship  that  his  language  and  actions 
are  calculated  to  undermine  the  morals 
and  hence  the  credibility  of  our  wit- 
ness, and  thus  to  frustrate  the  ends  of 
justice." 

"  Hoot,  mon  ! "  said  the  judge,  a 
genial-looking  Anglo-Saxon  with  his 
wig  a  little  on  one  side,  who  seemed 
to  have  got  up  Scotch  for  his  own 
amusement.  "  Gin  the  disteenguished 


coonsel  canna  extract  his  eenforma- 
tion  wi'oot  adopting  the  vernacular 
and  chappin'  the  lassie's  chin,  he's  at 
leeberty  to  do  so.  And  dinna  fash 
yersel  aboot  the  eends  o'  joostis, — 
that's  my  affair  a'thegither." 

Thus  upheld  by  authority,  the 
astute  cross-examiner,  after  gaining 
from  the  witness  a  minute  description 
of  the  alleged  visitor,  even  to  the 
colour  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  her  admission  that  it  was 
always  too  dark  in  the  passage  for  her 
to  see  anything. 

"  There,  m'  lud  ! "  he  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  "  I've  made  it  plain  that  the 
mysterious  visitor,  instead  of  being 
Sir  William,  as  the  petitioner's  counsel 
suggest,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
girl's  own  followers.  So  the  whole 
case  comes  a  complete  cropper,  and 
I'm  sure  your  ludship  will  instruct 
the  jury  to  allow  us  costs." 

In  another  court  where  dialectics 
were  favoured,  a  particularly  odious 
case  of  murder  was  being  tried,  and 
we  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
judge  pronounce  sentence  on  the 
offender,  a  sinister-looking  Oriental. 
His  lordship,  perhaps  for  this  occasion 
only,  employed  a  well-known  idiom  of 
the  East. 

"  You  droppee  down  so,  allee-same," 
he  explained,  suspending  an  imaginary 
cord  from  his  finger  and  thumb — 
"five  footee,  pop !  Then,  never 
choppee  off  Inglisman's  head  for  his 
money  again  no  more." 

His  victim,  I  observed,  grinned 
genially,  no  doubt  with  pleasure  at 
hearing  his  sentence  communicated  to 
him  in  a  familiar  tongue. 

In  a  few  other  courts  where  the 
old  order  prevailed  the  modern  inno- 
vators were  treated  with  scant  courtesy 
by  the  judges,  though  not  without 
indignant  protests  on  their  part.  I 
could  see,  however,  that  dialect  was 
in  the  air,  and  not  to  be  extinguished 
without  difficulty.  Our  further  re- 
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searches  led  us  to  the  business  dis- 
tricts, to  sundry  large  offices,  among 
them  the  great  banking  institution  in 
Threadneedle  Street.  Even  in  that 
grave  national  depository  the  clerks 
and  cashiers  seemed  infected,  and 
joked  together  in  various  lingual 
exotics  once  only  to  be  found  in 
novels  by  Distinguished  Hands.  In 
the  restaurants  and  cafes,  also,  the 
habit  seemed  to  have  made  consider- 
able progress,  to  their  no  small  en- 
livenment.  Taken  altogether,  the 
results  of  our  morning  round  struck 
me  as  more  diverting  than  alarming, 
and  so  I  told  my  friendly  guide,  to 
his  infinite  disgust. 

"  It's  undermining  the  whole  social 
fabric,  insidiously  but  surely,"  he 
groaned.  "Wait  till  you've  seen 
more, — the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  theatres,  the  clubs,  the  churches, 
and  the  swell  routs  at  the  West  End." 

I  was  certainly  impressed  that 
evening,  though  at  the  same  time 
amused,  by  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament as  affected  by  the  prevailing 
craze.  Even  in  the  Lords  there  were 
lively  young  peers  who  were  jocular 
in  strange  forms  of  speech.  "If  the 
Hon'ble  Lordship,  who  has  just  titil- 
lated our  total  midriff  with  his 
Demosthenes  eloquence  and  gab," 
remarked  a  fair-haired  young  patri- 
cian who  had  been  a  Double-First 
at  Oxford,  "  will  only  keep  his 
ratiocinative  faculties  to  the  point, 
and  his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  he 
will  not  be  the  'forgetful  beggar,' 
as  Poet  Kipling  says ;  and  the  cause 
of  education  will  go  forward  with 
enhanced  lubricity  and  long  jumps." 
Another  noble  member  announced,  in 
the  language  of  THE  BIGELOW  PAPERS, 
that  he  "stood  on  the  Constitution, 
by  thunder ! "  and  wouldn't  support 
the  Bill  under  any  circumstances. 
Passing  to  the  more  democratic 
assembly  my  opportunities  for  study- 
ing English  as  she  is,  or  was  then 


spoke,  were  even  better.     Always  a 
somewhat    polyglot    body,   it    seemed 
to  have  grown  a  Babel.     I  was  told 
that  the  Speaker  (whose  polished  and 
courtly  manner  was  unchanged  amid 
his    noisier    surroundings)    had    been 
compelled  to  read  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  dialect,  and  made  it  a  point 
to  keep  several  glossaries  by  his  side. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  chaos  of  brogues ;  I  counted 
a  round   dozen,   all   well-defined   and 
separate,  like  the  smells  of  a  famous 
German  city.     The  excitement,  I  dis- 
covered,  was   due  to   that    perennial 
irritant,  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's 
Bill  (or  whatever  its  name  may  be  in 
Hansard),   which  had   completed  one 
of  its  customary  cycles  and  come  up 
again    for    discussion.       That    party 
feeling   ran    high   need  not  be  said ; 
and    as    of    old    the    wilder    radical 
elements   were    the    measure's    chief 
supporters.     "  Now  is  the  time,"  cried 
one     ebullient     (and     newly-elected) 
member,    "to    throw   off  foriver    the 
tyranny  of  the   Saxon  over-lord  and 
absentee,  and  rescue  the  widows  and 
orphans  from  the  heel  of  the  opprissor ;" 
but  he  was  sharply  checked  by  a  col- 
league, who  pointed  out  that  the  Bill 
was   framed   in  the  widowers'  rather 
than  the  widows'  interests.     Another 
supporter  asserted  the  futility  of  their 
efforts  in  a  well-known  sub-species  of 
English.     What  was  the  use  of  their 
passing  the  Bill,  he  asked  :  "  Bimeby 
comes   along  ol'   Brer  Bishop   an'   ol' 
Brers  Duke  and  Marquess,  in  Upper 
Hen- Roost,  an'  stomp  dey  ol'  foots  on 
it  befo'  it  done  get  time  to  be  Law,"  a 
sally  received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
and  some  hisses  by  the  legislative  host. 
Yet    another    member,    perhaps    by 
reason  of   his   nationality,    addressed 
them    in   Anglo-Teutonic.     "If   dose 
erodic    zister-in-law   lofers,"    he    said, 
"  would  only  zubbort  a  Pill  for  zuch 
marriages  in  ze  life-dime  off  all  bardies, 
as   among   our   goot   old    vriends   ze 
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Hebrew  Badriarchs,  ze  Durks,  and 
ze  Mormons,  it  would  safe  dese 
violend  beriodical  gommotions ; "  but 
his  arguments  were  cut  short  by  a 
commotion  of  a  physical  kind  which 
immediately  demanded  the  presence 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  and  a  large 
body  of  police. 

In  the  chief  theatres  we  found 
popular  opinion  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dialect,  and  novelties  of  jargon 
that  were  greeted  with  cheers  in  one 
house  hissed  in  another.  The  same 
divergencies  of  view  of  course  existed 
in  the  clubs ;  the  more  academic,  as 
might  be  expected,  favoured  the  older 
use,  but  the  militant  ones,  including 
of  course  those  of  the  two  popular 
Services,  warmly  espoused  the  less 
rigid  forms  of  diction.  The  effect  of 
the  new  movement  on  public  worship 
I  could  hardly  be  expected  to  judge 
of  until  Sunday ;  one  night,  however, 
we  heard  a  congregation  of  an  un- 
trammelled religious  body  singing  the 
refrain  of  a  negro  melody  from  the 
American  South, 

Get  on  board,  po'  sinner, 
Deys  room  fo'  many  a  mo' ! 

with  an  energy  as  new  to  me  as  it 
was  surprising.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  I  looked  forward  with  interest 
to  meeting  those  upper  ranks  of 
society  whose  attitude  towards  new 
movements  is  by  some  imagined  to 
be  necessary  to  their  success.  At 
the  few  West  End  houses,  however, 
which  we  visited  on  the  second  day 
(one  proving  insufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose), the  changes  were  less  marked 
than  in  the  more  popular  gatherings. 
Slang,  as  my  friend  had  formerly 
reminded  me,  always  came  natural  to 
these  chartered  barbarians ;  and  the 
only  difference  now  was  that  they 
used  dialect,  which  may  be  called  its 
first  cousin,  rather  more  copiously. 
Everything  by  turns  they  are  nothing 


long,  and  I  observed  that  a  piquant 
form  of  Japo-Americanese  was  just 
then  current  with  the  younger  gene- 
ration. 

At  the  end  of  our  survey,  as  he 
called  it,  my  friend  again  urged  the 
claims  of  his  society,  the  Anti- Dialect 
League.  We  were  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  his  elegant  and  exclusive 
club. 

"  You  have  now  seen  for  yourself 
some  of  the  ravages  of  the  new  folly," 
he  said  earnestly,  "  of  this  unlicensed 
gibberish  to  which  those  in  authority 
weakly  lend  their  support.  You 
have  witnessed  its  scandalous  results 
in  our  halls  of  public  procedure, 
especially  that  disgraceful  affair  in 
the  House." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Basil,"  I  assented, 
somewhat  irritably ;  "  it's  all  very 
shocking,  but  at  the  same  time  it's 
rather  amusing,  and —  " 

"  But,"  he  cried,  aghast  at  my 
continued  indifference,  "  think  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  our  priceless  inheritance  of  un- 
defiled  English !  What  chance  has 
real  genius  with  these  low  jargons 
foisted  upon  us  by  irresponsible 
novelists,  who  as  a  fact  mostly  spin 
them  out  of  their  own  brains  and 
palm  them  off  as  studies  in  the  speech 
of  the  people — genius,  I  say,  which 
seeks  the  most  refined  and  subtle 
medium  for  its  true  expression  1 " 

Then  I  seemed  to  perceive  the  real 
cause  of  all  this  woe.  His  own  de- 
licate productions,  consisting  mainly 
of  detached  moral  aphorisms,  such 
as  "  Virtue  is  the  least  picturesque 
of  our  vices,"  "  We  are  sincere 
from  the  mere  ennui  of  deceit,"  and 
"  Benevolence  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
spiteful"  (to  give  the  few  examples 
I  can  recall),  stood  no  chance  against 
the  modern  popular  flood.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  my  own 
interests  might  clash  with  his.  I 
ought  to  mention  that,  throughout 
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my  long  sub-arctic  sojourn,  I  had 
been  gathering  materials  for  a  psy- 
chological epic  dealing  with  primitive 
passion  and  action  (having  made 
special  studies  of  the  local  Indians, 
half-breeds,  squaws,  and  papooses, 
with  that  end  in  view),  and  one 
reason  for  my  return  had  been  a 
desire  to  see  whether  the  new  lan- 
guage, Professor  Burginson's  vaunted 
Volapuk,  would  do  for  its  composi- 
tion; so  I  could  hardly  join  the 
opposition  League  without  further 
thought. 

"I  must  consider  the  matter,"  I 
said,  perhaps  not  quite  ingenuously, 
for  I  meant  to  consult  the  Professor 
himself.  Also  I  wanted  to  have 
another  talk  with  Maud  Chevasse. 

The  founder  of  the  English  Volapuk 
Society,  for  as  such  he  is  now  best 
known,  received  me  literally  with 
open  arms.  He  is  a  man  of  leonine 
presence,  and  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  late  Victor  Hugo. 

"  It  'as  come,  ma  fren' !  "  he  cried 
rapturously,  as  I  struggled  from  his 
embrace.  "  I  told  ye  ten  years  agone 
that  it  would  be  upon  us,  an'  now  me 
prophecy  'as  matherialised  in  fact." 
He  had,  I  observed,  put  his  principles 
into  practice,  and  spoke  half-a-dozen 
dialects  in  the  same  breath.  To  be 
sure  it  might  have  been  intended  for 
a  joke ;  my  friend's  jokes  were  always 
on  the  serious  side. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Professor,"  I 
answered  with  a  laugh,  as  I  pulled 
down  my  necktie ;  "  it's  here  with  a 
vengeance." 

"  No  longer,"  he  went  on,  with  the 
old  familiar  sweep  of  his  right  hand, 
which  this  time  brought  down  a  pen- 
rack,  "  no  longer  will  the  creative 
genius  of  the  Race  feel  itself  cramped 
by  an  outworn  diction.  Gadzooks, 
no  !  I  guess  this  'ere  new  English 
Volapuk  will  afford  an  unmatched 
medium  for  any  number  of  future 
Chaucers,  Spensers,  and  Shakespeare- 


Bacons.  Yes,  Brer  Jolliffe  [my  name, 
if  I  have  not  given  it  before],  w'en 
dis  yer  hash  o'  dialect  done  get  hisself 
mixed  up,  'e's  gwine  ter  constitute 
the  richest  means  of  verbal  expression 
ever  known  to  man.  How  that  will 
be  nize,  doan  you  thing  ? "  he  added, 
shooting  off  into  Anglo- Japanese. 

"  Then  the  present  Babel, — pardon 
me,  dear  Professor,  this  opulent  mass 
of  speech- elements,"  I  said,  "is  not 
really  the  new  language,  but  merely 
represents  the  ingredients,  so  to 
speak  ? " 

"  Ingrejents  is  good,"  he  chuckled, 
I  thought  a  little  fatuously.  "  Yes, 
that's  it;  it's  only  the  protoplasm, 
the  basis  of  the  mixture,  and  it  won't 
be  real  Volapuk  until  it's  had  time 
to  crystallise." 

"  And  that  may  be  long  ?  "  I  ven- 
tured cautiously.  It  was  clear  that, 
if  it  took  for  ever  to  get  into  prac- 
tical shape,  it  would  hardly  suit  my 
purpose,  human  life  being  at  best  a 
span. 

The  Professor  rose  and  paced  the 
room  with  majestic  strides.  "Time 
is  merely  a  relative  measure,"  he  said 
gravely,  lapsing  into  the  English  of 
his  earlier  days,  "  and  in  a  vast  move- 
ment like  this  need  not  be  considered. 
What  are  five  hundred  years,  even  a 
thousand,  when  the  intellectual  future 
of  the  planet  is  at  stake  1  No  :  our 
duty  is  to  lay  the  foundation,  as  our 
story-tellers  are  helping  us,  royally 
helping  us,  to  do.  Unwittingly, 
perhaps  not  always  from  disinterested 
motives  (motives  are  usually  mixed), 
such  writers  as  [here  he  named  half- 
a-dozen  leading  novelists  of  that 
day],  who  have  brought  the  language 
of  the  slums  and  the  Antipodes  into 
our  very  drawing-rooms,  have  done 
the  Cause  more  good  than  all  the 
philologists  living.  You'll  help  us,  of 
course,  with  your  studies  among  the 
red-skins ;  everything  counts.  And 
you'll  join  the  Society, — only  five 
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guineas  1 "  and  he  pushed  a  blank 
form  and  an  inkstand  towards  me. 

"  I  must  think  it  over,"  I  said, 
feeling  like  a  double-faced  impostor. 
Then  I  went  to  see  Maud. 

She  had  just  finished  her  butter- 
making  lesson  (the  class  included  a 
duchess,  a  baroness,  and  the  daughter 
of  an  American  millionaire),  and 
came  out  to  meet  me  with  shining 
eyes, — they  are  fine  eyes,  of  a  softly- 
shadowed  blue,  like  the  sea  in  some 
of  its  more  dreamy  moods.  I  told 
her  all  about  my  Iliad  of  the  ice- 
bound North,  and  the  painful  dilemma 
I  was  in,  for  both  the  Professor  and 
Basil  were  my  old  friends.  She  was 
thoughtful  for  a  moment ;  then, 

"  Dear  Peveril,"  said  she,  "  don't 
join  either  Society ;  they're  both,  I 
think,  rather  silly.  And  why  not 


write  your  epic  in  English  ?  People 
are  getting  bored  with  dialect ;  it 
takes  such  a  time  to  understand  and 
gives  them  the  headache.  But  I  do 
not  really  believe  the  language  mat- 
ters ;  people  want  new  thoughts  and 
feelings;  they  want  to  have  new 
things  happen,  or  else  the  old  things 
happen  in  a  new  way.  And  I  be- 
lieve they  would  like  to  be  made 
happy.  I  wish  authors  knew  more 
about  life,  and  love,  and  sunshine, 
and  flowers,  and  little  children,  and 
the  art  of  absurd  and  entire  joyful- 
ness.  Then  again,  do  please  write  it 
in  prose, — I  believe  there  are  prose 
epics — or  nobody  in  the  world  will 
ever  read  it." 

And  I  wisely  did  so. 

PEVERIL  JOLLIFPE. 
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THE  new  edition  of  MRS.  CAUDLE'S 
CURTAIN    LECTURES,   which   has   just 
been  published  by  way  of  celebrating 
the    centenary  of   its    author's   birth, 
invites  us  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
life  and  work  of  a  man  who  among 
his  contemporaries  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion which   posterity  does   not   seem 
to  have    endorsed.     If   an    enquiring 
stranger  in  London,  at  any  time  be- 
tween  1827   and   1857,  should    have 
happened    to   ask  who  was    then    re- 
puted   to    be    the    wittiest    man    in 
England,  nine  out  of  every  ten  who 
pretended  to  any  familiarity  with  the 
literary    society    of     the     metropolis 
would    have    pointed    out    a    dapper 
little    fellow,  standing    scarcely  more 
than  five  feet  high,  whose  short,  but 
by  no  means  thin  or  fragile-looking, 
body  was  surmounted  by  a  big  head, 
a    face    furnished   with   a   prominent 
aquiline  nose,  a  pair  of  quick-glancing 
blue  eyes  overhung  by  bushy  eyebrows, 
and  a  mass   of  long  hair  flung  care- 
lessly back  from  a  smooth,  high  fore- 
head,    which     altogether    gave     him 
something   of    a   leonine   appearance. 
If   our  enquiring  stranger  had  gone 
on    to     ask    what    were     the    most 
characteristic    performances    of    this 
lion  headed    little    man,   it  would    at 
once     have     become    apparent     that 
Douglas    Jerrold's    fame    as    a    con- 
vivial wit  had  already  threatened  to 
eclipse    his    reputation    as    a    writer. 
His  sharp  sayings,  carelessly  flung  at 
high  and  low  (says  his  son),  so  circu- 
lated about   London  that   "hundreds 
of  men  who  had  never  read  a  line  he 
had  written    knew  his  name  as  con- 
nected with  some  flash  of  wit,  some 
happy  epithet,  some  biting  jest."     His 


power  of  repartee  was  extraordinarily 
spontaneous.  But  the  abundant  wit 
was  too  often  of  a  somewhat  acrid 
flavour ;  and  as,  of  course,  it  was 
always  the  biting  jest  which  was  best 
remembered  and  travelled  farthest,  the 
wittiest  man  in  London  was  currently 
reported  to  be  also  something  of  a 
brute.  His  friend  Charles  Mackay 
said  that,  "when  his  jest  came  to 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  it  had  to  ex- 
plode, though  the  heavens  should 
crack,  or  his  best  friend  take  it 
amiss."  And  it  is  something  of  a 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  certain 
other  sterling  qualities  which  his 
friends  were  forced  to  recognise  in 
Jerrold's  character,  that  they  did  not 
more  often  take  amiss  the  pointed 
shafts  which  he  was  perpetually  aim- 
ing at  all  around  him. 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  indeed,  tells 
us  that  he  had  a  way  of  looking  at 
you,  when  he  dealt  a  repartee,  which 
so  plainly  showed  his  own   sense    of 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  so  evidently 
called  for  a  similar   appreciation    on 
the  part  of  the  victim,  that  the  joke 
was  deprived  of  all  personality  or  ill- 
nature.     His   reported    jests   do   not 
altogether  give  that  impression.     "  We 
row  in  the  same  boat,  you  know,"  said 
a  certain  humorous  writer  pleasantly 
to    him,     by    way    of    enlisting    his 
sympathy   in    some    literary   project. 
"Yes,"  was   the    prompt  and   uncon- 
ciliatory  reply,  "  we  row  in  the  same 
boat, — but  with  very  different  skulls  !  " 
Another   acquaintance    (according    to 
one    version    of    the    story,    it    was 
Thackeray),   walked   up    to    him    one 
day    at   the    club    and    said,    "  Why, 
Jerrold,  I  am  told  you  said was 
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the  worst  book  I  ever  wrote."  "  I 
said  no  such  thing,"  was  the  instant 
retort ;  "I  said  it  was  the  worst  book 
anybody  ever  wrote."  How  Thackeray 
(if  Thackeray  it  was)  took  the  fun 
of  this  is  not  on  record ;  but  we 
happen  to  know  that  another  friend 
was  mortally  aggrieved  by  a  similar 
kind  of  witticism.  John  Abraham 
Heraud,  author  of  certain  philoso- 
phical works,  and  of  two  ambitious 
poems,  entitled  THE  DESCENT  INTO 
HELL  and  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE 
FLOOD,  wished  to  get  Jerrold,  who 
was  then  on  the  staff  of  THE  ATHEN- 
AEUM, to  give  him  a  favourable 
notice.  One  day,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  meet,  Heraud  tentatively 
said,  "  Jerrold,  have  you  seen  my 
DESCENT  INTO  HELL"?  "No,"  came 
the  somewhat  obvious  answer,  "but 
I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  ! "  John 
Forster,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Dickens,  was  also  a  life-long  friend 
of  Jerrold's ;  but  we  imagine  his 
friendship  with  the  latter  must  have 
been  frequently  strained  almost  to 
snapping-point.  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  in 
his  REMINISCENCES,  gives  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  Jerrold 
was  in  the  habit  of  baiting  Forster. 
During  the  preparations  for  the  per- 
formance of  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS 
HUMOUR  by  the  amateur  company  of 
which  both  Jerrold  and  Forster  were 
members,  the  former  picked  up  a 
scene-painter's  pencil  (a  thick,  wooden 
thing,  worn  down  by  repeated  cut- 
ting), and,  looking  at  this  in  his  arch 
way,  exclaimed,  "  Hallo,  here  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  John  Forster, 
short,  thick,  and  full  of  lead  !  "  For- 
ster became  crimson  with  rage,  and 
jerked  out  at  Douglas, — "Mr.  Jer- 
rold, sir,  a  joke  is  a  joke,  but  this  is 
really  going  too  far."  The  joker,  how- 
ever, was  quite  capable  of  going  much 
farther.  When  some  friends  were 
talking  of  Forster,  and  one  of  them 
suggested  that  he  was  to  Dickens 


what  Boswell  was  to  Johnson,  Jer- 
rold agreed  ;  "  But  with  this  differ- 
ence," said  he,  "  that  he  does  not  do 
the  Boz  well."  This  was  not  neces- 
sarily unfriendly.  But  when,  some 
time  after,  he  went  up  to  the  modern 
Boswell  at  his  club,  and  said,  "  Well, 
Forster,  they  tell  me  Dickens  pays 
the  dog- tax  for  you,"  it  must  be 
admitted  that  none  but  the  most 
good-natured  of  friends  would  ever 
have  forgiven  the  insult.  And  Jer- 
rold must  have  been  perfectly  con- 
scious that  some  of  his  sharp  sayings 
had  given  dire  and  lasting  offence, 
even  when  he  had  only  intended  a 
little  harmless  pleasantry ;  for,  on 
his  death-bed,  referring  to  his  asso- 
ciates on  PUNCH,  he  said,  "Tell  the 
boys  that  if  I've  ever  wounded  any  of 
them,  I've  always  loved  them."  Those 
to  whom  Jerrold  is  only  known  by 
his  reputation  as  a  wit,  may  possibly 
think,  after  the  specimens  here  quoted, 
that  such  a  reputation  may  be  cheaply 
gained  by  unlimited  insolence  and  a 
total  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
other  people.  But  a  glance  over 
some  of  the  other  specimens  of  his 
wit  to  be  found  in  the  eight  volumes 
of  his  collected  works,  and  a  perusal 
of  the  biography  written  by  his  eldest 
son,  will  tend  to  produce  a  very 
different  impression  of  the  man. 

Douglas  Jerrold  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  January  3rd,  1803.  His 
parents  were  strolling  players;  the 
mother  being  a  young,  energetic, 
capable  woman,  and  the  father  a  good 
and  amiable,  but  weak  and  unpractical 
man,  who  was  older  than  his  own 
mother-in-law.  In  1807  Mr.  Jerrold 
and  his  family  moved  to  Sheerness, 
where  he  had  taken  the  lease  of  a 
small  theatre,  and  where,  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  he  lived  in  com- 
parative prosperity  on  the  fruits  of 
the  nautical  dramas  which  his  little 
stage  presented  for  the  delectation  of 
the  blue-jackets,  who  at  that  time 
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were  always  to  be  found  at  Sheerness 
in  crowds.  With  such  surroundings 
as  these,  the  boy  not  unnaturally 
wanted  to  be  a  sailor ;  and  at  the 
absurdly  early  age  of  eleven  he  was 
duly  rigged  out  as  a  middy,  and 
placed  on  board  the  guard-ship 
NAMUR,  then  stationed  at  the  Nore. 
But  he  saw  little  service,  and  what  he 
did  see  he  did  not  like.  In  April 
1815  he  was  transferred  to  the  gun- 
boat ERNEST,  which  was  commissioned 
to  convey  transports  to  Ostend,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Later  in  the  year,  the  ERNEST  brought 
home  a  cargo  of  wounded  men  from 
the  fight ;  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
the  ship's  company  was  paid  off, 
and  Midshipman  Jerrold  quitted  the 
service  for  ever.  His  short  experi- 
ence of  it,  however,  left  two  im- 
pressions on  his  mind  which  were 
ineffaceable.  He  saw  the  British 
sailor  flogged  with  cat-o-nine-tails, — 
a  sight  which  he  declared  made  him 
sick  whenever  it  was  recalled  to  his 
memory;  and  the  ERNEST'S  ghastly 
cargo  of  wounded  soldiers,  with  their 
raw  stumps  and  festering  wounds, 
disgusted  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  the  very  idea  of  war. 
The  peace,  however,  spelt  ruin  to  the 
little  theatre  at  Sheerness ;  and  in 
1816  the  Jerrolds  moved  back  to 
London,  and  settled  themselves  in 
Broad  Court,  Bow  Street.  The  father 
and  mother  got  an  occasional  engage- 
ment on  the  boards  of  the  London 
theatres,  and  the  boy  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer. 

In  after  life  he  would  tell  his  young 
friends  for  their  encouragement  that, 
as  a  friendless  boy  in  London,  he  had 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  pavement  and 
vowed  that  he  would  become  some- 
body. He  used  to  rise  with  the  first 
peep  of  day  to  study  his  Latin  and 
French  grammars  before  going  to 
work.  Shakespeare  was  read  through 


and  through  during  the  winter  even- 
ings; and  by  judicious  pinching  his 
scanty  wages  enabled  him  now  and 
again  to  get  from  the  circulating 
library  a  coveted  volume  of  Walter 
Scott.  In  talking  with  the  youthful 
literary  aspirants  whom  he  liked  to 
gather  round  him  after  he  had  become 
a  well-known  author,  he  would  often 
refer  to  these  early  struggles.  No 
man,  he  would  tell  them,  ever 
achieved  greatness  who  had  not,  for 
some  years  of  his  young  life,  risen  at 
six  o'clock  every  morning.  And  the 
youth  of  the  day  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,  read  either  the  Bible  or 
Shakespeare  thoroughly  enough.  In 
his  early  days,  he  boasted,  nobody  had 
ever  quoted  a  line  of  Shakespeare  to 
which  he  could  not  instantly  add  the 
next  line.  "Plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  my  boys,  that's  the  maxim," 
was  his  constant  advice.  And  the 
spirit  to  carry  a  young  fellow  success- 
fully through  life  was  that  which 
Henry  Brougham  showed  when, 
mounting  the  Edinburgh  coach  for 
his  first  journey  to  London,  he 
exclaimed, — "  Here  goes  for  Lord 
Chancellor ! " 

In  1819,  when  Jerrold  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  working  as  a 
compositor  for  the  printer  of  THE 
SUNDAY  MONITOR.  Having  been  to 
see  DER  FREISCHUTZ  one  evening,  he 
wrote  a  criticism  of  the  performance, 
and  dropped  it  into  his  employer's 
letter-box.  Next  morning  he  was 
delighted  to  receive,  not  .  only  his 
own  manuscript  to  set  up,  but  also 
an  editorial  note,  addressed  to  the 
anonymous  correspondent,  requesting 
further  contributions.  He  very  soon 
received  the  appointment,  such  as  it 
was,  of  dramatic  critic  to  the  paper; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  busied  him- 
self in  writing  verses  and  other  trifles 
for  several  of  the  magazines.  In 
1821  his  first  play  was  acted  at 
Sadler's  Wells  theatre.  It  had  beea 
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written  three  years  previously,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year ; 
and  for  the  first  production  of  a  mere 
lad,  it  had  a  highly  curious  history. 
He  had  at  first  called  it  THE 
DUELLISTS;  but  before  its  represen- 
tation this  bald  title  was  changed 
to  MORE  FRIGHTENED  THAN  HURT. 
After  being  performed  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  adapter,  who  translated  it, 
and  secured  its  representation  in 
Paris.  Some  years  later  an  English 
adapter,  unaware  of  its  origin,  re- 
translated the  French  version  into 
English,  and  it  was  played  at  the 
Olympic,  in  London,  with  the  title 
of  FIGHTING  BY  PROXY. 

At  the  mature  age  of  twenty- 
one  Jerrold  married ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  feeling  that  the 
responsibilities  of  married  life  neces- 
sitated a  more  settled  income,  he 
engaged  with  Davidge  of  the  Coburg 
Theatre,  to  write  all  the  dramas, 
farces,  and  dramatic  squibs,  which 
that  penurious  manager  might  re- 
quire, in  consideration  of  a  small, 
fixed,  weekly  salary.  Four  years  he 
thus  served  Davidge,  who  proved  to 
be  a  hard  and  ruthless  taskmaster, 
until  in  1829,  after  a  furious  quarrel, 
manager  and  author  parted  in  anger. 
Fortunately  for  Jerrold,  he  had  just 
completed  a  nautical  drama  entitled 
BLACK  EYE'D  SUSAN,  OR  ALL  IN  THE 
DOWNS.  With  the  manuscript  of  this 
play  under  his  arm,  the  indignant 
little  author  went  straight  off  to 
Elliston,  of  the  Surrey  theatre,  and 
was  at  once  engaged  as  dramatic 
writer  to  that  establishment,  at  a 
salary  of  five  pounds  a  week.  BLACK 
EYE'D  SUSAN  proved  triumphantly  suc- 
cessful. It  ran  for  over  three  hundred 
nights  at  the  Surrey ;  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  Coven t  Garden  ;  actors  and 
managers,  all  over  the  country,  reaped 
a  golden  harvest  from  it  ;  it  es- 
tablished Jerrold's  reputation  as  a 
No.  521. — VOL.  LXXXVII. 


dramatist ;  and  it  brought  him  in 
hard  cash  the  sum  of  —  seventy 
pounds ! 

This  success  naturally  acted  as  a 
spur  to  Jerrold's  energies,  and  the 
play-writing  went  merrily  on.  In 
1830  he  was  successful  again  with 
THE  DEVIL'S  DUCAT  at  the  Adelphi ; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  gratified 
by  the  reception  of  one  of  his  pieces 
at  Drury  Lane.  In  1832  appeared 
THE  RENT  DAY,  a  play  suggested  by, 
and  the  scenery  taken  from,  Sir  David 
Wilkie's  two  great  pictures ;  and  the 
author  learned  that  when  Wilkie  went 
to  see  the  performance  at  Drury  Lane, 
he  cried  over  it  like  a  baby.  These 
successes  were  rapidly  followed  up  by 
several  plays  produced  during  1833 
and  1834  at  Coven  t  Garden  and  the 
Haymarket.  In  1835,  besides  writ- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  stories, 
essays,  and  sketches  for  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  he  produced  four  plays 
for  the  principal  London  theatres, 
only  one  of  which  turned  out  a 
failure.  In  1836  he  was  tempted 
into  a  theatrical  venture  of  his  own. 
But  the  Strand  Theatre,  as  managed 
by  him  and  his  brother-in-law,  W.  J. 
Hammond,  turned  out  a  bad  specula- 
tion ;  and  Jerrold  for  some  years  for- 
sook the  drama,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tions to  other  matters.  During  1837 
and  1838  he  contributed  a  number 
of  short  stories  and  sketches  to  THE 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  manv  of 
which  were  subsequently  included  in 
the  three  volumes  entitled  MEN  OP 
CHARACTER,  which,  with  illustrations 
by  Thackeray,  were  published  in  1838. 
In  1840  he  edited  HEADS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  to  which  he  was  also  a 
voluminous  contributor,  and  in  1841 
PUNCH  came  into  being,  to  which  he 
contributed  regularly  and  copiously, 
from  its  second  number  to  the  week 
of  his  death.  In  1842  he  pleased  the 
theatre-goers  with  BUBBLES  OF  THE 
DAY  at  the  Haymarket;  and  in  1845, 
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he  still  better  pleased  them  with  TIME 
WORKS  WONDERS,  a  play  which  drew 
full  houses  for  ninety  nights.  Several 
plays  followed,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  failure  of  A  HEART  OF  GOLD 
in  1854  that  he  ceased  to  write  for 
the  stage  altogether.  In  the  mean- 
time his  unflagging  energy  had  been  • 
devoted  to  a  number  of  other  literary 
matters.  In  1843  THE  ILLUMINATED 
MAGAZINE  was  founded  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Ingram,  of  THE  ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON  NEWS,  under  Jerrold's  editor- 
ship ;  and  to  this  he  contributed, 
month  by  month,  the  book  upon 
which  he  always  most  prided  him- 
self, THE  CHRONICLES  OP  CLOVER- 
NOOK.  The  magazine,  however,  was 
but  a  short-lived  affair,  and  in  two 
years  the  editor  was  free  to  venture 
on  one  of  his  own,  called  DOUGLAS 
JERROLD'S  SHILLING  MAGAZINE,  for 
which  he  wrote  ST.  GILES'S  AND  ST. 
JAMES'S,  a  characteristic  story,  no  less 
characteristically  illustrated  by  John 
Leech.  In  the  summer  of  1846 
appeared  the  first  number  of  DOUGLAS 
JERROLD'S  WEEKLY  NFWSPAPER,  a 
Radical  Sunday  journal,  which  at 
first  bid  fair  to  become  a  good  pro- 
perty ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  both 
magazine  and  newspaper  belied  their 
promise,  and  were  allowed  to  die. 
These  were  Jerrold's  last  literary 
ventures  on  his  own  account.  In 
1852  he  became  editor  of  LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  at  a  salary  of 
,£1,000  a  year.  Under  his  conduct, 
the  paper  rose  in  circulation  by 
thousands  ;  and  he  continued  to  edit 
it  up  to  the  last  week  of  his  life. 
He  died  June  8th,  1857,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four. 

As  a  record  of  strenuous  and 
incessant  literary  production,  with 
scarce  a  break  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years,  the  foregoing  record  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  In  fact,  it  was  too 
strenuous,  too  incessant,  and,  more- 
over, it  began  too  prematurely  for  the 


work  to  be  all  on  his  highest  possible 
level.  He  once  said  to  an  ardent 
young  literary  enthusiast,  who  was 
burning  to  see  himself  in  print :  "  Be 
advised  by  me,  young  man ;  don't 
take  down  the  shutters  before  there 
is  something  in  the  shop  to  sell." 
But  he  did  not  reck  his  own  rede. 
He  was  only  nineteen  when  he  began 
definitely  to  write  for  his  living  ;  and 
from  that  date  to  the  end  of  his 
career  the  ink  continued  to  flow  cease- 
lessly from  his  pen.  His  mind  was 
never  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time, 
or  given  any  opportunity  for  that 
quiet  brooding  which  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  production  of  the 
higher  kinds  of  art.  Hence  it  is 
that,  neither  in  his  dramas  nor  in  his 
stories,  do  we  find  any  rounded  and 
complete  character.  His  dramatis 
personce  are  seldom  even  portraits  of 
individual  oddities  :  they  are  merely 
the  author's  puppets ;  and  although 
he  pulls  the  strings  cleverly  enough, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeps  up  a  per- 
petual fusillade  of  brilliant  remarks, 
it  is  too  obvious  that  the  actors  are 
only  so  many  marionettes. 

The  vehicle  which  best  suited  Jer- 
rold's peculiar  faculty  was  PUNCH. 
The  cap  and  bells  of  the  jester  fitted 
his  talents  to  a  nicety ;  none  the  less 
that,  as  with  many  of  the  professional 
jesters  of  old  time,  a  good  deal  of  his 
fooling  was  meant  in  deadly  earnest. 
He  was  essentially  a  moralist  and 
satirist,  and  every  one  of  his 
stories  is  as  obviously  contrived  to 
point  a  moral  as  are  the  fables  of 
-^Esop.  Of  course  he  was  a  party 
man,  and  he  had  the  good  sense 
never  to  pretend  to  be  anything  else. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  popu- 
lar education,  of  prison  reform,  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment ;  and 
he  was  the  declared  enemy,  among 
other  things,  of  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions, of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  of 
our  military  system.  Controversy 
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on  subjects  of  this  kind  is  in  its  very 
nature  ephemeral,  and  the  light  shafts 
of  ridicule  which  Jerrold  shot  week 
by  week  in  the  columns  of  PUNCH,  at 
whatever  he  thought  to  be  a  sham  or 
an  injustice,  effective  as  they  may 
have  been  for  party  purposes  at  the 
time,  are  scarcely  more  worthy  of 
permanent  preservation  than  the  lead- 
ing articles  in  his  newspaper.  His 
wit  had,  and  was  always  meant  to 
have,  a  sting  in  it ;  but  it  is  only  those 
who  happen  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
author's  social  and  political  opinions 
who  will  much  appreciate  the  keen 
thrust  of  his  satire.  A  fair  specimen 
perhaps,  is  his  advocacy  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  "in  order  that  they  may 
wholly  devote  themselves  to  the  House 
of  the  Lord  ";  and  another  is  the  ironi- 
cal manner  in  which  he  took  up  his 
parable  in  PUNCH  when  a  certain  pro- 
minent Doctor  of  Divinity  announced 
that  what  the  masses  of  this  country 
wanted  was  not  cheap  bread  and  free 
education,  but  to  be  made  each  and 
all  professing  Christians.  Jerrold, 
in  answer  to  this,  drew  a  picture  of 
what  he  conceived  would  happen  if, 
for  one  day,  everybody  in  London 
practised  pure  Christianity.  Of 
course,  he  began  with  the  bishops. 
The  Right  Reverend  fathers,  we  are 
told,  met  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and 
then : 

Discovering  that  locusts  and  wild 
honey — the  Baptist's  diet—- may  be 
purchased  for  something  less  than  ten 
thousand  a  year, — and  after  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  Testament,  failing  to 
discover  the  name  of  St.  Peter's  coach- 
maker,  or  of  St.  Paul's  footman,  his 
valet,  or  his  cook,  take  counsel  with  one 
another,  and  resolve  to  forego  at  least 
nine  tenths  of  their  yearly  incomings. 

The  snobbishness  of  some  news- 
paper paragraph  happens  to  raise  his 
bile,  and  he  asks  sarcastically  why 
decant  ladies  and  gentlemen  require 


to  be  praised  simply  for  not  going  on 
all  fours. 

A  Duke  runs  into  a  farmhouse  from  a 
pelting  shower ;  warming  his  toes  at  the 
hearth, — he — yes — he  "  talks  familiarly  " 
with  his  rural  host  1  At  this  the  his- 
torian flourishes  a  pen  in  a  convulsion  of 
delight.  Was  ever  such  condescension, 
such  startling  affability  ?  Of  course  it 
was  expected  that  the  distinguished 
visitor  would  command  the  baby  at  the 
breast  to  be  carefully  washed,  and 
straightway  served  up  to  him  in  cutlets. 

But  the  great,  ultra-virtuous,  and 
much  belauded  middle  class  is  not 
allowed  to  get  off  scot  free.  He  finds 
that  there  is  snobbishness  in  trade 
also :  "  Wholesales  don't  mix  with 
retails ;  raw  wool  doesn't  speak  to 
half -penny  ball  of  worsted ;  tallow 
in  the  cask  looks  down  upon  sixes  to 
the  pound;  and  pig-iron  turns  up 
its  nose  at  tenpenny  nails."  Char- 
acter, too,  he  finds  to  be  regarded  too 
much  in  the  light  of  a  valuable  com- 
mercial asset,  like  money  :  *'  When 
you've  a  good  deal,  you  may  risk 
some ;  for  if  you  lose  it,  folks  still  be- 
lieve you  have  plenty  to  spare."  This 
kind  of  thing  he  poured  out  unceas- 
ingly for  something  like  a  quarter  of 
a  century;  but  with  mere  comic 
writing,  and  buffoonery  for  its  own 
sake,  he  had  no  sympathy.  Even 
PUNCH  was  sometimes  too  flippant  for 
him,  and  we  find  him  writing  to 
Charles  Dickens  in  1846  to  express 
his  hope  that  the  world  will  soon  get 
tired  of  this  eternal  guffaw  at  all 
things,  which  was  at  that  time  (would 
that  it  were  not  now  !)  so  rampant. 

After  all,  life  has  something  serious  in 
it.  It  cannot  be  all  a  comic  history  of 
humanity.  Some  men  would,  I  believe, 
write  the  comic  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Think  of  a  Comic  History  of  England  ;  the 
drollery  of  Alfred ;  the  fun  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  the  Tower;  the  farce  of  his 
daughter  begging  his  dead  head,  and 
clasping  it  in  her  coffin  on  her  bosom. 
Surely  the  world  will  be  sick  of  this 
blasphemy. 

c  c  2 
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Notwithstanding  the  touch  of 
bitterness  which  is  apparent  in  many 
of  Jerrold's  writings, — a  bitterness 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  poverty,  hard- 
ship, and  squalid  surroundings  of 
his  early  days,  it  was  a  faulty  criti- 
cism which  judged  the  author  to  be 
a  cynical  misanthrope.  Hepworth 
Dixon  declared,  in  an  obituary  notice 
of  his  friend  in  THE  ATHEN^UM,  that 
if  every  one  who  had  received  a 
kindness  from  Douglas  Jerrold  would 
fling  a  rose  on  his  grave,  the  spot 
would  be  marked  by  a  mountain  of 
flowers.  And  it  is  not  only  from  the 
naturally  partial  biography  by  his 
son  Blanchard,  but  from  various  in- 
dependent sources,  that  we  get  a 
picture  of  him  as  a  hearty,  jovial, 
frank,  impulsive,  and  even  recklessly 
generous  man.  He  was  more  than 
once  himself  in  financial  difficulties 
through  unwisely  helping  others. 
The  last  time  he  ever  used  his  cheque- 
book was  to  oblige  a  needy  friend  ; 
and  the  last  letter  he  ever  opened 
was  one  from  another  friend  who 
desired  to  postpone  the  repayment  of 
a  loan.  Thomas  Cooper  relates  that, 
after  hawking  his  PURGATORY  OF 
SUICIDES  all  over  London  in  1845,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  find  a  publisher 
for  it,  he  at  length  managed  to  get 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Jerrold. 
This  he  shyly  left,  together  with  the 
manuscript  of  his  poem,  at  the  latter's 
house  at  Putney ;  and  when  he  called 
a  day  or  two  later  for  an  answer,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception.  "  Glad  to  see  you,  my 
rboy,"  cried  the  hearty  little  man, 
warmly  grasping  the  other's  hand  ; 
"  your  poetry  is  noble — it's  manly  ; 
I'll  find  you  a  publisher,  never  fear  it. 
Sit  you  down,  and  "  ringing  the  bell 
as  he  spoke,  "  what  will  you  take "? " 
Cooper  thought  if  all  misanthropes 
were  like  this,  he  would  like  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  few  more  of 
them.  And  Jerrold's  promises  were 


not  made  to  be  broken.  He  per- 
suaded his  own  publisher  to  bring  out 
Cooper's  poem,  at  once  accepted  a  story 
from  him  for  THE  SHILLING  MAGAZINE, 
and  soon  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
provinces  as  special  correspondent  for 
the  weekly  newspaper.  A  story  told 
by  the  coachmaker  who  built  a 
brougham  for  him,  when  at  length 
Jerrold  was  able  to  afford  himself 
that  luxury,  may  be  quoted  in  this 
connection.  After  admiring  the 
bright  polish  of  his  new  carriage, 
Jerrold  happened  to  say  that  the 
street  urchins  would  soon  cover  it 
with  scratches.  Whereupon,  the 
coachmaker  at  once  proposed  to  put  a 
row  of  spikes  at  the  back.  "  By  no 
means,  man,"  exclaimed  Jerrold,  turn- 
ing sharply  and  almost  fiercely  upon 
him ;  "  and  know  that  to  me  a 
thousand  scratches  on  my  carriage 
would  be  more  welcome  than  one  on 
the  hand  of  a  footsore  lad,  to  whom 
a  stolen  lift  might  be  a  godsend." 
In  fact,  the  cynic  of  popular  report 
turns  out,  on  nearer  view,  to  be  a 
pronounced  sentimentalist. 

Jerrold  not  only  made  a  brave 
struggle  with  poverty  in  his  younger 
days,  but  in  after  life  an  equally  brave 
struggle  with  illness  and  bodily  pain. 
He  suffered  much  from  rheumatism 
in  various  forms,  and  frequently  wrote 
or  dictated  humorous  articles  while 
writhing  in  agony.  He  once  worked 
for  six  months  in  a  darkened  room, 
while  suffering  from  an  acute  inflam- 
mation, which  he  described  as  some- 
thing like  toothache  in  the  eye.  He 
composed  witty  sketches  for  PUNCH 
while  lying  motionless,  undergoing  the 
water-cure  at  Malvern ;  and  some 
of  his  CHRONICLES  OF  CLOVERNOOK 
were  produced  at  a  time  when  he 
had  to  be  carried  about  in  an  arm- 
chair at  Herne  Bay.  In  Dr.  Wigan's 
book  on  THE  DUALITY  OF  THE  MIND 
we  find  an  anecdote  of  him  given  to 
illustrate  the  control  of  the  mind 
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over  the  body.  While  desperately 
ill,  Jerrold  was,  as  he  said,  in  the 
position  of  having  to  feed  a  family 
out  of  an  inkstand ;  and  after  some 
hesitation  he  ventured  to  ask  his 
medical  attendant  what  hope  there 
was  of  his  speedy  recovery.  The 
doctor  evaded  the  question  as  long  as 
possible,  but  at  last  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
hope  at  all.  "What,"  exclaimed 
the  sick  man,  "  die  and  leave  my 
wife  and  five  helpless  children1?  By 
God !  I  won't  die."  And  he  got 
better  from  that  hour.  Charles 
Dickens  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
his  gentle,  affectionate  nature,  regard 
for  friends,  and  fondness  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  tells  a  pleasant  story  of 
his  reconciliation  with  him  after  an 
estrangement. 

A  good  many  months  had  passed  with- 
out my  even  seeing  him  in  the  street. 
when  it  fell  out  that  we  dined,  each  with 
his  own  separate  party,  in  the  Strangers' 
Eoom  of  a  club.  Our  chairs  were  almost 
back  to  back,  and  I  took  mine  after  he 
was  seated  and  at  dinner.  I  said  not  a 
word  (I  am  sorry  to  remember)  and  did 
not  look  that  way.  Before  we  had  sat  so 
long,  he  openly  wheeled  his  chair  round, 
stretched  out  both  his  hands  in  a  most 
engaging  manner,  and  said  aloud,  with  a 
bright  and  loving  face  that  I  can  see  as  I 
write  to  you,  "  For  God's  sake,  let  us  be 
friends  again !  A  life's  not  long  enough 
for  this  1  " 

The  glimpses  we  get  of  Jerrold  at 
home  and  among  his  friends  almost 
all  exhibit  him  in  an  amiable  light. 
His  son  describes  an  afternoon  in 
the  garden  of  West  Lodge,  Putney, 
when  grave  editors  and  contributors, 
after  basting  one  another  with  knotted 
handkerchiefs,  wound  up  the  after- 
noon's play  by  romping  and  turning 
heels  overhead  among  the  haycocks 
in  the  orchard.  And  on  another 
occasion,  after  a  dinner-party  in  the 


garden  tent,  all  the  guests,  including 
Dickens,  Maclise,  Macready,  and  John 
Forster,  indulged  in  a  most  hilarious 
game  at  leap-frog.  Jerrold  could 
never  learn  to  play  any  game  requir- 
ing manual  skill,  nor  to  dance,  nor 
to  ride  a  horse,  any  more  than  he 
could  carve  a  joint,  draw  a  straight 
line,  or  even  draw  a  cork.  But  he 
was  fond  of  music,  and  could  sing  a 
capital  song  on  occasion  ;  and  his  free, 
boyish  spirit,  and  loud,  clear  laugh 
were  remarkable  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  disliked  noisy  London,  and 
loved  to  live  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
suburbs,  where  he  could  always  usee 
a  bit  of  green,"  and  go  about  in  a 
jacket  and  straw  hat.  At  home  he 
always  adhered  to  what  he  called 
simple  country  fare;  and  even  in 
clubs  he  disliked  elaborate  dinners, 
liveried  servants,  and  other  conven- 
tional luxuries ;  and  he  never  sought 
to  get  himself  into  what  is  called 
Society.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most 
clubbable  of  men;  and  the  Mulberries, 
the  Museum,  the  Hooks  and  Eyes, 
Our  Club,  and  other  such  long 
vanished  institutions  always  looked 
to  Jerrold  to  lead  the  fun.  Unfor- 
tunately the  most  brilliant  of  after- 
dinner  talk  has  usually  no  more 
sparkle  in  it  when  served  up  to  a 
succeeding  generation  than  have  the 
leavings  of  last  night's  soda-water 
bottles.  A  writer's  fame  must  rest 
upon  his  writings ;  and  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  Jerrold  was  one  of  the 
great  artists.  But  the  four  closely- 
printed  volumes  into  which  the  best 
of  his  work  has  been  compressed  form 
a  very  storehouse  of  quaint  conceit 
and  burnished  epigram.  Much  of  it 
is  too  pyrotechnical  for  steady  and 
continuous  reading,  but  all  of  it  is 
good  to  dip  into  now  and  again,  both 
for  pleasure  and  for  profit. 

JOHN  FYVIE. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  and  Abyssinia  are 
acting  in  concert  against  the  forces 
of  the  Mullah.  Although  to  many 
people  this  arrangement  may  seem  to 
be  merely  the  outcome  of  the  Somali 
rebellions,  there  really  exists  a  tradi- 
tional alliance  between  the  two 
nations.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the 
Negus  John  lent  us  his  assistance 
against  the  invading  hordes  of  the 
Mahdi, — a  fact  of  which  his  son  did 
not  forget  to  remind  Queen  Victoria 
in  1896  when  he  found  himself  at 
handgrips  with  the  Italians.  This 
first  alliance,  however,  was  merely  a 
temporary  measure,  arranged  for  the 
release  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  of 
Gherar,  Gallabat,  Kassala,  and  other 
towns.  The  present  agreement  has 
in  reality  a  far  wider  significance,  for 
it  implies  an  acknowledgment  of 
Abyssinia  as  one  of  the  civilising 
powers  in  eastern  Africa.  Such  being 
the  case  Englishmen  may  perhaps 
care  to  read  a  short  account  of  the 
Abyssinian  army  and  its  former 
exploits,  of  which  military  men  in 
other  countries  have  made  studies 
more  or  less  exhaustive. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
of  the  difficulties  which  Menelik  has 
been  compelled  to  meet  and  overcome 
in  his  march  towards  civilisation,  is 
one  that  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  thirteen  months  (1896-97)  during 
which  many  hundreds  of  Italians 
were  retained  as  prisoners- of -war  in 
Shoa  after  their  crushing  defeat  at 
Adowa.  It  is  related  that  one  day 
the  Negus  sent  to  a  certain  officer  of 
artillery,  named  Lieutenant  Caruso, 
and  ordered  him  to  instruct  the 
Shoans  in  strapping  guns  on  to  their 


mules.  The  lieutenant,  regardless  of 
consequences,  sent  a  decisive  refusal, 
adding  that  even  if  the  Italian 
general,  who  was  also  a  prisoner,  had 
ordered  him  to  do  this  he  would  have 
declined.  Menelik,  irritated  at  such 
an  answer,  returned  him  a  message  to 
the  effect  that  at  Adowa  there  were 
no  generals,  but  that  he,  the  Negus, 
was  in  command  of  everyone,  and 
that  it  would  therefore  be  best  not  to 
incur  his  anger.  To  which  Caruso 
replied  :  "  Tell  your  emperor  that  he 
can  have  me  shot,  or  mutilated  by  the 
loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot  [the 
sentence  which  was  actually  carried 
out  on  the  native  soldiers  in  Italian 
service],  but  he  will  not  succeed  in 
getting  from  me  what  he  asks." 

This  bold  refusal  speaks  well  for 
the  lieutenant ;  but  it  also  leads  us 
to  a  noticeable  point,  namely  that 
in  spite  of  the  French  and  Russian 
instructors  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
employed,  Menelik,  even  at  the  end  of 
his  struggle  with  Italy,  did  not  fully 
understand  the  use  of  his  own  guns. 
And  indeed  this  is  no  isolated 
instance.  Similar  demands  were 
noticed  after  each  Italian  defeat. 
And  it  is  recorded  that  all  through 
the  gallant  defence  of  Macalle  the 
Italian  gunners  had  the  upper  hand, 
although  their  pieces  were  outranged 
by  those  of  Menelik ;  while  even 
during  those  last  terrible  hours  at  the 
end  of  the  battle  of  Adowa  General 
Dabormida's  artillery  was  more  than 
a  match  for  that  of  the  Shoans. 

Nor  were  the  other  Abyssinian 
corps  in  any  better  plight ;  indeed 
their  condition  was  hardly  so  good. 
One  would  not,  of  course,  expect  from 
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Ethiopians  any  great  feats  of  military 
science,  of  fortification  or  of  engineer- 
ing; but  one  would  have  supposed, 
in  view  of  their  constant  state  of 
warfare  during  the  last  four  centuries, 
that  they  would  at  least  have  ac- 
quired by  painful  experience  some 
skill  in  binding  up  cuts,  in  bone- 
setting,  and  in  the  rougher  methods 
of  succouring  the  wounded.  On  this 
point  we  may  refer  for  instruction  to 
a  story  told  by  Major  Gainerra  who 
commanded  the  8th  Native  Infantry 
at  Adowa  where  his  battalion,  after 
a  splendid  bayonet-charge  into  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  was  surrounded 
and  almost  annihilated,  he  himself 
being  then  made  prisoner.  It  was  on 
the  very  first  morning  of  his  captivity, 
when  he  had  awakened,  as  one  may 
imagine,  filled  with  the  most  bitter 
reflections,  that  suddenly  the  basha 
(officer)  whose  prisoner  he  was,  came 
up  and  beckoned  to  him  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  narrative  then  runs  as 
follows  : 

He  led  me  [says  the  Major]  into  a  tent 
in  which  there  lay  a  wounded  man  and 
told  me  to  doctor  him.  I  tried  to  refuse, 
but  soon  saw  that  it  was  no  moment 
for  showing  obstinacy.  I  washed,  with 
muddy  water,  the  wound  that  the  man 
had  in  his  shoulder,  put  a  plug  of  cotton 
over  it  and  bound  it  up  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  with  a  blood-stained  bandage 
that  made  me  shudder  with  disgust  when 
I  touched  it.  I  thought  then  that  I  had 
finished  and  asked  leave  to  wash  my 
hands,  but  the  basha  had  no  such  idea  ; 
he  took  me  to  another  tent  where  I  set 
(God  alone  knows  how  I)  a  fractured 
arm,  and  then  we  went  from  tent  to  tent. 
I  extracted  bullets,  and  bound  up  broken 
heads,  until  at  last  this  torture  came  to 
an  end.  I  had  just  extracted  with  great 
ease  a  fragment  of  shrapnel  from  a 
surface  wound  of  a  poor  lad  already 
dying  of  other  very  serious  injuries,  when 
they  brought  me  an  old  man  who  had 
received  (Heaven  knows  how  long  before  !) 
a  bullet  in  his  right  thigh.  The  hole 
through  which  it  had  gone  in  could  hardly 
be  seen,  nor  could  one  locate  the  bullet 
by  touch.  If  I  had  felt  in  a  condition  to 


do  so  I  would  have  laughed  aloud,  but 
indeed  it  was  no  occasion  for  laughing. 
I  made  them  understand  that  without 
surgical  instruments  I  could  not  extract 
that  bullet,  whereupon  they  gave  me  a 
large  blunt  knife  without  a  point  and 
ordered  me  to  operate.  It  was  more 
than  one  could  stand!  I  refused  with 
considerable  energy,  and  although  they 
told  me  that,  in  spite  of  my  not  being  a 
doctor  I  had  nevertheless  done  better 
than  any  Amhara,  I  went  out  of  the  tent. 

From  these  two  anecdotes  it  might 
be  imagined  that  there  is  no  organisa- 
tion whatsoever  in  the  Ethiopian  army, 
but  this  would  not  be  quite  true.  It 
has  probably  as  much  and  as  little  co- 
hesion as  a  feudal  host  of  the  Middle 
Ages, — for  this  is  what  it  seems  in 
reality  to  be.  Owing  to  loss  of  con- 
tact with  Europe  and  to  the  arresting 
of  all  progress  by  three  centuries  of 
civil  and  Mahommedan  wars,  Ethiopia 
has  never  advanced  beyond  the  feudal 


I  speak  in  this  essay  of  what  is 
distinctly  Abyssinian,  and  not  of 
any  improvements  and  alterations 
that  Menelik  has  introduced  during 
the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  by  now  his  men  understand 
artillery,  and  that  they  are  armed 
with  weapons  of  the  latest  model. 
But  things  move  rapidly  in  these 
days;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  all  such  changes,  unless  he  had 
been  living  at  Addis  Ababa  up  to  a 
few  months  ago  and  had  made  a 
point  of  observing  each  order  as  it 
came  out.  And  even  then  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  the  Negus's 
schemes  are  made  known  to  the 
general  public.  He  is  a  man  of 
very  unusual  ability,  far  in  advance 
of  nearly  all  his  subjects.  He  under- 
stands civilisation.  His  table  is 
covered  with  newspapers  from  all 
European  nations,  which  he  either 
reads  or  has  translated  to  him.  But 
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above  all  things  he  knows  how  to 
work  quietly;  his  campaign  against 
Italy  was  a  masterpiece  of  mystifica- 
tion. 

The  national  organisation  of  the 
Abyssinian  army,  that  which  defeated 
the  Italians  in  1896  and  Ras  Man- 
gasha  in  1898,  may  be  shortly  de- 
scribed as  follows.  At  the  head  of 
all  is  the  Negus  Nagasti,  the  King 
of  Kings.  This  title  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  usurping  a  description 
usually  reserved  for  the  Deity,  but 
merely  that  there  are  several  Neguses 
or  Kings  in  Abyssinia.  He  is  their 
feudal  chief;  King  of  the  Kings  of 
Ethiopia  is  his  true  title.  Below  the 
Negus  come  the  Bases,  or  generals, 
usually  governors  of  a  province.  Be- 
low the  Rases  are  the  commanders 
of  the  four  great  divisions,  the  Ded- 
jazmatch  (who  commands  the  rear- 
guard), the  Cagnasmatch  (right  wing), 
the  Guerasmatch  (left  wing),  and  the 
Fitaurari  (advanced  guard).  These 
are  the  highest  grades;  below  them 
rank  the  Balambaras  (commandant 
of  a  fortress),  the  Basha,  &c.  But 
matters  are  much  complicated  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  organisation. 
Young  men  of  noble  birth  are  often 
in  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  more 
numerous  than  those  led  by  officers 
of  considerable  standing.  Or,  again, 
each  ruler  of  a  great  province  has 
an  army  similar  to  that  of  the  Negus 
Nagasti,  with  dedjazmatches,  <fec.,  &c., 
under  his  command,  whose  titles  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  men 
appointed  by  the  Negus  himself. 
But  as  a  rule  the  officers  are  well 
chosen,  because  the  lives  of  the  rulers 
depend  on  their  efficiency. 

As  regards  the  men,  they  may  very 
roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
Firstly,  there  are  the  sons,  clients, 
and  household  of  the  chiefs  who  are 
bound  to  follow  them  in  time  of  war ; 
secondly,  a  large  number  of  young 
men  who  become  regular  soldiers.  A 


soldier  in  Abyssinia  has  the  right 
when  on  the  march  of  requisitioning 
food  from  the  peasants,  and  if  vic- 
torious is  allowed  a  liberal  share  of 
loot ;  in  time  of  peace  his  chief  will 
often  quarter  him  on  a  village,  and 
he  also  receives  a  few  thalers  as  pay. 
It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able professions  for  a  young  man  who 
dislikes  work ;  and,  indeed,  the  idle- 
ness and  immense  numbers  of  the 
military  class  have  been  one  of  the 
curses  of  Abyssinia. 

But  the  true  strength  of  the  organi- 
sation lives  in  the  third  means  of 
recruiting,  namely  the  general  obliga- 
tion that  lies  on  every  man  to  take  ser- 
vice in  time  of  danger.  It  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  Fyrd  of  England,  and 
has  been  frequently  resorted  to  even 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  We 
thus  find  an  army  that  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  our  own  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First, — the 
more  so  as  the  great  military  leaders 
become  governors  of  provinces  in  time 
of  peace.  Military  service  and  the 
possession  of  land  are  closely  allied 
in  Abyssinia,  as  they  once  were  in 
England.  One  might  even  in  the 
sheriff  of  the  Middle  Ages  find  some 
slight  likeness  to  the  Abyssinian 
Shum,  who  is  a  civil  and  military 
official.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  province,  town, 
or  village  to  which  he  happens  to  be 
appointed,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  call 
out  the  levies  in  time  of  war. 

In  this  fighting  machine  there  are 
of  course  constant  irregularities,  as 
there  must  always  be  where  an  insti- 
tution depends  on  the  powers,  caprices, 
and  necessities  of  an  individual  rather 
than  on  an  established  order.  But 
courage,  activity,  frugality,  and,  above 
all,  the  natural  cunning  of  the  Abys- 
sinian soldier  go  far  to  remedy  such 
defects.  He  does  not,  like  the  Der- 
vish, rush  across  the  open  plain  spear 
in  hand  against  trenches  full  of  men 
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and  magazine-rifles.  He  understands 
the  efficacy  of  modern  weapons,  and 
takes  cover  during  his  advance.  He 
is  a  good  shot  and  does  not  waste 
cartridges,  for  until  lately  there  were 
so  few  in  Abyssinia  that  they  were 
usually  kept,  for  safety,  in  a  church. 
As  recently  as  the  year  1890  only 
about  one  warrior  out  of  every  two 
possessed  a  firearm,  and  the  usual 
allowance  of  cartridges  served  out 
before  an  engagement  was  only  thirty- 
five  to  forty  per  rifle.  Consequently 
there  were  no  volleys  and  very  little 
firing  at  long  ranges.  But  even  this 
scarcity  of  armament  has  some  ad- 
vantages. The  Abyssinian  loved  his 
weapon.  He  was  a  proud  man  on  the 
day  that  he  obtained  a  Remington, 
which  was  his  favourite  pattern,  and 
which  he  called  a  Senadir,  under  the 
firm  impression  that  it  was  a  Snider. 
In  fact,  as  an  Italian  officer  relates,  so 
great  was  his  care  of  it,  so  constant 
his  cleaning  of  the  various  parts  and 
so  frequent  his  snapping  it  off,  to 
make  sure  of  its  being  in  working 
order,  that  occasionally  he  ended  by 
entirely  ruining  the  weapon.1 

We  may  perhaps  smile  at  their 
innocence  in  the  matter  of  firearms, 
but  when  it  comes  to  cold  steel  they 
can  probably  afford  to  smile  at  many 
of  us;  for  although  they  have  no- 
thing comparable  to  the  European 
systems  of  fencing,  yet  almost  every 
man  knows  something  of  the  use  of 
the  sword,  spear,  and  shield. 

Their  swords  they  keep  at  all  times 
carefully  greased  and  sharpened,  and 
laugh  at  the  metal  scabbards  of 
European  officers  which  they  consider 
only  calculated  to  destroy  the  edge 
and  preserve  the  rust.  Neither, 
oddly  enough,  do  they  approve  of  the 


,   NOTIZIE    BACEOI/TE   DAL  PROF. 

GUISEPPE  SAPETO  ;  officially  published  by 
the  Head-  Quarters  Staff  of  Italy.  I  have 
made  frequent  use  of  it  throughout  this 


bayonet.  "  At  a  distance,"  they  say, 
"we  fight  with  a  rifle,  or  at  close 
quarters  with  a  sword  ;  a  bayonet  is 
only  a  hindrance." 

Having  thus  shortly  touched  on 
the  organisation  and  armament  of  the 
Abyssinian,  it  may  be  well  to  ask 
what  manner  of  fighting  man  he  is. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  not  so  tall  as 
an  Englishman,  and  in  all  probability 
not  so  strong.  He  is  also,  like  most 
members  of  the  less  civilised  races, 
more  subject  to  excitement  and  dis- 
couragement than  a  European.  But 
his  activity  and  endurance  are  extra- 
ordinary. He  often  goes  from  camp 
to  camp  without  a  halt,  and  this  at 
a  wonderfully  rapid  pace.  The  native 
infantry-men  of  Italy,  for  the  most 
part  Abyssinian  by  birth,  consider 
about  twenty-six  miles  an  ordinary 
day's  march.  On  one  occasion  during 
the  Italo- Abyssinian  war  a  column 
about  a  thousand  strong  covered  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  through  a 
hostile  country  in  three  days  ten 
hours  and  a  half,  though  compelled  to 
fight  an  engagement  by  the  way,  and 
hampered  during  the  last  two  days 
by  a  number  of  women  and  wounded 
men.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that 
war  it  was  assumed  by  Italian 
generals  as  a  basis  of  their  calcula- 
tions that  the  Abyssinian  could  out- 
march the  European.  This  was  one 
of  the  arguments  that  persuaded 
General  Baratieri  to  offer  battle  at 
Adowa, — that  if  he  retired  the  Shoans 
could  always  overtake  him,  and  pro- 
bably compel  him  to  fight  on  ground 
of  their  own  choosing. 

The  ceremony  of  calling  out  the 
levies  for  war  is  one  of  some  solem- 
nity. In  the  camps,  and  in  the 
market  places  of  towns  the  big  war- 
drum,  or  negarit,  is  brought  out ;  the 
flags  are  flying  and  every  man  wears 
his  mantle,  as  if  in  presence  of  the 
King.  The  roll  is  beaten  forty-five 
times  at  long  intervals  (the  whole 
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auage  as  it  is  called,  lasting  about 
two  hours1),  and  the  King's  officer 
reads  a  proclamation  aloud.  The 
following  is  one  issued  by  Menelik 
before  proceeding  on  one  of  his 
zemetshas,  or  marauding  expeditions. 
"Feed  and  fatten  well  your  horses 
and  mules,  prepare  the  red  pepper, 
salt  and  other  provisions,  and  be  at 
Entotto,  all  of  you  on  the  day  of 
Abb6  after  Easter  week.  He  who 
does  not  hearken  to  these  words  of 
mine  will  be  punished  by  the  confis- 
cation of  his  goods." 

These  zemetshas  are  not  so  serious 
as  real  war ;  they  are  merely  exten- 
sive plundering  expeditions  common 
enough  in  all  Abyssinia,  but  which 
in  Shoa  took  place  only  twice  a  year, 
usually  in  March  and  October,  and 
were  generally  directed  against  some 
miserable  unoffending  Galla  tribe 
from  whom  the  Shoans  claimed  tri- 
bute. The  form  that  they  took  was, 
practically  speaking,  that  of  a  gigantic 
national  picnic  in  the  country  of  the 
unfortunate  enemy,  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  women  and  children  accom- 
panying the  warriors.  A  clean  sweep 
was  made  of  the  inhabitants  who,  not 
powerful  enough  to  resist,  only  tried 
to  make  their  escape.  The  Shoans 
often  returned  home  with  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle 
and  countless  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  perished  of  exhaustion  on  the 
road  without  anyone  caring.  This 
method  of  warfare,  however  unusual 
it  may  sound,  was  almost  identical 
with  that  employed  by  the  army 
which  defeated  the  Italians.  During 
the  campaign  of  Adowa  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Menelik 's  troops  were 
accompanied  by  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand non-combatants.  It  was  only 

1  In  case  of  need  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed far  more  quickly  ;  the  rapidity  with 
which  an  armed  force  can  be  assembled  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  Abyssinian  army. 


the  extraordinary  activity  of  both 
men  and  women  that  enabled  his 
force  to  retain  its  mobility. 

Nor  is  their  frugality  less  remark- 
able. They  can  subsist  on  a  few 
small  unleavened  cakes  made  out  of 
some  handfuls  of  grain  crushed  be- 
tween two  stones.  There  being  no 
commissariat  every  man  provides  for 
himself.  Before  starting  he  makes  a 
small  provision  of  barley,  dura,  beans, 
&c.,  and  straps  the  whole  of  it  on 
to  a  donkey  belonging  to  a  peasant. 
He  thus  has  a  store  of  which  before 
returning  he  will  probably  devour 
every  particle,  including  most  of  the 
donkey.  But  this  is  a  subject  that 
has  often  been  dealt  with  ;  what  has 
not  been  noticed  is,  that  for  his  great 
effort  of  1896,  Menelik  made  some 
incipient  attempts  at  organising  a 
commissariat.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  learn  from  the  experience  in  our 
coming  campaign  what  advance  he 
may  have  made  in  this  department. 

The  Emperor  Theodore  was  the 
first  ruler  who  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stitute a  standing  force  of  the  Euro- 
pean model  for  the  old  feudal  system 
on  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  Abyssi- 
nian army  is  practically  based.  This 
remarkable  man  realised  to  the  full 
the  value  of  modern  inventions.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  about  artillery,  and 
in  his  early  days  had  endeavoured  to 
make  guns  by  hollowing  out  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  and  binding  it  round 
with  bands  of  iron.  It  seems  a 
childish  idea;  yet  the  field  pieces 
(known  as  Sandy's  Stoups,  from  the 
name  of  their  inventor  Alexander 
Hamilton)  with  which  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  made  the  memorable 
passage  of  the  Tyne  in  1640  were 
hardly  less  primitive.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  Theodore  had 
collected  nearly  forty  guns  of  different 
kinds,  some  of  them  constructed  by 
European  prisoners  whom  he  forced 
to  make  them,  although  for  this  work 
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they  had  neither  knowledge  nor  train- 
ing. As  regards  small-arms,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  get  any  except  the  old 
arquebuses. 

Incessant  warfare  continued 
throughout  his  tempestuous  reign, 
but  being  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
civil  strife  its  incidents  hardly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  essay;  nor 
can  the  British  Expedition  of  1868 
be  said  to  do  so,  for  although  a  most 
successful  piece  of  work,  it  effected 
its  object  without  any  very  serious 
fighting.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  thousand  men  who  remained 
faithful  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  all 
Abyssinia  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  this 
half-insane  sovereign. 

His  successor,  John,  having  been 
the  friend  of  the  English,  was  left  by 
them  in  possession  of  a  good  nucleus 
of  rifles  and  artillery.  He  was  also 
able  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  ex- 
serjeant  in  the  British  army,  named 
Kirkham,  who  made  some  attempts 
at  introducing  European  discipline, 
But  in  this  he  failed.  As  Mr.  Wylde 
(who  for  so  many  years  has  been  in 
constant  touch  with  Abyssinian 
affairs)  expresses  it :  "  The  Abyssi- 
nians  used  to  look  on  Kirkham's  drill 
lessons  as  a  huge  joke,  and  the  drill 
ground  used  to  be  crammed  with  men 
and  children  looking  on  and  passing 
uncomplimentary  remarks  and  imitat- 
ing those  that  were  being  instructed." 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  raising  a 
disciplined  force  of  some  three  hun- 
dred black  men  (refugees  from  the 
Soudan),  who  did  good  service.1  To 
his  advice  also  is  attributed  the 
decisive  victory  of  John  with  only 
twelve  thousand  men  over  his  most 
important  rival  Gobasie  who  had  sixty 
thousand.  When  it  became  known 
that  Gobasie  was  advancing  to  the 
attack,  Kirkham  advised  his  master 

1  MODBEN  ABYSSINIA  ;  by  Augustus  B. 
Wylde. 


to  draw  up  their  small  army  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain.  Here,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  he  could 
post  his  riflemen  in  successive  tiers, 
all  commanding  the  plain  below, 
where  stood  Gobasie's  men  "like  a 
forest  of  spears."  The  result  can 
easily  be  imagined ;  only  the  first 
two  ranks  of  Gobasie's  troops  could 
return  the  fire.  Men  began  to  fall 
on  all  sides  :  "  Here,"  said  the  Abys- 
sinian who  related  the  story,  striking 
the  ground  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
javeline,  "  here  the  King  knelt  on  the 
ground,  immovable  and  despising  all 
danger,  picking  off  his  enemies,  and 
every  bullet  carrying  death  with  it."1 
Gobasie  soon  found  his  losses  were 
becoming  serious.  He  attempted  to 
advance  but  his  attack  was  repulsed, 
and  the  Tigreans  by  a  sudden  charge 
converted  the  defeat  into  a  rout. 
This  victory  practically  assured  John's 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne. 

The  fall  of  Gobasie  occurred  in 
1869.  During  the  next  four  or  five 
years  we  find  John  in  constant  hos- 
tility to  Menelik  who  was  now  his 
only  formidable  rival.  Indeed  Shoa 
has  more  than  once  been  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  Abyssinian  empire. 
It  cherishes  a  tradition  of  indepen- 
dence, and  has  during  most  of  the 
nineteenth  century  stood  apart  from 
the  other  provinces.  Menelik  him- 
self has  not  hesitated  to  make 
alliances  with  Italy  against  the  rest 
of  Ethiopia,  or  even  to  refuse  his 
assistance  against  the  infidel  Der- 
vishes. His  patriotism,  until  he 
became  Negus  Nagasti,  was  bounded 
by  the  frontiers  of  Shoa  ;  but  within 
those  frontiers  he  has  proved  himself 
an  able  and  progressive  ruler.  His 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
beloved  by  his  own  southern  people, 
the  Shoans,  who  are  after  all  as 
numerous  as  the  inhabitants  of  any 
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two  of  the  other  provinces.  And 
that  he  genuinely  loves  his  fatherland 
no  one  could  doubt,  if  it  were  only 
after  reading  the  proclamation  that  he 
issued  when  threatened  with  invasion 
by  John. 

Oh  people  of  Shoa,  listen,  listen. 

Hitherto  I  have  done  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  assure  the  tranquillity  of  my 
native  land  and  for  this  I  have  exacted 
many  sacrifices  of  my  people.  But  all 
in  vain ;  let  the  example  of  Goijam  en- 
lighten you. 

Let  every  man  who  has  a  lance,  and 
every  man  who  has  marched  even  once 
against  the  Gallas,  join  the  assembly  on 
the  day  of  the  feast  of  our  saint  (Bal- 
node). 

To-day  it  is  not  a  question  of  seizing 
cattle  from  the  Gallas,  but  of  defending 
all  you  possess,  your  wife,  your  sons,  your 
old  men ;  better,  then,  to  die  on  the  fron- 
tiers than  to  lose  everything.  I  have 
neither  brothers  nor  sons ;  my  fatherland 
is  my  son ;  my  fatherland  is  my  brother. 
I  will  set  the  example  by  fighting  and 
dying  at  the  frontier  of  my  country. 

I  desire  my  people  to  make  one  more 
sacrifice  ;  to  give  provisions  for  a  month 
to  the  soldiers  and  to  take  in  those  who 
are  sick. 

But  let  no  one  remain  at  home  who 
is  able  to  start.  And  if  anyone  should 
stay,  let  him  be  called  by  the  name  of 
woman,  let  his  wife  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  all  his  substance  and  become 
head  of  the  house ;  let  him  be  considered 
a  woman. 


The  rivalry  between  Menelik  and 
John  continued  with  no  decisive  re- 
sults until  the  latter  was  killed  on 
the  day  of  his  great  victory  over  the 
Dervishes  at  Metemmeh  (or  Gallabat) 
in  1889.  But  in  the  meanwhile  his 
country  had  been  invaded  by  two 
Egyptian  armies  (in  1875  and  1876) 
both  of  which  he  destroyed,  thereby 
acquiring  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  Remingtons,  some  Krupp 
guns,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. This  marks  another  and  a 
serious  step  forward  on  the  path 
from  ancient  to  modern  warfare,  from 


steel  to  lead,  from  close  quarters  to 
long  range. 

Passing  over  the  next  eleven  years 
we  come  to  the  exploit  that  will  form 
the  closing  event  of  this  essay,  for  it 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Abys- 
sinia found  herself  in  serious  conflict 
with  a  European  power.  In  1887 
there  broke  out  the  lesser  of  the  two 
wars  with  Italy.  Of  the  second,  the 
campaign  of  Adowa  in  1896, 1  refrain 
from  speaking,  as  I  have  treated  else- 
where of  all  its  varying  phases.1  That 
second  war  may  indeed  be  called  the 
outcome  of  the  first,  and  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  long  struggle  against 
Italy  which  began  at  Dogali ;  and  much 
as  one  admires  the  cleverness  with 
which  Menelik  drew  to  himself  during 
its  latter  years  the  semi-independent 
chiefs,  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
formed  an  united  Ethiopia,  yet  assur- 
edly those  who  fought  against  him 
have  no  cause  for  despondency.  Mis- 
management there  was,  such  that  it 
could  not  be  redeemed  by  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers.  But  Italy  might  well 
take  as  her  motto  and  her  consolation 
the  words  that  General  Dabormida 
wrote  home  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign, — words  that  have 
proved  so  singularly  true  of  himself, 
and  of  all  who  like  him  held  out  to 
the  end  and  died  on  the  field  of 
disaster :  "  We  may  perhaps  be  un- 
fortunate, but  we  shall  most  certainly 
do  no  dishonour  to  our  country.  And 
even  if  we  were  all  to  lay  our  bones 
in  Africa,  the  sacrifice  would  not  be 
fruitless  for  our  nation,  which  has 
already  been  to  so  great  an  extent 
re-tempered  by  the  heroic  example 
of  those  who  preceded  us."  When 
he  wrote  this  he  was  thinking  doubt- 
less of  the  men  who  fought  at  Dogali. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  Italians 
landed  at  Massowah,  a  port  always 
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claimed  by  the  Emperors  of  Abyssinia. 
That  they  were  bent  on  expansion 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  in  any 
case  the  possession  of  Massowah  alone 
could  have  been  of  little  use  to  them. 
They  were  certain  therefore  sooner  or 
later  to  fall  foul  of  Abyssinia,  for  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  suc- 
cessful a  warrior  as  the  Emperor  John 
would  view  with  equanimity  any 
encroachment  on  his  territory,  or  that 
a  man  of  Ras  Alula's  character  would 
be  disposed  to  forego  the  chance  of 
war.1  Throughout  the  whole  year  of 
1886  one  event  after  another  had 
occurred  to  enrage  the  Ras  and  his 
master.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
the  Kantibai  incident.  A  chief  of 
the  Habab  tribes  had  placed  him- 
self under  Italian  protection.  This 
was  regarded  as  an  insult  by  Alula, 
for  the  chief  was  an  old  enemy  of 
his  and  the  protectorate  established 
was  probably  directed  against  him. 
Secondly  the  Negus  was  infuriated  by 
the  non-arrival  of  the  embassy  from 
King  Humbert,  which  had  been 
solemnly  promised  a  year  before,  but 
had  never  been  sent.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  letter  from  John 
had  been  intercepted,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed so  bitter  a  hatred  towards  the 
Italians  that  it  was  thought  unsafe 
to  allow  a  white  man  to  visit  him. 

1  Has    Alula    was    the    generalissimo   of 
John's  army,  and  was  probably  the  greatest 
leader  that  Africa  has  produced  for  many 
centuries.     From  nothing  he  had  risen  to 
be    the    right    hand    man    of    the  Negus. 
Against  the  Egyptians  he  had  distinguished 
himself  both  in  1875  and  1876.    In  1885  he 
destroyed  a  Dervish  army  at  Kufit ;  and 
against  the  Italians   he  proved  the  most 
formidable  of  all  Ethiopian  leaders.      At 
Dogali,   at  the  desperate  struggle  beneath 
Amba    Alagi,    and    at    the   siege    of    Fort 
Macalle    he    was    their    most    formidable 
antagonist,  while  the  defeat  of  Adowa  was 
largely  due  to  him. 

2  This  letter  came  from   Shoa.     It  has 
been    suggested  that  its    appearance  may 
have    been    due  to  a  stroke  of  Menelik's 
diplomacy.      He  was    anxious  that  John 
should  quarrel  with  Italy. 


While  matters  were  thus  in  a  very 
critical  condition,  two  further  events 
brought  the  quarrel  to  a  head.     An 
unofficial  engineering  expedition  under 
Count  Salimbeni  had   obtained   leave 
from  Ras  Alula  to  pass  through  his 
territory  on  its  way  to  the  western 
province     of     Gojjam,     where       the 
engineers    of    the    party    had    agreed 
with    King   Tecla    Aimanot  to  erect 
a   bridge  over  the    Blue  Nile.     But 
Alula,  while  giving  them  the  pass  had 
insisted  on  their  halting  at  his  village 
of   Asmara  that   he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them.     It  was 
during  this  halt  that    General    Gene 
happened    to    advance    some    troops 
into  the  village  of  Ua.     The  move- 
ment had  no  hostile  intention  ;  it  was 
merely  intended  to   form  a  basis  of 
action  against  a  few  bands  of  marau- 
ders, and  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
wells  of  Ua  ;   yet  for  Italy  it  was  the 
most    important  event   during    many 
years,  as  it  led  directly  to  her  con- 
flicts with  Abyssinia.     Ras  Alula  of 
course  regarded  it  as  a  fresh  encroach- 
ment.    No  words  or  gifts    of  Count 
Salimbeni  or    of  the  other  explorers 
could  pacify  him ;  and  when   shortly 
afterwards  he  discovered  that  two  of 
the   Italians  were  no   engineers   but 
officers  of  the  army  his  fury  knew  no 
bounds.      He   imprisoned   the   whole 
party  and  threatened  to  behead  them, 
probably    regarding    the    officers    as 
spies  sent  out  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  invasion.     General  Gene  wrote 
to    him  demanding    their  release,    to 
which    Alula     replied     on     January 
12th,  1887,  by  sending  him  an  ulti- 
matum.    The   Italians  were,  he  said, 
to     renounce     all     intercourse    with 
Habab,  and  to  evacuate  Ua  by  Janu- 
ary 21st ;    "  Otherwise  know  that  our 
friendship  has  ceased." 

This  meant  war,  the  beginning  of 
a  struggle  that  lasted  for  over  nine 
years.  On  January  25th,  Ras  Alula 
moved  forward  against  the  fortifica- 
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tions  of  Saati  which  were  under  the 
command  of  Major  Boretti.  Having 
surrounded  the  place  he  advanced 
apparently  to  the  attack,  but  his 
enemies  were  too  strongly  posted  to 
be  dislodged,  and  he  was  driven  back 
with  a  loss  (according  to  Italian 
figures)  of  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Italians  lost  only  five 
killed  and  three  wounded,  and  for  a 
day  there  was  great  rejoicing  over 
their  victory.  Since  then,  however, 
they  have  had  reason  to  believe  that 
this  movement  of  Ras  Alula's  was 
merely  a  reconnaissance  in  force, 
which  went  farther  than  he  in- 
tended, owing  probably  to  his  men 
getting  out  of  hand.  The  following 
is  the  description  of  the  action  given 
in  the  official  handbook  issued  by  the 
Head-Quarter  Staff  of  Italy,  and  it 
proves,  I  think,  that  even  in  those 
early  days  the  Abyssinians  had  a 
considerable  understanding  of  war. 

Eas  Alula  made  a  reconnaissance 
against  the  fort  of  Saati.  He  could  not 
have  made  better  dispositions  or  have 
conducted  the  reconnaissance  with 
greater  coolness  or  foresight. 

He  proceeded  first  to  the  right  of  his 
line,  keeping  himself  and  his  troops  out 
of  artillery  range  from  the  fort.  Then  he 
sent  out  many  bold  horsemen  to  make  a 
demonstration  near  the  fort,  in  order  to 
unmask  its  fire,  after  which,  keeping  the 
defenders  in  check  with  partial  attacks 
and  feints  against  their  front,  he  gave 
orders  for  a  column  to  file  past  between 
Saati  and  Moncullo,  the  strong  column 
with  which  Colonel  de  Cristoforis's  de- 
tachment came  into  collision  on  the 
following  day. 

Having  thus  got  his  men  between 
Saati  and  the  relieving  force  Ras 
Alula  could  confidently  await  the 
morrow.  A  battalion  of  five  hundred 
men,  accompanied  by  some  fifty 
irregulars  (Bashibazouks)  and  two 
machine  guns,  moving  with  a  convoy 
to  Boretti's  assistance,  marched 
straight  into  the  trap  laid  for  them 


by  Alula.  At  the  first  rifle-shot  the 
head  of  the  column  was  met  and 
stopped  by  some  of  the  Abyssinian 
cavalry.  While  the  Italians  were 
taking  up  their  positions  on  a  hill 
beside  the  road,  Alula's  men  were 
gradually  surrounding  them  in  two 
immense  concentric  circles,  of  which 
the  inner  one  was  intended  for  the 
attack,  and  the  outer  one  to  form  the 
reserve.  Between  the  two,  just  in 
rear  of  the  firing  line,  stood  Ras 
Alula  giving  orders  ;  his  first  care 
was  to  send  a  body  of  cavalry  about 
three  hundred  strong  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  his  enemy  and  to  prevent 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

The  story  of  how  the  Italians 
fought  and  died  has  more  than  once 
been  related.  At  first,  advancing  in 
echelon,  they  gained  ground  ;  then 
their  machine  guns  jammed,  and 
finally,  in  the  words  of  Count  Salim- 
beni,  who  was  dragged  out  of  the 
Abyssinian  camp  to  witness  his  fellow- 
countrymen's  defeat :  "  A  little  after 
one  o'clock  the  Ras  gave  the  signal 
for  the  attack  j  the  drums  and  tam- 
bourines did  not  stop  beating  for  a 
moment,  and  suddenly,  on  all  sides 
as  if  they  were  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  a  torrent  of  men  dashed  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  the  cavalry  charged 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  was  over."  This  story  is 
celebrated ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
record  of  one  of  the  survivors  which 
is  preserved  by  an  Italian  officer,  and 
which  has  rather  an  unusual  interest. 
The  narrator  was  an  ascari  (native 
soldier)  in  an  Italian  regiment,  and 
Major  Gamerra,  who  knew  him,  has 
apparently  accepted  his  description 
without  reserve.1  He  was  a  Mahom- 
medan  of  Ghedaref,  and  regarded  the 


1  FBA  GLI  ASCARI  ;  by  Major  G.  Gamerra, 
an  officer  formerly  of  the  Bersaglieri,  who 
commanded  the  8th  Native  Battalion  at  the 
battle  of  Adowa,  and  has  made  a  collection 
of  stories  gathered  from  the  natives. 
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Dervishes  as  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Major  Gamerra  introduces  his  tale 
(which  is  in  parts  somewhat  peculiar) 
in  the  following  manner. 

It  was  at  Dogali,  where  I  had  betaken 
myself  on  the  first  anniversary  of  that 
sad  and  memorable  battle,  that  Moham- 
ined-Idris  seeing  me  overcome  by  melan- 
choly thoughts  said  to  me:  "Why  are 
you  sad?     Do  you  think  of   your  dead 
brothers  and  mourn  for  them  or  do  you 
envy   them.      Perhaps    you   envy  them 
because  they  are  in  the  paradise  of  Allah, 
in  the  paradise  of  the  brave ;  but  then 
why  are  you  sad?     To-day  it  is    your 
turn,  to-morrow  it  is  mine.     And  who 
knows  whether  in  a  few  days  you  and  I 
will  not  be  in  paradise  with  them.     Or 
are  you  sad  because  your  brothers  are 
not  yet  revenged  ?     They  will  be  ;   have 
you  not  come  here  for  that  purpose? 
But  you  are  few  in  number  as  yet ;  do 
you  know?     Too  few.      And  the  Abys- 
sinians  are   so  many,   as  many  as  the 
grains  of  sand.     Eh,  I  know  it.     You  do 
not  believe  it,  or  you  think  you  can  fight 
one  against  ten  or  one   against  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  you  are  wrong.     One  must  be 
strong  in  numbers,   more  so  than   the 
enemy  or  at  least  equally  numerous,  and 
then  Allah  judges  who  is  to  win  ;  but  if 
you  are  few,  Allah  does  not  protect  you 
because  it  is  you  who  tempt  him,— you 
who  put  yourselves  on  the  losing  side. 

"  Last  year,  here,  on  this  very  spot  I 
said  to  another  white  man,  who  had  only 
just  come  from  Italy,that  the  Abyssinians, 
whom  I  had  already  seen,  were  as  many 
as  the  grains  of  sand,  and  that  it  was 
expedient  to  return  to  Monkullo.  He 
did  not  understand  or  did  not  want  to 
understand  me,  and  I  took  up  a  handful 
of  sand  and  little  stones,  and  threw  it 
with  strength  over  three  or  four  ants, 
which  were  killed  or  crushed.  And  do 
you  know  what  that  brother  of  yours 
said  to  me?  'Hold  your  tongue,  you 
ugly  black-snout ;  we  are  not  vigliacchi 
(cowards)  like  you.'  I  was  accustomed 
to  hear  myself  called  an  ugly  black- 
snout,  and  I  did  not  know  what  vigliacco 
meant ;  so  I  held  my  tongue  and  loaded 
my  rifle. 

"Meanwhile  the  fifty  Bashi-bazouks 
who  were  exploring  the  ground  on  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  column,  signalled 
the  enemy  on  the  left,  and  wanted  to 
halt,  but  were  ordered  to  continue  their 
march  and  pass  the  Abyssinians  of  Bas 


Alula,  posted  behind  the  mountain  that 
you  see.  And  Alula  let  them  go  on,  and 
sent  for  all  his  people  who  were  a  short 
distance  away. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Colonel  called  up  all 
the  officers  and  spoke  to  them.     I  do  not 
know  what  he  said,  but  after  a  few  words 
they  all  drew  their  swords  and  returned  to 
the  soldiers.     I  had  fought  often,  but  it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  found  myself 
about  to  do  so  together  with  white  men. 
I  did  not  understand  the  orders,  and  I 
did  not  understand  why,  instead  of  scat- 
tering themselves,  your  brothers  pressed 
close  in,  one  beside  the  other.     I  did  not 
understand  why  all  were  doing  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.     I  was  thinking 
about   this  when,  after  a  short  ringing 
word  of  command,  I  heard  a  noise  like  a 
clap  of  thunder ;  it  was  a  company  firing 
its  first  greeting  to  the  enemy.     I  looked 
at  the  Abyssinians,  who  were  not  replying 
to  the  fire,  and   saw  that  very  few  of 
them  had  fallen.     I  thought  then  that 
you    Italians  have    so   many  cartridges 
that  you  can  afford  to  waste  them,  while 
in  Abyssinia  there  too  few  of  them  and 
they  are  considered  precious.     The  Bashi- 
bazouks  also  began  to  fire,  but  with  great 
coolness,    and    by    slow     degrees    they 
retired  towards  the  white  men.     Mean- 
while the  Abyssinians  were  approaching 
us  cautiously,  concealing  themselves  be- 
hind trees  and  bushes  trying  to  surround 
us ;  and  our  men  thought  then,  perhaps 
too  late,  of  retiring  on  to  the  hill  behind 
them  where  you  now  see  that  cross,  and 
where  all,  or  almost  all  died.     But  your 
brothers,  though  they  stand  firm  as  a 
rock  under  fire, — so  much  so  that  the 
Abyssinians  after  Dogali  believed    that 
the  Italian  leaders  chained  their  men  to 
the  ground  during  the  fight1— move  badly 
with  their  boots  made   of    leather  and 
iron,  and  so  Ras  Alula's  men  caught  them 
up  on  the  slope  and  killed  many  of  them 
with  blows  of  lances  and  swords.     Soon 
after  that  the  Abyssinians  began  to  shoot 
and  we  found  ourselves  hi  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  iron  and  fire  that  was  gradually 
narrowing  round  us. 

"  One  by  one  the  Italians  fell  and  with 
them  the  Bashi-bazouks.  I  had  not  fired 
even  one  shot  until  then,  because  it  was 
useless  ;  but  being  now  face  to  face  with 
death,  I  wanted  to  avenge  myself  and 
your  men.  I  went  over  to  the  Colonel, 
near  whom  was  the  man  that  had  called 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  said 
to  have  been  actually  done  by  Arabi  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir. 
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me  ugly  black-snout  and  coward,  and 
who  was  now  wounded  in  the  arm  but 
continued  to  fire  desperately.  He  glanced 
at  me  and  said;  'You  were  right,  poor 
Ali.'  I  fired  seven  shots  and  then  felt 
my  whole  face  bathed  in  blood  and  my 
eyes  full  of  it ;  it  was  an  Abyssinian  who 
had  given  me  a  sword-cut  on  the  fore- 
head. Nevertheless  I  had  the  strength 
to  fire  a  last  round  at  him  and  then  let 
myself  fall  to  the  ground.  That  sword- 
cut  was  my  salvation,  for  the  enemy 
thought  me  dead  and  either  forgot  me 
or  did  not  want  to  bother  about  me. 
But  I  was  alive,  and  so  much  alive  that 
that  very  evening  I  arrived  at  Monkullo 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  a  report 
on  the  matter  to  my  superiors." 

Of  the  Italians,  who  were  five  hun- 
dred and  nine  strong,  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  were  killed,  and  ninety- 
one  escaped,  all  of  them  wounded, 
their  escape  being  apparently  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  did  not 
trouble  to  make  an  end  of  all  the 
wounded.  Bas  Alula  was  in  com- 
mand of  about  twenty  thousand  men, 
but  of  these  the  greater  number 
were  only  armed  with  sticks  or  heavy 
swords  and  a  shield. 

A  day  or  two  later  Major  Boretti 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  retreat  from 
Saati.  In  the  following  year  the 
Emperor  John  was  killed  at  the 
moment  of  his  great  victory  over 
the  Dervishes  ;  and  then,  when  Mene- 
lik  and  the  Italians  were  despoiling 
the  unfortunate  country  which  his 
strong  hand  had  kept  against  all  in- 
vaders, then  probably  was  composed 
the  lament  that  some  three  years 
later  was  heard  and  written  down 
by  an  Italian  lady.1 

1  Signora  Vivaldi  Pianavia,  in  her  book 
TRE  ANNI  IN  ERITREA. 


How  is  it  with  you,  oh  King,  oh  our 
King? 

Oh  women  of  Enderta,  weep  and  be 
sad, 

Oh  women  of  Wouggerat,  weep  and  be 
sad, 

Oh  women  of  Tembien  weep  and  be 
sad;  for  under  him,  instead  of  being  in 
rags  you  were  well  clothed  with  a  shamma, 
instead  of  going  on  foot  you  rode  on  a 
horse. 

Thou  hast  subdued  the  peoples  by  the 
mere  renown  of  thy  name. 

Better  would  it  have  been  if  thou  hadst 
not  fought  at  Metemma. 

Better  would  it  have  been  if  thou 
hadst  never  gone  thither,  oh  King,  oh 
our  King. 

It  is  in  its  bearing  on  the  future 
history  of  Ethiopia  that  the  true 
interest  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Mullah  centres.  Is  she  continuing 
to  civilise  ?  Is  she  keeping  pace 
with  the  times?  Our  officers  who 
serve  with  Menelik's  force  ought  to 
be  able  to  form  a  shrewd  opinion 
on  this  point. 

The  future  of  Abyssinia  depends 
on  her  civilising  at  this  moment, 
before  Africa  is  definitely  annexed 
by  the  commerce,  politics,  and  admin- 
istrative ideas  of  the  various  European 
nations  that  have  hitherto  only  marked 
her  out  into  Spheres  of  Influence. 
Some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that 
on  Menelik's  death  she  will  relapse 
into  the  civil  strife  from  which  he 
has  rescued  her.  Others  think  that 
she  will  not  be  able  to  make  sufficient 
progress  to  hold  her  own  in  the  race. 
But  there  are  yet  others  who  believe 
that  her  name  has  already  been  added 
to  the  list  of  modern  nations. 

G.  F.  H.  BERKELEY. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

A  COACH  and  four  horses  toiled 
heavily  up  the  steep  road  mounting 
the  east  side  of  Slieve  Alt.  They 
were  nearing  the  top  now,  and  the 
postilion,  running  by  the  horses'  heads, 
cheered  the  beasts  to  their  work. 
Great  was  the  contrast  between  their 
steaming  flanks,  and  the  calm  repose 
of  the  finely  dressed  ecclesiastic  who 
sat  within  the  coach  on  the  right, 
reclining  with  hands  folded  ;  beside 
him  was  another  black  coat,  but 
the  head  of  its  owner  was  thrust 
eagerly  out  of  the  window.  At  last 
the  rise  ended  in  a  level,  the  wheels 
bumped  uneasily  over  a  hundred  yards 
of  stony  rutted  road  shut  in  between 
heather  slopes,  then  turned  slightly  to 
the  right.  The  parson  with  his  head 
out  of  the  window  drew  it  in  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction,  as  he  said :  "  Dis- 
mount, I  pray,  Mr.  Dean,  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  here  is  the  point  I  spoke  of, 
and  I  trust  the  prospect  may  compen- 
sate for  your  early  rising.  Yonder  is 
Douros  House." 

The  driver  stopped  his  horses,  the 
parson  bundled  out  on  the  left,  and 
leisurely  and  elegantly  Mr.  Dean 
stepped  down  by  his  door  on  the  right. 

Beneath  them  the  west  side  of 
Slieve  Alt  sloped  rapidly  down  to 
Douros  Water,  a  thousand  feet  below. 
Every  creek  and  corner  of  the  bay 
between  its  two  great  headlands  lay 
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open  to  the  eye  ;  and  northwards 
stretched  the  Atlantic,  its  expanse 
broken  only  by  one  strange  outlying 
island  that  rose  like  a  towered  and 
battlemented  fortress  from  the  blue. 
Immediately  below  their  feet  lay  a 
wide  tarn,  caught  in  a  cup  of  the 
mountain  side ;  the  road  curved  round 
its  contour,  bub  at  a  precipitous  height 
above ;  far  below  again,  and  almost 
at  the  sea-level,  a  lake  shone,  and 
from  it  the  Lanan  could  be  traced  in 
its  windings  shoreward.  All  the 
landscape,  mountain,  lake,  sand  and 
sea,  sparkled  in  the  fresh  radiance  of 
a  June  morning,  for  it  was  not  yet 
long  past  nine  o'clock. 

Dean  Vigors  stepped  in  front  of 
the  horses,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  road,  where  the  slope  fell  cliff- 
wise  to  the  tarn,  and  he  looked  across 
the  landscape  with  the  indulgent  eye 
of  a  connoisseur.  The  stout  red- 
faced  parson,  in  black  a  little  rusty, 
and  rumpled  wig,  stood  by  him 
awaiting  his  pronouncement.  A  glow 
of  positive  delight  overspread  his 
countenance  when  the  Dean  turned  to 
him  with  sentences  of  approbation. 

."  By  my  word,  Mr.  Morrison,  you 
are  numbered  among  my  benefactors. 
But  for  your  hospitality  and  good 
counsel  I  should  have  crossed  this 
mountain  in  the  shades  of  last  night, 
wearying  for  my  journey's  end.  I  ain 
delighted  with  the  amenity  of  so 
savage  a  prospect.  Sure  the  sun  is 
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a  great  friseur,  and  can  embellish 
ruggedness  better  than  all  the  paint 
and  powder  of  St.  James's.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  where  he  has  the 
more  to  contend  with,  he  makes  the 
greater  exertion  ;  is  it  only  my  poetic 
fancy,  or  is  the  brilliance  more  than 
common  ? " 

"  'Tis  not  all  fancy,  Mr.  Dean.  In 
this  moist  air  of  ours,  when  he  shines, 
the  world  is  transfigured  like  Moses 
on  the  mount.  And  I  am  glad  he 
joins  in  a  welcome  to  you,  and  shines 
on  my  young  friend's  wedding." 

"  Sir,"  returned  the  Dean  compla- 
cently, "you  are  most  kind,  you  and  the 
sun,  your  confederate.  And  so  that 
is  my  friend  James  Nesbit's  mansion. 
I  begin  the  better  to  understand  his 
fancy  of  sequestering  himself.  Ah, 
poor  James !  Many  is  the  wild  day 
he  and  I  have  had  together.  Pleasant 
days  to  look  back  upon,  Mr.  Morrison  ; 
but  they  cost  me  my  advancement, 
and  here  am  I  with  an  Irish  deanery, 
and  little  hope  of  a  mitre." 

The  red-faced  parson  chuckled. 
"  Mcdo  paupertatem  tuam  quam  meant 
opulentiam,"  said  he. 

"Sir,  you  speak  rashly,"  retorted 
the  Dean,  as  he  brushed  a  speck  of 
dust  from  his  silk  knee-breeches. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  road  from  Dublin 
is  set  like  a  boulevard  with  the 
palaces  of  your  college  livings.  And 
here  are  you,  the  last  of  them  north- 
ward, but,  I  dare  be  sworn,  not  the 
least.  Kilcolumb  should  bring  you 
a  thousand  in  the  year." 

Mr.  Morrison  shook  a  rueful  head. 
"  Should,  maybe,  Mr.  Dean ;  but, 
good  year  and  bad  year,  seven  hun- 
dred is  my  living.  The  people  of 
these  parts  are  very  miserable,  and  I 
would  not  press  too  heavy  on  them." 

The  Dean  took  him  up  with  a 
touch  of  asperity.  "  That  is  well,  sir, 
leniency  is  well,  but,  sir,  it  behoves 
a  man  set  in  a  post  to  beware  of 
example.  Tithes  unpaid,  and  slackly 


collected  in  one  parish,  make  tithes 
unpaid  in  the  next.  My  own  re- 
venues, sir,  are  sadly  diminished  of 
late  years ;  and  the  diminution 
troubles  me  and  hinders  me.  To-da}', 
when  I  look  upon  a  country  so  smil- 
ing I  envy  you  your  rusticity,  and 
the  resolution, — which  I  can  assure 
you  is  never  far  from  my  mind — of 
coming  into  residence  at  my  deanery, 
grows  strong  within  me.  But,  sir, 
the  Dean  of  Gortmore  cannot  live  like 
a  parish  clergyman;  and  with  every 
new  report  from  my  tithe-proctor,  I 
feel  myself  further  from  that  desired 
haven,  that  requies  senectae.  You 
should  consider,  sir,  the  effect  of  your 
leniency;  nothing  is  more  injurious 
than  an  inconsiderate  virtue." 

Mr.  Morrison  laughed  the  easy 
laugh  of  the  uncontentious,  yet  there 
was  a  certain  hint  of  discomfort  in  it. 
"Well,  well,  Mr.  Dean,"  he  said, 
"a  man  cannot  think  of  everything, 
and  I  assure  you,  if  you  saw  the 
wretchedness  of  these  poor  creatures, 
you  would  find  it  go  against  you  to 
be  asking  for  a  penny.  But  shall  we 
walk  on  a  little  1  You  are  early  yet. 
Mansfield's  coach  is  half  an  hour  be- 
hind us.  I  see  a  couple  of  cars  on  in 
front,  but  that  will  be  only  Thorpe 
the  lawyer, — trust  a  lawyer  to  be 
first  at  a  feast— and  someone  else  of 
no  account." 

The  Dean  agreed  graciously. 
"  And  surely,"  he  added,  "  we  can 
have  no  great  journey  before  us.  I 
could  almost  discern  the  windows  of 
the  house." 

"A  short  journey,  Mr.  Dean,  as 
the  crow  flies.  But  you  must  wind 
away  inland,  by  yonder  lake  that  you 
see  there,  and  then  to  Lanan  bridge, 
where  I  must  part  from  your  company, 
and  from  that  you  shall  have  well  on 
to  two  hours'  drive,  rounding  the 
bay,  and  passing  under  Slievemor, 
yon  great  mountain  that  you  see,  and 
when  you  enter  the  carriage  drive  you 
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will   still   be   three   miles    from   the 
house." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  a  princely  approach. 
But  I  am  grieved  that  we  must  part 
so  soon.  At  least  the  feud  is  not  so 
bitter  that  James  Nesbit  will  look 
coldly  on  a  friend  who  comes  from 
your  roof." 

The  parson  uttered  his  quiet 
chuckle  again.  "Truly,  sir,  if  Mr. 
Nesbit  stood  on  ceremony  for  that 
matter,  it  would  be  a  disturbance  of 
many  friendships.  There  is  scarce 
a  guest  of  his  passes  Kilcolumb  going 
or  coming  but  looks  in  at  the  rectory. 
Good  company  is  scarce  in  these 
parts,  Mr.  Dean,  and  however  cul- 
pable be  my  indulgence  to  the  country 
folk,  my  cellar  has  not  yet  been 
stinted.  And,  sir,  it  is  by  no  will 
of  mine  that  there  is  a  coolness  be- 
twixt me  and  James  Nesbit;  there 
was  no  man  in  whose  conversation  I 
had  more  pleasure;  he  maintained  in 
one  a  somewhat  of  that  scholarly 
ardour  which  in  this  seclusion  grows 
dim." 

"Like  the  eyes  of  a  woman  with 
but  one  man  to  tell  her  she  is  fair," 
the  Dean  interjected. 

"  It  may  be,  Mr.  Dean ;  these  are 
matters  in  which  I  lack  experience. 
But  however  that  be,  the  plain  truth 
is  that  James  Nesbit  can  ill  put  up 
with  opposition  from  a  man  of  my 
cloth.  He  would  have  us  all,  sir," 
he  continued  with  growing  heat, 
"like  the  parson  of  his  own  church, 
who  leaves  the  table  with  the  pud- 
ding." 

"I  trust,"  said  the  Dean,  his  lip 
curling,  "  that  James  will  not  sentence 
me  to  that  regimen.  It  would  be  a 
sad  change  from  the  days  when  we 
laboured  to  discover  which  had  the 
stronger  head.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, that  your  feud  had  the  like 
origin,  for  James  was  dangerous  in 
his  drink." 

Mr.  Morrison  sighed.     "  No,  sir,  it 


was  not  that.  If  I  had  a  fault  to 
find  with  James  Nesbit's  company,  it 
was  that  he  dealt  ungenerously  with 
good  liquor ;  he  slighted  it,  sir.  No, 
Mr.  Dean ;  it  was  over  a  question  of 
our  duties  as  magistrates  that  we  fell 
out,  and  the  cause  may  sound  strange 
to  you." 

"  Ha,"  said  the  Dean  sharply ;  "  I 
wager  now  that  James  thinks  with  me 
on  the  matter  of  tithe-collecting.  He 
was  not  one  for  over-clemency." 

"He  has  his  own  way  of  dealing 
with  the  tenants ;  and  so  as  they  are 
ready  to  leap  into  the  sea  at  his  bid- 
ding, he  is  not  too  hard  with  them 
for  money.  But  let  his  will  be 
crossed  and  he  is  as  vindictive  as 
Satan.  Some  two  years  back  there 
was  a  terrible  to-do  about  a  young 
Sweeney,  or  McSwiney,  who  was 
falling  in  love  with  Mary,  the  girl 
that  you  are  for  marrying  to-day; 
and  between  ourselves,  I  doubt  she 
was  not  badly  disposed  to  him.  His 
father  was  the  lineal  representative 
of  the  McSwines." 

"  McSwines  ! "  the  Dean  repeated. 
"  A  sweet  name  and  significant." 

The  parson  reddened  a  little  at  the 
British  humour.  "MacSuibhne  is 
the  Irish  of  it,  and  to  their  ears  an 
euphonious  name  enough."  Then, 
pointing  downwards  to  the  old  ruin, 
he  sketched  in  a  few  words  the  history 
of  Carrig  and  its  owners,  the  Dean 
listening  with  a  decent  toleration. 
It  was  not  often,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, that  the  good  man  had  such  an 
audience.  But  presently  his  patience 
grew  threadbare,  and  when  his  com- 
panion had  traced  the  line  to  young 
Hugh,  he  broke  in :  "  And  so,  sir, 
you  interested  yourself  for  this  scion 
of  the  local  nobility, — this  euphonious 
McSwine.  I  cannot  wonder  if  my 
friend  James  was  not  wholly  satisfied." 
But  the  parson,  occupied  with  his 
tale,  did  not  notice  or  resent  the  dis- 
courtesy of  tone.  "Not  at  all,"  he 
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said ;  "  you  mistake  me,  Mr.  Dean. 
The  McSwineys  were  Catholics  to  a 
man,  and  this  young  fellow  was  tutored 
by  the  priest  in  my  parish,  Father 
O'Donnell  (a  decent  man  as  ever 
stepped,  and  pays  his  tithes  regu- 
larly), and  it  was  Father  O'Donnell 
that  had  him  sent  to  France  and 
fully  educated.  And  nothing  would 
convince  James  Nesbit  but  it  was 
this  priest  that  put  into  the  boy's 
head  the  thought  to  set  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  best,  and  he  was  for 
setting  the  law  on  Father  O'Donnell, 
for  O'Donnell  claims  rank  here  as  a 
bishop  among  them." 

The  Dean  looked  at  Mr.  Morrison 
with  unfeigned  amazement.  "  And 
do  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  harbour 
in  your  parish  a  papistical  dog  who 
calls  himself  a  bishop  ?  Are  you  not 
acquainted  with  the  Act  of  his  late 
gracious  Majesty  respecting  all  such 


Mr.  Morrison  put  up  his  hand 
with  a  gesture  habitual  to  him,  and 
scratched  his  roughly-shaven  jowl. 
"  Mr.  Dean,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
strange  to  this  country,  but  you  must 
be  aware  that  many  of  the  penal  laws 
against  Papists  are  lapsed  by  consent. 
And  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  never 
see  the  harm  in  suffering  bishops 
where  you  suffer  priests.  The  one 
implies  the  other.  Was  there  ever 
a  more  ridiculous  project  than  to 
hope  that  the  supply  of  priests  would 
cease  of  itself  by  cutting  off  the  con- 
secrating power  ? " 

The  Dean  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
"  Truly,  sir,  it  is  hard  to  check  pro- 
creation, whether  spiritual  or  secular," 
and  he  laughed  at  his  own  wit. 
Then,  assuming  a  graver  tone,  he 
went  on  :  "  Yet,  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
mere  inefficacy  of  these  penal  laws 
is  a  proof  of  the  need  for  caution. 
A  man  who  remains  obdurate  in  his 
papistry  in  the  face  of  such  induce- 
ments as  are  applied  to  convert  him, 


must  be  an  enthusiast,  and  enthu- 
siasts are  a  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth. I  fear,  sir,  that  if  you  and 
James  quarrelled  over  the  need  for 
severity  in  such  a  case,  I  should  have 
sided  with  him.  Let  us  talk  of  less 
contentious  matter." 

Mr.  Morrison's  good-humoured  face 
was  flushed  with  anger,  but  he  main- 
tained his  civility.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Dean, 
there  is  no  subject  I  would  quit  more 
willingly.  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the 
country  I  like  so  well  as  Mary  Nesbit, 
and  I  love  the  young  fellow  she  is  to 
marry ;  they  will  be  the  chief  of  my 
parishioners,  and  it  is  sore  to  think  I 
may  not  be  at  the  marrying  of  them. 
And  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Dean, 
I  could  have  shouted  for  joy  when  I 
learnt  that  it  was  your  purpose  to 
visit  the  diocese  and  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  If  that  dirty  little  toad- 
eater  Mahony  had  said  the  blessing 
over  Mary  Nesbit,  by  heavens  I 
would  have  liked  to  wring  his  neck  !  " 
And  he  struck  hard  on  the  ground 
with  a  great  stick  that  he  carried. 

His  energy  moved  the  Dean  to  a 
smile.  "  Truly,  Mr.  Morrison,  you 
make  me  thankful  that  I  have  your 
approbation,  else  I  should  tremble  as 
I  imprinted  my  fatherly  kiss, — alas, 
that  it  should  be  fatherly  ! — on  your 
young  friend's  blooming  cheek."  He 
stopped  and  looked  round.  "  Connu- 
bial fancies,  who  could  restrain  them 
on  such  a  day  as  this  ?  I  shall  die 
of  envy  for  this  young  Maxwell. 
How  the  whole  earth  and  sea  smiles 
on  him  !  By  my  word  it  grows 
lovelier  each  minute !  I  am  ex- 
tremely sensible  of  such  beauty. 
You  will  have  noticed,  Mr.  Morrison," 
he  went  on,  resuming  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur,  "how  the  composition, 
as  we  say,  of  the  picture  is  completed 
by  that  incident  of  the  small  vessel 
in  the  middle  distance.  It  enhances 
the  significance  of  the  scene,  it  is 
full  of  meaning." 
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"  She  was  full  of  claret  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,"  put  in  Mr.  Morri- 
son, not  without  a  touch  of  malice. 
"  And  now  she  is  full  of  sheepswool. 
That  is  Andy  McLoughlin's  sloop,  as 
well  known  on  this  coast  as  the  King's 
flag,  and  better  respected." 

"  Indeed ;  one  of  your  smugglers, 
who  supplies  you,  I  make  no  doubt, 
with  the  excellent  Bordeaux  I  drank 
last  night?  But  you  destroy  the 
poetry  of  her  voyage  for  me.  As  I 
have  watched  her  spreading  her  wings 
to  the  light  air  from  the  west,  her 
canvas  hardly  drawing,  I  thought  of 
a  bride  timorously  drifting  at  first  to- 
wards the  haven  of  her  happiness 
till  the  full  breeze  should  come,  and 
then — vogue  la  galere  !  " 

"  I  watched  too,"  said  Mr.  Morri- 
son, doggedly  insisting  on  his  prose, 
"  and  I  wondered  what  was  keeping 
Andy,  and  why  he  did  not  go  out  on  the 
ebb  last  night  in  place  of  starting  now 
with  the  flood  against  him.  There 
must  be  some  reason ;  Andy  does  not 
often  lie  so  long  in  the  one  place." 

"Perhaps,"  answered  the  Dean, 
"the  wind  did  not  serve.  Even  now 
he  makes  little  way;  but  the  breeze 
freshens  and  he  will  soon  round 
yonder  point.  Well,  vogue  la  galere,  I 
say.  By  heaven,  if  I  were  Mr.  Maxwell, 
I  would  take  my  bride  aboard  a  neat 
vessel  like  yon,  instead  of  dragging 
her  in  a  lumbering  coach  over  this 
interminable  hill.  Sir,  I  hold  to  my 
poetry.  Those  are  the  sails  of  love, 
the  barque  of  Venus.  Say  no  more, 
but  let  us  step  in  again,  and  I  will 
deposit  you  at  the  river  below  here, 
regretting  that  I  cannot  have  more  of 
your  company,  and  wishing  you  sport 
with  the  salmon." 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  coach  of  Dean  Vigors  was  not 
the  only  one  on  the  road  that  June 
morning.  Invitations  had  been  issued 


to  the  whole  county  and  upon 
a  considered  plan.  Those  who  lived 
beyond  a  reasonable  day's  journey 
came  on  the  Monday,  and  were  guests 
for  the  night ;  but  every  man  and 
woman  dwelling  within  twenty  miles, 
who  had  any  claim  to  rank  as  quality, 
breakfasted  that  Tuesday  a  short 
while  after  sunrise,  and  took  the  road 
family  by  family.  Old  Mr.  Thorpe, 
the  solicitor  from  Letterward,  had 
the  start,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
Dean  Vigors,  and  with  him  was 
Martin,  agent  for  the  Maxwell  pro- 
perty. Behind  the  Dean's  coach 
toiled  the  family  chariots  of  Mans- 
fields,  Wrays,  Irvines  and  half  a 
dozen  others  from  the  Swilly  shore. 
Bartons  and  Reyeses  set  out  from 
Fanad  in  their  finery,  thanking 
heaven  for  a  dry  day  ;  had  they  not 
two  ferries  of  a  sea  -  lough  to  cross, 
and  three  jolting  bits  of  road  to  drive, 
before  they  could  take  boat  from  the 
little  bight  of  bay  on  Douros  itself 
that  lay  opposite  to  the  great  house  1 
The  whole  country  -  side  northward 
from  Derry  and  Strabane  knew  what 
was  in  the  wind,  and  all  the  Monday 
and  the  Tuesday  they  kept  watch  to  see 
the  coaches  passing  on  their  way  to  the 
grandest  wedding  that  ever  was  heard 
tell  of  in  the  country.  And  all  the 
pretty  girls  in  all  the  coaches  craned 
their  heads  out  of  window,  wild  with 
desire  for  the  festivity,  wild  to  watch 
how  Mary  Nesbit  would  behave  at  her 
wedding;  and  not  least  of  all,  wild 
with  curiosity  to  see  the  beautiful 
Isabella,  to  criticise  the  dresses  she 
had  brought  back,  and  to  hear  the 
tales  she  would  have  to  tell  (if  she 
condescended  to  tell  them)  after  her 
year's  triumphal  progress  from  Dublin 
to  the  Wells,  and  from  the  Wells  to 
London  itself,  under  the  chaperonage 
of  her  mother's  cousin,  the  distin- 
guished Lady  Dungannon. 

And    while    a]l    these    curiosities 
were  on  the  strain  to  one  centre,  and 
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all  these  coaches  were  heavily  trund- 
ling down  the  long  slope  of  Slieve 
Alt,  or  following  one  another  over 
the  rough  road  from  Lanan  Bridge 
along  the  shore  opposite  to  the  Douros 
demesne,  Jack  Maxwell  was  fretting 
like  a  hound  in  leash  at  the  door  of 
Alec  Hamilton's  house  which  stood 
on  the  great  headland  that  encloses 
Douros  to  the  west.  From  his 
point  of  vantage  he  looked  south 
across  a  creek  of  the  bay  to  the  little 
fishing-village,  with  its  few  sailing- 
boats  moored  off  the  shore,  its  many 
curraghs  lying  bottom  up  like  huge 
black  slugs  on  the  sand.  He  com- 
manded the  road  that  skirts  the 
coast  flanking  the  great  northern 
chain  of  mountains ;  but  the  road  was 
desolate  enough,  though  yesterday  a 
dozen  car-loads  or  coach-loads  of 
guests  from  the  far  off  west  of  the 
county  had  rolled  along  it.  To-day 
there  was  only  old  Andrew  Watt  of 
Ardmany  to  come,  the  solitary  neigh- 
bour within  thirty  miles  westward  of 
Alec's  house  on  the  Head.  He  too 
had  swathed  up  his  gouty  foot  in 
flannel,  had  been  lifted  into  the 
chaise,  and  was  now  cursing  every 
rut  on  the  road  (and  ruts  were  many) 
with  unholy  eloquence.  But  his 
heavy  greys  had  not  yet  dawned  on 
Jack's  sight ;  that  was  the  fact  which 
Alec  Hamilton,  Jack's  host  and  best 
man,  continued  to  impress  upon  the 
impatient  bridegroom.  There  was  no 
pleasanter  young  fellow  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  than  Alec  Hamilton,  but 
his  friends  said  that  when  the  last 
trump  sounded,  Alec  would  turn 
leisurely  and  answer,  "Ah,  what 
hurry?"  or,  it  might  be,  "Time 
enough." 

Jack  heard  the  changes  rung  on 
these  admirable  formulae  many  times 
that  morning.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  ruffling  for  a  moment  Alec's  im- 
perturbable good-humour,  but  his  own 
temper  suffered,  and  again  and  again 


he  tramped  the  gravel  before  the 
house.  When  he  first  emerged, 
fuming  and  impatient,  from  Alec's 
interminable  breakfast,  he  too  began 
to  note  with  a  kind  of  mechanical 
attention  the  progress  of  the  little 
sloop  which,  like  Mr.  Morrison,  he 
recognised  at  once  for  Andy  McLough- 
lin's.  She  was  then  midway  between 
the  headlands,  five  or  six  miles  distant. 
Half  an  hour  later,  he  had  gone  in 
and  dressed  himself,  despite  his  host's 
repeated  assurance  that  "  he  was  time 
enough,"  and  was  again  on  the  door- 
step. The  schooner  was  now  well 
round  the  eastern  head,  running  free 
before  the  wind.  The  young  man 
watched  her ;  and  as  he  watched,  the 
thought  of  Andy's  grim  face  recurred 
to  him,  with  an  uncomfortable  re- 
membrance of  something  hidden  in 
the  fellow's  furtive  eyes.  "  Surely  I 
wish  well  to  Miss  Mary  and  the  man 
that  gets  her ; "  the  words  came 
back  to  him  with  a  curious  hint  of 
ambiguity ;  and,  in  a  flash,  they 
quickened  an  uneasiness  left  in  him 
by  his  last  interchange  of  words  with 
Mary  herself. 

Crossing  the  water  to  Carrig  she 
had  been  strange  and  nervous, — she, 
who  was  the  very  spirit  of  tranquillity. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
she  used,  when  he  importuned  her 
once  more  for  an  assurance — she  also 
dealing  in  ambiguities ?  "Of  course 
I  want  to  marry  you,  Jack — if  the 
moon  does  not  drop  from  the  sky." 
He  remembered  the  odd  unaccus- 
tomed ring  in  her  voice  as  she 
said  it,  and  a  hard  ring  too  in  her 
reply  to  his  questioning:  "Oh,  reassure 
yourself,  sir ;  the  moon  never  falls 
from  the  sky." 

He  remembered  his  own  words  in 
answer :  "I  would  sooner  have  you, 
Mary,  than  the  moon  and  all  the 
stars  out  of  heaven." 

That  had  been  his  reply,  and  if 
she  spoke  in  jest,  or  as  if  in  jest,  he 
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had  spoken  with  passion.  And  she 
had  been  silent  for  a  moment,  before 
she  had  made  answer,  still  seemingly 
in  jest,  but  with  a  graver  tone  behind 
her  jesting  :  "  Well  then,  Jack,  once 
I  am  married  to  you,  if  the  moon  and 
all  the  stars  were  shining  on  the  grass 
at  my  feet,  I  would  not  stoop  to  pick 
up  one  of  them."  Then  he  had  tried 
to  kiss  her,  but  she  had  slipped  off  the 
horse,  and  left  him  with  a  peremptory 
word. 

What  had  it  all  meant?  He  was 
madly  impatient  to  see  her  again, 
Was  it  only  a  girl's  teasing  1  It  was 
sharp  pain  anyhow,  and  he  knew,  he 
felt  in  him,  that  if  he  could  get  to 
Douros  and  see  Mary  there  in  the 
flesh  waiting  to  be  his  bride,  the 
sight  of  her  would  banish  this  Mary 
whom  his  mind  created,  who  played 
cruelly  with  his  heart.  Yet  he  could 
not  tell  his  trouble  to  Alec  Hamilton; 
he  was  shamefaced  over  his  fears. 
He  could  only  fret,  fume,  and  lose 
his  temper. 

At  last  along  the  road  came  the 
apparition  of  the  slow-moving  greys. 
It  was  understood  that  the  guests 
should  be  allowed  time  to  arrive 
before  the  bridegroom,  and  Alec  had 
stipulated  that  old  Andrew  must 
pass  before  they  started. 

Jack  darted  into  the  house,  pro- 
cured a  delusive  assurance  from  his 
host  that  he  was  ready,  rushed  to 
hurry  Alec's  hardly  less  leisurely 
groom,  and  came  back,  in  a  fury  of 
impatience,  to  his  post  on  the  gravel 
at  the  door.  Again,  mechanically,  his 
eyes  travelled  to  the  bay. 

The  sloop  was  out  of  sight. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AT  last  the  horses  were  round, 
Alec  was  ready,  they  mounted,  and 
in  five  minutes  were  trotting  briskly 
down  the  street  of  the  fishing-village, 
past  a  long  line  of  straggling  cabins. 


Men  in  groups,  and  women  in  groups, 
looked  at  them  as  they  passed,  and 
spoke  low  to  one  another.  Here  and 
there  children  raised  a  cheer,  and  it 
seemed  to  Jack  there  was  a  touch  of 
derision  in  it.  But  these  fisherfolk 
were  a  community  by  themselves,  far 
more  independent  than  the  cottagers, 
and  this  did  not  wholly  surprise  him, 
though  it  was  unlike  their  usual 
friendliness. 

Alec  Hamilton  was  surprised,  how- 
ever. "  I  wonder  to  see  so  many  of 
them  about.  Hi,  Dominick,"  he 
said,  pulling  in  his  horse,  as  he  came 
up  to  an  old  man,  whose  yellow  straw 
hat  in  the  sunshine  made  a  halo  for 
his  handsome  face ;  "are  you  not  for 
the  wedding  1 " 

Dominick  took  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth.  "  Sure,  what  call  have  we  to 
the  wedding  ?  We're  none  of  Nesbit's 
tenants." 

"Faith,"  answered  Hamilton,  "I 
didn't  think  that  on  a  day  like  this 
they  would  be  asking  who's  a  tenant 
and  who's  not.  There'll  be  big  doings 
and  big  whiskey  drunk,"  he  added  in 
the  Irish. 

"  Good  pleasure  to  them  that  drink 
it,"  answered  the  old  man  with  a 
touch  of  irony;  "and  good  pleasure 
to  the  gentleman  that's  with  you,  long 
life  to  him." 

"  Come  on,  Alec,"  Jack  broke  in  ; 
"  we  can't  wait  here  all  day.  I  have 
to  dress  myself  before  we  sign  the 
settlements,  and  it's  getting  late." 

"What  hurry?  Sure  there's  time 
enough,"  said  his  friend,  touching  his 
horse,  however.  "  Well,"  he  went  on 
as  they  quickened  to  the  trot,  "  it 
beats  all  ever  I  saw  that  these  lads 
aren't  coming  in  to  the  fun.  There 
must  be  some  new  quarrel  betwixt 
them  and  Nesbit ;  but  I  heard  of 
none." 

Two  miles  of  level  road  between 
the  brown  heathy  bog  and  the  grey 
sandhills  brought  them  to  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  Douros  demesne,  and 
the  seven-mile  wall  of  masonry  with 
which  James  Nesbit  had  surrounded 
it.  They  came  to  the  great  iron  gate 
of  the  back  avenue,  and  it  stood  wide 
open,  but  not  a  soul  was  at  the  lodge. 

"  Isn't  that  strange  now  1 "  said 
Alec.  "  They  should  be  here  waiting 
to  screech  out  blessings  on  you.  But 
I  suppose  they're  all  away  to  the 
house  to  see  the  people  arriving. 
There's  old  Watt  in  front  of  us." 

They  passed  the  chaise  and  its 
heavy  greys,  throwing  a  greeting  to 
the  old  gentleman,  whose  "  Good  day  " 
ended  with  a  snarl  of  pain  and  a 
string  of  imprecations. 

"  He'll  not  dance  at  any  wed- 
ding this  day,"  said  Alec.  "Faith 
that's  an  unlucky  word  now," 
and,  laughing,  he  spoke  the  Gaelic 
formula  for  averting  the  ill-luck. 
Jack  laughed  too,  but  the  country 
superstition  played  on  his  disquiet; 
and  as  they  pushed  on,  signs  much 
more  ominous  were  not  wanting. 

The  western  avenue  of  Douros  is 
terraced  along  the  side  of  hills. 
Winding  in  and  out,  it  creeps  through 
wood,  but  every  half  mile  or  so,  at 
the  turning  of  a  corner,  comes  a  bold 
view  of  the  bay.  At  each  of  these 
points  was  gathered  a  group  of 
peasantry,  sitting  or  standing  about 
in  the  sun,  eagerly  a- watch  for  the 
arrivals.  They  were  perfectly  silent 
as  the  two  riders  passed,  though 
some  touched  their  hats  in  answer  to 
salutations.  Jack  knew  little  of  their 
ways,  but  he  noticed  that  Alec's  face 
grew  graver,  and  they  quickened 
their  pace  in  silence. 

The  last  of  these  bends  made 
a  view  -  point  full  north,  facing  to 
the  open  sea.  Southward,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  off,  could  be  seen  the 
chimneys  of  the  house  and  the  smoke 
rising  straight  and  blue,  though  by 
the  winding  woodland  avenue  it  was 
a  long  half  mile  to  the  door. 


Here  was  assembled  a  crowd  of 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  chil- 
dren and  babies  in  arms.  Jack  and 
his  groomsman  reached  the  point  by 
a  long  and  steep  incline,  and  they 
slackened  their  pace  for  it.  When 
they  emerged  from  the  screen  of  trees, 
and,  swerving  to  the  right,  came 
suddenly  into  view  of  this  ragged 
regiment,  Alec  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  ;  but  before  they  passed,  an  old 
crone,  toothless  and  unkempt,  ran 
to  the  front  of  the  sinister  mob 
and  broke  into  voluble  utterance. 
Jack  understood  not  a  word,  but  he 
understood  the  accent  of  triumphant 
derision.  "  What  did  she  say  1 "  he 
cried  out,  as  the  trot  quickened  into 
a  gallop. 

"Nothing  good,"  answered  Alec 
grimly.  "  Let  your  beast  go ;  the 
sooner  we're  there  the  better." 

They  swept  along  under  the  shade 
of  great  beech  trees,  till,  hardly 
slackening  for  the  turn,  they  pulled  to 
the  left  where  their  track  joined  the 
front  avenue.  For  a  couple  of  fur- 
longs they  clattered  between  thick 
banks  of  laurel  and  rhododendron, 
and  then  they  burst  into  the  lawn. 
Before  them  lay  the  house  with  the 
drive  passing  the  north  front  of  it 
to  the  great  sweep  of  gravel  at  the 
farther  end,  by  the  hall-door.  And 
all  this  was  crowded  with  coaches 
and  with  people, — the  whole  country- 
side met  together  in  holiday  attire ; 
and  every  soul  in  the  crowd  was 
straining  his  eyes  toward  the  bride- 
groom who  came  so  wildly  at  the 
gallop  over  the  smooth  way. 

But  as  the  two  young  men  drew 
up  with  a  scattering  of  the  gravel, 
the  whole  company  fell  back  in  silence, 
leaving  them  in  the  centre  of  a  half 
circle.  There  was  a  moment's  pause. 
Jack  Maxwell,  with  every  sense  pre- 
ternaturally  quickened  by  the  tension 
of  that  ominous  ride,  heard,  as  if  it 
were  the  only  sound  in  the  universe, 
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a  girl's  ill-suppressed  titter.  In  all 
those  faces  one  only  stood  out  dis- 
tinct,— the  face  of  Sir  Garrett  Lam- 
bert, a  man  whom  he  detested,  and 
it  was  curled  with  an  ugly  smile. 

Not  for  the  world's  wealth  could 
he  have  spoken.  The  sense  of  impend- 
ing calamity  took  its  most  strangling 
form.  Here  was  no  hint  of  tragedy  ; 
here  was  rather  the  note  of  mockery 
that  had  followed  him  from  his  start 
that  morning,  now  rising  to  its  climax. 
He  was  the  world's  scorn,  it  seemed 
to  him,  and  the  world  still  with  diffi- 
culty kept  back  its  laughter  till  the 
moment  should  come  to  shake  all 
sides. 

Something  he  had  to  face,  but, 
what  was  it  ?  And  in  those  endless 
seconds  his  thoughts  beat  backwards 
and  forwards  like  the  wings  of  a 
fly  in  the  meshes. 

Alec  Hamilton  had  flushed  as  red 
as  Jack  was  pale.  Leaning  back  in 
his  saddle,  he  spoke  loudly  and 
roughly  to  the  man  nearest  him. 
"  Mansfield,  what  the  devil  does  this 
mean  ?  Where's  Nesbit  ? " 

As  he  spoke,  old  George  the  butler 
came  down  the  steps,  his  face  dis- 
composed and  his  eyes  red.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  the  master  is  in  his 
study  and  bids  you  come  in  to  him." 

Jack  dismounted,  throwing  his 
bridle  on  Rory's  neck.  With  a  dread- 
ful contraction  at  his  heart,  suspense 
seizing  on  his  very  vitals,  he  followed 
the  old  man  up  the  white  limestone 
steps,  over  the  white  flagged  floor, 
while  Alec  strode  angrily  after  them. 
They  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  broad  hall  and  entered  by  the 
door  leading  from  the  office  where 
Mr.  Nesbit  was  accustomed  to  receive 
his  tenants.  The  library  was  a  long, 
narrow,  book-lined  room,  midway  on 
the  south  front  between  the  office 
and  the  great  drawing-room.  As 
Jack  entered,  he  noted  a  clergyman, 
who  must  plainly  be  Dean  Vigors, 


leaning  negligently  against  one  of 
the  windows.  His  face,  the  face  of 
an  elderly  man  of  the  world,  was 
touched  with  a  curiosity  not  with- 
out amusement.  Here  too,  then,  the 
world's  mocking  eye  followed  him, — - 
here,  where  he  stood  to  receive  sen- 
tence. For  as  he  looked  at  Mr.  Nesbit 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt 
that  a  blow  had  to  come. 

Mr.  Nesbit  always  refined  upon 
neatness ;  this  day  he  was  exquisite. 
Dressed  in  black  after  his  habit,  his 
coat  and  vest  were  of  silk  laced  with 
silver,  his  small  clothes  of  satin  tied 
with  satin  strings.  The  cambric  at 
his  breast,  the  lace  ruffles  at  his 
sleeves  were  things  of  great  price. 
From  the  silver  buckles  at  his  fine 
instep  to  the  carefully  powdered 
peruke,  there  was  no  trace  of  dis- 
order. He  stood  there  on  the  rug, 
erect,  tense  on  his  feet  as  a  fencer, 
while  the  Dean  lounged  on  his  left, 
and  before  him  halted  the  young 
men,  hot  and  soiled  with  hard  riding. 
Only  the  veins  in  the  transparent 
skin  of  his  forehead  and  temples 
showed  preternaturally  blue ;  his  lips 
were  pale,  the  thin  walls  of  his 
nostrils  quivered,  and  his  eyes  were 
a  colourless  flame.  Not  a  word  did 
he  speak  by  way  of  greeting ;  but 
looking  past  them  to  where  old 
George  trembled  in  the  background, 
with  fingers  still  on  the  door-handle, 
he  cried,  "Close  that  door."  The 
ring  of  the  words  cut  the  air  like 
a  whip-lash.  Then,  pointing  with  a 
quick  gesture,  he  said,  "  Be  seated, 
gentlemen." 

Alec  Hamilton  flung  himself  sul- 
lenly on  a  couch.  Jack  sat  down 
stiffly  on  a  chair,  his  hand  grasping  his 
riding-whip.  This  imperious  anger 
mastered  him,  and  added  to  his  dazed 
bewilderment.  He  could  only  wait 
dumbly  for  the  expectation  to  pass 
into  actual  shock. 

Mr.  Nesbit  spoke  then,  looking  him 
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full  in  the  face,  the  words  coming 
cold  and  hard  as  stones.  "Sir,  you 
have  to  learn  that  my  daughter  has 
disgraced  me.  She  has  jilted  you,  sir, 
and  run  away  with  a  Papist." 

Here  at  last  was  the  blow  then, 
full  on  the  heart.  It  seemed  to  Jack, 
as  he  sat  there  stunned,  his  face  turn- 
ing stony  and  impassive,  that  he  had 
always  known  this.  It  was  like  a 
relief  to  have  the  assurance ;  his 
brain  began  to  act  again  with  terrible 
rapidity,  cleared  of  its  bewilderment. 
Only,  for  the  instant,  there  was  still 
the  beating  in  circles,  the  search  for 
a  missing  part  that  would  help  all  to 
fall  into  place. 

Only  for  an  instant.  Alec  Hamil- 
ton leapt  to  his  feet.  "  Hugh  Mc- 
Swiney,  by  God  ! "  he  cried.  "  But 
how  could  he  come  at  her  ?  Isn't  he 
in  France  1 " 

Now  the  brain  did  its  work  swiftly, 
ruthlessly  :  now  all  the  parts  fitted 
remorselessly  together.  McSwiney's 
name  was  the  clue,  ravelling  out  the 
whole  tangle.  Jack  saw  by  the 
dreadful  flash  of  self -ridicule  a  comedy 
in  which  he  had  played  the  dupe; 
and  now,  master  of  his  faculties,  he 
could  shape  his  words.  Rising  to  his 
feet  he  spoke  with  his  lips  twisted  to 
a  smile.  "  In  the  disgrace  you  speak 
of,  sir,  I  fear  I  am  something  of  an 
accomplice." 

James  Nesbit's  eyes  blazed.  "  Sir," 
he  flashed  out,  staring  at  the 
writhen  face  before  him. 

But  Jack  went  on,  though  his  lips 
trembled  with  anger  and  his  throat  was 
dry  :  "  Oh,  sir,  spare  your  reproaches. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  last  parted  from 
you,  I  believe  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  convoy  your  daughter," — his  voice 
shook — "  to  her  assignation.  Oh,  by 
God,  I  understand  now,"  he  cried  with 
a  sudden  abandonment  of  irony. 
"  Your  daughter,  sir,  forded  the  bay 
on  Sunday  sitting  behind  me  on  my 
horse.  I  left  her  at  Carrig  Castle, 


where  I  make  no  doubt  her  lover 
waited  for  her.  True,  I  proposed  it ; 
she  had  thoughts  of  taking  boat,  but 
doubtless  the  expedient  seemed  to 
her  mightily  diverting."  He  burst 
into  bitter  merriment.  "Yes,  I 
laugh  myself  to  think  of  it." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Dean  Vigors  com- 
ing forward  with  a  graceful  gesture, 
"  permit  me  to  condole.  The  serpent, 
sir,  was  more  subtle  than  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  woman  is  more 
subtle  than  the  serpent.  'Tis  a  new 
example  of  the  old  truth,  and  a  con- 
spicuous one." 

Jack  turned  on  him  angrily.  "  Sir," 
he  said,  "  I  never  loved  to  afford 
examples."  Then  facing  Mr.  Nesbit 
he  cried  out,  eager  to  strike,  to  deal 
elsewhere  the  lash  that  was  on  him : 
"  Was  there  never  an  actor  in  your 
family,  sir  1  That  lady  wastes  her 
talent.  She  played  a  part  with  me 
fit  for  the  stage ;  she  told  me  her 
very  design,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  I 
should  not  understand  it.  And  her 
lover,  no  doubt,  was  the  audience  and 
well-pleased  with  her  recital."  Then 
he  broke  off  short.  "  With  your 
leave,  sir,  I  will  take  my  horse  at 
once  and  go." 

Mr.  Nesbit's  lips  and  nostrils 
quivered  with  fury  as  he  replied. 
"  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that 
the  girl  who  has  thus  disgraced  herself 
is  the  first  to  bring  discredit  on  an 
old  name.  Or  do  you  impute  com- 
plicity? Do  you  suppose  that  I 
desired  this  honest  alliance, — with  a 
pauper,  a  beggarly  Irisher  who  scarce 
speaks  English,  a  traitor  in  foreign 
pay?" 

Jack  answered  him  as  fiercely. 
"I  impute  no  such  absurdity,  sir; 
but  I  see  no  purpose  in  remaining 
where  my  presence  can  but  make  me 
a  laughing-stock." 

Mastering  himself  with  a  visible 
effort,  Mr.  Nesbit  walked  over  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
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arm.  "  Jack,"  he  said,  "  you  have 
been  vilely  used.  It  is  the  result  of 
too  great  indulgence  to  a  girl's  fancies. 
But  I  would  have  you  remember  that 
your  hurt  is  not  the  only  one,  nor 
the  deepest,  though  you  are  so  quick 
to  wince." 

The  young  man  disengaged  himself, 
but  not  roughly.  "  I  ask  your  par- 
don, sir;  but  your  case  is  one  for 
pity  ;  mine  for  derision."  And  a 
fierce  spasm  of  anger  distorted  his 
face. 

Mr.  Nesbit  looked  at  him  with 
studied  self-restraint.  "  As  you  will, 
Jack,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  not  detain 
you  needlessly  ;  but  if  you  think  " — 
and  passion  began  to  shake  on  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  —  "  that  James 
Nesbit  either  values  sympathy  or 
escapes  derision  from  our  friends 
out  yonder,  you  are  much  mis- 
taken. I  would  merely  have  you  to 
hear  what  steps  I  have  taken  that 
neither  pity  nor  derision  may  be  due 
for  long  to  myself  or  to  you." 

Jack's  eye  lit.  He  leapt  with  quick 
solace  to  the  thought  of  a  duel.  To 
kill  or  be  killed, — what  mattered  it  1 
— either  came  gladly  to  his  mood. 
"  Where  is  this  McSwiney  to  be 
found  1 "  he  asked  abruptly. 

Mr.  Nesbit  turned  to  the  mantel- 
piece and  lifted  a  letter.  "  Oh,  for 
that,  wo  have  information — of  a  kind," 
he  said  scornfully.  "Take  it;  it 
concerns  you.  There  is  even  a  billet 
for  you,  if  you  are  in  a  mind  to  read 
it." 

Jack  opened  the  letter  and  drew 
out  first  an  enclosure  in  Mary's  hand. 
He  looked  at  it,  and  made  as  if  to 
tear  it,  but  stopped.  "  This  should 
be  the  epilogue  to  the  comedy,  sir  ;  it 
will  be  diverting.  I  shall  read  it  at 
my  leisure," — and,  crumpling  it  in  his 
hand,  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket; 
then  with  a  look  that  sat  ill  on  his 
young  face  turned  to  the  other  letter 
written  in  a  bold  script. 


SIR  [it  ran] ,  your  daughter  escaping 
from  your  attempt  to  force  her  incli- 
nation has  put  herself  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  loves  her.  We  were  married 
yesterday  by  a  priest  of  my  church,  to 
which  she  has  conformed.  I  regret  that 
the  hostilities  now  prevailing  give  me 
no  choice  but  to  carry  her  at  once  to 
France.  Should  the  war  terminate, 
however,  as  it  is  like  to  do,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  give  any  satisfaction  due  be- 
tween gentlemen  to  yourself  or  to  any 
person  who  may  conceive  himself  to  be 
aggrieved.  At  the  headquarters  of  my 
regiment  in  the  Hotel  Valois  a  letter  or 
message  will  always  reach  me. 

HUGH  McSwiNEY. 

Jack  handed  the  letter  back  angrily. 
"  This  does  not  help  us,"  he  said. 

"A  politic  gentleman,  I  under- 
stand," observed  Dean  Vigors,  with  a 
sneer.  "  He  would  fight,  would  two 
nations  but  compose  their  quarrel." 

"  How  the  devil  is  Hugh  McSwiney 
to  meet  any  of  us,  sir?"  put  in 
Alec  Hamilton,  brusquely.  "He's 
no  coward,  but  he  puts  his  neck 
into  a  noose  by  landing  in  this 
country." 

"Ay,  sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Nesbit, 
with  a  swift  turn  to  where  Hamilton 
sat,  "and  this  friend  of  yours,  for 
whom  you  answer  so  readily,  may  find 
his  neck  within  the  noose  before  he 
is  a  week  older.  They  sailed  with 
that  scoundrel  McLoughlin  at  flood 
this  morning,  and  the  vessel  is  not 
yet  two  hours  out  of  the  bay." 

Jack  writhed  in  a  spasm  of  jealous 
rage.  "I  watched  her,"  he  said, 
"while  my  friend  here  was  finishing 
his  breakfast  and  putting  on  his  boots. 
God  !  if  we  had  but  started  !  " 

Mr.  Nesbit  looked  at  him  with  a 
kind  of  pleasure  in  his  fury. 

"Had  you  started,  there  was  no- 
thing to  do  but  what  I  did.  I  sent 
a  rider  to  Ross,  who  lies  with  his 
revenue  cutter  in  the  Swilly,  bidding 
him  take  the  sloop  or  sink  her,  for 
there  was  a  French  spy  aboard." 

"  Sink  her ! "  repeated  Jack  me- 
chanically. 
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"Ay,  sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Nesbit 
coldly,  "  sink  her,  if  he  cannot  take 
her,  and  maybe  the  best  way  too." 

Jack  moved  uneasily  to  the  window 
and  Alec  Hamilton  spoke  up,  drum- 
ming on  his  boot  with  his  riding-whip. 
His  good-humour  was  strangely  per- 
plexed by  this  chill  rage. 

"  Well,  many's  the  time  the  revenue 
men  have  been  after  Andy  McLough- 
lin,  and  I  never  knew  him  the  worse 
of  it.  And,  in  my  mind,  if  Ross  has 
a  notion  that  Miss  Mary  is  aboard, 
he'll  be  as  apt  as  any  of  us  to  keep 
the  blind  eye  towards  them." 

Mr.  Nesbit  turned  on  him  savagely. 
"  Sir,  if  Mr.  Ross  so  far  neglects  his 
duty  as  to  let  a  French  spy  slip,  Mr. 
Ross,  sir,  shall  be  broke  for  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  added  Dean  Vigors 
suavely,  "Mr.  Hamilton  would  find 
it  well  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
other  offender,  the  priest — a  prelate, 
I  should  say." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  stormed  Mr.  Nesbit, 
"  this  is  what  comes  of  the  slackness  of 
yourself  and  others — that  clodhopping 
parson,  Morrison,  the  worst  of  them. 
There  was  not  a  couple-beggar  in 
the  country  who  would  have  dared 
this  but  that  rascal  O'Donnell,  and 
by  heaven,  sir,  he  shall  swing  for  it 
this  time.  The  Act  is  plain  for  any 
priest  who  marries  Protestant  to 
Papist,  and  if  he  thinks  to  save  his 
dirty  neck  by  this  form  of  my 
daughter's  perversion,  he  shall  learn, 
sir,  from  the  hangman.  It  was  he 
who  first  poured  his  revolutionary 
poison  into  this  whelp's  ears.  But 
for  him,  this  brave  Sweeney,  or 
McSwiney,  would  be  a  drunken  idle 
farmer  to-day,  owing  me  long  arrears, 
as  his  father  was  before  him.  They 
shall  see, — the  pair  of  them.  And 
then,  Jack  my  boy,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  young  man  who  stood 
silent  and  sullen  by  the  window,  "  we 
shall  see  on  which  side  the  laughers 
are,  and  who  it  is  needs  pity.  But 


come  now,  will  you  run  from  the 
laughers  with  your  tail  between  your 
legs  like  a  whipped  dog  1  Will  you 
cringe  for  compassion  ?  Or  will  you 
be  guided  by  me  ?  Snap  your  fingers, 
and  laugh  with  the  best  of  them." 

Alec  Hamilton  rose.  Words  did 
not  come  very  easy  to  him,  and  he 
stood  looking  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed. "  I  think  you  do  the  country 
an  injustice,  Mr.  Nesbit.  Not  a  man 
of  us  but  will  be  sorry  for  Jack  here, 
and  sorry  that  Miss  Mary  should  so 
far  forget  herself.  There  will  be  talk 
enough,  I  dare  say,  and  jilting  makes 
a  man  look  foolish,  but  it  never  hurt 
him  yet ;  and,  Jack,"  said  he,  turning 
to  his  friend,  "if  you  will  take  my 
word,  you  will  come  home  with  me 
now,  and  not  make  the  business  worse 
than  it  is  already." 

Mr.  Nesbit  listened  with  a  twitch 
of  his  upper  lip.  "You  have  heard 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Jack,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  have  heard  me.  Will  you  face 
the  gossips  or  will  you  run  away  from 
them  1  For  my  part,  I  am  going  to 
meet  my  guests.  I  have  left  them 
too  long."  As  he  spoke,  he  stepped 
to  the  door  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  threw  it  open.  "After 
you,  Mr.  Dean,"  he  said. 

Dean  Vigors  turned  with  a  cour- 
teous smile  to  the  young  men. 
"  Come,  gentlemen,  shall  we  proceed, 
or  do  we  wear  the  willow?  That  is 
right,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  and  he  took 
Jack's  arm.  "  Mr.  Hamilton,  you 
will  surely  accompany  us  ? " 

"I  will  be  damned  if  I  do,"  said 
Alec,  and  he  strode  out  by  the  other 
door.  Mr.  Nesbit  watched  his  depar- 
ture with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and 
then  followed  the  Dean  and  Jack. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  drawing-room  at  Douros  was 
a  vast  and  somewhat  solemn  apart- 
ment, and  in  its  length  the  dozen  or 
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so  of  ladies  seated  in  groups  made  but 
a  small  company,  for  all  the  magnitude 
of  their  hoops  and  the  stiffness  of 
their  brocades. 

A  sudden  constrained  hush  fell  on 
them  as  the  three  gentlemen  entered. 
Mr.  Nesbit  threw  a  quick  glance  over 
the  groups ;  then,  advancing  to  a 
stout  red-faced  lady,  voluminous  on 
a  sofa,  he  bowed  low,  offering  her  his 
hand.  "  I  am  ashamed,  my  lady, 
that  Mrs.  Nesbit  and  my  daughter 
should  so  neglect  my  guests." 

Lady  Archdale,  good-humoured  and 
apathetic,  who  took  precedence  in  the 
county  by  rank  but  not  by  distinction 
of  manners  or  intelligence,  answered 
him  volubly,  as  she  took  his  hand  and 
rose  laboriously. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Nesbit,  you  must 
not  think  now  that  we  are  at  all  put 
out, — and  on  such  a  day  as  this  too." 

"You  are  too  indulgent,  my  lady. 
But  let  me  lead  you  out.  It  seems 
my  friends  think  that  there  is  a 
plague  in  this  house  and  they  stay 
out  of  doors.  I  have  a  thing  to  say 
to  them." 

Daintily  he  stepped  along  leading 
the  rustling  dowager.  But  a  red  flush 
had  come  to  the  keen  face  of  Mrs. 
Wray,  mistress  of  Castle  Shanaghan, 
and  the  real  leader  of  the  county's 
ladies.  She  had  loved  Fanny  Lisle 
as  a  girl,  and  in  these  two  and  twenty 
years  had  never  forgiven  the  violence 
perpetrated  on  her ;  though  she  had 
for  friendship's  sake  condoned  Mrs. 
Nesbit's  submissive  acquiescence  in 
the  marriage  that  was  enforced  by 
outrage.  There  was  menace  in  the 
sweep  of  her  skirts  as  she  followed 
with  the  other  dowagers,  Dean  Vigors, 
his  arm  still  linked  in  Jack's,  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

As  Mr.  Nesbit  led  Lady  Archdale, 
her  red  face  smiling  but  flustered,  on 
to  the  broad  steps,  the  company  who 
were  crowding  about  the  door  fell 
back,  and  the  same  hush  of  constraint 


came   on    them.       Then    Mr.    Nesbit 
spoke  in  his  short  quick  utterance. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  are 
cheated  of  your  wedding,  there  is 
still  the  wedding-breakfast.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  come  in  and 
eat  it.  Jack  Maxwell  here,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  young  man 
who  stood  sullenly  in  the  background, 
"  joins  in  my  invitation." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
and  then  a  confused  murmur  began. 
Lady  Archdale  still  smiled  vacantly ; 
but  Mrs.  Wray,  pushing  to  the  front 
with  an  angry  face,  spoke  up.  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  Mr. 
Nesbit,  but  I  fear  to  incommode  you, 
and  I  will  bid  you  good-day." 

"All  preparation  is  made,  madam," 
Nesbit  broke  in  impatiently. 

"  Sir,"  she  answered,  purposely 
raising  her  voice,  "  I  come  from  Mrs. 
Nesbit's  bedside,  and  she  is  in  no 
condition  to  entertain  company.  Mr. 
Wray  will  stay  if  he  thinks  fit,  but 
my  daughters  and  I  will  thank  you, 
sir,  to  have  our  coach  called." 

The  lines  on  James  Nesbit's  face 
deepened  and  his  eyes  lit  angrily. 
"  Madam,  you  shall  choose  for  your- 
self ;  and  I  doubt  not,"  he  added  with 
meaning,  "  but  Mr.  Wray  will  be 
guided  by  you."  All  the  country-side 
knew  that  Tom  Wray  was  ruled  by 
his  wife.  "  But  I  repeat  to  you,"  he 
continued,  "that  Mrs.  Nesbit  and 
her  daughter  are  ready  and  willing 
to  show  proper  attention  to  their 
guests,  and  to  doubt  it  is  to  put  an 
affront  upon  me." 

James  Nesbit's  word  was  law  in  his 
own  province.  But  across  the  moun- 
tain in  the  more  populous  districts, 
where  the  county  families  lay  in 
groups  near  the  small  towns,  Mrs. 
Wray  was  not  one  to  be  disregarded  ; 
and  in  a  moment  Mr.  Nesbit  was 
beset  with  ladies  proffering  excuses 
for  making  their  adieux.  Angrily  he 
turned  to  Lady  Archdale;  but  she  too 
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blurted  out  confused  words.  "  Surely 
now,  Mr.  Nesbit,  Mrs.  Wray  is  in  the 
right.  Don't  let  us  be  incommoding 
Mrs.  Nesbit.  But  why  wouldn't  the 
gentlemen  stay  for  a  bottle  1 " 

Mr.  Nesbit  saw  himself  worsted. 
"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the 
ladies  forsake  us.  What  say  you  ? " 

There  was  an  instant's  hesitation, 
then  Sir  Garrett  Lambert  spoke. 
"  Why,  sir,  if  the  ladies  run  away, 
they  do  but  follow  a  bad  example. 
And  I  think  myself  bound  to  stay 
and  cheer  you  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
under  this  new  affliction." 

Jack's  face  flushed  red,   where  he 
stood  in  the  background.     The  taunt 
was  unmistakable,  yet   so   veiled   as 
to  offer  no  occasion   for  resentment. 
But  he  had  chosen  his  part  and  he  was 
bound  to  go  through  with  it,  his  mind 
all   the  time  remorselessly  at    work, 
chewing  the  bitter  cud  of   a  young 
man's   resentment.     Fooled,    he    had 
been  fooled  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
Phrases  from  books,  that  indeed  made 
up    the    most   of    his    knowledge   of 
life,   kept    hammering    at    his    brain. 
A  day  before  he  was  ready  to  give 
them  confidently  the  lie  in   full  as- 
surance, based  on  his  experience ;  and 
Mary  stood  for  the  sum  total  of  that 
experience.     But  now,  all  the  fancies 
that  he  had  built  up  about  her  were 
shattered,  devastated,  by  one  lightning 
stroke  of   cruel   mockery ;    and  with 
them   lay  in   ruins  all    the  doctrines 
that    harmonised  with   those   fancies. 
The  other  philosophy,  then,  the  philo- 
sophy of  men  like  Garrett  Lambert, — 
all  that  he  had  dismissed  as  braggart 
cynicism  now  stood  justified.    He  had 
trusted  a  woman,  he  had  been  gentle 
with   her,    subservient    to    her   least 
wishes,  and  she  had  fooled  him.     He 
caught  himself  setting  his  teeth  with 
lips  drawn  back  in  a  snarl. 

The  thought  of  her  letter  in  his 
pocket  haunted  him;  he  was  eager 
for  more  pain,  for  fresh  occasion  of 


wrath.  In  it  no  doubt  she  would 
openly  deride  him ;  she  would  drop 
the  mask  and  flout  him.  Mechanically 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to 
feel  for  the  billet ;  as  he  did  so,  his 
fingers  met  something  wrapped  in 
tissue.  The  ring !  It  was  a  new 
taunt,  a  fresh  blow  in  his  face.  Slip- 
ping through  the  crowd  that  was 
making  adieux  to  Mr.  Nesbit  at  the 
door,  he  stepped  on  to  the  gravel ; 
then,  with  a  quick  gesture  jerked  the 
symbol  of  his  disgrace  far  away  to 
where  the  bracken  grew  thickest. 
Then,  fearing  observation,  he  turned 
back  to  the  house. 

The  stream  of  departures  was  long. 
Sir    Garrett's   example   was   not   one 
that   carried  weight.      A   new-comer 
in  the  county,   he  owed  his  position 
to  one  of   the  laws  which   disgraced 
that  age,  laws  so  revolting  that  even 
those  who  would  have  voted  against 
their  repeal  were    loath  to  see  them 
put  in   operation.     Sir   Garrett  came 
of  an  old  Catholic  stock,  the  younger 
of  two  sons ;    and  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  changing  his  religion  he  had 
reduced  his  father  to  a  life-tenure  of 
the  estates  and  had  ousted  his  elder 
brother  from  the  succession  and  the 
title.     His  personal  character  might 
be   well   inferred  from  this   proceed- 
ing, and    he   had    a    name  for    gross 
debauchery.     The  declaration  of   his 
purpose    influenced    many    in    a    con- 
trary sense,  and   most   of   the   more 
decent    and    considerate    sort   among 
the   gentry    took    their   leave.      Few 
elected  to  stay  but  professional  topers 
who  would  deny  themselves  no  occa- 
sion   for   a  carouse ;    drunken    young 
squires    who   on    another    day    would 
never  have  the  chance  to  set  foot  in 
the  Douros  house,  but  whom    to-day 
James  Nesbit  welcomed  ;    with  these, 
the  little  parson  Mahony  and  a  group 
of   other    dependants    who    feared   to 
cross  their  fierce  master. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  throng  who 
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came  to  take  their  leave  was  a  little 
man  plainly  dressed  in  brown. 

"  What,  Martin,"  said  Mr.  Nesbit, 
"  you  cannot  be  so  pressed  for  time  ? 
Your  office  does  not  expect  you  this 
day." 

"  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Nesbit, 
I  must  get  on  the  road  at  once." 

"  But,  sir,  I  will  give  you  no  such 
permission.  Come,  Martin,  I  will 
take  it  unfriendly  of  you  if  you  who 
are  Mr.  Maxwell's  man  of  affairs  do 
not  see  us  through  with  this.  And 
besides,  there  are  matters  of  business 
that  I  would  wish  to  talk  over  with 
you  to-morrow." 

The  little  lawyer  drew  himself 
stiffly  up.  Mr.  Nesbit  and  he  had 
stepped  aside  a  little  as  they  talked. 

"Sir,  there  is  nothing  on  hand 
that  I  should  see  you  through  with 
but  an  entertainment  from  which  in 
my  judgment  Mr.  Maxwell  would  be 
better  absent." 

Mr.  Nesbit  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
polite  scorn.  "Indeed,  Martin.  And 
why,  pray?" 

"  Because,  sir,  the  failure  of  this 
marriage  entirely  alters  the  relations 
between  Mr.  Maxwell  and  yourself. 
Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  young  man  and  has 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  money.  And 
I,  believing  that  the  marriage  with 
Miss  Nesbit  was  to  be  desired  for 
him-—" 

"You  are  vastly  kind,  Martin," 
interrupted  Mr.  Nesbit  with  the 
same  polite  irony. 

The  little  lawyer  took  no  heed  of 
it.  "  Believing  that,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  advised  him  that  matters 
pending  between  the  estates  might  be 


allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  since 
the  only  conclusion  to  which  they 
could  be  pushed  must  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  you."  Mr.  Nesbit's 
face  grew  black  as  thunder,  but  he 
listened  in  silence  while  Martin, 
casting  a  glance  at  him,  continued. 
"I  shall  now  be  obliged  to  press 
upon  Mr.  Maxwell  the  necessity  of 
taking  steps  to  secure  himself  against 
loss  in  respect  of  the  mortgages  which 
he  holds  upon  your  property,  and  in 
view  of  that  I  am  unwilling  to  accept 
of  your  hospitality." 

By  this  time  a  smile  of  curious  and 
baffling  suggestion  had  replaced  the 
look  of  resentment  on  the  other 
man's  countenance.  "  A  very  proper 
attitude,  Martin,"  he  rejoined,  but 
always  with  the  same  undertone  of 
irony.  "  So  it  is  to  be  war  between 
us.  Well,  we  must  dispense  with 
your  company  and  hope  for  peace  at 
some  day  not  too  distant." 

The  lawyer  bowed  ceremoniously 
and  took  his  leave.  But  as  he 
walked  past  the  house  along  the 
drive  on  his  way  to  the  stable,  he 
hesitated,  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
scratched  his  wig. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  I  had  done  right," 
he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  made 
sure  James  Nesbit  would  have  flown 
out  on  me ;  but  when  he  grew  so 
civil,  it  looked  as  if  he  had  some  card 
up  his  sleeve."  He  turned  as  if  to 
go  back,  but  stopped  again.  "No,  I 
can't  do  that ;  he  would  put  me  to 
the  door.  I  must  leave  the  boy  to 
shift  for  himself,  poor  young  fellow. 
He  has  had  a  sore  knock,  by  the 
look  of  him." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    PASSING    OF    THE   MAISON    DOREE.    (1771—1902.) 


FOR  many  years  the  corner  table  at 
the  Maison  Doree,  beside  the  first-floor 
window  looking  on  the  Boulevard,  was 
kept  for  Nestor  Roqueplan,  man  of 
letters,  director  of  the  Paris  Opera 
and  joyous  liver,  who  had  invented 
the  word  Parisine  to  designate  the 
mental  drug  intoxicating  those  who 
breathe  too  long  the  air  of  Paris. 
There  was  a  Maison  Doree  in  New 
York  and  another  in  San  Francisco, 
and  others  doubtless  in  Australia  and 
further  afield,  familiarising  new  worlds 
with  the  name  of  the  Paris  restaurant 
which  first  bore  it.  But  the  Paris 
institution  was  unique,  like  the  Bou- 
levard in  the  centre  of  which  it  stood, 
Parisian  of  a  Paris  exclusive  as  a 
provincial  town,  yet  drawing  to  itself 
from  all  lands  the  curious,  the  uneasy, 
and  those  who  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  an  ideal  of  pleasure. 

As  with  the  Cafe  Riche,  its  old 
rival  a  square  away,  the  building  and 
the  faded  magnificence  of  the  gilded 
balconies  which  gave  the  Maison 
Doree  its  name  may  be  replaced  by 
some  American  Insurance  Company 
invading  Europe  with  ultra-modern 
architecture ;  and  some  new  restau- 
rant, resembling  all  the  other  expen- 
sive feeding-places  of  humankind  in 
civilised  cities,  may  revive  the  name. 
But  the  old  spirit  can  never  reappear, 
because  the  men  and  women  capable 
of  inhaling  Parisine  will  not  be  there. 
They  have  passed  with  the  Paris 
Boulevard,  as  the  world  first  learned 
to  know  it;  from  beginning  to  end 
its  evolution  of  life  might  h;we  been 
watched  from  the  windows  of  the 
Maison  Doree. 

The  site  of  the  famous  restaurant 


is  associated  with  the  birth-throes 
of  modern  France.  Here,  in  1771, 
a  new  street  was  opened  at  right 
angles  with  the  Boulevard.  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  was  still  alive  and  the 
street  was  named  Rue  d'Artois,  from 
his  third  grandson,  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
who  was  to  be  King  as  Charles  the 
Tenth  (more  than  fifty  years  later, 
after  his  brothers  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
and  Louis  the  Eighteenth),  in  a  Paris 
which  had  issued  modern  from  the 
Revolution. 

A  simple  two-storied  house  was 
built  on  this  corner,  preceding  the 
succession  of  world-renowned  restau- 
rants of  the  next  century.  The  ex- 
Jesuit  Cerutti  came  to  live  here ;  he 
had  written  a  brilliant  defence  of  his 
order  ten  years  before,  when  Choiseul, 
the  minister  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
suppressed  it ;  but  he  was  now  an 
exponent  of  the  advanced  political 
ideas  which  preceded  the  outburst 
of  the  great  Revolution.  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  he  is 
credibly  supposed  to  have  had  a 
share  in  writing  the  speeches  of  that 
"  tribune  of  the  people."  The  Comte 
d'Artois  shook  the  dust  of  France 
from  his  royal  feet  and  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Italy  three  days  after 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille ;  the  Italian 
Cerutti  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  of  revolutionary 
France. 

In  this  house  good  dinners  were 
already  the  rule,  and  the  political 
leaders  of  the  day,  headed  by  Mirabeau 
and  Talleyrand,  were  often  seen  there. 
With  the  three  friends  is  associated 
a  legend  of  tragic  feasting,  which  has 
not  crept  into  sober  history.  In  the 
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spring  of  1791  Italy  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  event 
by  a  more  sumptuous  dinner  than 
the  ex-Jesuit's  kitchen  could  supply. 
Recourse  was  had  to  a  restaurant 
destined  to  historic  renown,  but  one 
that  has  long  since  disappeared — 
the  Trois  Freres  Prove^aux  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  This  expensive  eating- 
place  was  then  in  vogue  of  novelty ; 
Napoleon,  who  was  only  a  poor 
lieutenant  in  the  provinces,  would 
have  been  too  poor  to  frequent  it,  but 
Barras  who  was  to  marry  him  off  to 
Josephine  knew  the  place  well.  On 
this  day,  when  Revolution  was  yet 
young,  Mirabeau  and  Cerutti  ordered 
the  Provengal  and  Italian  dishes 
which  their  souls  loved,  while  Talley- 
rand contributed  his  favourite  white 
wine  of  Cassis,  sweet,  aromatic,  strong, 
and  well-iced.  When  the  meal  was 
over,  all  three  were  troubled  in  their 
movements  and  emotions.  Mirabeau 
had  not  taken  three  steps  before  he 
fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  Cerutti. 
He  was  hastily  brought  to  his  apart- 
ment, which  wa'4  near  his  friend's—- 
in the  Chausse'o  d'Antin  just  off  the 
Boulevard,  where  tourists  now  go  to 
look  at  the  tablet  in  the  street  front. 
Mirabeau  left  the  house  only  once 
more,  to  wind  up  a  debate  in  the 
National  Assembly.  He  fainted 
before  speaking,  but  was  brought  to 
by  a  couple  of  glasses  of  old  Tokay 
and  won  his  cause.  He  died  a  few 
days  later  (April  21st,  1791)  and 
with  him  practically  perished  the 
historic  French  Monarchy. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  escorted  the  remains  of 
Mirabeau  to  the  Pantheon,  which  for 
the  occasion  was  changed  by  the 
National  Assembly  from  a  church 
into  the  bury  ing-place  of  the  illus- 
trious sons  of  the  newly  organised 
country.  Cerutti,  with  reminiscences 
of  his  old  profession,  spoke  ornately 
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at  the  funeral  ceremony.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  cutting  off  of  the  King's 
head  nearly  two  years  later.  A 
grateful  nation  gave  his  name  to  the 
street  where  he  had  lived  and  Rue 
Cerutti  it  remained  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  after  Waterloo, 
brought  back  the  name  of  Rue 
d'Artois. 

The  Boulevard  now  became  lined 
with  fashionable  restaurants  and  cafe's, 
where  the  officers  of  the  Empire, 
decorated  with  swordcuts  and  gold- 
lace,  made  their  appearance  between 
battles.  Talleyrand,  who  spread  his 
wiles  through  haunts  of  peace  under 
all  regimes,  still  frequented  the  old 
corner.  In  Cerutti's  house  a  certain 
Hardi  opened  a  restaurant ;  and  at 
the  other  corner  of  the  same  block 
of  buildings  along  the  Boulevard 
was  Tortoni's,  where  the  diplomatic 
veteran  could  exercise  his  suppleness 
of  mind  over  Neapolitan  ices  while 
watching  the  billiard  play  of  Spolar, 
the  champion  of  the  day.  Since  1893 
Tortoni's  has  been  a  shoe  shop — sad 
presage  for  the  Maison  Doree. 

Hardi  had  no  common  ideas  con- 
cerning his  restaurant.  In  the  largest 
room  he  built  a  marble  chimney  of 
generous  dimensions.  There,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  a  huge  Silver  Grill  (pre- 
decessor of  names  also  found  the 
world  over)  was  kept  on  the  live  coals. 
Close  at  hand  was  the  great  buffet, 
with  its  array  of  meats,  from  which 
the  client  chose  his  own  lunch. 
Hardi  himself  took  the  chosen  piece 
with  a  long  silver  fork  and  prepared 
it  before  the  eyes  of  the  man — an 
elaborate  preparation  which  was  sure 
to  make  him  hungry. 

Hardi  began,  in  this  cafe'  which 
bore  his  name,  that  tradition  which 
has  remained  attached  to  its  successor, 
the  Maison  Doree,  until  the  end. 
This  was  expressed  in  energetic  lan- 
guage by  the  latest  proprietor  :  "I 
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make  you  pay  dear  so  that  you  may 
not  have  a  rabble  around  you  !  "  It 
was  summed  up  in  an  epigram  when 
the  neighbouring  Cafes  Riche  and 
Hardi  were  new,  with  a  pun  as  trans- 
latable as  it  is  obvious  :  "  You  must 
be  hardy  to  dine  at  Riche's  and  rich 
to  eat  at  Hardi's  !  "  A  similar  policy 
was  common  to  all  the  restaurants 
of  Paris  renown  until  the  advent  of 
democracy.  Of  the  Boulevard  Cafe 
de  Paris,  which  was  opened  later  in 
the  house  of  the  Russian  Prince 
Demidoff  (situate  at  the  corner  below 
Tortoni's  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  its  late  nineteenth-century  name- 
sake in  the  then  non-existent  Avenue 
de  1'Opera),  Alfred  de  Musset  said 
plaintively — "The  door  squeaks  for 
twenty  francs  !  "  Across  the  Boule- 
vard the  proprietor  of  the  Cafe 
Anglais  laid  down  the  principle  :  "  A 
man  must  be  very  rich  to  say  that 
he  is  a  daily  customer  of  my  house  ! " 
The  strenuous  life  and  the  hazard 
of  new  fortunes  among  Napoleon's 
officers  and  courtiers  had  not  been 
favourable  to  the  old  distinction  of 
manners,  when  money  counted  less 
than  breeding.  Moreover,  political 
intrigues  existed  everywhere,  as 
Talleyrand  knew  well  without  opening 
too  wide  his  gimlet  eyes.  In  this 
respect  the  Cafe  Hardi  came  off  better 
than  Tortoni's,  where  the  head  waiter 
had  already  won  renown  that  was 
little  less  than  tragic.  This  was 
Prevost,  a  man  with  carefully 
powdered  hair  and  so  obsequious  that 
he  asked  the  customer's  orders  with 
courtly  apology  far  removed  from  the 
present  universal  "Monsieur  dtsire?": 
— "Pardon,  has  Monsieur  had  the 
goodness  to  desire  something  1 " 
When  guests  laughed  among  them- 
selves, Prevost  showed  his  sympathy 
and  his  manners  at  the  same  time  by 
stuffing  his  napkin  into  his  mouth. 
He  invariably  gave  change  according 
to  a  system  of  his  own,  returning 


fifteen  sous  for  twenty  as  he  mur- 
mured abstractedly,  "  Pardon,  a  thou- 
sand pardons  !  "  But  in  this  he  was 
only  the  aristocratic  antetype  of  the 
present  Republican  gar^on  de  co/% 
who  holds  back  decimal  fractions  of 
change  from  unsophisticated  tourists. 

One  day  a  secretary  of  Napoleon's 
terrible  Minister  of  Police  called  for 
Tortoni  in  person.  Some  one  at  the 
little  tables  had  dared  to  criticise 
aloud  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment. The  spies,  whom  Fouche 
found  to  do  his  work  in  all  classes  of 
society,  had  heard  the  seditious  words  ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  identify  the 
speaker.  Tortoni  was  summoned  to 
deliver  him  up  or  to  see  his  Cafe- 
Glacier  closed  on  the  spot.  It  was 
a  critical  moment,  the  more  so  as 
Tortoni  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
who  was  the  person  wanted.  In  his 
despair  he  called  on  Prevost,  who  was 
equally  wise.  But  the  latter,  with 
his  wonted  fertility  of  resource  and 
lack  of  scruple,  soon  decided  on  the 
course  to  pursue.  For  a  long  time  a 
certain  customer  had  been  in  his  way, 
objecting  perhaps  to  the  price  of  his 
politeness.  Each  day  he  came  at 
noon,  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables 
and  read  the  papers  until  evening, 
drinking  only  water  and  speaking  to 
no  one.  Evidently  he  must  be  the 
guilty  man  and  Prevost  denounced 
him  to  the  police.  The  ill-favoured 
customer  was  dragged  away  and 
Tortoni's  knew  him  no  more.  Doctor 
Veron,  who  had  personal  remem- 
brance of  all  the  glories  of  the  First 
Empire  and  who  had  his  table  spread 
at  the  Maison  Doree  until  the  Second 
Empire  fifty  years  later,  leaves  the 
head  waiter  at  Tortoni's  to  the  poetic 
justice  of  his  fate  :  "  Prevost  finished 
badly  ! " 

Thackeray  notes  that,  after  Water- 
loo and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
all  Englishmen  who  had  time  and 
leisure  came  to  Paris.  One  of  them, 
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who  was  named  Smith,  settled  down 
for  a  couple  of  years  next  door  to 
the  Cafe  Hardi,  into  which  he  made 
his  entrance  every  day  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  just  after  getting  out 
of  bed.  He  always  took  the  same 
seat  within  sight  of  the  marble 
chimney,  and  always  ate  his  dinner 
steadily  until  ten  o'clock.  Then  the 
food  was  cleared  away,  but  not  the 
drink.  At  midnight  a  pickled  herring 
was  served  up  to  him;  and  he  con- 
tinued drinking  until  break  of  day, 
leaving  behind  him  a  dozen  empty 
bottles  of  the  Bordeaux  wine  in  which 
alone  he  indulged. 

The  almost  religious  devotion  of 
the  English  travellers  of  that  genera- 
tion to  the  red  wines  of  France  soon 
became  a  matter  of  legend.  It  was 
a  reaction  from  the  hatred  of  the 
Englishman  who  drank  his  four 
bottles  of  Port  nightly  for  what  he 
called  claret — "  a  thin  drink  which 
would  be  Port  if  it  could  and  blushes 
not  to  find  itself  so."  The  story  is 
still  told  of  the  rich  English  couple, 
husband  and  wife,  who  spent  the 
years  following  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  trips  from  Paris  through 
the  provinces,  going  from  one  wine- 
district  to  another  and  regulating  the 
length  of  their  stay  in  each  by  their 
liking  for  the  local  vintage. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons the  Rue  Cerutti  had  taken 
again  its  first  name  of  Rue  d'Artois. 
But  Charles  the  Tenth,  its  godfather, 
disappeared  in  the  short  and  quick 
Revolution  of  1830,  having  learnt  no- 
thing and  forgotten  nothing  through 
all  Revolutions ;  and  his  street  again 
changed  its  name.  The  famous  banker 
Lafntte,  to  whose  influence  the  new 
King  Louis  Philippe  largely  owed  his 
accession,  had  his  house  at  the  street's 
end  ;  and  his  name  the  street  bears 
until  this  day — Rue  Lafntte.  Bank 
and  banker  long  since  vanished  in 
their  turn ;  but  the  Rothschilds,  who 


had  founded  their  French  house  close 
at  hand  in  a  noble  mansion  of  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  still 
occupy  three  numbers  (19,  21,  23) 
a  little  higher  up  than  the  Maison 
Doree. 

The  new  restaurant  was  built  in 
1839,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Cerutti 
house  and  the  Cafe  Hardi.  It  was 
vastly  splendid  for  the  time  and  its 
four  stories,  with  carvings  and  gilded 
ironwork  frayed  with  age,  still  have 
a  distinction  of  their  own.  Two  Ver- 
dier  brothers  had  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. Ernest,  known  in  Boulevard 
history  as  "le  Pere  Verdier,"  lived 
on  until  1886.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  he  had  seen  all  that  made 
the  light  and  wit  of  Paris,  its  fashion, 
art,  and  letters,  sparkle  at  his  tables 
like  his  own  champagne.  The  new 
restaurant  opened  just  as  the  Boule- 
vard was  profiting  by  a  displacement 
of  the  centre  of  the  civilised  world's 
pleasure.  Louis  Philippe  posed  as  a 
bourgeois  king  and  drove  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  a  hired  cab.  At 
midnight  of  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1836,  his  Government  closed  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  gambling  houses  of 
the  Palais  Royal  and  the  calm  of 
death  settled  finally  over  those  Baby- 
lonian gardens.  The  suppression 
could  only  result  in  a  removal 
of  the  pleasures  of  high  life,  and  it 
was  the  short  space  technically  known 
as  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  that 
most  profited  by  it. 

The  Maison  Doree  was  not  a  cafe' 
wherein  the  members  of  cliques  and 
circles  of  every  kind  might  meet  as 
in  a  club;  but  it  was  a  fashionable 
restaurant  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  such  gatherings  and  sure  to  find 
its  customers  for  luncheons  and  dinners 
and  late  suppers  among  those  who 
had  money  to  pay  or  sufficient  credit. 
The  Opera  was  in  the  next  street; 
and  a  now  forgotten  cafe  close  at 
hand,  the  Divan  Le  Peletier,  was  the 
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meeting-place  of  the  most  brilliant 
set  of  French  men  of  letters  since 
the  Cafe  Procope  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine  brought  together  Vol- 
taire and  Diderot  and  their  set  of 
followers  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIE.  Here 
were  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Baude- 
laire and  Theophile  Gautier  and  the 
two  most  intimate  friends  of  Balzac, 
Gozlan  and  Laurent- Jan —  Balzac  him- 
self being  too  proud  and  too  busy  in 
creating  a  new  world  to  mix  with 
those  of  his  kind  who  might  claim 
to  be  his  equals.  Here  too  were  the 
artists — the  "great  Masters"  of  the 
day — Jules  Dupre  and  Couture,  and 
Gavarni  making  caricatures  of  the  life 
around  him. 

Dr.  Veron,  after  directing  the 
Ope'ra,  had  taken  the  CONSTITU- 
TJONNBL,  then  the  leading  Liberal 
journal,  into  his  hands.  From  his 
hospitable  table  at  the  Maison  Doree, 
he  found  for  its  columns  in  the  circum- 
ambient literature  works  which  are 
still  famous,  bearing  such  names  as 
Georges  Sand,  Balzac  and  Lamartine, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  a  little 
later  was  to  be  at  home  in  rooms 
above  the  famous  restaurant.  Mean- 
while, in  spite  of  the  bourgeois 
Government,  the  life  of  pleasure 
mounted  ever  higher  and  all  who 
had  money  to  spend  flocked  together 
in  Paris  not  only  from  Europe  but 
even  from  America,  Egypt  and  Asia. 

With  the  coming  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  an  immense  "Ouf!"  of  relief 
went  up  and  Paris  became  in  good 
earnest  the  pleasure  -  house  of  the 
world. 

One  night  Nestor  Roqueplan  was 
seated  at  his  table  in  the  Maison 
Doree  with  his  most  frequent  compa- 
nions, the  two  international  bankers, 
Fould  and  Salamanca,  and  a  French- 
man, fit  comrade  for  the  three.  Cora 
Pearl  and  others  of  her  conspicuous 
class  were  of  the  party.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Irish- American 


composer  of  the  soul-haunting  song 
KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN  ;  her  own 
life  was  that  of  the  lost  souls  of  the 
Second  Empire,  brilliant  and  smiling 
without,  but  uncertain  at  heart  and 
wasting  away  in  misery  at  the  end, 
It  was  she  who  led  the  fashions  from 
her  half-world,  just  as  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  Princess  Metternich  did 
from  their  grand  monde. 

"  I  have  wit  enough  for  Paris  to 
give  me  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
a  year,"  said  Roqueplan  vauntingly. 

The  sum  would  be  moderate  to-day, 
but  it  put  the  Spaniard  Salamanca  on 
his  mettle ;  he  was  then  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  spending  his  colossal  fortune, 
Salamanca  began  staining  the  costly 
dresses  of  the  ladies  for  a  price — 
twenty-five  napoleons  for  a  spot  of 
champagne,  fifty  for  butter,  one  hun- 
dred for  crushed  strawberry.  The 
outrageously  bad  taste  of  all  this 
was  not  enough  for  his  muddled 
brain.  He  called  for  Pere  Verdier 
and  demanded — "  What  will  it  cost 
me  if  I  burn  up  your  whole  box  ? " 

"  Two  or  three  million  francs,"  was 
the  careless  answer. 

The  Spaniard  at  once  applied  a 
lighted  candle  to  the  curtains  ;  the 
waiters  were  just  in  time  to  prevent 
a  serious  conflagration.  Salamanca, 
with  an  air  of  offence,  walked,  as 
stiffly  and  pompously  as  he  could  in 
his  condition,  down  the  stairs  and 
across  the  street  to  that  other  monu- 
ment of  a  day  that  is  past,  the  Cafe 
Anglais. 

Not  so  fortunate  in  his  descent 
was  the  Emperor's  cousin,  William, 
eleventh  Duke  of  Hamilton.  People 
still  stop  to  look  at  the  staircase 
down  which  he  tumbled  in  the  grey 
of  the  summer  morning  after  a  night 
in  the  cabinets  particuliers  of  the 
Maison  Doree.  He  was  picked  up 
and  carried  to  his  hotel  in  the  only 
vehicle  available  at  that  hour,  a  dust- 
man's cart,  and  there  he  died  a  few 
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days  after  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  The  first  physician  to  reach 
him  had  been  hastily  summoned  from 
the  gaming-rooms  of  the  upper  floor — 
one  of  the  four  licensed  places  with 
which  Napoleon  the  Third  tried  to 
solve  a  peculiarly  Parisian  problem. 
Gambling  went  on  freely  in  the 
private  rooms  of  the  restaurant  itself. 
The  Verdier  brothers,  proprietors  as 
they  were,  came  to  play  with  their 
paying  guests.  The  Due  do  Graraont- 
Caderousse,  at  sight  of  a  signal  from 
the  windows,  would  run  over  from 
the  Cafe  Anglais,  of  whose  sumptuous 
life  he  was  the  soul.  In  the  year 
1902  his  heirs  have  prayed  the 
Courts  to  be  relieved  finally  from  a 
financial  burden  which  was  imposed 
on  the  Duke  for  the  now  extinct 
family  of  a  man  whom  he  had  killed 
in  a  duel  after  one  of  these  classical 
nights. 

The  bourgeois  de  Paris,  the  money- 
making  middle  classes,  had  not  yet 
taken  possession  of  the  Boulevard  and 
so  dulled  that  Puritan  conscience 
which  is  an  essential  of  their  respecta- 
bility, while  lowering  the  high  art  of 
pleasure  to  their  own  commonplace 
of  mediocrity  and  boredom.  Under 
the  Second  Empire — the  true  Olym- 
pian period — the  sprightly  wit  of 
Charles  Monselet  was  not  far  out  in 
representing  the  average  substantial 
Parisian  pointing  to  the  Maison  Dore'e 
as  the  scene  of  diabolical  orgies  when 
he  passed  with  wife  and  daughter 
along  the  Boulevard  by  night,  while 
the  women  crossed  themselves  as  they 
gazed  in  horrified  curiosity  at  the 
light  filtering  through  the  windows. 

On  voit  les  peres  de  famille 
Passant,  apres  le  jour  fini, 
En  se  signant,  dire  &  leur  fille  ; 
"  La  Maison  d'Or  et  Tortoni  1  " 

But  there  are  other  memories  than 
those  of  eating  and  drinking  and 
gambling  and  debauch  attaching  to 


the  famous  restaurant.  In  the  rooms 
above  a  rich  count  indulged  his  expen- 
sive fancy  in  a  satirical  paper  appear- 
ing on  varying  days  of  the  week — a 
roundabout  way  of  exercising  the 
freedom  of  speech  which  the  brand- 
new  Imperial  Government  repressed 
quite  as  much  as  it  encouraged  the 
freedom  of  good  living  and  the  fast 
life.  Alert,  keen,  vicious  personal 
gossip,  dished  up  recognisably  in  the 
midst  of  Boulevard  witticisms,  was 
contributed  by  such  men  as  Henry 
Miirger,  the  Goncourt  brothers,  Mon- 
selet, Banville,  Baudelaire,  and  Aure- 
lien  Scholl,  who  was  here  paid  for  the 
first  time  for  his  writings.  All  these 
are  names  of  classic  boulevardiers  of 
the  heroic  times.  When  the  Count's 
money  had  been  spent,  his  paper 
came  to  an  end  and  its  place  was 
promptly  taken  by  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  elder  with  a  four-page  sheet  of 
his  own  entitled  LE  MOUSQUETAIRE. 
Dumas  frequently  wrote  the  entire 
number  himself,  but  he  liked  to  be 
surrounded  by  young  men  whose  noise 
and  unbridled  wit  stimulated  his 
own  overflowing  vitality. 

Philippe  Audebrand,  who  wrote  his 
first  book  of  anecdotes  in  1851  and 
was  still  living  in  1902  to  retail  new 
memories,  has  given  a  long  account  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  at  the  Maison  d'Or ; 
but  this  does  not  directly  concern  the 
restaurant  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
what  was  the  generation  existing  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.  The  youngest 
of  the  blades  who  contributed  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  nations  by  inspiring  the 
world-force  Dumas  was  Henri  Roche- 
fort,  who  still  retained  enough  of  his 
descent  from  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
fort-Lu^ay  to  sign  "  Henri  de  Lu9ay." 
There  he  began  his  duels  with  tongue 
and  sword,  which  have  lasted  through 
his  revolutionary  Communism  down 
to  his  undying  opposition  to  the 
prosaic  Third  Republic. 

Alexandre    Dumas   was   no   mean 
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cook,  in  addition  to  his  other  talents; 
but  it  was  not  in  the  Maison  Doree 
that  his  chief  culinary  triumphs  were 
perpetrated.  They  were  reserved  for 
the  kitchen  of  his  friend  Bignon 
at  the  Cafe  Riche,  where  Rossini, 
another  man  naturally  born  a  genius 
at  cookery  and  spoiled  by  high  art, 
made  up  the  precious  trio.  The  tourne- 
dos  Rossini  remains  the  perennial 
monument  of  the  versatility  of  their 
genius,  to  which  nothing  human — not 
even  beefsteaks  in  the  higher  art — 
was  alien.  With  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire  and  the  absence  of  a  Court 
and,  still  more,  with  the  intrusion  of 
democracy  under  the  new  Republic, 
the  great  days  of  the  Maison  Doree 
came  to  an  end,  along  with  the  dying 
out  of  the  Boulevard  Olympian  spirit. 
There  were  no  longer  Prince  Narish- 
kins  to  order  dinner  by  telegraph  from 
St.  Petersburg  at  five  hundred  francs 
a  head.  If  there  were,  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  of  wit  or  worldly 
life  why  they  should  order  dinner 
here.  Anyone  might  eat  at  these 
expensive  restaurants,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  no  one  in  parti- 
cular ate  there.  There  were  still  old 
wines  and  priceless  eau-de-vie  in  the 
cellars ;  but  the  new  owners  of  the 
Cafe  Riche  sold  Bignon's  wines  at 
auction — any  dealer  can  supply  the 
needs  of  the  new  generation,  trained 


without  distinction  of  life  or  palate 
and  mistaking  the  lavishness  of  new 
fortunes  for  refinement  of  feasting. 

The  Maison  Dore'e  has  held  out  the 
longest.  Casimir,  a  true  Verdier  chef, 
did  not  yield  to  democracy  nor  has 
he  given  up  primeurs  for  preserved 
vegetables.  For  a  time  leaders  of  the 
Royalist  press  met  here,  led  by  Robert 
Mitchell  who  has  kept  up  the  fight 
against  thirty  years  of  the  Republic. 
But  the  character  of  the  place  has 
departed,  as  the  Parisian  life  which 
once  animated  it  has  dwindled.  To 
the  end  of  the  century  Aurelien 
Scholl  clung  to  his  corner  table  and 
reverentially  pointed  out  where 
Roqueplan  sat  to  young  men  open- 
ing wide  eyes  at  the  names  of 
celebrities  unknown  to  them.  The 
Olympians  of  the  Boulevard  are  for 
ever  gone ;  at  least  they  united  their 
good  living  with  emotions  and  the 
most  earthy  of  them  respected  wit 
and  scholarship.  The  author  of  THE 
NEW  REPUBLIC  quotes  a  poet  of  the 
Latin  decadence  as  authority  that, 
when  Nature  wishes  to  perpetrate  a 
joke,  she  creates  a  nouveau  riche  ;  the 
new  French  Republic  has  verified  the 
saying ;  and  the  Maison  Doree,  as  it 
was  in  its  century  of  renown,  like 
the  one  and  only  Boulevard  has  died 
of  the  humour. 

STODDARD  DEWEY. 
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"A  NEW  era  of  well-being  for  all 
classes,  my  love,"  said  the  Reverend 
S.  Aidan  Dovecote  as  he  folded  his 
morning  paper,  "of  temperance,  in- 
dustry, and  material  progress.  I 
might  even  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  'Of  moral  strength  and  intel- 
lectual power."'  Here  his  old  opti- 
mistic beam  returned  (it  was  never 
long  extinguished),  and  he  viewed 
the  near  future  through  the  perspec- 
tive of  roseate  complacency. 

"  Ye-e-s,"  assented  his  pretty  wife, 
with  that  tincture  of  doubt  so  chilling 
to  the  sanguine  soul  that  detects  its 
presence.  "  Perhaps  it  is." 

"  My  love,  you  are  always  uncon- 
vinced, and,  I  must  say,  unreasonably 
pessimistic." 

"  Well  you  know,  dear,  that  the 
more  they  are  educated  the  worse 
they  grow,  I  mean  for  housework." 
And  she  looked  at  the  dusty  fireplace 
and  sighed. 

"  Impossible,  my  love,  impossible  !  " 
exclaimed  her  husband  in  his  breeziest 
tone.  "  Perhaps  at  first  it  may  affect 
their  merely  bodily  powers,  but 
mental  training  will  triumph  in  the 
end.  I  have  always  said  so.  A 
people,  a  national  organism,  must 
inevitably  perform  its  economic  func- 
tions, even  to  the  doing  of  grates  and 
doorsteps,  all  the  better  for  education. 
That  is  the  thesis  I  will  ever  uphold ; 
I  will  nail  it  indeed  to  the  doors  of 
Parliament  if  necessary — temperance 
and  education." 

The  Rector  of  Brunton-cum- 
Wattlesfield  upheld  his  faith  in  the 
twin  Graces  referred  to  by  nailing  his 
back  to  the  mantelpiece  and  surveying 
the  pleasant  room  and  the  prospect 


without.  If,  however,  a  faint  shadow 
crossed  his  healthful  face  it  was  be- 
cause the  local  Gas  Company  had  had 
the  bad  taste  to  erect  their  gasometer 
in  a  line  with  his  breakfast  -  room 
windows.  Also  the  sight  of  its 
gamboge-coloured  mass  reminded  him 
that  the  rival  concern,  the  Brunton 
Electric  Works,  had  marred  the  out- 
look from  his  library  by  their  new 
chimney,  a  gaunt  shaft  of  extreme 
height  which  had  turned  out  to  be 
his  pet  aversion,  a  confirmed  smoker. 
Hitherto  his  studies  in  sociology, 
particularly  of  "  that  magnificent 
basic  material  of  State,  miscalled  the 
lower  classes,"  had  been  unconsciously 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  their  work- 
places had  not  before  obstructed  his 
view  of  the  natural  world.  But  this 
last  infringement  was  clearly  their 
masters'  doing,  not  theirs. 

The  discussion  we  have  recorded 
arose  from  the  expected  coming  of  a 
new  housemaid,  Estelle  Bodkin,  a 
country  girl  whose  character,  de- 
rived last  from  Lady  Gwentham,  of 
Gwentham  Hall,  was  in  that  old- 
fashioned  dame's  opinion  seriously 
injured  by  the  too  high  tone  of  her 
education,  received  at  the  Board 
School  of  her  native  place.  "She 
has  refined  feelings  and  quotes  poetry, 
but  can't  sew,"  said  her  ladyship  with 
fine  contempt. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Rector's  wife  to 
her  husband,  "  don't  like  her  name, — 
Estelle  ! " 

"  Class  prejudice,  my  love," 
answered  her  buoyant  spouse ;  "  why 
should  we  appropriate  all  the  pretty 
names  ?  And  she  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  her  familiarity  with  the 
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Muse.  No  :  I  foresee  infinite  things 
in  the  new  educational  (and  temper- 
ance) regime;  not  perhaps  an  era  of 
absolute  social  equality,  but  a  near 
approximation  to  the  ideal  state, — a 
real  equality  biassed  only  by  inci- 
dental vocation.  One,  for  example, 
has  to  make  laws,  another  makes 
roads ;  one  has  to  preach,  another 
produces  poultry ;  one  commands  an 
army,  another  cooks.  And  with  a 
poetical  temperament  her  own  case 
suggests  untold  possibilities  for 
romance." 

"  Ye-e-s,  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  his 
wife,  thoughtfully. 

Two  days  later  the  new  housemaid 
presented  herself  in  the  Rectory 
sewing-room,  "a  burst  of  effulgent 
colour,"  as  a  departing  guest  with 
the  writing  habit  told  her  friends. 
This,  however,  was  too  strong  a  state- 
ment. As  she  stood  before  the  be- 
nevolent Rector's  wife,  in  an  attitude 
of  superiority  faintly  tempered  by 
respect,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
ladylike  in  appearance.  The  girl  had 
chosen  her  hat,  jacket,  skirt,  gloves, 
and  parasol  with  a  single  eye  to 
aesthetic  effect,  and  had  hit  the  mark 
where  many  fail.  Coming  from  a 
healthy  part  of  the  country,  some 
signs  of  the  milkmaid  should  have 
lingered  in  her  face  or  figure,  but  she 
was  slight  with  a  pale  though  pretty 
complexion.  This  might  have  arisen 
from  a  diet  of  what  are  compendiously 
called  "  tinned  goods "  and  tea,  for 
she  was  already  inured  to  digestive 
discords  that  would  have  sent  one  of 
her  robust  progenitors  into  fits. 

"  You  don't  mind  work  1 "  ques- 
tioned the  Rector's  wife  dubiously. 
The  idea  of  this  harmonious  vision 
dusting  rooms  and  making  beds  offered 
difficulties. 

"No,  Ma'm,  not  in  moderation," 
answered  the  girl,  somewhat  stolidly. 

"  But  you  don't  look  strong  ?  "    She 


had  been  supporting  herself  by  the 
back  of  a  chair,  having  refused  a  seat. 
Now,  however,  she  seized  her  orna- 
mented waist-band  with  both  hands 
as  if  in  distress,  whereupon  she  was 
compelled  to  sit  down. 

"It's  only  'art-burn,  Ma'm,"  the 
sufferer  explained,  seeming  to  regard 
it  as  a  mark  of  gentility,  as  some 
people  still  regard  the  gout.  Then, 
on  tea  being  offered  her,  she  desired 
it  strong,  and  engulfed  it  with  shak- 
ing fingers. 

"  You  read  poetry,  I  hear  ?  "  was 
the  gentle  lady's  next  question. 

"  Yessum,"  replied  the  girl,  now 
flushed  and  excited  by  the  tea.  "  I 
prefer  Tennyson  as  a  rule,  but  I  like 
Longfellow  also,  especially  'is  TILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH.  We  'ad  a  forge  in  our 
village,  an'  it  always  reminded  me  of 
'im.  But  I  object  to  the  poems  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  I  'ear  is  very  im- 
moral ;  an'  I'm  not  quite  up  to  Brown- 
ing yet,  though  I  'ope  to  be  soon. 
Miss  Marigold,  our  teacher,  said  I  'ad 
an  unusual  taste  for  poetry,  and  I 
write  it  a  little  myself." 

Having  promised  that  her  com- 
merce with  the  Muse  would  not  im- 
pair her  domestic  duties  she  was 
engaged,  though  not  before  her  theo- 
logical scruples  had  been  laid  by  the 
assurance  that  the  Rector's  views 
were  broad  rather  than  narrowly 
evangelical.  She  also  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  house  was  con- 
ducted on  total-abstinence  lines,  ex- 
cept on  occasions  of  special  festivity 
or  illness. 

She  came  at  once ;  but  an  exhaus- 
tive ignorance  of  manual  arts,  ex- 
plained by  her  too  long  dalliance  with 
school  studies,  and  joined  to  a  consti- 
tutional incapacity  for  learning  any- 
thing whatever,  would  soon  have 
procured  her  dismissal  from  a  less 
hopeful  household.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  Rector's  ingrained  optimism, 
and  his  wife's  resources  of  patience 
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and  endurance, — together,  be  it 
frankly  said,  with  the  difficulty  of 
getting  anyone  in  her  place — re- 
tained her  imperfect  services.  But 
the  price  was  a  heavy  one ;  it  was 
levied  in  breakages  (chiefly  of  their 
more  treasured  and  expensive  china), 
in  blunders  frequent  and  costly,  in 
manifold  incapacities  for  simple  duties, 
and  in  the  nerve-strain  due  to  the 
reaction  of  her  over-delicate  organi- 
sation upon  their  hardier  but  still 
vulnerable  systems.  Perhaps  the  lady 
was  the  only  sufferer  from  the  last 
named  irritant,  her  husband  being  a 
thick-skinned  though  amiable  person. 
Poetry  and  indigestion,  singly  or  com- 
bined, accounted  for  much.  The 
former  the  girl  kept  at  full  strength 
by  reading  her  precious  volumes  at 
night;  the  latter  seemed  to  subsist 
without  visible  cause. 

"  Aidan,  dear,"  said  his  wife  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  "  don't  you  think 
we'd  better  change?  Half  the  time 
she's  crying  over  the  griefs  of  imagin- 
ary people  in  books,  and  she'll  never 
be  good  for  anything  in  the  house." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  love,"  answered 
the  sociologist  blandly.  "  You  don't 
understand  her  value  to  the  student ; 
she  marks  a  stage  in  our  modern 
social  development  as  affected  by  the 
great  principles  of  temperance  and 
education." 

"  A  very  useless  stage  at  present," 
said  his  wife  with  mild  conviction. 

"  Possibly,  my  love ;  but  most  in- 
termediate stages  are  useless  in  them- 
selves, or  seem  to  be  so.  She  presents, 
however,  an  instructive  combination 
of  humble  and  exalted  qualities,  if  I 
may  so  style  them,  which  are  invalu- 
able to  me  in  my  controversy  with 
our  good  neighbour,  Colonel  Pockling- 
ton.  A  typical  representative  of  the 
old  social  idea,  though  a  liberal  land- 
lord and  parishioner,  his  prejudices 
are  too  strong  to  be  moved  by  any- 
thing short  of  visible  proofs ;  and  I 


grieve  to  say  his  dislike  to  popular 
education  is  all  but  invincible.  In- 
deed, his  opposition,  at  our  last  parish 
meeting,  to  my  plan  for  introducing 
the  study  of  French  and  biological 
science  in  our  schools,  was  of  an 
unreasonable  and  almost  violent 
nature." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  Estelle  won't 
convince  him,"  said  the  lady,  who 
knew  something  of  the  gallant 
Colonel's  mind. 

11  I  am  not  so  sure,  my  love.  In 
fact,  when  he  last  called,  and  I 
pointed  out  her  refined  appearance, 
and  showed  him  her  recent  little 
poems,  LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM  and 
THE  SOLDIER'S  BRIDE,  he  was  forced 
to  admit  that  she  represented  some 
advance  on  her  bucolic  ancestors,  and 
that  sensibility,  gentility  even,  might 
be  cultivated  in  what  grosser  minds 
still  call  the  lower  orders." 

What  the  Roman-nosed  Indian 
veteran  had  really  said  was :  (*  You 
may  think,  Dovecote,  that  she's 
an  improvement  on  the  old  red- 
cheeked  Susans  and  Sallys,  who  could 
milk  a  dozen  cows  at  a  sittin',  but 
I  call  her  a  d — d  ansemic  hybrid, 
neither  gentle  nor  simple,  but  com- 
binin'  the  bad  qualities  of  both.  Lord 
help  the  country  if  the  Government's 
goin'  to  manufacture  many  more  of 
her  kind  ! "  The  Rector,  however,  re- 
garded his  strong  language  (which  he 
ever  deplored  as  an  evil  ensample 
to  the  flock)  as  a  virtual  admission 
of  the  weakness  of  his  premisses. 
People  always  swear  when  they  are 
beaten. 

At  the  end  of  another  month, 
marked  by  the  usual  tale  of  smashes 
and  spills,  his  wife  again  petitioned 
for  relief.  "  She  has  a  disturbing  effect 
on  Mabel,"  she  said,  "  and  keeps  her 
from  her  lessons." 

"  No  harm  in  that,"  replied  the 
sociologist  gaily.  "  The  child  studies 
too  hard  as  it  is." 
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"  And  I  heard  her  discussing  the 
poets  and  novelists  with  Wilfrid,  after 
school,"  she  went  on. 

"  Quite  in  keeping  with  my  princi- 
ples. I  fully  believe  in  these  exchanges 
of  thought  in  the  young  of  all  ranks, — 
it  tends  to  cement  our  common  bond. 
Why  should  we  suppose  ourselves 
exclusively  possessed  of  the  critical 
sense,  and  the  capacity  for  literary 
appreciation  ? " 

"  But  she  is  very  pretty  in  her 
way,  and  Wilfrid  is  older  than  he  was, 
and  her  constant  crying  works  on  his 
sympathies,  and — " 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  said  the  Rector  to 
himself,  perhaps  devoutly.  He  had 
viewed  the  romantic  possibilities  of 
his  housemaid's  career  with  a  philo- 
sophical eye,  but  there  were  limits  to 
everything,  even  to  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.  What  he  said  aloud 
was  :  "  Ah,  my  love,  I  perceive  your 
drift  but  apprehend  no  danger.  I 
will,  however,  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject;  a — er — a  little  caution,  I 
am  convinced,  is  all  that  is  necessary." 
But  if  the  reverend  equaliser  had 
known  that  his  son  and  heir  was 
wetting  his  nightly  pillow  with  vague 
agonies  of  grief,  sighing  profoundly  in 
solitary  places,  and  daily  reading  the 
housemaid's  ill-spelt  doggerel  with  the 
conviction  that  its  composer  was  a 
divinely-gifted  princess  in  exile,  he 
would  have  felt  more  alarm,  yea, 
might  have  used  language  as  strong 
as  the  Colonel's  own. 

"  I  can't  'elp  it,  Ma'm ;  I  s'pose  it's 
my  nature,"  sobbed  the  syren  as  she 
ineffectually  wiped  her  eyes  after  a 
debauch  of  weeping,  due  to  poetical, 
digestive,  and  other  neurotic  causes, 
including  the  tea  habit.  "  My  old 
teacher,  Miss  Marigold  that  was  but 
is  now  married  to  an  artis',  always 
said  I  was  more  sensible  than  most 
young  lydies." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  go  to 
your  mother's  for  a  few  days  1 "  sug- 


her  troubled  mistress.  She 
was  herself  from  the  depths  of  the 
country  and  knew  its  healing  touch. 

"Oh,  no,  Ma'm!"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed with  a  slight  shudder.  "I 
couldn't  do  it  now.  It's  so  dull 
there,  an'  my  mother  likes  to  come 
'ere  instead.  Also  most  of  the  young 
lydies  I  went  to  school  with  'as  gone 
to  London,  and  the  others  works  in 
dairies  and  farms  and  isn't  at  all 
refined." 

The  epoch  of  domestic  crashes, 
literal  and  figurative,  due  to  the  slow 
grinding  of  the  mills  of  the  Gods,  or 
of  Nature,  or  of  Government,  as  one 
may  choose  to  call  them,  whereby  a 
new  and  possibly  higher  social  order 
is  evolved  out  of  an  old  one,  threatened 
an  infinite  duration  ;  but  a  temperate 
and  enlightened  people  is  worth  any 
amount  of  incidental  stress.  So  said 
the  Rector  to  his  wife  ;  and  with  like 
reasonable  words  he  tried  to  stay  the 
Colonel's  wrath  at  parish  and  other 
meetings  when  he  roundly  cursed  his 
new  servants  and  the  latter-day  world 
at  large.  "  What  does  my  gardener 
want  with  the  Fifth  Standard,"  he 
cried,  "  or  my  groom  with  the  Sixth, 
or  my  stable-boy  with  water-colour 
drawin'  1  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
after  all  the  infernal  fuss  and  expense 

not  a  d d  idiot  of  'em  knows  a 

d d  thing  about  any  thin'.  Tem- 
perate and  well  educated  are  they  ? 
I'd  rather  they  got  drunk  and  knew 
their  business — the  best  gamekeeper 
I  ever  had  drank  like  a  fish  and 
couldn't  write."  Thus  the  old  selfish 
proprietary  idea  rebounded  from  the 
new  and  generous  one  that  would 
have  all  the  pleasures  of  life  common. 

But  the  long  lane  is  a  universal 
proverb,  and  affairs  in  the  home  of 
sociological  experiment  and  domestic 
danger  saw  a  sudden,  and,  to  one  of 
its  inmates  at  least,  a  welcome  turn. 
"She  expresses  a  transitional  phase 
of  development,  I  admit,"  said  the 
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reverend  theorist  on  the  pivotal 
morn ;  "  but  her  taste  and  refine- 
ment, I  am  convinced,  are  a  genuine 
growth,  not  mere  accretions,  and  will 
not  be  uprooted  by  change  of  circum- 
stance. Nor  will  the  old  servile 
attitude  towards  her  reputed  betters, 
encouraged  I  grieve  to  say  by  the 
Catechism,  ever  be  likely  to  return." 
The  latter  prediction  was  a  safe  one, 
as  the  trait  in  question  had  probably 
never  existed  in  the  housemaid's  case ; 
but  at  noon  that  day,  whatever  bear- 
ing it  might  have  on  her  gentility, 
she  asked  to  go  out ;  she  desired  to 
see  the  Fair  with  the  young  gas- 
fitter  who  had  just  mended  the  rectory 
pipes.  William  Had  die  by  name,  his 
looks  had  betokened  respectability  and 
ill-health. 

"  I  know  'is  people,  Ma'rn,"  said  the 
poetess.  "  'E's  very  steady  and  'ard- 
workin',  and  never  drinks  anything 
only  tea." 

She  returned  from  the  outing  some- 
what late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
exhibition  was  a  typical  one  of  its 
kind,  an  affair  of  garish  shows,  dizzy 
swings  and  whirligigs,  games,  noises, 
refreshments,  and  the  assorted  inde- 
cencies, chiefly  pictorial,  now  common 
to  those  festive  scenes.  That  she  had 
found  it  little  less  than  an  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment  was  plain ; 
but  her  excited  demeanour  was  evi- 
dently due  to  another  cause.  "  We've 
arranged  it,  Ma'm,"  she  said  shortly. 

They  were  married  in  three  months, 
the  Rector,  after  some  demur  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  rudely  inter- 
rupted his  experiment  in  social  science, 
consenting  to  publish  the  banns. 
Otherwise  a  halcyon  period,  their 
"  walking-out "  was  marked  by  one 
threatened  encounter  between  the 
plumber  and  the  Rector's  son,  who, 
believing  himself  wronged,  would  have 
assaulted  his  successful  rival,  but 
thought  better  of  it  in  time.  Cricket, 
it  should  be  said,  eventually  completed 


his  cure.  Not  so  easily  amended  were 
the  hurts  of  his  mother,  a  more  than 
patient  Griselde,  who  found  her  ac- 
count in  the  more  solemn  counsels 
of  physicians,  in  nerve-tonics,  china- 
shop  and  upholsterers'  bills,  and  the 
like.  But  the  Rector's  prediction  of 
romance  seemed  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  realised. 

"  I  was  dustin'  the  drawin'-room, 
Ma'm,"  said  the  transformed  house- 
maid, calling  in  a  friendly  way  two 
months  after  the  wedding  (if  once 
effulgent  she  was  now  flamboyant  in 
costume)  "an'  was  feelin'  very  low- 
spirited,  'avin'  in  my  mind  the  words 
of  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  poem  about 
the  dead  bein'  steered  by  the  dumb, 
and  wonderin'  if  it  might  be  my  own 
fite,  w'en  I  looked  up  an'  see  'im.  'E 
was  doin'  the  pipes  in  the  passage,  an* 
'is  face  was  so  pale  and  refined,  with 
'is  eyes  'alf- closed  from  a  tempory 
affection  of  the  eyelids  'e  'as,  an'  'e 
sighed  so  melancholy  (it  was  partly 
'is  asthma),  that  I  fairly  lost  my  'art. 
I  was  wearin'  a  disy  in  my  dress, 
which  'e  said  was  why  'e  noticed  me, 
though  it  was  also  my  complexion. 
'Is  profession  is  a  sanitary  engineer, 
which  'e  'ad  to  study  for  very  'ard 
like  a  clergyman  or  a  doctor ;  an'  'e 
expects  to  'ave  a  shop  of  'is  own  very 
soon,  so  we  shall  take  a  'ouse  with 
furniture  on  the  'ire  system  instead 
of  livin'  with  'is  people  as  we  do  now. 
We've  got  the  piano  already,  which 
I  can  play  a  little,  my  sister  that's  in 
London  'aving  taught  me." 

It  were  the  mark  of  a  grudging 
and  narrow  soul  to  carp  at  a  consum- 
mation apparently  so  fitting,  to  admit 
impediment  to  the  marriage  of  minds 
so  obviously  akin.  The  Rector,  his 
passing  pique  forgotten  recognised 
it  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his 
theory.  Therefore  he  looked  with 
new  favour  on  the  happy  pair.  "  The 
products  of  like  educational  forces, 
and  of  trends  making  steadily  for  the 
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democracy  of  the  future,"  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "they  have  followed  the 
leading  both  of  nature  and  philosophy. 
That  townward  drift,  so  deplored  by 
economic  sciolists,  I  hold  to  be  full  of 
shining  possibilities — the  coming  race 
may  be  urban,  but  it  will  also  be 
urbane.  Young  Raddle,  though  not 
quite  so  strong  as  might  be  wished, 
possesses  a  theoretic  knowledge  of 
science  said  to  be  unique;  he  is,  in- 
deed, as  far  ahead  of  the  ignorant 
plougher  of  the  fields  as  the  vertebrate 
is  beyond  the  mollusc." 

"  So,  Dovecote,  your  poetical  hybrid 
has  married  that  squintin',  asthmatic 
plumber  who  muddled  my  drains  on 
the  latest  scientific  principles  ? "  said 
the  Colonel  when  they  next  met ; 
there  was  a  vindictive  satisfaction  in 
his  tone,  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  Serves 
you  all  right !  " 


"  I  deny  the  truth  of  your  descrip- 
tion," answered  the  Hector,  with 
philanthropic  heat.  "Young  Raddle 
is  one  of  the  most  advanced  lads  we 
ever  had  in  our  schools." 

"  And  she  might  have  married  that 
big-chested,  black-haired  smith  down 
in  her  village,  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
swung  hammer  and  one  of  the  last  of 
his  kind  !  "  exclaimed  the  man  of  war 
with  a  contemptuous  sniff.  "  But  I 
suppose  your  rickety,  myopic  town 
animal  knows  the  rudiments  of  French 
— French  ! "  And  memories  of  his 
own  early  struggles  with  that  polite 
tongue,  and  of  his  grandfather's  ex- 
ploits at  Waterloo,  changed  the  form 
of  his  never  too  amiable  visage  to  one 
of  direct  hostility  to  the  nation  from 
which,  he  may  have  thought,  these 
subversive  changes  primarily  and 
secretly  sprang. 
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MR.     ANDREW     LANG    has     been 
attacking  the  reading  of  newspapers. 
He  has  been  careful  not  to  condemn 
the  practice  ruthlessly,   for  the  wise 
man  does   not  quarrel    outright  with 
his  best  friends.     But  he  has  urged 
with    some     insistence     that     it    is 
characteristic  of  the  present  day  that 
we  should  devour  the  morning,    the 
afternoon,    the    evening   and    (if   the 
solecism    be    permitted)    the    weekly 
journal.     It  is  not  by  any  means  the 
first  time  that  this  accusation  has  been 
hurled  at  the   heads  of  the  reading 
public.      In    those    early  days    when 
every    country    gentleman     had    his 
private  news-writer  in  London,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  peep  in  where  men  did 
congregate,    whether    at    St.    Paul's 
Cathedral    or    at    a    Strand    Coffee- 
House,   and  gather  the  latest  bit  of 
ear- tickling   news,    there   were   those 
who  condemned  the  practice  of  news- 
devouring  quite  as  definitely  as  Mr. 
Andrew   Lang    attacks    the    similar 
practice    to-day.      Indeed    Ben    Jon- 
son's  comedy  of  THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS 
is    as    scathing    a    condemnation    of 
frivolous    newspaper-reading    as    can 
be    imagined.      In     1850     appeared 
Mr.  F.  K.  Hunt's  FOURTH  ESTATE,  a 
remarkable  history  of  newspaper-dom, 
and    it    was     greeted     by    a    fierce 
onslaught  on  the  part  of  the  NORTH 
BRITISH  REVIEW,  in  which  the  same 
contentions   were   made.       We    read 
that  newspapers  find  no  place  for  the 
real   activities  of    the  time  but  only 
for  wickedness   and  sensation ;    that 
the  popular  lust  for  news  is  one  of 
the    mightiest    elements   of    national 
decay;      that      the     newspaper-press 
disgusts  the  world  with  everything  in 


the  nature  of  religion  by  its  ignorant 
treatment  of  religious  controversies  ; 
that  newspaper-reading  ousts  the  taste 
for  the  reading  of  books  and  inculcates 
a  superficiality  of  knowledge  which  is 
positively  harmful. 

This  estimate  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  engine  for  evil  is  as  recurrent  in 
its  manifestation  as  the  new  moon. 
The  early  SPECTATOR,  rather  illogi- 
cally,  one  must  say,  seeing  that  itself 
was  a  pioneer,  protested  that  news- 
paper-readers were  men  of  a  voracious 
appetite  but  no  taste.  It  was  some 
such  idea  that  lay  behind  the  limita- 
tion of  the  printing  of  public  sheets 
to  the  Stationers'  Company  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  to  the  cities  of  London, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  Long  Parliament  made 
much  ostentation  of  abolishing  the 
Star  Chamber,  but  it  acted  with 
precisely  the  same  rigour  in  respect 
to  the  censorship  of  the  press.  What 
Milton  thought  of  this  procedure 
the  world  knows  well,  and  Milton 
was  no  doubt  as  anxious  for  the 
cultivation  of  serious  and  permanent 
literature  as  any  literary  man  to-day, 
"  She  needs  no  policies,  no  stratagems, 
no  licensing,  to  make  her  victorious," 
were  his  noble  words  in  defence  of 
a  free  press.  Yet  the  Government 
considered  it  to  be  sufficient  to  issue 
two  official  newspapers,  the  LONDON 
GAZETTE  consisting  of  news  without 
opinion,  and  the  OBSERVATOR  which 
dealt  in  opinions,  carefully  censored 
and  inspired,  and  eschewed  news. 

The  history  of  the  newspaper-press, 
using  the  phrase  in  its  widest  con- 
notation, is  so  rich  in  beneficial  results 
to  mankind  that  at  the  very  outset 
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we  might  pause  before  we  pass  a  sweep- 
ing condemmation  upon  it.  There 
are  learned  treatises  which  trace  its 
origin  in  the  Acta  Diurna  of  Roman 
days.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
official  records  of  events  of  public 
interest.  In  Venice  they  were  read 
out  to  those  who  paid  a  gazetta  for 
admission,  from  which  we  may  make 
an  interesting  philological  inference. 
It  is  a  comparatively  long  reach  of 
history  from  this  tune  to  the  passage 
of  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  but  it  is  the 
story  of  the  development  of  what 
Lord  Russell  called  "the  guardian 
and  guide  of  all  other  liberties." 
Lord  Campbell's  Act  is,  as  we  may 
say,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  news- 
paper-press, inasmuch  as  it  recognises 
the  value  of  the  publication  of  certain 
tidings,  even  though  apparently 
scandalous,  as  being  for  the  public 
benefit.  Macaulay  in  one  of  his  more 
than  usually  powerful  sentences 
declares  that  the  Press  "  has  done 
more  for  liberty  and  for  civilisation 
than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill 
of  Rights." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to-day 
a  very  real  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
public  press  is  growing  rapidly  in 
the  community,  and  especially  in  some 
of  its  more  cultured  sections.  This 
hostility  is  more  real  than  it  ever  was 
before.  It  hides  its  sternness  and 
rigour  behind  the  apparently  flimsy 
joke  and  mild  witticism  at  the  expense 
of  the  manner  in  which  newspapers 
are  conducted.  Many  true  words  are 
hidden  behind  the  jest.  The  man 
who  accuses  newspapers  of  regaling 
the  popular  palate  with  uncooked 
chestnuts,  or  dismisses  them  con- 
temptuously by  saying  that  they  exist 
for  the  support  of  journalists,  really 
means  that  he  doubts  if  the  influence 
of  the  newspaper  is  so  much  for  the 
public  good  as  is  claimed  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  their  dissemina- 
tion. It  may  be  admitted  at  the 


outset  that  there  are  newspapers  and 
— newspapers.  With  this  differentia- 
tion we  shall  deal  presently,  but  we 
may  claim  for  the  newspaper  which 
is  really  a  "  news  paper  "  that  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  an 
instrument  for  arousing  the  interest 
of  mankind  in  man,  and  this,  in  itself, 
is  of  vast  importance. 

Indeed  the  abstract  doctrine   that 
the    newspaper    is    the    bulwark    of 
public  welfare  cannot  well  be  disputed. 
However    we   are   nowadays   face  to 
face   with   a   new   and   more    subtle 
attack  upon  the  public  press.     In  its 
essence    it   has   points    of    similarity 
with   previous    attacks,    as   we   have 
shown,    but    in    its    manifestation    it 
assumes  a  new  phase.     The  newspaper 
is  a  good  thing,  it  says,  but  one  can 
have    "  too    much    even    of    a   good 
thing."     It  is  urged  that  the  public 
is  too  much  addicted  to  the  reading 
of   journals.       It    is    contended   that 
journals    are    ousting   serious    books 
from  the  market,  that  superficial  and 
glib     acquaintance     with     numerous 
subjects  is  taking  the  place  of  mastery 
of  one  subject,  that  learning  is  lost  in 
loquacity  and   industry  in  indolence. 
Lamartine  is   said  to   have  declared 
that   the   only  possible   day   by  day 
book  is   the   newspaper.     To  this  it 
is  replied  by  our  modern  critics  that 
since  there  are  so  many  newspapers, 
which  are  issued  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion, they  are  merely  glanced  at  and 
never  read,  so    that   the  newspaper- 
reader    does    not    even     regard    his 
beloved  journal  with  sufficient  interest 
to  master   its  contents.     Those  who 
urge  that  this  development  is  due  to 
the  rapid  spread  of   education  since 
1870  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  the 
same  charge  has  been  made   against 
newspapers  since  the  days  of  Butter's 
WEEKELY  NEWES.     Those  who  assign 
what    they   regard    as      he    pitiable 
degeneration  of  the  reading  taste  of 
to-day    to    some  vague  deterioration 
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of  newspapers  themselves,  have  pro- 
bably failed  to  examine  the  news 
sheets  of  the  past.  There  are  no 
green  hills  so  fair  as  the  shadowy 
green  hills  shrouded  in  the  mists 
behind  us.  To-day's  newspaper  is 
more  sensational,  we  say;  it  is  less 
honourable ;  it  is  more  anxious  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  multitude ; 
it  cares  more  for  circulation  than 
for  culture,  and  truth  is  of  less 
importance  to  it  than  a  triumph  of 
enterprise.  With  such  hazardous 
speculations  we  roughly  sum  up  the 
situation,  without  having  referred  to 
the  earlier  days  of  journalism,  when 
virulent  and  unscrupulous  controversy 
enlivened  its  pages  and  insinuation 
defiled  them,  and  then  we  lament  the 
public  addiction  to  the  reading  of 
newspapers.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  It  may  be  that  neither  is  the 
education  of  to-day  so  superficial  as 
we  have  thought,  nor  are  our  news- 
papers so  contemptible  as  some  of  us 
have  imagined. 

To  begin  with,  the  history  of  our 
own  times  is  bound  to  have  first  place 
in  our  interests.  To  the  cynic  the 
times  are  always  out  of  joint.  To 
the  wise  man  they  are  not  merely  the 
present ;  they  are  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  past  ages.  When 
a  great  German  philosopher  made  an 
attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  history 
it  was  a  perfectly  sound  criticism 
to  urge  that  the  only  philosophy  of 
history  was  to  recognise  the  enduring 
things.  The  time-process  is  an  ex- 
cellent sieve,  after  all,  and  that  which 
has  been  lost  in  the  by-gone  ages  was 
hardly  worth  the  keeping.  We  may 
view  all  that  the  centuries  have 
eliminated  with  much  of  the  school- 
boy's regard  for  the  lost  books  of 
Euclid.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
social  process.  We  may  differ  as  to 
its  scientific  occasions,  its  laws,  its 
effects,  but  we  are  bound  to  admit 


that  it  is  not  by  accident  that 
elements  in  human  life,  once  thought 
permanent  and  vital,  have  entirely 
vanished.  The  newspapers  reflect 
this  striking  fact  on  every  page.  We 
should  be  surprised  to  find  in  Monday's 
paper  a  disquisition  on  the  Divine 
right  of  Kings,  or  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  or  on  the  true 
Doctrine  of  the  Absolute.  These  are 
interesting  topics  undoubtedly,  but 
they  are  not  vital  to  the  work-a-day 
life  of  our  times.  Consequently  the 
newspapers  regard  them  not.  The 
settlement  of  South  Africa,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Irish  land  question, 
the  appointment  of  a  Bishop, — these 
occupy  to-day's  journal,  and  these  are 
topics  which  closely  affect  the  very 
complex  life  of  to-day.  The  student, 
if  we  may  use  that  word  in  its 
narrowest  sense,  places  a  greater 
importance  upon  the  true  character 
of  Judge  Jeffreys,  the  culpability  of 
Laud,  the  origin  of  the  Aryans,  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  No  doubt  he  is  right. 
The  study  of  deeper  causes  of  to-day's 
events  necessitates  the  historical  mind ; 
the  advance  of  knowledge  and  its 
bearing  upon  commerce  necessitates 
the  scientific  mind  ;  the  demand  for 
a  basis  for  morals  and  politics  de- 
mands the  philosophic  mind.  But 
the  student  must  remember,  be  it 
never  so  humiliating  a  thought,  that 
he  is  in  a  vast  minority,  and  that 
mankind,  in  the  increasing  struggle 
for  subsistence,  is  driven  to  accept 
things  as  they  are,  without  too  close 
an  enquiry  into  the  foundations  upon 
which  they  are  based.  Consequently 
it  is  to  the  majority  that  the  news- 
paper will  appeal  ;  the  majority  will 
have  regard  for  the  importance  of  the 
events  of  the  hour.  It  may  be  replied 
that  a  more  intelligent  knowledge 
and  interest  would  be  guaranteed  by 
some  preliminary  serious  study,  that 
the  newspaper-reader  who  is  versed 
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in  Dutch  history  will  have  the 
soundest  view  of  South  African  affairs, 
and  that  he  who  has  mastered  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo  will  be  best  able 
to  understand  Mr.  Balfour's  latest 
speech.  But  these  are  not  legitimate 
newspaper-readers.  They  are  students, 
and  though  they  may  be  able  to  help 
us  all  to  a  clearer  understanding,  yet 
the  world  is  not  for  them  alone. 
Granted  a  reasonable  intelligence  (and 
who  can  doubt  that  the  intelligent 
reading  of  journals  is  increasing  ?)  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  no  topic 
so  entrancing  and  so  important  as  the 
day-by-day  history  of  ourselves. 

It  will  be  urged  that  this  is  ephe- 
meral literature ;  but  ephemeral  litera- 
ture is  only  a  matter  of  degree  after 
all.  Is  the  novel,  which  was  pub- 
lished a  month  ago  and  to-morrow  is 
a  remainder,  an  outcast  from  the  cir- 
culating libraries,  any  less  ephemeral 
than  the  newspaper,  which  is  read, 
at  least,  even  though  it  be  obsolete 
to-morrow  1  Nor  can  we  say  that  the 
additions  to  classic  literature  are 
overshadowed  by  the  daily  or  weekly 
journals  so  that  they  fail  to  attract 
the  notice  which  they  should.  Ad- 
ditions to  what  we  may  call  permanent 
literature  are  not  always  recognised 
on  the  morning  of  their  birth.  We 
have  thousands  of  examples  of 
volumes  which  failed  to  attract  any 
public  attention  on  their  issue,  after- 
wards becoming  so  famous  that  it 
is  now  a  mark  of  ignorance  or  per- 
verted taste  not  to  have  read  them, 
and  more,  not  to  love  them.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  are  not  able  to 
distinguish,  in  the  multitude  of  books 
which  pour  from  the  press  to-day, 
what  will  and  what  will  not  be 
esteemed  by  posterity.  Posterity  has 
an  ugly  knack  of  belying  all  pro- 
phecies. Imagine  the  man  in  the 
electric  railway  growing  excited  over 
the  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS  or  Isaac 
Bickerstaffe  s  v,!J  tings,  and  yet  these 


were  the  delight  of  London  in  their 
own  day  and  promised  to  be  the 
delight  of  all  time.  The  contention, 
therefore,  that  a  mute  inglorious 
Milton  may  die  of  a  broken  heart  in 
this  twentieth  century,  owing  to  the 
devotion  of  potential  readers  to  the 
newspapers,  may  be  swept  aside.  Did 
he  appear,  we  may  assert  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  newspapers  would  find 
room  for  his  portrait  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  daily  life.  To  the  pessimist 
that  is  contemptible,  but  Shakespeare 
and  Omar  and  Chatter  ton  had  not 
even  this  recognition.  Indeed  we 
may  go  a  step  farther.  Fame,  a 
century  or  two  ago,  was  purchased 
openly  in  the  market  by  the  patron. 
We  have  read  the  fulsome  dedications 
with  which  the  poor  poet  attempted 
to  thank  his  lord  for  meeting  the 
charge  for  publication.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  unhappy  poets  who 
had  no  patron ;  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  should.  What  if  a  greater  than 
Shakespeare  should  have  been  lost 
to  the  race  because  some  parsimonious 
baron  refused  to  be  his  patron,  or 
because  he  was  too  proud  to  ofier  a 
sufficiently  adulatory  dedication  1  If 
merit  came  to  the  front  in  spite  of 
such  a  system,  we  may  well  pause 
before  we  accuse  the  journalism  of 
to-day  of  seducing  the  world  away 
from  its  geniuses.  However  harshly 
we  may  judge  editors  and  their  assis- 
tants, a  man  would  rather  send  them 
a  copy  of  his  treasured  work  for  notice 
than  plead  with  the  lord  of  the  manor 
for  a  small  account  on  his  banker. 

There  is  even  more  to  be  said  for 
newspapers.  We  are  apt  to  regard 
literature  as  a  process  for  adorning 
certain  brows  with  laurel;  we  never 
think  of  the  thousands  of  unknown 
writers  who  inspire  our  daily  thoughts. 
Public  opinion  is  largely  swung  by 
what  we  may  call  anonymous  thought. 
Surely  it  is  well  that  we  should  utter 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  those  who 
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write,  with  a  good  conscience,  day  by 
day,  and  know  quite  well  that  their 
works  will  never  be  included  in  the 
honours'  course  in  Literature  in 
universities  yet  to  be.  Possibly 
some  of  these  writers  do  not  seek 
the  laurel;  they  are  content  to  be 
hidden  from  the  public  gaze.  The 
glorification  of  the  book,  produced  by 
the  individual,  is  apt  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  far  more  widely-read 
productions  of  the  article-writer.  To- 
morrow morning  there  appears  the 
most  wonderful  book  of  the  age.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  thousand  brains, 
carefully  planning,  sparing  no  energy 
and  no  expense  that  the  best  account 
of  the  world's  deeds  may  be  placed 
before  the  world,  with  the  best  criti- 
cism of  the  faults  and  follies  which 
mark  them.  Is  not  this  a  literature 
which  it  is  hardly  fair  to  despise  ? 
No  one  buys  a  copy  out  of  friend- 
liness to  the  author ;  no  one  reads 
it  merely  because  his  neighbour  will 
read  it,  and  because  he  must  be  able 
to  cope  with  him  in  conversation ;  no 
one  studies  it  at  the  behest  of  ex- 
amination authorities ;  no  one  buys 
it  to  add  to  the  adornment  of  a 
library  or  as  a  gift  for  unappreciative 
offspring.  The  purchase  of  a  news- 
paper is  the  sincerest  act  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  question  of  discount,  net 
price,  or  the  like.  No  one  grumbles 
that  he  has  purchased  less  than  his 
money's  worth,  and  borrowing  a  news- 
paper is  an  infringement  of  a  tacit 
commandment.  As  regards  books, 
there  are  people  who  will  even  borrow 
a  copy  from  the  author — and  forget 
to  return  it.  How  few  books  are 
really  purchased  and  read  with  full 
sincerity  of  heart ! 

It  is  in  line  with  this  general  argu- 
ment that  we  should  have  to  notice 
a  frequent  contention  that  certain 
discussions  should  not  find  place  in 
the  columns  of  newspapers  but  should 
be  restricted  to  the  formal  treatise. 
No.  522. — VOL.  LXXXVII. 


For  example,  it  is  frequently  said 
that  discussions  on  questions  affecting 
religion  should  be  banished  from  the 
public  prints.  Theology,  as  a  science, 
is  not  for  the  public,  it  is  claimed, 
but  for  the  student  who  understands 
its  technology  and  appreciates  its 
subtlety.  We  may  protest  against 
esotericism  both  in  respect  to  theology 
and  in  respect  to  other  sciences.  The 
greatest  Teacher  was  heard  gladly  by 
the  common  people,  and  there  is 
assuredly  much  to  be  said  for  the 
claim  that  discussions  of  religious  and 
scientific  questions  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  coming  into  the  ampler  air. 
This  is  not  to  protest  that  everyone 
is  competent  to  take  part  in  such  con- 
troversies, nor  is  it  to  urge  that  the 
air  should  be  constantly  clamorous 
with  discordant  cries.  But  it  is  to 
protest  against  the  notion  that  there 
are  phases  of  truth  for  the  clear 
vision  of  which  the  public  is  not  yet 
prepared,  and  that  these  phases  are 
to  be  revealed  only  to  the  wise  and 
prudent.  No  heresy  has  done  more 
than  this  to  produce  in  the  popular 
mind  a  distrust  of  learning,  a  fear 
that  knowledge  is  in  effect  destructive 
of  sacred  things,  always  ready  to  lay 
its  hands  upon  the  icons  in  the  popu- 
lar temple.  Nor  can  we  blame  the 
public  for  loving  the  superficiality  of 
journalism  when  the  serious  contribu- 
tions to  learning  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
newspaper-reader.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  scientific  articles 
nowadays  appear  with  comparative 
frequency  even  in  daily  journals. 
We  all  know  that  such  articles  meet 
with  the  contempt  of  the  scientist, 
and  possibly  they  merit  that  con- 
tempt. But  they  are  efforts  to  bring 
before  the  newspaper-reader  the  main 
outlines  of  the  latest  scientific  dis- 
coveries, and  are  not  intended  to 
make  more  scientists,  so  that  no  rights 
are  likely  to  be  infringed.  If  it 
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comes  to  pass  that  the  journal  be- 
comes the  hand-maid  to  the  treatise 
there  will  be  far  less  reason  to  regret 
its  domination.  Unfortunately  there 
has  been  such  a  regard  for  the  volume, 
that  is,  the  amount,  that  we  have 
failed  to  recognise  the  value  of  the 
more  brief  dissertation. 

In  short  there  seems  to  have  grown 
up  a  confusion  between  the  idea  of  a 
book  and  the  idea  of  precious  thought. 
It  is  not  the  mere  form  in  which 
thought  is  put  which  matters,  but  the 
thought  itself.  The  journalism  of  one 
day  becomes  the  classic  literature  of 
the  next, — Defoe  and  Swift  are  ex- 
amples. Yet  we  turn  round  and 
assault  the  newspaper.  Why  should 
not  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contribute 
to  the  feuilleton  columns  of  a  modern 
journal  ?  Indeed  we  may  go  farther. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  so- 
called  ephemeral  literature  should  not 
include  those  contributions  to  know- 
ledge which  we  conjecture  may  be- 
come more  or  less  permanent.  The 
newspaper  is  rapidly  developing.  The 
machinists'  art  is  being  improved 
daily.  We  look  for  the  time  when  a 
daily  journal  shall  appear,  having  the 
format  of  a  monthly  magazine  of  to- 
day and  containing  critical  articles  by 
specialists  and  contributions  to  real 
knowledge.  It  is  not  a  wild  dream, 
for  the  special  article  has  already  be- 
come a  very  respectable  entity  in  all 
well-conducted  organs,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  mere  column  of  extracts  from 
an  encyclopaedia  hustled  together  by 
a  hurried  leader-writer ;  it  must  be 
a  careful  study  in  plain  language,  by 
someone  who  understands  the  subject. 
Granted  that  there  is  a  further  de- 
velopment in  this  direction,  and  that 
the  appliances  for  wrapping  and  fold- 
ing may  be  improved,  what  is  to 
hinder  our  favourite  journal  from 
giving  us  day  by  day  the  thought  of 
the  time  on  history  and  philosophy? 
As  regards  fiction,  we  already  see  that 


novels  of  a  certain  sensational  kind 
run  through  the  columns  of  daily 
journals.  Possibly  this,  too,  may  be 
developed  and  the  circulating  library 
will  be  merged  in  the  "largest  circu- 
lation." Then  we  shall  see, — and 
what  is  a  more  desirable  consumma- 
tion 1 — a  decrease  in  the  output  of 
books,  for  it  will  only  be  worth  while 
to  issue  those  which  are  certain  to  be 
of  permanent  value, — treatises  for  the 
specialist  student,  and  works  which, 
in  their  prior  journalistic  form,  have 
shown  their  worthiness  for  separate 
existence. 

All  this  may  seem,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  objector,  to  be  very  utilitarian. 
He  may  urge  that  we  have  only  con- 
sidered literature  as  a  means  of  use- 
fulness. What,  he  asks,  of  that  wide 
range  of  literature  which  simply  in- 
cludes the  beautiful  in  thought  and 
the  wise  in  speculation  1  To  this  ques- 
tion there  is  a  ready  reply.  We  may 
take  the  "  beautiful  in  thought "  to  be 
exemplified  by  volumes  of  verse,  and 
the  "  wise  in  speculation "  to  be 
exemplified  by  volumes  of  sermons. 
The  poet  and  the  sermoniser  mani- 
festly desire  an  audience.  Will  they 
ever  get  an  audience  by  means  of 
the  published  volume,  save  only  if 
they  are  geniuses  in  their  respective 
ways?  Of  course,  if  they  should 
be  geniuses,  the  newspaper  is  not 
blind  to  the  fact,  nor  is  the  news- 
paper even  of  to-day  averse  from 
publishing  either  their  verse  or  their 
sermons.  Only  these  persons  must 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  notion  that 
the  world  exists  to  supply  them  with 
readers.  That  is  the  initial  fallacy  of 
the  whole  criticism.  Man  was  not 
made  for  the  use  of  books,  but  books 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  those  contri- 
butions which  are  likely  to  benefit 
mankind,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
realm  of  exact  knowledge,  to  the 
realm  of  speculation,  or  to  the  realm 
of  the  beautiful  in  thought,  will  reach 
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mankind  as  certainly  through  the 
journalistic  as  through  any  other 
channel.  A  vast  amount  will  never 
reach  mankind  at  all,  but  mankind 
will  bear  the  sacrifice. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
thus  claiming  a  greater  tribute  of 
respect  for  newspapers  we  are  bearing 
well  in  mind  that  there  are  journals 
which  are  more  inimical  to  the 
household  of  journalism  than  any 
enemy  without  the  gate.  The  news- 
paper which  regales  its  readers  with 
purple  patches  rather  than  with  news, 
which  follows  rather  than  attempts  to 
direct  public  opinion,  which  thirsts 
for  ear- tickling  sensationalism,  and 
is  able  to  satisfy  that  thirst  in  a 
delusive  head-line  when  the  sensa- 
tionalism itself  is  not  forthcoming, — 
that  newspaper  is  the  head  and  front 
of  the  offending.  It  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  true  newspaper, 
the  characteristics  which  we  have 
attempted  to  defend.  It  is  not  a 
history  of  our  own  times,  since  it 
presents  that  which  it  desires  to  have 
happened  in  such  a  guise  as  will 
please  the  coarser  desires  of  its 
readers.  It  cares  more  for  the  per- 
sonal paragraph  than  for  the  plain 
truth,  and  its  art  of  condensation  is 
to  present  to  its  readers  that  which 
has  not  escaped  the  sub-editorial  mind. 
And  for  all  this  it  offers  the  meek 


defence  that  ours  are  days  of  haste  and 
hurry.  A  true  journal,  having  the 
remotest  sense  of  responsibility,  would 
attempt  to  check  a  tendency  which 
it  deplored.  Not  so  the  cheaper  and 
more  flimsy  journalism  to  which  we 
refer.  Does  the  public  hurry  ?  Then 
let  us  outvie  it.  Does  the  public 
hate  the  ruler  of  the  planet  Mars  ? 
Then  let  us  pander  to  that  hatred  by 
article  upon  article  showing  his  follies 
and  the  villainies  of  his  rule. 

But  to  point  out  the  evils  of  the 
American  mode  in  journalism  is  one 
thing  and  to  attack  the  reading  of 
newspapers  is  another.  The  cultured 
and  conscientious  newspaper  still 
exists  in  our  midst.  It  attempts  to 
be  balanced  in  its  criticism,  careful 
in  its  purveyance  of  news  and  to  be 
lofty  in  its  moral  ideal.  That  it  is 
capable  of  an  even  greater  dignity  is 
our  contention,  and  we  are  eager  to 
maintain  that  the  times  are  ripe  for 
a  development  in  the  direction  we 
have  indicated.  If  in  so  doing  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  world 
from  its  less  reputable  neighbour, 
which  is  scurrilous  where  it  was 
scrupulous  and  despicable  where  it 
was  dignified,  it  will  have  accom- 
plished the  greatest  work  yet  at- 
tempted by  the  newspaper  press. 

J.  G.  L. 
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WHITE  WITCH. 

THE  frosty  diamonds  shine 

On  your  bare  white  breast  as  you  go, 

And  the  crimson  berries  twine 

In  a  beautiful  burning  line 

On  your  delicate  wrists  a-row ; 

But  your  dear  little  white  lace  wings 

Are  tired  and  slow, 

White  Witch  of  the  Snow  ! 

Last  week  you  danced  on  the  Arctic  Line 

To  the  North  Lights  smouldering  low : 

Last  night  you  sang  to  a  Norway  pine 

All  the  beautiful  songs  you  know ; 

But  to-night  you  are  mine,  and  your  eyes  a-shine 

Are  more  to  me  than  Woman  and  Wine, 

Fame  and  Love  and  the  Muses  Nine, 

White  Witch  of  the  Snow  ! 

Yet  I  know  by  the  South  Wind's  sign 
Where  the  trees  toss  to  and  fro, 
That  the  dawn  will  be  soft  and  fine, 
And,  awake  with  the  waking  kine, 
You  must  gather  your  wings  and  go ; 
But  I,  I  shall  never  repine 
Since  for  only  one  night  I  know 
I  was  yours  and  you  were  mine, 
White  Witch  of  the  Snow ! 

W.  H.  O. 
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ULYSSES  once  came  to  a  town  that 
delighted  him  till  he  had  learnt  that 
its  people  were  cannibals ;  and  he 
remembered  the  tall  shining  home, 
the  white  peace  of  its  harbour,  and 
the  lofty  defence  of  its  hills  with 
affection  long  after  his  fattened  ad- 
venturers, recently  nourished  on  the 
lotus,  were  welcomed  with  open 
mouths  by  the  Lsestrygons.  Where 
was  that  land?  Through  what  hills 
did  the  beautifully-flowing  Artacia 
find  the  pale  sea  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  scholars  who 
limit  Ulysses  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  rougher  Ionian  and  u33gean 
malign  him.  Some  hold  that  the 
Spaniards  when  they  discovered  Peru 
found  its  inhabitants  worshipping 
Baal  in  towns  contemporaneous  with 
Babylon.  If  America  was  found  and 
forgotten  so  early  as  this  would  imply, 
then  travellers'  tales  of  voyages  greater 
than  Herodotus  knew,  and  of  oceans 
no  longer  explored,  might  have  been 
the  guides  to  the  lands  blind  Homer 
saw.  Though  he  said  that  the  town 
of  the  Lsestrygons  was  seven  days' 
sail  from  the  island  of  ^Eolus,  which 
was  ten  from  desired  Ithaca,  such  an 
assertion  might  have  been  added  to 
make  his  tale  proximate  to  home- 
keeping  listeners.  It  may  be  that 
his  prospect  was  wider  than  Europe, 
that  the  lotus  was  eaten  in  an  island 
of  palms,  far  in  the  south,  under 
which  sky  the  Lsestrygons  fed  upon 
strangers. 

But  this  is  a  supposition  too  wild 
for  prosaical  scholars.  Since  the 
learned  are  not  to  be  slighted  even 
in  our  illiterate  time,  it  is  well  to 
appraise  their  opinions  when  chance 


has  conducted  our  steps  to  the  scenes 
of  their  arguments.  Now  the  ancients 
upheld  Formia's  claim  to  the  can- 
nibals, and  their  modern  successors 
prefer  Sicily's;  and  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  inhabit  both  those  places. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  so  happened 
that  I  stood  on  the  terrace  called 
Paradise  in  that  high  cradle  of  monks, 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.  Far 
off  beyond  the  mountains  I  saw  a  tiny 
wedge  of  the  sea  blink  in  the  sunset. 
"  Formia  is  there,"  said  the  Black 
Benedictine,  standing  beside  me. 
Formia  !  The  name  was  familiar, 
and  yet  told  me  nothing  at  first,  nor 
could  he  tell  me  more  than  that  it 
belonged  to  a  village  of  fishers  on 
the  bay  of  Gaeta  ;  but  soon  I  remem- 
bered Cicero's  holiday  palace,  Formia- 
num,  and  his  death  in  the  woods 
near  it,  and  then  how  he  wrote  of 
the  Lsestrygons.  Early  next  morning  I 
was  making  for  Formia,  driving  down 
Monte  Cassino  and  away  to  the  west, 
through  the  long  valley  and  by  the 
taciturn  Liris  (the  Garigliano)  and 
up  to  the  mountains.  At  noon  I 
descended  to  the  wonderful  bay.  And 
lo  !  the  sea  was  white. 

There  was  the  long  rampart  of 
mountains,  iridescent  in  the  glow  of 
the  noon.  Under  it  was  the  following 
curve  of  the  glossy  shore.  Yonder 
the  sinuous  river  gleamed  like  a  snow- 
drift. What  though  the  tall  city  was 
gone  ?  So  is  many  another  eminent 
once.  What  though  the  embracing 
hills  did  not  constrict  the  port?  Homer 
was  blind.  Might  he  not  have  con- 
founded the  legends  that  piloted  his 
wandering  heart  and  so  have  imagined 
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a  refuge  more  urgently  held  ?  Argen- 
tine clouds  of  blossoms  were  over  the 
orchards.  The  Appian  Way  shone 
like  a  silver  belt.  Even  the  sapphire 
dome  overhead  was  wan  with  the 
shimmering  glamour  that  fused  the 
innumerable  tints  of  the  sea.  "  And 
all  about,"  (as  Horner  said)  "  there 
was  a  candid  and  shining  serenity." 

"  'Tis  indeed  good,  if  a  man  might 
tarry  by  it,"  said  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh, 
as  he  smoked  his  last  pipe  on  the  way 
to  the  scaffold.  That  was  my  opinion 
of  Formia;  and  it  led  to  my  asking 
why  should  not  I  tarry  1  It  was  true 
that  I  was  on  my  way  home ;  but  a 
year  could  be  added  to  my  absence 
without  imperilling  the  welfare  of 
England.  When  one  could  linger  in 
a  place  so  delightful,  at  a  nominal 
cost,  it  would  be  foolish  to  return  to 
the  different  conditions  of  home. 

While  I  so  pondered,  I  came  on  a 
house    standing    apart  on    the   beach 
some  two  miles  from  the  village.     It 
was  called   La  Torricella  (the  Little 
Tower).     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not  a  tower,  little  or  big ;  but  being 
narrow  and    high,   it    resembled    one 
when  it  was  seen  from  a  distance  by 
the   fishers,   and    they  had  bestowed 
the  name  on  it,   for   it  was   a  land- 
mark.    From  a  tall  iron  gate  on  the 
Appian  Way,  an  avenue  ran  through 
the    neglected    garden,   where  orange 
trees     stooped     and     tomato    plants 
sprawled,    to     the     ponderous     door. 
The  house  appeared  built  for  defence; 
perhaps   it   was,   for  the  folk   of  the 
mountains  are  dangerous  neighbours. 
It  had   two  storeys ;   the  first  was  a 
great  empty  vault,  and  from  it  wide 
stairs  led  up  to  the  other,  which  had 
five  moderate  rooms.     Two  windows, 
joined   by   a  balcony,   looked  on  the 
sea,  and  two  others  were  facing  the 
mountains.       Another     balcony     ran 
about  the  top  of  the  house ;  another 
gate    opened    on    the    flowery   bank 
below  which   were  the  waves.      The 


Little  Tower  echoed  the  sea's  per 
petual  music.  The  Mediterranean  was 
constant  there  under  the  windows ; 
it  did  not  recede  with  any  ebb  of 
the  tide.  There  was  a  hint  of  green 
light  in  the  rooms,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  glittering  waves  danced  on 
their  ceilings.  The  coolness  of  the 
water  was  in  them,  allied  to  the 
chill  of  the  wintry  stone  floors  that 
no  summer  could  warm.  Beyond 
doubt,  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

The  owner  demanded  eighteen 
pounds  a  year;  and  lest  this  should 
be  thought  exorbitant,  he  undertook 
to  have  the  house- linen  washed  and 
to  provide  me  with  firewood  into  the 
bargain.  The  necessary  servant  was 
found  at  Gaeta.  Philomen  was  her 
name ;  a  brown,  grim  little  woman, 
white-haired  and  weather-beaten.  One 
lira  a  day  (about  nine-pence)  was  the 
price  of  her  trudging  fidelity ;  and 
lest  I  should  accuse  her  of  extortion, 
she  said  that  of  course  she  would  buy 
her  own  food.  Both  these  bargains 
were  struck  without  more  ado  ;  and 
I  found  myself  lord  of  the  Little 
Tower  with  its  scant  but  sufficing 
furniture,  and  of  old  Philomen. 

It  was  something  to  live  on  the 
Appian  Way,  the  Queen  of  all  Ways, 
the  first  made  eternal  by  those  deli- 
berate builders,  the  Romans.  Past  my 
rusty  old  gate  it  ran  level  and  firm, 
as  solid  with  perpetual  flints  super- 
imposed on  a  bed  of  stones  firmly 
cemented  above  another  of  gravel,  as 
when  it  was  completed  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Sometimes  a  flock  of  goats 
passed  on  it ;  sometimes  a  peasant 
jogged  by  in  a  lumbering  cart  slowly, 
indifferently.  But  for  such  rare  ap- 
paritions, ghostly  in  the  dust,  it  was 
left  to  the  dust  and  the  lizards.  The 
dust  would  soar  up  like  a  fountain  and 
come  like  a  river,  and  the  lizards  would 
bask,  and  the  white  road  would  appear 
as  spectral  beneath  them  as  did  the 
white  olives  along  its  hot  little  walls. 
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During  the  summer  there  was  deep 
silence  in  Formia.  The  level  sea's 
whisper  was  soft ;  the  wind  had  no 
voice  ;  the  few  birds  that  had  escaped 
from  the  sportsmen  were  quiet;  the 
inhabitants  hid  from  the  glare,  and, 
when  they  strayed  out  of  doors  to 
lounge  on  the  harbour  wall  as  the 
sun  was  declining,  would  speak  in 
hushed  tones  or  be  silent;  even  the 
young  girls  did  not  gossip  as  they 
filed  to  the  well  in  a  stately  proces- 
sion, balancing  high  pitchers  on  their 
heads  with  as  gracious  a  dignity  as 
if  they  bore  crowns,  royally,  calmly, 
like  those  others  that  Ulysses  remem- 
bered, the  daughters  of  the  King. 
Solitude  is  apt  to  grow  irksome, 
delectable  though  it  may  seem ;  but 
one  can  combine  its  pleasure  with 
that  of  society  when  one  is  with 
people  so  tacitly  gregarious.  The 
Formians  had  the  virtue  of  reticence. 
Though  they  were  inquisitive  at  first 
about  strangers,  their  curiosity  was 
never  obtruded,  and  was  easily  satis- 
fied. Very  soon  I  could  pa^s  to  and 
fro  with  the  certainty  that  my  private 
affairs  and  opinions  were  as  little  to 
them  as  the  inside  of  my  tower  was 
to  the  fishers. 

The  Lsestrygons  (according  to 
Homer)  wasted  no  time  on  pre- 
liminary talk,  but  began  dining  forth- 
with. If  the  Formians  are  descended 
from  them,  that  may  account  for 
their  silence ;  or  it  may  be  due  rather 
to  the  strain  they  inherit  from  Spanish 
and  Saracen  conquerors.  As  for  the 
avoidance  of  all  intrusion,  that  is 
caused  by  their  essential  Italian 
courtesy,  which  is  apart  from  the 
shallow  politeness  of  the  French  and 
from  the  too  proud  affability  of  the 
Moors  and  the  Spaniards.  It  is  in- 
sinuating and  kind,  dignified  also,  and 
as  fruitful  of  faults  as  of  merits,  for 
it  is  the  origin  of  half  the  untruths 
one  encounters  in  Italy.  It  was 
common  to  all  classes  in  Formia, 


though  among  the  fishers  it  blended 
with  a  Saracen  gravity. 

The  fishers  were  schooled  by  the 
inarticulate  sea.  Often  when  I  was 
afloat  with  them  I  could  have  imagined 
that  I  was  under  the  hills  of  Barbary. 
In  rough  weather  they  wore  brown 
hooded  robes  like  the  earliest  attire 
of  the  monks  or  the  African  protec- 
tion from  rain.  They  had  the  dark 
faces,  the  pride,  the  indifference,  the 
rare  and  irradiating  smiles  of  the 
Moors.  No  gust  could  excite  them ; 
and  even  when  they  looked  on  their 
plunder — the  squirming  and  shining 
fish — they  were  as  calm  as  the  brown- 
legged  girls  hauling  the  nets.  There 
was  absolute  calm  in  Formia  during 
the  summer.  The  sea  was  like  the 
smooth  pavement  of  the  City  of  God. 
Though  the  bare  mountains  changed 
colour  like  chameleons,  though  the 
sky  was  transfigured  by  sunsets  and 
dawns,  though  it  had  the  candid  blue 
of  spring  in  the  early  hours  and  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  such  a  ccerulean 
consistence  that  it  resembled  the 
hollow  of  a  shell,  these  remote  changes 
and  the  limited  vagrance  of  the 
shadows  could  only  accentuate  the 
immutable  stillness. 

From  my  balcony  over  the  beach 
I  commanded  a  view  of  the  wide 
hospitable  bay,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  black  hulk  of  martial  Gaeta, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  opposite 
headland  of  Monte  di  Procida,  beyond 
which  was  Naples,  invisible,  though 
further  Vesuvius  shone  in  the  nights 
like  a  star.  Few  sails  ever  went  on 
the  sea  ;  only  the  fishers  from  Formia 
and  Borgo  beyond  passed  on  it  slowly. 
Though  they  drew  near  on  their 
homeward  way,  that  only  rendered 
the  sight  of  their  placid  quest  even 
more  like  an  illusion.  Out  of  the 
west  they  would  file  straight  to  the 
Little  Tower  in  the  evenings  when 
the  mountains  were  scarlet ;  then  one 
by  one  the  brown  sails  would  flap  a 
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salute  and  the  procession  of  boats 
would  depart.  Out  of  the  west  they 
would  grow,  as  if  they  brought  tid- 
ings, and  then  they  would  dwindle. 
I  knew  that  they  were  tacking  to 
shun  the  long  reef  in  the  bay  and 
only  looked  on  the  tower  as  a  land- 
mark, and  yet  their  approach  was 
welcome.  It  was  good  to  be  delicately 
linked  with  them  thus,  and  to  know 
that  my  lamp  guided  them  home  when 
they  were  belated. 

The  bay  had  been  populous  with 
ships  in  its  time :  triremes  and  galleys 
and  galleons  had  haunted  it,  Nelson 
had  sailed  on  it ;  but  such  remem- 
brances only  added  to  the  charm  of 
its  peace  as  the  serenity  of  the  land 
was  the  more  marked  by  that  obso- 
lete highway  once  trampled  by  the 
rapid  and  stunted  legions  of  Rome. 
Stunted  ?  Yes,  this  is  a  term  which 
belongs  to  those  victors.  Pompeii 
is  but  a  superannuated  warren  of 
pigmies.  That  horrible  miniature 
woman,  shamefully  exposed  in  her 
tortured  nakedness  there,  under  glass, 
just  as  she  fell,  was  (I  take  it)  of  the 
average  height.  Even  the  huge 
palaces  now  unburied  in  Rome,  have 
such  narrow  and  base  corridors  and 
halls  so  contracted  that  only  a  people 
of  dwarfs  could  have  thought  them 
magnificent.  When  the  historians 
related  that  Caesar  was  tall,  they 
meant  that  he  topped  his  diminutive 
neighbours.  I  know  it,  for  I  met 
him  one  day  up  in  the  mountains. 
Down  between  the  olives  he  came, 
hard  and  austere,  wrapped  in  a  heavy 
long  coat  worn  as  a  toga.  He  had 
the  cold  eye  of  an  emperor,  and  a 
neck  like  a  citadel ;  massive,  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  his  face  and  his 
body,  but  grand,  he  seemed  hewn  out 
of  stone.  He  was  a  Roman  eagle. 
Though  his  inches  were  few,  what  of 
that  ?  His  was  a  form  made  for  a 
pediment.  Others  might  have  fancied 
that  this  was  some  peasant  made  grim 


by  hereditary  toil ;  but  I  recognised 
the  Master  whose  name  has  become 
the  proudest  title  on  earth :  he  was 
Dictator,  he  was  Pontifex  Maximus, 
— he  was  Csesar. 

Such  a  vision  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
Rome  but  in  solitary  places,  dead 
towns  on  the  hills  and  lonely  huts 
buried  in  olives.  It  might  be  visible 
in  the  south  of  France  too  ;  but  there 
an  imperial  countenance  would  be 
only  a  mask.  I  remember  how 
startled  I  was  there  when  going  into 
a  shop  I  saw  three  Roman  emperors 
shaving  together ;  but  when  I  had 
submitted  my  throat,  with  an  in- 
stinctive reluctance,  to  Nero's  razor, 
I  found  him  a  pompous  and  affection- 
ate fool.  Now  in  Italy  the  likeness 
is  often  more  than  external. 

Though  I  did  not  presume  to  in- 
terrogate Csesar,  I  found  Philomen 
worthy  to  be  his  compatriot.  With 
what  an  assurance  of  mutual  respect 
she  enounced  her  grave,  "  Signorin* 
mio  ! "  With  what  a  noble  severity 
she  would  rebuke  me  for  reading  at 
table  !  "  Mangia  poi,  studio,  dopo 
(eat  now ;  study  after),"  she  said. 
She  was  laconic,  as  were  the  Romans 
of  the  prime  ;  even  Cicero,  that 
fountain  of  words,  wrote  pregnant 
and  brief  sentences  when  he  was  in 
earnest.  She  was  philosophic,  as 
they  were.  With  what  a  splendid 
indifference  she  would  reply,  "  Chi  lo 
sa  /  (who  knows !)  "  when  I  asked 
her  what  time  it  was.  And  that 
same  "  Chi  lo  sa  I  "  was  her  sole  com- 
ment on  the  creeds  of  the  world ;  she 
never  darkened  the  door  of  a  church ; 
the  bells  called  her  in  vain.  No 
matron  of  Rome  ever  surpassed  the 
dignity  with  which  she  went  forth 
to  the  market-place,  wearing  her  new 
black  attire  and  a  bonnet  befitting 
her  rank  as  my  servant,  and  carrying 
a  solid  umbrella,  the  first  she  had 
owned.  There  was  in  her  a  strain 
of  the  Roman  cruelty.  She  would 
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not  be  dissuaded  from  bringing  back 
poultry  alive  and  slaying  them  in 
the  kitchen  immediately  before  they 
were  cooked  :  in  other  things  she  was 
obedient,  but  when  her  art  was  in 
question  her  resolute  silence  explained 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and 
there  would  be  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
watched  them  jump  in  her  basket,  a 
gleam  of  amusement  that  made  me 
think  of  the  women  who  saw  the 
gladiators  perish.  There  were  in  her 
the  virtues  of  old ;  faithful  she  was, 
and  abstinent,  and  tacitly  proud. 
Such  was  Philomen,  and  I  take  it 
that  my  pedestrian  Caesar  was  cast 
in  her  mould.  While  such  Italians 
remain  there  will  be  hope  for  Italy. 

There  is  hope,  but  it  is  like  the 
Resurgam  written  over  a  grave. 
Therefore  the  men  who  brought  Italy 
under  one  sceptre  called  their  work 
ftisorgimento,  a  Resurrection.  Philo- 
men and  her  like  are  ineffectual 
ghosts  out  of  the  past, — who  can 
put  power  in  their  hands  ?  What 
is  their  land  but  a  cemetery  ? 
Monasteries  and  churches  are  now 
mausoleums,  and  palaces  are  tombs. 
Perugia,  Siena,  Bologna  are  sepul- 
chres ;  and  even  in  thronged  cities, 
Venice  and  Florence  and  Rome,  the 
inmates  are  tenants  dissimilar  from 
the  owners,  the  real  Venetians  and 
Florentines  and  Romans, — the  dead. 

It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  how 
little  one  hears  of  ghosts  in  a  country 
so  superstitious  and  such  a  theatre  of 
tragical  legends ;  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  infer  that  no  belief  in  them  makes 
the  nights  dreadful.  There  are  things 
no  Italian  will  mention  if  he  can  help 
it.  He  will  discuss  matters  we  would 
avoid  :  hence  it  is  that  a  foreigner 
would  be  tempted  to  think  unsophisti- 
cated rustics  obscene  and  depraved 
if  he  judged  them  by  their  usual  talk ; 
in  doing  which  he  would  be  wrong, 
for  even  when  their  acts  show  a  bland 
disregard  of  our  rules  of  morality  it  is 


in  ignorance, — they  are  antique,  they 
are  Pagan.  The  Italian  will  not 
speak  of  anything  he  fears, — of  the 
Evil  Eye  or  of  ghosts,  of  the  secret 
societies  (such  as  the  Camorra  and 
Mala  Vita)  or  of  the  Latitanti,  the 
outlaws. 

A  foreigner  might  live  in  Amalfi  a 
long  time  without  being  warned  that 
the  hills  behind  it  are  a  favourite 
refuge  for  men  in  hiding  from  justice. 
When  Gian  has  stabbed  Giacomo  with 
the  useful  stiletto  of  everyday  life, 
(one  unlike  the  elegant  toy  made  for 
strangers,  one  with  a  horn  handle 
two  inches  long  and  a  blade  half  that 
length,  one  just  short  enough  to  be 
hidden  in  the  fist  that  employs  it  so 
that  an  upward  thrust  will  appear 
to  bystanders  to  be  only  an  affable 
blow  on  the  back)  then  will  he  prove 
his  respect  for  convention  by  betak- 
ing himself  to  the  nearest  hills  for  a 
time,  and  there  he  will  revert  to  the 
primal  independence  of  man.  Nea- 
politan friends  will  assist  him,  and 
so  will  the  other  outlaws;  and  he 
will  be  mild  in  the  summer,  but 
dangerous  when  the  storms  and  the 
cold  make  him  unhappy.  The  hills 
behind  Amalfi  are  dearest  because 
they  are  nearest ;  but  others,  such 
as  the  peaks  above  Formia,  also 
attract. 

For  this  reason  no  Formian  cared 
to  inhabit  the  Little  Tower  in  the 
winters ;  neither  did  any  who  had 
money  to  lose  travel  unarmed  on  the 
Appian  Way  by  night  or  over  the 
mountains,  even  by  day.  The  swag- 
gering carabineers  who  guarded  the 
village  stopped  at  the  gate ;  and  be- 
yond it  a  man  was  expected  to  look 
to  himself.  This  was  done  without 
superfluous  talk,  and  if  a  murder  or 
a  robbery  happened  little  was  said. 
Once  indeed  there  was  gossip  when 
a  pedlar,  riding  over  the  mountains 
to  San  Germano,  encountered  a 
famous  Latitante  on  horseback,  ex- 
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changed  many  shots  with  him,  killed 
him,  and  rode  home  with  the  body 
dangling  across  his  saddle  to  claim 
the  blood -money,  the  price  on  the 
criminal's  head ;  but  then  people 
spoke  more  of  his  fatal  return  and 
of  the  certain  destruction  entailed 
by  his  avarice  than  of  the  fight.  The 
odds  are  that  a  Latitante  belongs  to 
some  secret  society  which  will  avenge 
him,  and  so  it  is  better  to  say  nothing 
about  him. 

The  Formians  were  pacific  and 
wise,  and  this  made  them  reticent. 
Besides,  like  all  other  Italians,  they 
had  an  astonishing  and  cynical  toler- 
ance; they  looked  on  the  Latitanti 
as  victims  of  unnatural  laws.  The 
outrageous  imposition  of  taxes  led 
them  to  feel  for  all  who  resisted  their 
rulers,  and  their  own  poverty  made 
them  sympathise  with  men  who  had 
forfeited  everything.  They  were  very 
poor  ("povera  gente ! "  they  would 
say  of  themselves  in  extenuation  of 
their  open  dishonesty),  very  frugal 
and  sober;  they  might  have  been 
descended  from  Spartans  as  some 
have  alleged  and  as  the  Greek  name  of 
their  town  perhaps  may  imply.  It 
would  have  been  hard  for  the  most 
extravagant  man  to  spend  money  in 
Formia.  In  Philomen's  account-book 
I  find  details  of  prices.  Here  is  an 
average  day's  expenditure  ;  meat, 
. ;  bread,  2d.;  milk,  Id.;  grapes, 
.;  two  pomegranates,  Id.;  a  sole, 
4d.;  vegetables,  2d.;  eggs,  3d.;  a 
bottle  of  red  Formian  wine,  2d.; — 
making  in  all  one  shilling  and  nine 
pence.  She  did  not  disguise  her 
belief  that  I  must  be  indeed  richis- 
simo  if  I  could  afford  it,  nor  her 
opinion  that  Englishmen  tended  to 
gluttony.  A  hillock  of  macaroni  or 
rice  a  day  (costing  about  a  penny) 
was  all  she  needed,  and  water  was 
her  drink.  Though  this  fare  was  no 
doubt  supplemented  with  remnants 
of  mine,  she  could  have  dispensed 


with  that  unusual  luxury ;  she  could 
appreciate  tomatoes  and  coffee,  but 
was  too  old  to  acquire  a  relish  for 
things  hitherto  strange. 

These  purchases  of  an  average 
day  were  good  of  their  kind,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  the 
items  was  ominously  vague.  What 
kind  of  meat  was  it?  "Game  magra 
(lean  meat) "  was  Philomen's  calm 
definition.  Whether  the  Formians 
are  sprung  from  the  Lsestrygons,  and 
therefore  dislike  less  delicate  flesh 
than  that  of  their  visitors,  or  have 
been  taught  to  abstain  by  poverty 
and  the  heat  of  their  summers,  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  not  often  carni- 
vorous. So,  if  a  stranger  is  eccentric 
enough  to  want  meat,  he  had  better 
discard  .curiosity.  When  one  can 
buy  a  chicken  for  ten  pence,  and 
bunches  of  small  birds  for  less,  and 
many  varieties  of  fish  newly  caught 
and  of  fruit  recently  gathered, — figs, 
peaches,  apricots,  melons,  pomegran- 
ates and  grapes  and  oranges,  accord- 
ing to  seasons — for  a  trifle,  one  need 
not  repine  though  no  money  could 
purchase  a  chop. 

As  for  the  wine,  it  is  wrung  from 
a  degenerate  grape  ;  it  is  fallen,  and 
yet  it  retains  tokens  of  a  noble 
descent.  Time  was  when  the  For- 
mian wine  ranked  with  the  precious 
Falernian  and  Csecuban.  That  was 
why  Horace,  when  he  humbly  in- 
vited Maecenas  to  taste  an  insig- 
nificant cup,  said,  "  You  can  drink 
Csecuban  and  the  grape  crushed  in 
the  press  of  Cseleno,  but  neither  the 
Falernian  vines  nor  the  Formian  hills 
flavour  my  cups,"  and  why  he  as- 
serted, "  Though  I  own  no  wine 
mellowing  in  a  Lsestrygonian  jar,  I 
fear  no  stress  of  poverty."  Those 
honoured  wines  came  from  these  parts, 
and  many  more;  why  does  no  vintage 
inherit  their  ancient  renown?  The 
high  slopes  above  Terracina  and  Fondi 
and  Formia  and  Minturnse  and  Capua 
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have  the  soil  and  the  sun  that  made 
their  old  product  delectable;  would 
they  not  yield  it  again?  But  perhaps, 
even  if  we  could  plant  them  with  a 
similar  grape  and  wed  it  to  trees  and 
recover  the  knack  of  blending  and 
maturing  the  wines,  those  would  be 
too  languidly  strong  and  too  sweet 
for  our  degenerate  taste.  If  so, 
oblivion  is  better  than  a  shameful 
neglect.  Besides,  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  tossed  about  on  the 
sea,  nor  consumed  by  the  horrible 
Britons.  Even  now  Formian  wine 
will  not  bear  exportation;  it  is  too 
proud  to  submit  to  the  traffic  of 
aliens. 

Few  traces  remained  of  the  time 
when  Formia  itself  was  sacred  to  the 
pleasures  of  Rome.  Here  and  there 
one  could  find  butts  of  old  walls. 
Under  one  of  the  houses  there  were 
huge  seaside  vaults  which,  though 
degraded  by  barrels  and  mercantile 
now,  had  once  been  a  refuge  where 
the  Romans  could  hide  from  the 
intolerant  noon,  lounging  and  soothed 
by  calm  music  and  the  emulous 
murmur  of  the  waves.  These  were, 
of  course,  said  to  be  part  of  Cicero's 
summer  retreat,  Formianum ;  but 
that  was  one  of  tradition's  usual  lies. 
The  name  of  their  original  lord  is 
forgotten ;  perhaps  they  belonged  to 
an  emperor,  Tiberius  or  Nero,  or  to 
that  rich  Mentula  whom  Catullus 
attacked.  They  and  the  mossy 
foundations,  disused,  or  compelled 
to  sustain  hovels,  recorded  a  town 
almost  as  entirely  obliterated  as  the 
illustrious  home  of  the  Lsestrygons. 
Formianum  has  vanished ;  its  stones 
are  in  the  walls  of  the  huts  under 
the  olives.  Neither  has  anyone 
found  a  sign  of  that  public  and 
palatial  abode,  that  basilica.  It 
must  have  been  up  on  the  hills ;  is  it 
not  related  that  Cicero  was  hurrying 
down  through  the  woods  in  the 
dark  to  a  ship  when  Death  overtook 


him,  black  Death  at  full  speed  ?  A 
little  to  the  north  of  the  village, 
there  is  a  sturdy  and  squat  tower 
called  his  tomb.  On  that  spot  (says 
tradition)  he  was  killed  and  his 
mutilated  body  was  burnt  by  his 
freedmen.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows 
that  his  home  must  have  been  on  the 
hills  to  the  north.  And  it  may 
chance  to  be  true,  since  his  servants 
were  devoted  to  him  and  would  have 
died  for  him  gladly,  if  he,  the  waverer, 
the  scold,  had  not  found  manhood  in 
his  utter  calamity,  commanding  them 
to  leave  him,  and  stooping  his  head 
from  between  the  curtains  of  his 
litter  to  bear  the  blow  that  would 
silence  his  eloquent  and  scurrilous 
tongue. 

Formia  has  other  traditions  as 
tragic  as  this,  as  is  natural  since  it 
lies  amid  battlefields,  having  Gaeta,  so 
often  besieged,  on  one  side  of  it  and 
on  the  other  Minturnas  fatal  to 
Marius,  and  African  Hannibal's 
Capua,  and  that  neighbouring  ford 
on  the  Garigliano  where  Spanish 
Gonsalvo,  the  Great  Captain,  shattered 
the  French.  But  these  are  almost 
forgotten,  while  Cicero's  fate  is  re- 
membered. Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
endures  while  Marius  and  Sulla  are 
names. 

These  traditions  can  mar  Formia's 
intrinsic  serenity  as  little  as  can  the 
tempestuous  months  that  succeed  the 
raging  autumnal  equinox.  Tragedies 
and  storms  are  but  accidents.  During 
the  spring  and  the  summer  one  is  only 
reminded  of  the  consequent  rains  by 
the  paths  in  the  hills.  These  are  like 
streams  of  big  stones,  being  meant  to 
afford  footing  when  the  deluges 
change  every  path  to  a  torrent.  But 
that  time  is  put  out  of  mind  by  a 
people  who  are  no  more  concerned 
with  the  future  than  with  the  past. 
No  one  could  tell  me  the  history  of  a 
ruinous  shaft  of  stone  near  my  gate  ; 
it  was  plainly  the  wreck  of  some  old 
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triumphal  arch,  but  it  meant  nothing 
to  folk  who  would  have  been  the  last 
to  associate  their  familiar  white  road 
with  the  legions  of  Rome  in  all  the 
panoply  of  war.  As  for  their  future 
or  Italy's,  they  would  reject  the 
thought  of  it  with  a  calm  Chi  lo  sa  I 

Little  Formia  stood  by  itself,  caring 
nothing  for  Rome,  or  for  the  contest 
of  the  Pope  and  the  King ;  it  was  an 
isolated  Republic.  Since  it  was  im- 
possible for  it  to  proclaim  its  indepen- 
dence and  thus  avoid  national  taxes 
and  military  service,  it  bore  those 
evils  with  fortitude.  Meanwhile  it 
preserved  its  own  language.  It  will 
be  time  to  begin  talking  of  Italy  as 
united  when  any  Italian  who  can 
speak  all  its  tongues  can  be  found. 
Every  town  has  its  own  dialect :  there 
is  a  village  in  Calabria  where  the 
people  talk  Greek  and  another  where 
the  words  are  Arabic;  and  this 
adherence  to  the  separate  tongues 
betokens  division.  Of  all  the  world's 
countries,  none  is  so  divided  as  Italy : 
the  mercantile  north  and  the  indolent 
south  hate  one  another,  and  the  towns 
are  antagonists.  No  doubt  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  old  infinitesimal 
States,  for  nothing  is  changed  in  Italy. 
There  is  a  King  in  the  Quirinal  now, 
and  there  may  be  a  Republic  to- 
morrow ;  these  are  accidents ;  the 
land  is  the  same  as  when  Venice 
made  war  on  Padua  or  Tusculum  on 
Rome. 

The  dialect  of  Formia  keeps  signs 
of  the  Saracen  and  the  Spanish 
infusion,  and  therefore  resembles  the 
uniform  Italian  of  books  even  less 
than  does  the  Venetian.  The  Saracens 
who  ravaged  the  coast  and  held  it 
have  left  other  traces ;  for  instance, 
at  neighbouring  Itri  the  dead  are 
still  borne  on  litters  and  coffinless  to 
a  burial-ground  high  and  apart,  just 
as  they  are  carried  to-day  in  Algiers. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  stoical  nature 
of  the  people  is  due  also  to  them. 


Yet  the  perpetual  calm  of  the  summers 
would  almost  suffice  to  mould  them 
to  quietness.  Indeed,  all  the  Italians 
of  the  South,  though  a  stranger  may 
think  them  excitable,  have  an  essential 
philosophic  tranquillity.  Their  passions 
are  brief  like  their  storms ;  if  we  hear 
of  them  often,  it  is  because  they  are 
unbridled  by  any  enactment.  This  is 
a  natural  race,  gentle  and  dangerous, 
timid  in  comfort  and  apt  to  grow 
suddenly  desperate.  They  show  a 
serpentine  honesty,  visibly  wriggling. 
They  love  to  deceive,  they  delight  in 
secrecy.  This,  with  their  shrinking 
from  danger,  makes  them  belong  to 
the  secret  societies  originally  planned 
for  a  mutual  protection  from  enemies 
and  from  the  resented  interference  of 
laws.  The  falsity  is  often  mere  feign- 
ing, not  meant  to  be  trusted.  If  you 
rub  them  the  right  way,  they  will 
purr;  if  you  leave  them  alone  they 
will  bask;  if  you  anger  them,  you 
had  better  beware  of  their  claws : 
they  are  feline, — their  vices  and  their 
virtues  belong  also  to  cats. 

Talking  of  cats,  there  was  one 
that  inhabited  the  wood  by  the 
Tower.  He  came  of  a  family  that 
had  repudiated  human  protection, 
living  apart,  gaunt  and  morose,  and 
sleeping  on  a  branch.  Like  other 
Italian  sportsmen,  he  hunted  small 
birds.  It  was  our  custom  to  fling 
crumbs  for  the  sparrows,  and  that 
brought  us  the  privilege  of  his  gradual 
friendship.  For  he  ate  all  the  crumbs, 
and  the  sparrows  too  when  he  could 
catch  them,  and  we  (Philomen  and  I) 
after  failing  in  our  efforts  to  scare 
him  from  that  pleasure,  relented  and 
plotted  to  tame  him.  It  took  us  a 
long  time  to  domesticate  a  creature 
so  wild.  We  did  it  by  spreading  his 
meals  first  on  the  terrace,  and  then 
on  the  steps,  and  then  on  the  stairs, 
and  then  in  the  kitchen  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  by  keeping  out  of  his 
way  till  he  had  grown  used  to  the 
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house,  and  then  ignoring  him  till  he 
had  learnt  that  we  meant  him  no 
harm,  and  then  giving  him  no  food 
till  he  begged  for  it.  After  a  time 
he  even  allowed  us  to  shut  the  door 
and  detain  him.  Winter  assisted  us 
by  making  the  woods  unattractive ; 
and  then  he  was  gained,  he  was 
domestic.  So  was  the  miracle  of 
heredity  wrought  in  him,  and  he  who 
had  lived  hunting  and  hunted,  evinced 
an  ingratiating  confidence,  purred, 
frisked,  and  had  all  the  pretty  ways 
of  his  tribe.  There  was  only  his  great 
size  to  distinguish  him  from  cats  whose 
progenitors  had  never  renounced  their 
affection  for  roofs.  Thus  he  lived  till 
the  day,  an  unfortunate  one  for  him, 
when  I  set  my  face  towards  England. 

A  year  had  gone  by  since  I  had 
discovered  this  solitude,  and  as  Ulysses 
grew  tired  of  uncongenial  attractions, 
preferring  his  rocky  forlorn  Ithaca,  so 
1  repented.  The  summer  was  too  fine ; 
I  was  sick  of  the  unnatural  loveliness. 
How  long  the  days  were,  the  tediously 
perfect  days,  breathless,  resplendent ! 
Oh  for  a  dark  and  wet  windy  morning 
at  home  !  The  storms  too  when  they 
came  were  unnatural ;  they  pounced 
on  one  like  wild  beasts.  One  I  remem- 
ber that  sprang  up  from  the  west ; 
there  was  a  yellow  rim  on  the  purple 
sea,  then  it  was  a  widening  band  with 
a  glitter  of  foam  on  it,  then,  in  an 
instant,  black  night,  a  torrent  and 
a  hurricane.  And  the  murderous  rain 
in  the  winter, — week  after  week  of  it, 
all  day  long,  all  night  long,  never 
a  pause ;  and  the  malevolent  breakers 
hammering  madly  all  day  long,  all 
night  long,  under  my  windows, — of 
these  things  also  I  grew  tired.  The 
winter  was  not  fine  enough ;  nor  was 
it  worth  while  to  live  out  of  England 
for  weather  like  this. 

When  one  is  at  home  the  first  fog 
may  impel  one  to  pine  for  the  East ; 
but  when  one  is  living  abroad  even 
the  gloom  of  London  is  dear.  Volun- 


tary exiles  should  reach  home  on  a 
foggy  and  wet  evening  in  winter,  for 
then  the  dark  streets,  and  the  pools 
golden  in  the  flare  of  the  lamps,  and 
the  mud  splashing  everywhere,  and 
the  shining  policemen  in  their  water- 
proofs governing  traffic,  and  the  crowds 
hurrying  home  under  dripping  um- 
brellas are  all  congenially  English. 
It  is  of  such  sights  that  Proconsuls 
dream  in  the  East.  This  should  not 
be  ascribed  only  to  our  veering  desires, 
but  also  to  the  spell  of  the  earth.  We 
are  akin  to  the  soil  wherewith  our 
dead  fathers  have  of  old  been  com- 
pounded. Homer  knew  that,  when 
he  sang  of  the  dead  brothers  em- 
braced by  kindred  earth  far  off  in 
Lacedsemon. 

The  feeling  of  that  bond  with  the 
soil  may  be  latent,  and  even  the  tie 
with  one's  countrymen  may  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  these  affinities  make  it 
impossible  to  find  an  enduring  com- 
fort abroad.  If  an  exile  can  fathom 
the  people  around  him  at  all,  his 
acquaintance  with  them  has  three 
stages  :  in  the  first  they  are  strange 
to  him ;  in  the  second,  when  he  has 
acquired  an  understanding  of  them, 
they  are  familiar ;  in  the  third,  when 
he  knows  them  too  well,  he  feels  the 
essential  difference  more  than  he  did 
in  the  beginning.  When  he  has  come 
to  that  stage  he  feels  like  a  man 
among  apes  or  an  ape  among  men. 
It  is  time  for  him  then  to  return. 

Return  I  did,  and  as  I  departed 
I  was  confronted  with  a  difficult 
question.  Philomen  could  go  back 
to  Gaeta,  not  without  tears ;  the  pon- 
derous key  could  be  surrendered  ;  but 
what  could  be  done  with  Latitante, 
the  cat?  Philomen  wished  to  adopt 
him ;  but  could  he  be  lured  to  Gaeta, 
and  would  he  remain?  My  Formian 
friends  promised  to  put  him  in  a  bag 
and  convey  him  to  her :  I  feigned  to 
believe  them,  and  they  feigned  to 
believe  that  I  did ;  but  she,  the  nut- 
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brown  matron  of  Rome,  was  sternly 
incredulous,  and  her  sole  comment 
was,  "  Povera  bestia  !  "  He  went  back 
to  the  woods,  an  exile  from  the  comfort 
of  fires. 

That  other  question,  the  important 
enquiry  whether  this  was  the  home 
of  those  cannibals,  was  still  to  be 
answered.  No  proof  was  forthcoming ; 
I  had  not  discovered  any  accumulation 
of  bones  that  could  determine  the 
nature  of  the  primitive  fare,  nor  even 
a  Cyclopean  wall  that  could  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  earliest  inhabitants 
had  the  customs  of  Cyclops.  Yet  I 
was  converted  to  the  ancient  belief, 
or  rather  was  persuaded  that  this  was 
the  wiser  of  the  doctrines  adopted  by 
the  varying  scholars.  The  ancients 
were  not  so  removed  from  Ulysses; 
they  may  have  been  guided  by  an 
oral  tradition  and  they  knew  Formia 
and  Sicily  better  than  their  modern 
antagonists  do. 

Theocritus  gave  Sicily  a  lying 
repute.  It  has  the  glare  without 
the  glory  of  Africa;  its  greener 
recesses,  the  valleys  and  the  coves  on 
its  rim,  are  crudely  Italian.  It  is 
is  a  country  of  yellow  and  detestable 
hills,  bristling  with  the  Saracen  cactus. 
There  the  winds  of  two  continents 
meet;  it  is  mongrel.  Nor  can  I 
imagine  why  anyone  should  linger 


in  it  (except  to  study  the  ruins)  when 
on  one  side  there  is  Italy  and  on  the 
other  the  way  to  white  Tunis  and 
purple  Kabylia  and  the  red  hills  of 
Algiers. 

The  ancients  could  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  they  were  not  bookworms 
misled  by  the  docile  repetitions  of 
tourists ;  they  saw  that  Formia's  rival, 
the  savage  west  coast  of  Sicily,  was 
patently  cursed,  tormented  by  a  bois- 
terous sea.  Though  Cicero's  support 
of  their  doctrine  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Formians  pre- 
ferred Caesar  to  him,  though  Horace's 
may  have  been  caused  by  his  wish  to 
provide  a  pedigree  for  JElius  Lamia, 
still  Aulus  Gellius,  Pliny,  Tibullus 
and  the  rest  were  unprejudiced,  apart 
from  their  common  patriotic  desire  to 
claim  cannibals  for  the  past  of  their 
land  with  Circe  whose  home  they 
discovered  beside  Terracina.  Formia, 
— not  when  it  hibernates,  when  it  is 
buried  by  the  darkness  of  winter,  but 
when  it  basks  in  the  sun,  when  it  is 
the  dulce  Formice  litus  the  Romans 
knew — has  the  dominant  charm 
Homer  gave  it,  a  limpid  peace.  At 
such  a  time  one  is  willing  to  echo 
confident  Pliny,  saying,  "  Here  is  the 
land  of  the  Lsestrygons." 

FRANK  MATHEW. 
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IN  the  history  of  Ireland  there  is 
no  JBannockburn,  or  if  there  is,  we 
must  go  back  to  Clontarf  to  find  it, 
and  the  day  of  Brian's  victory  saw 
Brian  slain  at  his  tent  door.  The 
names  of  Irish  champions  since  the 
landing  of  Strongbow  are  the  names 
of  men  who  fought  and  who  lost. 
And  in  all  that  splendid  and  tragic 
array  there  is  no  name  more  cherished 
than  that  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  there  is 
no  figure  more  truly  heroic,  there  is 
no  man  who  achieved  less.  We  speak 
now  of  the  fighters ;  of  the  men  who 
had  their  triumphs,  their  victory  of 
a  period  however  brief ;  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  who  **  made  Ulster  a  shaking 
sod  "  before  he  was  hacked  to  rags  in 
Cushendun,  and  his  head  sold  to  the 
English  ;  of  Red  Hugh  who  swept 
victorious  over  three  parts  of  Ireland, 
before  he  fled  from  the  rout  at  Kinsale 
to  die  in  Spain,  poisoned  by  Carew's 
emissary;  of  Tyrone  who  conquered 
at  the  Yellow  Ford,  and  was  a  prince 
and  a  leader  for  long  years  before  the 
"  Flight  of  the  Earls"  ;  and  of  Owen 
Roe,  victor  at  Benburb,  before  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  sickness  that  left  Ire- 
land leaderless.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  later  names,  Lord  Edward,  Wolfe 
Tone,  Emmet, — and  the  list  goes  on 
to  within  living  memory — whose  for- 
lorn hope  was  quenched  almost  before 
it  kindled.  These  men  belong  to  a 
different  category.  They  were  (and 
this  is  no  time  to  discuss  their  justifi- 
cation) rebels  against  an  established 
order ;  Sarsfield  was  in  reality  the 
last  of  those  who  strove  against  its 
establishment ;  who  fought  for  Ireland 
against  England  more  or  less  on  equal 
terms. 


The  precise  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known;  he  was  about  ten  years 
old  at  the  Restoration.  He  came  of 
an  old  Norman  family  of  the  Pale, 
but  there  was  a  strong,  perhaps  even 
a  virulent,  admixture  of  the  pure 
Celt  in  him,  for  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  rebel,  Rory  O'Moore. 
And  though  he  succeeded  to  an  estate 
of  some  £2,000  a  year  in  county 
Dublin  (worth  at  least  £5,000  or 
£6,000  nowadays)  which  might  well 
have  predisposed  him  to  acquiescence 
in  any  good  composition,  he  kept  a 
wild  trick  of  his  ancestors  and  was  of 
no  stuff  to  make  a  helot.  Bred  to 
military  service,  he  saw  his  first 
campaigning,  like  most  soldiers  of  that 
day,  in  the  cockpit  of  Europe,  serv- 
ing under  Luxembourg  among  the 
troops  lent  by  Charles  the  Second  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Charles  gave 
him  a  commission  in  his  own  guards, 
and  the  accession  of  James  had 
naturally  nothing  disagreeable  for  a 
Catholic  who  is  noted  in  one  of  the 
contemporary  lists  as  having  never 
conformed.  He  fought  at  Sedgemoor, 
and  was  severely  wounded  ;  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  on 
the  King's  side  after  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  landed  ;  and  after  James's 
flight  he  followed  his  master  into 
France,  proceeding  thence,  with  James 
and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to  the 
landing  at  Kinsale  in  March,  1690. 

Sarsfield  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
life,  just  turned,  or  turning  forty. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  employment 
during  the  first  months  of  1690,  while 
the  country  was  really  in  James's 
power,  resistance  only  making  itself 
sharply  felt  at  Derry  and  Enniskillen. 
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We  only  know  that  James  at  this  time 
had  a  low  opinion  of  the  brave,  good- 
natured,  gigantic  Irishman ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  Sarsfield  had 
a  high  opinion  of  James.  The  letters 
of  Count  d'Avaux,  Louis's  confiden- 
tial agent,  give  a  lamentable  picture 
of  the  imbecility  with  which  the 
Jacobite  cause  was  then  conducted. 
In  Ireland  itself  everything  was  lack- 
ing, except  men,  and  again  and  again 
the  French  observer  dwells  on  the 
plenty  and  goodness  of  the  recruits. 
To  arm  and  drill  these  efficiently,  to 
crush  out  the  northern  centres  of 
resistance,  to  leave  the  expected  in- 
vader without  a  base  of  support, — 
that  was  the  urgent  need.  Next  after 
this,  the  military  problem,  came  the 
the  political,  which  was  complicated 
enough.  Was  the  Act  of  Settlement 
to  be  undone?  If  so,  how  were  Pro- 
testants to  be  treated  who  stood  for 
King  James?  Should  their  property 
be  confiscated,  and  restored  to  its 
original  Catholic  holders  1  Admitting 
that  this  section  was  negligible  in 
numbers,  what  of  the  "  New  Interest " 
as  it  was  called  1  How  should  the 
King  deal  with  the  claims  of  those 
Catholics  who  had  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  Protestants  property  which 
the  Protestants  owed  to  confiscation  ? 
On  all  these  points  a  resolute  policy 
was  needed,  and  the  policy  carried 
out  by  the  Parliament  was  bold 
enough,  for  it  was  Tyrconnell's ;  but 
it  was  ill -seconded  by  James.  James 
had,  in  a  word,  no  mind  to  be  King 
of  Ireland,  to  govern  Ireland  as  a 
King  should.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel ;  he  was 
always  ready  to  abandon  the  certainty 
of  gratifying  and  benefiting  Ireland 
for  the  chance  of  not  displeasing 
England.  Louis  proposed  reciprocal 
arrangements  to  facilitate  trade  be- 
tween Ireland  and  France,  but  though 
Ireland  was  in  the  last  state  of  ex- 
haustion for  want  of  money,  and  a 


springing  up  of  commerce  might  spell 
salvation,  James  would  not  consent 
to  consider  her  commercial  interests, 
lest  English  merchants  should  take 
umbrage. 

Thus  it  was  under  a  nerveless 
king  and  a  half-hearted  direction 
that  Sarsfield  had  to  serve.  He  was 
employed  with  five  hundred  horse  to 
keep  the  Enniskilleners  in  check, 
during  the  months  before  Schomberg 
landed  in  August.  He  was  not  how- 
ever present  at  the  rout  of  Newtown 
Butler  which,  coming  on  the  top  of 
the  relief  of  Derry,  lost  to  James  all 
Ulster  north  of  the  Pale.  But  while 
James  and  de  Rosen  lay  about  Dun- 
dalk  within  striking  distance  of 
Schomberg's  army,  Sarsfield  was  sent 
into  Connaught  with  a  small  body  of 
troops.  Here  he  exerted  himself  to 
such  purpose  that  he  raised  two 
thousand  men.  In  September  Colonel 
Lloyd,  in  command  at  Sligo,  crossed 
the  Curlew  mountains  and  with  his 
Enniskilleners  defeated  a  body  of 
Jacobites  at  Boyle.  The  news  was 
welcomed  with  glee  in  Schomberg's 
somewhat  discontented  army  where 
as  Schomberg  wrote,  "  my  Irish  lords," 
were  "  for  giving  battle  daily," 
and  impatient  for  their  share  in  the 
confiscation  which  already  they  saw 
in  the  near  future.  The  Ennis- 
killeners were  praised  to  the  skies 
and  Schomberg,  yielding  to  their 
representations,  sent  out  Colonel 
Russell  with  a  force  of  four  hundred 
mounted  men  to  cross  the  Shannon 
at  Jamestown  and,  co-operating  with 
troops  from  Sligo,  to  advance  as  far 
as  Athlone  along  the  Shannon  and 
then  take  Galway.  The  result  was 
different.  Sarsfield  attacked  the 
invaders  of  Connaught,  captured 
Russell  and  his  whole  body,  and, 
according  to  a  letter  in  the  State 
Papers  under  date  November  30th, 
"killed  eight  hundred  foot  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  horse."  In 
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any  case  the  more  important  element 
of  this  success  is  cortain.  He  took 
Sligo;  and  as  one  of  Schom berg's 
officers  writes  on  December  18th, 
"  By  the  loss  of  Sligo  we  have  lost 
the  means  of  providing  for  nyv\9  tlian 
half  our  cavalry."  Three  monti.  Diaper 
another  correspondent  e^presses\  lais 
assurance  that  measure  will  be  trken 
for  recovering  Sllgo,  "  it  being  of 
great  importance,  the  reducing  of 
almost  four  counties  depending  wholly 
upon  it."  But  Sligo  was  not  retaken, 
and  the  whole  of  Connaught  was  held 
for  King  James. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  only  two 
successes  personally  and  solely  attri- 
butable to  Sarsfield.  We  have  no 
word  of  him  for  months  after  this  till 
we  find  him  at  the  Boyne.  In  that 
ill-matched  encounter,  where  James's 
troops,  outnumbered  and  unprovided, 
did  no  more  but  certainly  no  less  than 
was  to  be  looked  for,  Sarsfield  had 
no  active  part.  William  began  by 
a  movement  of  his  right,  sending 
some  six  thousand  men  who  crossed 
the  Boyne  from  its  northern  bank  at 
Slane  where  the  ford  was  defended 
only  by  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
dragoons.  As  tidings  of  this  came 
to  head-quarters,  James  and  his 
commander-in-chief,  the  Frenchman 
Lauzun,  marched  by  their  left  with 
the  main  of  the  French  troops,  and 
separating  themselves  by  a  couple  of 
miles  from  their  centre  and  right 
came  face  to  face  with  William's 
right  wing  under  Portland.  The  two 
forces  stood  facing  each  other,  and 
Sarsfield,  who  was  with  James's  body- 
guard, was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre. 
He  reported  that  the  order  to  attack 
which  James  had  given  could  not  be 
carried  out,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  held  a  stream  between  deep 
ditches,  and  beyond  this  lay  an  im- 
passable bog.  James  therefore  re- 
mained for  a  while  inactive,  and  then 
began  his  retreat  to  Dublin — Sarsfield 
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with  the  bodyguard  accompanying 
him ;  for  in  the  meanwhile  William's 
main  body  had  forced  the  crossing  at 
the  lower  fords  which  James  and 
Lauzun  had  left  scantily  defended. 

Yet  though  Sarsfield's  part  in  this 
action  was  so  small,  there  is  evidence 
that  he  shared  in  none  of  the  ignomi- 
nies of  defeat.  Macaulay  quotes  from 
a  contemporary  dramatic  lampoon, 
"The  Royal  Flight,"  in  which  Sars- 
field is  represented  in  heroic  colours  : 
the  King  protesting,  "This  fellow  will 
make  me  brave  in  spite  of  myself ; " 
and  Sarsfield  meanwhile  cursing  at 
the  orders  which  kept  him  with  the 
reserves.  If  this  was  his  repute  in 
England,  we  may  guess  at  it  in 
Ireland.  But  it  was  only  after  the 
Boyne,  and  after  James  had  fled  to 
France,  that  Sarsfield  began  to  assume 
the  place  which  he  has  since  held  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  Tyrcon- 
nell,  left  as  Viceroy,  had  no  desire  to 
prolong  the  struggle  ;  his  wife,  a 
sister  of  Marlborough's  duchess,  was 
in  Paris,  and  intrigued  to  prevent 
Louvois  from  sending  fresh  help  to 
Ireland.  She  had  no  hard  task,  for 
Paris  was  full  of  accounts  of  Irish 
cowardice,  which  put  a  better  colour 
on  the  defeat  of  a  French  army.  In 
Ireland  itself  Lauzun  was  sick  of  the 
business,  and,  honestly  or  not,  was 
convinced  like  Tyrconnell  that  the 
situation  could  not  be  retrieved.  If 
events  ultimately  justified  their  fore- 
cast, it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  leaders  co-operated  with  fate, 
and  at  the  very  outset,  their  esti- 
mate of  the  resistance  which  could  be 
opposed  to  William  was  magnificently 
refuted. 

To  Limerick  the  whole  forces  of 
the  Irish  had  gathered,  by  no  orders 
but  as  if,  says  O'Kelly,  the  author  of 
MACARI^E  EXCIDIUM,  "  drawn  by  some 
secret  instinct."  The  question  arose 
whether  Limerick  could  be  defended. 
Lauzun  declared  that  the  fortifications 
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"  could  be  battered  down  with  roasted 
apples."  Tyrconnell  supported  him. 
On  the  other  hand  Sarsfield,  who  had 
no  official  position,  but  was  admittedly 
(since  Richard  Hamilton  had  been 
captured  at  the  Boyne)  the  ablest  of 
the  Irish  officers,  stood  out  for  a 
defence.  His  personal  ascendency 
with  the  Irish  troops  was  such  that 
the  official  leaders  gave  way ;  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  (in  Tyrconnell's 
absence)  that  Sarsfield  should  com- 
mand in  chief  next  to  the  Captain 
General,  Tyrconnell  himself  —  thus 
superseding  Lauzun.  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  official  validity  attached  to 
this  decision — probably  none.  Sars- 
field's  position  from  first  to  last  de- 
pended solely  on  the  affection  which 
he  inspired  and  on  the  activity  which 
he  displayed.  And  even  that  activity, 
by  removing  him  from  the  focus  of 
intrigue,  shook  his  authority.  General 
Douglas  had  been  sent  by  William 
from  Dublin  to  seize  Athlone,  the 
key  of  Clare  and  Connaught.  But 
Colonel  Grace,  the  Governor,  held  it 
for  ten  days,  and  meanwhile  Sarsfield 
had  moved  swiftly  out  of  Limerick, 
and  at  the  news  of  his  approach  the 
siege  was  raised.  He  was  recalled  by 
Tyrconnell,  but  again  sent  out  to 
watch  the  movements  of  William's 
army ;  and  in  his  absence  the  proposal 
to  surrender  was  again  urged  per- 
sistently by  the  official  chiefs,  and 
the  men  of  the  New  Interest  who 
feared  worse  than  any  English  con- 
quest a  return  of  the  Irish  to  power. 
But  when  William's  approach  drove 
Sarsfield  back  to  Limerick  all  talk  of 
surrender  ceased,  and  the  work  of 
fortification  was  hotly  pushed  on. 
Yet  the  ill  feeling  was  in  no  way 
subdued,  and  before  William  had 
reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
Lauzun  with  all  his  French  marched 
up  the  right  bank  to  Galway,  whither 
Tyrconnell  followed  them,  on  the 
evening  after  William's  appearance — 


drawing  off  as  he  went  all  the  regi- 
ments that  were  guarding  the  fords. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Irish 
were  to  fight  for  their  own  hand. 
Boisseleau,  a  French  officer  who  was 
left  as  governor  of  the  town,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  showed  however  a  different 
spirit,  and  put  down  sharply  those  of 
the  New  Interest  who  still  upheld 
Tyrconnell's  policy  of  surrender. 

Sarsfield 's  actual  part  in  the  siege 
is  difficult  to  determine.  But  accounts 
agree  in  making  him  more  than  any 
man  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
defend  the  place,  and  for  the  spirit 
in  the  troops  which  justified  that 
decision.  And,  above  all,  the  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  which  in  the  first  days 
checked  the  besiegers  and  heartened 
the  besieged  was  his,  both  in  conception 
and  execution.  William  secured  with- 
out trouble  one  of  the  fords  which 
Tyrconnell  had  left  undefended.  But 
the  town  defied  him  from  behind  its 
walls;  and,  led  by  his  knowledge  of 
Tyrconnell's  vacillations  to  hope  that 
his  appearance  might  determine  a  sur- 
render without  fighting,  he  had  run 
ahead  of  his  battering-train.  On  the 
night  after  William  reached  Limerick 
a  French  deserter  came  in,  and  from 
him  news  was  obtained  that  the  convoy 
was  expected.  Sarsfield  instantly 
volunteered  to  cut  it  off.  He  slipped 
out  by  night,  with  six  hundred  horse, 
guided  by  Galloping  Hogan,  a  famous 
rapparee,  rode  hard  to  the  ford  by 
Killaloe,  and  encamped  on  the  slopes 
of  Keeper  mountain.  Scouts  sent  out 
in  the  morning  brought  word  that  the 
convoy  would  reach  Ballyneety  next 
evening,  and  make  their  last  halt 
before  marching  into  camp.  Sarsfield, 
lying  concealed  on  the  side  of  Keeper, 
watched  the  plain  country  along  which 
the  heavy  train  toiled.  At  night  he 
made  his  swoop ;  the  countersign  was 
obtained  by  a  trick,  and  the  word,  it 
is  said,  was  "  Sarsfield  "  !  The  out- 
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posts  were  passed,  and  the  escort  of 
musketeers  and  dragoons,  attacked 
where  they  lay,  were  cut  down  or  fled, 
leaving  the  guns—  six  of  24  lb.,  two 
eighteens,  and  five  mortars,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  waggons 
of  ammunition  and  near  a  score  of 
pontoons.  Orders  were  quickly  given  ; 
one  party  dug  holes  in  the  ground, 
another  rammed  the  guns  to  the 
muzzle  with  powder  and  wadded  it 
tight  home,  another  smashed  the 
pontoons  and  piled  the  debris  with 
the  ammunition  and  waggons  in  a 
heap.  Then  the  guns  were  sunk  in 
the  holes  dug  for  them,  muzzles  down 
in  the  earth,  and  a  train  was  laid. 
One  can  see  the  swiftness  and  the 
glee  with  which  such  orders  would 
be  carried  out  by  a  body  of  Irishmen 
working  as  Irishmen  will  work  on 
a  dangerous  and  exciting  employ,  for 
there  was  always  the  prospect  of  a 
fresh  escort  arriving,  and  in  fact  one 
was  on  its  way.  But  the  match  was 
lit;  a  stupendous  flash  and  roar 
carried  the  story  to  William's  camp, 
and  to  the  relieving  party  as  they 
rode;  and  the  raiders  were  off  and 
away  on  their  homeward  ride. 

It  was  a  superb  coup,  which 
heartened  the  besieged  and  did  much 
to  efface  the  depression  left  by  the 
rout  at  the  Boyne ;  and  it  heightened 
Sarsfield's  prestige  and  determination. 
But  it  was  the  feat  of  a  dashing 
officer,  not  of  a  great  general ;  and 
at  best  it  occasioned  a  week's  delay, 
for  William  brought  up  a  new  batter- 
ing train  from  the  nearest  port. 
In  the  meantime,  it  seems,  from 
O'Kelly's  very  circumstantial  account, 
that  Sarsfield  was  summoned  from 
Limerick  to  a  council  of  war  at 
Galway,  and  was  there  when  letters 
came  from  the  governor  to  describe 
the  spirited  resistance  to  William's 
attack.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Sarsfield  was  present  at  or 
took  part  in  the  heroic  defence  of 


that  town,  or  the  battle  in  the  streets 
in  which  William's  army  was  repulsed 
with  so  heavy  a  loss  that  the  siege  had 
to  be  abandoned — a  defence  as  fine 
as  any  in  history.  Sarsfield  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  contemporaries 
as  present,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  could  have  been  there  and 
inconspicuous.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that,  more  than  any  single  man, 
Sarsfield  was  the  animating  spirit  of 
that  magnificent  resistance. 

There  is  no  reason  to  underestimate 
this  success ;  and  once  it  was  gained 
the  Irish  were  in  a  better  position  to 
make   terms.     But  when   all    is    said 
and    done,   it    comes    simply  to    this. 
History  proves    that   Ireland   might, 
with  more  vigorous  aid  from  France 
than  she  received,  have  been  held  for 
King   James   or  King  Louis.     Even 
with  the  resources  that  were  available, 
something  might  have  been  done  bad 
Sarsfield  headed  the  Irish  army,  and 
had  a  free  hand.     Several  letters  in 
the  State  Papers  emphasise  the  diffi- 
culty— sufficiently  proved   before — of 
completely  subjugating  the  Irish.    Too 
numerous  to  be  killed  in  fight,  disease 
and  famine  could  alone  be  relied  on, 
says  one  writer,  to  crush  out  the  race. 
And  to  maintain  an  army  that  should 
so  devastate  the  country  as  to  accom- 
plish this  was  by  no  means  easy,  for 
English    soldiers    died    fast    in    Irish 
campaigning.     It    seems    probable  in 
truth  that   resistance  in   the  central 
parts    of    Ireland    could    have    been 
almost    indefinitely    prolonged.     But 
the  factor  always   dominant   in   Ire- 
land's  history   was    never   more   felt 
than  at  this  period.     England,   con- 
trolling the  sea,  could  make  descents 
at  her   own   time   and  place.     With 
the   help   of    France   this   might    at 
that    time   have   been    checked,    but 
France  was    half-hearted    in    support 
of   the    Irish   campaign ;    and    conse- 
quently after  the  failure  at  Limerick 
William  soon  gained  a  compensating 
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success  in  a  -maritime  expedition. 
John  Churchill,  sent  to  capture  the 
ports  of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  performed 
the  task  with  the  same  skill  and  good 
fortune  that  made  him,  later,  world- 
famous.  Hints  that  he  embezzled 
the  stores  captured  at  Kinsale,  which 
recur  in  the  State  Papers,  foreshadow 
the  other  side  of  his  character.  But 
none  the  less  Cork  and  Kinsale  were 
taken  and  the  Irish  held  only  Con- 
naught  and  the  line  of  the  Shannon. 

Nevertheless  in  November  of  this 
year,  1690,  Mr.  Terence  McDermott 
of  Galway  wrote  to  his  correspondent 
at  Boulogne,  "  The  enemy  are  dying 
fast  and  our  men  are  in  good  health." 
He  had  word  also  that  His  Majesty 
of  France  was  resolved  to  stand  by 
them,  "which  if  he  does  effectually, 
the  country  may  yet  be  retrieved." 
About  the  new  year,  Ginkel,  whom 
William  had  left  in  command,  planned 
an  attempt  to  take  Lanesborough  and 
establish  a  post  west  of  the  Shannon ; 
but  the  project  failed  ignominiously, 
according  to  a  letter  of  Lord  Lisburn's. 
Sir  John  Larier,  whose  co-operation 
should  have  secured  the  result  aimed 
at,  feared  that  Sarsfield  might  get 
between  him  and  Dublin.  The  fear 
was  groundless  according  to  Lord 
Lisburn,  but  it  speaks  of  the  power  of 
the  Irish  leader's  name.  Meanwhile 
Sarsfield  was  busy  putting  Bally  more 
into  a  state  of  defence,  which  he  con- 
sidered should  guard  the  access  to 
Athlone.  It  might  have,  had  guns 
and  ammunition  been  forthcoming  to 
arm  its  walls.  Letters  from  the  Lords 
Justices  in  these  months  are  sur- 
prisingly depressed  in  tone.  A  cor- 
respondent of  Coningsby's,  writing  in 
February,  1691,  points  out  that  the 
occupation  of  Ballymore  renders  im- 
possible the  projected  establishment 
of  a  magazine  at  Mullingar.  "  I  can- 
not help  wishing  the  war  was  ended 
on  any  terms,"  the  letter  continues  ; 
and  the  writer  proceeds  to  speak  of 


the  sending  out  a  proclamation,  "which 
gives  them  all  the  hopes  imaginable 
yet  does  not  engage  the  King  in  any- 
thing." If  many  Irish  show  signs  of 
catching  at  the  chance,  the  King  is 
then  to  offer  a  general  pardon,  which, 
offered  at  some  critical  time,  "may  do 
the  business."  And  Lord  Carmarthen 
writing  to  the  King  on  February  20th 
says  nakedly,  "Your  affairs  in  Ireland 
seem  to  me  now  in  so  ill  a  posture  " 
— that,  in  brief,  the  Lords  Justices 
should  be  replaced  by  a  single  -ruler. 

The  gist  of  all  this  evidence  is  that 
the  success  at  Limerick,  though  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  loss  of  Cork  and 
Kinsale,  was  real  and  far  reaching; 
insomuch  that  terms  of  composition 
had  now  to  be  recommended  exces- 
sively painful  to  those  who  recom- 
mended them.  An  example  is  afforded 
by  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  Coningsby 
who  laboriously  exculpates  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  any  desire  to 
show  leniency  to  the  Irish.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
When  the  armies  on  either  side  went 
into  winter  quarters,  Lauzun  deter- 
mined to  return  to  France  (taking 
with  him  the  field  train  of  artillery), 
and  Tyrconnell  accompanied  him. 
These  two  men  had  persistently 
underrated  to  Louis  and  to  James 
the  force  of  the  Irish  resistance. 
Finding  them  gone,  Sarsfield  and  the 
chief  men  of  the  Irish  party  attempted 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Tyrconnell 
to  return,  and  requested  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  to  assume  the  Viceroy alty. 
They  urged  that  the  arrangement 
made  by  Tyrconnell  for  government 
in  his  absence  was  wholly  illegal, 
Tyrconnell  having  delegated  military 
affairs  to  a  council  of  twelve  officers, 
and  civil  affairs  to  a  council  of  twelve 
other  persons.  Berwick,  however, 
sharply  rebuked  the  deputies  for  this 
proposal.  But  he  could  not  prevent, 
if  indeed  he  wished  to  do  so,  the 
war  party  from  sending  over  delegates 
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to  represent  their  view  of  the  case  at 
the  French  Court.  This  they  did  and 
with  good  effect.  But  in  the  mean- 
time great  confusion  reigned.  These 
two  executive  councils  with  ill-defined 
powers  and  dubious  authority  were 
naturally  ineffective,  and  practically 
the  administration  seems  to  have  lain 
in  the  hands  of  Berwick  and  Sarsfield. 
Berwick,  according  to  O'Kelly,  was 
mainly  concerned  with  his  pleasures ; 
Sarsfield,  who  meant  well,  issued  a 
multitude  of  "  clashing  orders  "  and 
countenanced  the  confusions  which 
naturally  arose  from  the  presence  of 
an  ill-disciplined  army  by  the  easy 
good  nature  with  which  he  signed  any 
paper  that  was  put  before  him. 

Nevertheless  the  man  won  golden 
opinions.  His  biographer,  Dr.  Tod- 
hunter,  quotes  from  the  French 
records  an  encomium  from  the  Abbe 
Gravel,  an  agent  of  Louvois,  who 
writes  that  Sarsfield  "  keeps  our  men 
always  on  the  alert  "  and  shows 
wonderful  resource  in  obtaining  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  movements 
and  in  annoying  them  with  skirmishes. 
Berwick  also  at  this  time  took  the 
practical  step  of  making  the  Irish 
leader  Governor  of  Connaught,  but  in 
after  years  he  spoke  slightingly  of  his 
ability  and  contemptuously  of  his 
vanity.  If  Sarsfield  thought  that  he 
was  the  only  soldier,  French  or  Irish, 
who  had  achieved  distinction  on 
James's  side — except  indeed  Richard 
Hamilton  on  the  day  of  the  Boyne — 
he  had  no  bad  right  to  think  it ;  and 
yet  on  the  military  executive  of  twelve 
appointed  by  Tyrconnell,  his  name 
had  been  put  last.  Some  recognition 
of  his  services  was  made  when  Tyr- 
connell the  undesired  returned  to  take 
up  again  the  reins  of  power,  for  he 
brought  Sarsfield  a  patent  for  the 
Earldom  of  Lucan ;  and  there  was 
a  show  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Captain  General  and  his  too  zealous 
and  popular  subordinate.  But,  ac- 


cording to  O'Kelly,  Tyrconnell  did  his 
best  to  conceal  what  was  the  truth  ; 
that  Louis,  moved  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  war  party's  deputies,  was 
sending  to  Ireland  a  competent 
general  with  a  fresh  supply  of  arms. 
Sarsfield  got  the  news  by  private 
message  from  the  deputies,  and  forced 
Tyrconnell's  hand  by  making  public 
proclamation  of  the  fact  in  Galway 
where  James's  viceroy  was  keeping 
high  state. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Sarsfield 
was  jealous  that  a  Frenchman  should 
be  put  over  his  head  ;  this  had  indeed 
come  to  be  part  of  the  natural  order 
in  Ireland.  But  the  final  campaign 
had  fully  begun  by  May  when  St. 
Ruth  arrived  at  Limerick.  Ginkel 
had  moved  on  Ballymore,  aiming  at 
Athlone;  and  his  first  attempt  had 
been  ineffectual,  ending  in  a  with- 
drawal, dictated,  according  to  a  letter 
of  the  Williamite  General  Mackay, 
by  the  fear  lest  Sarsfield  should 
cut  his  communications.  The  mind 
of  William's  party  was  by  no  means 
hopeful,  as  we  find  it  reflected  in 
the  State  Papers.  But  in  May  they 
report  news  of  "  great  dissensions " 
among  the  Irish.  St.  Ruth  on 
arriving  had  claimed  to  command  on 
behalf  not  of  James  but  of  the  King 
of  France.  This  was  in  no  way  likely 
to  shock  Tyrconnell,  who  for  long  had 
openly  welcomed  the  idea  of  substitut- 
ing King  Louis  for  King  James  ;  but 
for  a  while  Sarsfield  refused  to  serve 
under  the  Frenchman  on  these  terms. 
This  may  account  for  the  "  suspicious 
jealousy "  (to  quote  Dr.  Todhunter) 
with  which  St.  Ruth  regarded  the 
man  best  fitted  to  help  him. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  May  before 
the  serious  fighting  began  may  be 
inferred  from  one  or  two  letters. 
On  May  28th  Coningsby's  corre- 
spondent wrote  describing  the  com- 
manding position  held  by  the  Irish 
army,  which,  stationed  at  Lough  Rea, 
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could  move  quickly  to  reinforce  either 
Limerick  or  Athlone.  For  the  Eng- 
lish, success  depended  upon  getting 
over  the  Shannon.  A  demonstration 
against  Galway  by  the  fleet  was 
strongly  urged.  On  the  same  date 
Sir  Charles  Porter  wrote  to  Sydney 
proposing  a  proclamation  giving 
"  large  terms."  He  knew,  he  said, 
that  "  the  English  here  will  be 
offended  if  the  Irish  are  not  quite 
beggared  " ;  and  he  assumed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  furious 
if  they  saw  the  land  gone,  by  grants 
of  which  they  had  counted  to  pay  the 
army.  Nevertheless,  it  was  "  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  end  the  war  this 
summer."  He  enclosed  therefore  the 
draft  of  a  proclamation  to  be  issued 
after  the  first  considerable  success. 
The  gist  of  this  was  to  offer  explicitly 
amnesty  and  free  restoration  of  estates 
to  all  who  should  submit;  and  to 
guarantee  to  Catholics  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  This  proclamation 
was  never  issued  because  events  took 
a  turn  more  favourable  than  could 
have  been  hoped. 

Ginkel  captured  Ballymore,  which 
indeed  should  never  have  been  de- 
fended, the  guns  being  weak  and 
the  supply  of  powder  short.  Thence 
at  his  leisure  he  marched  on  Ath- 
lone and  took  by  assault  the  English 
town  which  is  on  the  east  bank. 
But  the  defenders  blew  up  the  bridge 
before  they  crossed,  and  Ginkel  was 
not  yet  across  the  Shannon.  That 
same  evening  St.  Ruth  marched  his 
army  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Irish 
town,  and  in  his  opinion  secured  the 
position.  Ginkel,  he  said,  deserved 
to  be  hung  for  attempting  to  cross, 
and  he  himself  should  be  hung  if 
Ginkel  succeeded.  And  indeed  cross- 
ing was  difficult,  for  in  spite  of  a 
tremendous  bombardment  the  Irish 
clung  to  their  trenches  with  a  deter- 
mination which  even  the  Williamite 
historians  praise.  And  when  at  last 


it  seemed  as  if  the  town  was  lost,  for 
the  attackers  had  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing beams  and  planks  across  the 
broken  arches  of  the  bridge  and 
fixing  them  in  position,  ten  men 
headed  by  a  sergeant  of  dragoons 
volunteered  to  cut  away  the  wood- 
work. They  tore  up  the  planks  by 
main  force,  then  worked  with  saw 
and  axe  on  the  beams  till  the  last 
man  of  them  was  killed.  Eleven 
more  rushed  on  the  bridge  and  hewed 
on  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  an 
army,  till  beam  after  beam  was  severed, 
and  at  last  the  work  was  done.  Two 
men  out  of  the  two-and-twenty  came 
back  alive,  "  but,"  says  Dr.  Todhunter, 
"  the  last  beam  of  the  new-laid  bridge 
was  floating  down  the  Shannon." 

This  was  on  June  28th.  On  the 
29th  Ginkel  planned  and  tried  an 
assault  by  fording  the  river,  and  by 
a  pontoon  bridge.  But  St.  Ruth 
promptly  threw  troops  into  the  town 
and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  St. 
Ruth,  having  thus  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  crossing,  folded  his 
hands;  and  Ginkel  was  ready  to 
retreat,  when  he  learned  that  the  de- 
fences of  the  town  had  been  left  for 
the  next  day  to  two  regiments  of  the 
rawest  recruits.  Next  day  accord- 
ingly the  assault  was  tried  again  and 
with  perfect  success  ;  not  unnaturally, 
as  the  recruits  were  apparently  pro- 
vided with  but  two  rounds  of  am- 
munition apiece — in  spite  of  their 
colonel's  protestations.  Maxwell,  a 
Scotch  Jacobite,  (for  everyone  com- 
manded in  Ireland  under  James  but 
Irishmen,)  replied  to  a  request  for 
bullets  by  asking  "  if  they  wanted 
to  shoot  laverocks."  Athlone  was 
taken  in  half  an  hour;  the  French 
officer  in  charge,  D'Usson,  was  at 
dinner  and  returned  to  meet  the 
fugitives  escaping.  Meanwhile  word 
had  come  to  St.  Ruth,  who  was  going 
out  on  a  shooting  party,  that  the 
English  were  crossing.  Sarsfield,  who 
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was  with  them,  urged  him  to  send 
reinforcements;  St.  Ruth  laughed  in 
his  face,  declaring  an  attack  impos- 
sible, and  a  quarrel  broke  out.  No- 
thing was  done  till  nothing  could  be 
done,  for  the  curtain  on  the  Con- 
naught  side  which  should  have  been 
thrown  down  was  still  standing,  and 
was  promptly  manned  by  Ginkel 
against  any  reinforcements.  St.  Ruth 
by  his  own  showing  deserved  hanging. 
After  this,  fresh  differences  arose; 
the  Irish  retreated,  and  Berwick — 
who  had  left  Ireland  before  this, 
however — says  they  did  wrong,  since 
the  English  were  hemmed  in  by  bogs 
at  Athlone.  But  Sarsfield  was  for 
playing  a  waiting  game,  and  risking 
no  battle  against  Ginkel's  trained 
troops.  For  St.  Ruth,  however,  re- 
putation could  only  be  retrieved  by 
a  great  victory,  and  he  only  sought 
to  give  battle  in  an  advantageous 
spot.  Aughrim  offered  what  he 
looked  for,  and  there  the  stand  was 
made,  the  final  stake  was  played  for. 
All  that  energy  could  do  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  St.  Ruth  to  strengthen 
his  position  and  hearten  the  rank 
and  file ;  but  Sarsfield,  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Irish,  was  posted  with 
the  reserve  of  cavalry,  behind  the  hill 
on  the  slope  of  which  St.  Ruth  stood, 
and  thus  out  of  sight  of  the  field. 
He  had  strict  orders  not  to  stir  till 
called  on  to  advance.  The  battle 
was  fought  with  great  determination, 
right,  left,  and  centre,  and  St.  Ruth 
more  than  maintained  his  ground. 
At  last  the  moment  came  when  the 
English  were  in  disorder  below  him 
all  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill, 
and  St.  Ruth  called  on  his  reserve. 
But  he  called  up  half  only,  and  chose 
to  lead  it  himself,  leaving  Sarsfield 
with  the  other  half,  and  repeating  his 
direction  not  to  stir  without  orders.  As 
the  charge  began  St.  Ruth  was  struck 
down  by  a  cannon-ball  and  the  effect 
was  paralysing.  The  charge  wavered  ; 


Mackay  seeing  his  advantage  pressed 
on,  turned  the  Irish  left,  and  the  first 
that  Sarsfield  knew  of  what  had  hap- 
pened was  from  the  sight  of  the 
broken  Irish  foot  streaming  over  the 
hill.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to 
draw  the  fugitives  together  and  con- 
duct the  retreat.  A  document  in 
the  French  archives  quoted  by  Dr. 
Todhunter  says  : 

Colonel  Sarsfield  who  commanded  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat  did  wonders,  and 
if  he  was  not  killed  or  taken  it  was  not 
from  any  fault  of  his. 

But  is  it  not  among  the  strangest 
things  in  history  that  this  man,  who 
stands  to  Ireland  for  the  very  ideal  of 
the  Irish  soldier-patriot,  should  have 
been  present  at  the  two  decisive 
battles  in  Ireland's  last  struggle,  and 
struck  a  blow  in  neither,  at  least  till 
the  day  was  lost  ?  Of  his  courage 
there  is  no  question.  His  ability  as 
a  soldier  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
within  little  more  than  a  year  after 
he  had  entered  the  French  service, 
with  no  interest  to  back  him  but  the 
shadowy  prestige  of  the  Stuarts,  he 
received  his  baton  as  Marshal.  But 
the  tragic  thing,  for  Irish  readers  at 
least,  is  that  his  courage  and  his 
ability  were  always  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  employed  to  their  utter- 
most in  the  service  of  Ireland. 

After  Aughrim  no  one  disputed 
his  right  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Irish, 
but  after  Aughrim  the  stake  was  lost. 
Sarsfield  with  some  five  thousand  men 
retreated  at  first  to  the  Clare  moun- 
tains ;  but  while  Ginkel  moved  slowly 
towards  Limerick,  thither  also  Sars- 
field drew  to  oppose  him.  The  town 
had  been  strengthened  by  new  fortifi- 
cations, but  it  appears  to  have  been 
defended  principally  by  the  memory 
of  its  former  resistance.  Ginkel  at 
all  events  determined  not  to  assault, 
though  he  was  well  aware  that  sup- 
ports were  expected  from  France,  and 
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though  he  was  very  short  of  supplies. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
manders began  to  negotiate.  Sarsfield 
knew  that  the  game  was  up ;  he  knew 
his  rank  and  file  to  be  broken  in  spirit, 
his  staff  of  officers  honeycombed  with 
treachery.  On  the  other  hand  he 
knew,  as  Ginkel  knew,  the  probable 
effect  of  encampment  on  the  swamps 
about  Limerick  on  an  English  army  ; 
he  knew  that  the  French  ships  might 
any  day  appear  in  the  Shannon.  It 
is  evident  that  in  the  negotiation 
Ginkel  got  the  better,  for  the  treaty 
was  made  on  terms  less  generous  than 
the  Lords  Justices  were  prepared  to 
grant ;  and  two  days  after  the  treaty 
was  signed  the  French  fleet  came  into 
Dingle  Bay. 

In  a  sense  the  fact  that  the  Lords 
Justices  were  ready  if  necessary  to 
give  more  than  Sarsfield  got  from 
them  is  Sarsfield's  condemnation  ;  and 
he  was  blamed  even  by  friendly 
writers,  such  as  O'Kelly,  for  not 
making  better  terms  for  the  Irish. 
But  after  all,  the  point  is  academic. 
If  the  less  generous  conditions  were 
not  kept,  what  likelihood  is  there  that 
terms  more  generous  would  have  been 
observed.  Sarsfield  succeeded  so  far 
as  this,  that  he  forced  from  the 
English  a  treaty  which  they  could  not 
break  without  forfeiting  their  honour, 
nor  keep  without  forfeiting  their  in- 
clination. The  treaty  made  was 
broken,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and 
Ireland  would  have  been  only  a  theo- 
retic gainer  by  three  or  four  extra 
clauses,  which  would  have  been 
equally  ill  observed.  Yet  there  is  this 
to  be  added,  that  in  such  a  treaty 
every  Irishman  should  have  known 
that  fear  and  not  honour  was  the 
true  guarantee.  Sarsfield  handed  over 


his  country  tied  and  bound  by  those 
articles  which  secured  to  himself  and 
his  army  the  right  to  avoid  submission 
by  accepting  a  foreign  service.  Eleven 
thousand  men  of  his  fourteen  thousand 
volunteered  to  follow  him  to  France, 
setting  the  example  of  that  disastrous 
emigration  which  continued  for  a 
hundred  years.  Still,  perhaps  the 
main  reason  why  Sarsfield  is  held  so 
high  as  a  hero  by  the  Irish  is  that 
he  never  compromised  ;  he  never 
accepted  defeat,  and  the  position  of 
inferiority.  Another  reason,  and  a 
good  one,  why  his  name  has  more 
power  than  those  of  greater  and 
more  successful  leaders  is  that  he 
fought  not  for  himself  but  for  Ireland. 
Sarsfield  could  at  any  time  have 
secured  lands  and  position  by  ac- 
cepting William's  rule  ;  or  at  least  he 
had  good  right  to  think  so,  though  he 
too,  after  a  few  years,  would  have 
found  himself  denied  the  right  to  own 
a  horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds. 
He  fought  for  a  principle.  The  great 
lords,  Shane  and  Hugh  O'Neill,  and 
the  O'Donnells,  fought  each  for  his 
own  principality ;  the  idea  of  an 
Ireland  that  was  a  whole,  making 
the  first  claim  on  every  Irishman, 
was  scarcely  evolved  till  Ireland  was 
united  by  the  final  conquest.  Owen 
Roe  is  the  only  man  who  stands  in  a 
position  like  Sarsfield's,  and  he  stands 
higher  by  right.  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
the  glamour  about  him  that  has 
shaped  itself  into  the  traditional 
picture  of  Sarsfield's  death  ;  the  tall 
Irishman,  in  his  gorgeous  marshal's 
uniform,  lying  there  on  the  field  of 
Landen,  and,  as  he  looked  at  the 
life-blood  flowing,  muttering  to  him- 
self, "  Would  to  God  this  were  for 
Ireland." 
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THE  Advance  of  Civilisation  is  a 
catchword  of  our  times,  and  possibly  a 
somewhat  over-rated  catchword.  It  is 
the  right  thing  now-a-days  to  proclaim 
the  advance  of  civilisation  as  the  fore- 
most aim  of  mankind,  and  the  nation 
which  can  make  the  swiftest  progress 
in  the  path  is  considered  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  maximum  of  national 
happiness.  Certainly  the  advance  is 
to  be  measured  by  strides,  and  every 
year  sees  its  blessings  extended  to 
some  reluctant  tribe  which  has  hitherto 
stood  outside  their  pale  and  shows  no 
desire  to  take  its  place  within. 

The  word  is  elastic.  It  includes 
new  needs  born  by  the  thousand  in 
the  neurotic  brains  which  we  are 
beginning  to  consider  normal,  and  it 
includes  also  the  various  physical  and 
moral  paps  which  go  to  supply  them 
and  enable  them  in  their  turn  to 
generate  fresh  imaginary  necessities. 
Need,  as  always,  breeds  supply,  and 
after  a  time  the  need  and  its  supply 
link  so  closely  that  one  is  implicit 
when  the  other  is  mentioned,  and  the 
one  much  enduring  word  civilisation 
is  stretched  to  cover  both.  Some  day 
we  may  find  that,  like  all  elastics,  its 
stretching  powers  are  limited,  and 
then,  if  we  try  to  pack  anything  else 
within  its  circle,  it  will  break  and 
perhaps  the  reaction  may  take  us  back 
to  simpler  methods.  But  as  yet  we 
have  not  reached  the  limit,  though 
we  have  stretched  and  strained  after 
it,  and  nobody  knows  at  all  when  we 
shall  do  so.  A  century  ago,  probably, 
our  forefathers  thought  that  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  could  hardly  go 
much  farther,  but  it  only  gathers 
force,  not  to  say  fanaticism,  with  the 


centuries.  It  is  becoming  habit.  We 
will  glance  at  the  cause  presently,  but 
about  the  habit  we  shall  all  agree. 
It  is  like  intoxication  and  grows  on 
us.  We  almost  measure  a  man's 
refinement  by  the  number  of  things 
he  wants  and  supplies  for  himself. 
Year  by  year  our  fancied  needs  and 
their  supply  become  more  and  more 
varied  and  artificial.  We  cry  out  for 
this  and  that  as  necessities  of  existence 
which  our  calmer  and  hardier  fore- 
fathers regarded  as  luxuries  easily 
dispensed  with.  We  wring  out  com- 
forts for  ourselves  from  every  force  of 
physical  and  human  nature,  and  after 
a  surprisingly  short  time  we  regard 
these  superfluities  as  essential  condi- 
tions of  life.  Indeed  they  actually 
become  almost  essential,  for  our 
imagination  asserts  its  subtle  power 
of  creating  an  unwholesome  reality 
from  a  fixed  habit  of  unreal  thought. 
The  power  of  translating  thought 
to  reality  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
nature  of  imagination,  and  it  has 
inspired  a  great  deal  of  action  and 
energy  which  in  themselves  are  intan- 
gible possessions  that  no  nation  can 
expediently  spare,  and  which  have 
resulted  in  tangible  possessions  that 
are  still  more  widely  appreciated. 
Let  imagination  busy  itself  with 
wholesome  matters  touching  a  wider 
field  than  one's  own  personality,  and 
the  realities  it  produces  will  be  wide 
and  healthy  too.  But  we  have  over- 
strained our  imaginations  by  letting 
them  work  in  the  narrow  and  un- 
wholesome area  of  our  own  re- 
quirements, and  the  realities  they 
produce  are  no  longer  healthy.  So 
soon,  however,  as  we  have  once 
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realised  the  results  in  the  numberless 
refinements  of  civilisation  thus  ren- 
dered essential  to  us,  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  weakening  influence  which 
such  conditions  exert, — we  refuse  to 
see  that,  in  spite  of  splendid  survivals 
of  the  old  state  of  things,  we  are  as 
a  whole,  softer,  weaker,  far  less  solid 
and  sturdy,  mentally,  physically  and 
morally,  than  were  our  ancestors. 

Civilisation,  in  the  modern  inter- 
pretation of  the  word,  is  striking  hard 
at  the  sane  and  wholesome  poise  of 
our  mental  balance.  Already  we  can 
hardly  distinguish  our  real  require- 
ments from  those  we  materialise  from 
our  own  brains.  To  meet  our  half- 
phantom  needs,  we  are  well  content 
to  make  our  modern  life  one  of  in- 
cessant strain  and  stress.  The  rush 
of  life  gets  its  strongest  impetus  from 
them,  and  the  rush  is  so  universal 
that  each  man  of  the  crowd  pushes 
his  neighbour  and  is  pushed  himself, 
till  it  is  becoming  almost  impossible 
to  stand  sanely  aside  and  watch  it 
go  by. 

That  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
to-day,  I  think  few  will  deny,  and  the 
result  is  sufficiently  serious  and  alarm- 
ing. Our  nerves  are  strung  to  meet 
ordinary  requirements  and  will  not 
stand  the  extraordinary  strain  we  are 
imposing  on  them.  In  every  direc- 
tion of  human  activity  we  see  the 
dominant  influence  of  overstrung 
nerves,  and  they  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  three-fourths  of  the  currents 
of  modern  thought  and  action  over 
which  level-headed  men  and  moralists 
alike  lament. 

Nobody  can  maintain  that  moral- 
ists and  level-headed  men  are  always 
synonymous ;  which  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  no  doubt,  but  a  fact 
that  in  many  cases  remains.  And 
the  moralists'  lament  does  not,  in  the 
large  majority  of  instances,  go  to  the 
root  of  this  matter.  It  is  not  our 


morals  that  are  wrong  ;  it  is  not  want 
of  good  morality  that  makes  so  many 
of  us  think  wrongly  and  therefore  act 
wrongly.  So  far  as  theoretic  morals 
go,  we  are  safe  enough,  safer  perhaps 
than  we  have  ever  been  before.  Our 
ideals  are  high,  and  our  reverence  for 
them  is  grounded  deep  in  the  nation's 
heart.  We  aim  as  a  whole  at  a  high 
standard  of  clean  and  kindly  thought 
and  life.  It  is  not  our  want  of  a  high 
morality  or  of  belief  in  it  that  pro- 
duces perfervid  and  shallow  agitators 
for  change  in  every  direction,  that 
writes  books  which  would  be  much 
better  unwritten,  and  that  supplies 
followers  to  every  man  who  cries  that 
he  can  lead.  No,  it  is  something 
apart  from  our  morals,  it  is  the  love 
of  emotions  springing  from  harassed 
and  overstrung  nerves.  Nerves  worked 
too  hard  turn  instinctively  to  stimu- 
lant, the  more  morbid  the  better,  for 
the  stimulant  of  morbid  action,  or 
thought,  or  spectacle,  is  the  greatest 
that  can  be  obtained.  Like  every 
stimulant,  it  has  a  serious  reaction, 
and  in  the  reaction  diseases  of  thought 
and  view  are  developed ;  but  for  the 
time  the  stimulant  is  effectual. 

We  are  naturally  something  of  a 
stolid  people.  If  we  were  not,  we 
should  not  stand  high  among  the 
nations  as  we  have  done  and  do. 
Great  is  stolidity,  for  this  it  has 
gained  us !  Gallantry  in  feats  of 
arms,  and  genius,  and  diplomatic 
skill  will  do  much,  and  we  have  them 
all,  but  it  is  the  cool  patience  which 
continues  on  its  course  despite  every- 
thing that  wins  the  front  place  and 
keeps  it,  and  this  quality  only  the 
stolid  have.  Given  a  nation  with  any 
amount  of  pluck  and  genius  and  gal- 
lantry, and  these  only,  and  if  it  gain 
the  front  place,  it  will  not  keep  it,  for 
others  with  an  equal  or  perhaps 
superior  equipment  of  these  things 
will  try  to  shoulder  it  out ;  sooner  or 
later  persistent  shouldering  will  cause 
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its  first  enthusiasm  to  flag ;  before 
long  it  will  get  discouraged,  and  at 
last  it  will  nervously  back  out  of  the 
way.  But  add  a  fair  share  of  steady- 
nerved  stolidity,  and  it  does  not  matter 
who  shoulders  it ;  its  nerves  are  not 
aflected,  it  will  not  budge  an  inch 
from  the  ground  it  has  gained,  and 
with  slow  patience  it  will  gradually 
edge  a  little  more  and  still  a  little 
more  forward.  The  men  who  built 
our  empire  were  not  high-strung  lovers 
of  emotions,  any  more  than  are  the 
men  who  keep  it,  or  the  empire-makers 
who  still  add  to  it.  They  are  stern, 
cold,  restrained,  holding  in  and  back 
from  waste  of  force  in  emotion ;  they 
are  men  who  know  that  vital  force  is 
capable  of  better  things,  and  refuse 
to  squander  it  by  letting  their  nerves 
run  riot ;  they  are  men  who  compel 
their  way  ahead  by  sheer  solid  and 
stolid  weight.  Behind  it,  it  is  true, 
are  fire  and  swoop  and  swiftness,  but 
the  calm-nerved  stolidity  is  continu- 
ous and  the  flash  and  the  swoop  only 
occasional,  and  effectual  then  because 
restrained  so  long.  When  vitality  is 
squandered  in  the  direction  of  excite- 
ment and  emotions,  there  is  none  left 
to  make  enduring  qualities  from ;  it 
has  fermented  until  it  is  worthless. 
The  morbid  seeking  to  satisfy  emotions 
has  accompanied  the  decadence  of 
nations  before,  and  if  we  are  not 
careful  will  sap  our  national  strength 
and  bring  us  down  from  our  high 
place.  We  have  confidence  in  our- 
selves, and  this  confidence  has  been 
justified  a  thousand  times,  for  it  has 
been  founded  on  the  rock  of  ourselves. 
Our  confidence  remains,  but  what  will 
happen  if  the  rock  is  being  under- 
mined ?  It  is  no  good  to  point  to  this 
or  that  man  whose  force  has  domi- 
nated his  fellows  and  led  them  to 
results  which  equal  the  greatest 
achievements  of  saner  times,  and  to 
declare  that  such  men  prove  their 
nation  to  have  as  fine  material  as 


ever.  They  do  prove  it.  Who  con- 
tests it  1  The  fine  material  is  not 
used  up  ;  nay,  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  in  its  raw  state  that  as  yet 
has  not  deteriorated  at  all.  But  if 
the  means  of  preserving  it  fail,  we  are 
in  a  bad  way.  And  with  a  morbid 
craving  for  excitement  eating  more 
and  more  into  our  life,  with  the  rest- 
lessness and  strain  and  want  of  pause 
that  produce  that  craving  always  at 
work,  we  are  bound  to  seek  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  stimulants  and  mental 
food  that  are  unhealthy  because  the 
craving  they  satisfy  is  unhealthy,  and 
that  cannot  produce  strong  and 
healthy  minds  and  actions. 

It  is  rather  the  fashion  nowadays 
to  cry  out  on  the  degenerate  taste  that 
finds  satisfaction  in  watching  every 
change  of  expression  on  the  face  of  a 
man  on  trial  for  his  life.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  only  a  more  subtle  form 
of  the  pleasure  that  some  southern 
nations  have  found  in  sports  which 
we  term  brutal.  But  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter,  for  the  seeking 
for  emotional  excitement  is  not  an 
intrinsic  point  of  the  English  char- 
acter, and  when  a  nation  exhibits  signs 
of  morbid  tendencies  entirely  alien  to 
its  natural  temperament,  it  is  time  to 
examine  the  cause  with  the  fear  of 
results  before  our  eyes.  The  sight  of 
torture  is  one  that  rouses  jaded  nerves, 
and  through  them  emotion,  as  hardly 
anything  else  will  do.  Mental  tor- 
ture we  declare  ourselves  pitiful  over 
(and  so  in  fact  we  are),  but  we  cannot 
show  it  because  our  harassed  nerves 
cry  out  for  something  that  will  rouse 
them  from  the  irritable  torpor  that 
we  instinctively  feel  is  not  health. 
We  are  pitiful  over  the  tortured,  but 
still  I  am  not  using  sarcasm  when  I 
say  that  if  there  is  a  chance  of  watch- 
ing his  torture  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves. Therefore  when  a  public 
exhibition  is  given  of  a  peculiarly 
painful  case,  we  crowd  to  look  on, 
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and    note    with    morbid     intentness 
every  detail  of  the  agony.     The  virus 
of  emotional  analysis  is  spreading,  and 
is  gnawing  at  the  root  of  strength  of 
brain  and  character.     We  are  losing 
much  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  if  the  inner  national  strength  is 
destroyed    our   outward    and    visible 
strength  must  eventually  vanish  also. 
The  same  tendency  shows  danger- 
ously in  our  lighter  literature  and  in 
our  drama.     If  we  cannot  have  un- 
wholesome excitement  furnished  to  us 
by  our  fellows  (and  we  prefer  realism 
when    we  can    get    it)  then    we   will 
have  it  in   semblance.     Consequently 
we  write  novels  dealing  with  problems 
which    cannot  be  fairly    discussed  in 
fiction  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
very    nature    of    fiction,    and    plays 
which  analyse,  with  the  sole  view  of 
stimulating  our  emotions  and  playing 
on   our   passions.     We   are  not  even 
over  particular  as  to  the  verity  of  the 
process.     So  long  as  there  is  analysis 
of    something  morbid  or  prurient,  we 
consider  that  we    have  the  essential, 
and  whether  the  truth  may  or    may 
not    be   present   is    a    matter   about 
which  we  do  not  over  much  concern 
ourselves.     An  artificial  chemical  com- 
pound, provided  only  that  it  be  well 
arranged    and    give    out    a    pungent 
odour,    will  do    as    well    as    one    of 
nature's  providing;  even    though  the 
odour  be  nasty  the  pungency  is  always 
stimulating.     But  it  must  not  be  too 
prolonged,  lest  it  lose  its  power.     In 
literature  of  more  wholesome  type,  we 
feel   this   still   more  strongly.     What 
chance    would   a  book  of  the  length 
to  which  our  older  novelists  used  to 
extend    theirs    have    with    us    now? 
None    whatever.       The    action    must 
be  sharp    and    rapid,  the  excitement 
must  never  flag,  and  the  climax  must 
not  be  too  long  delayed, — this  is  an 
essential  point  with  us  if  we  may  not 
have  character — analysis,    or,    as    we 
should  in  most  cases  say  if  we  spoke 


accurately,  analysis  of  emotion.  Still 
the  two  show  strong  symptoms  of 
becoming  identical. 

In  theology,  the  creeping  paralysis 
of  this  cult  of  emotions  shows   even 
more  unmistakable  signs.     Where  is 
the  religious  faddist  who  cannot  find 
followers  by  the  score  if  only  he  be 
sufficiently  blatant1?     We  bid  fair  to 
lose    the    dignity,    and     almost    the 
power,  of   self-control    in  this    as    in 
other   directions.     One   of   the   most 
successful    religious    organisations    of 
the  day,  the  Salvation  Army,  scores 
its    triumphs  mainly   by    undisguised 
appeal  to  emotions  of  the  obvious  and 
primitive  kind.     Yet  now  even  they 
must    look    to    their    laurels    if   they 
would  not   be   outdone,  for  dignified 
bodies    struck    by    their    success    are 
copying  them    on    a    slightly    staider 
scale,    and  individuals    who    are    not 
dignified  at  all,  have  but  to  cry  aloud 
that  they  have  a  divine  commission, 
and  lo  !  we  wish  to  behold,  even  if 
we  scoff  as  well,  — for  is  it  not  a  new 
sensation  ?     It  is  true  these  things  do 
not  last.     If  sometimes  they  did  show 
some    signs  of    permanence,    perhaps 
they  would   be  a  less   grave   sign   of 
mischief.     But   the  steadfast  holding 
to  a  belief,  such  as   fitted  our  fore- 
fathers,   is    not  for   the    majority    of 
us.     We  are  even  a  little  inclined  to 
think  that  it  shows  restricted  mental 
power.     A  man  who  in  old  days  was 
supposed    to  know  something  of    his 
subject  wrote  contemptuously  of  those 
who  were  carried  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  that  they  were  "children," 
but  we  know  that  this  man  had  seen 
Deity  face  to  face,  and,  as  our  newer 
enlightenment    would    doubtless    ex- 
plain,  the  interview  must  have  con- 
fused him  and  made  his  after  views 
of  truth  comparatively  valueless. 

Where  is  this  yielding  to  neurotic 
emotions  going  to  end?  Must  over- 
strung and  overtired  nerves  acquired 
by  heredity  (for  it  is  coming  to  that 
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now),  and  aggravated  by  the  very 
atmosphere  of  our  social  system,  end 
in  the  sinking  of  our  sane  and  stead- 
fast national  character  in  a  morass 
of  hysterical  cravings  and  hysterical 
deeds  ?  Unless  some  check  can  be 
applied,  it  looks  like  it.  It  is  true 
the  disease  is  not  fully  developed,  is, 
it  may  be,  only  in  its  initial  stage. 
But  no  symptoms  of  it  are  wanting, 
and  symptoms  are  bound  to  develope 
unless  they  receive  attention.  Even 
the  classes  which  are  to  some  extent 
protected  by  mental  powers  trained 
through  generations  to  wholesome 
poise,  are  becoming  infected  by  it. 
We  find  military  officers  of  high 
rank,  who,  when  confronted  by  a 
serious  position,  lose  their  heads, 
and  afterwards  wail  out  denials  of 
the  fact  with  hysterical  repetitions 
that  no  device  will  avail  to  silence. 
We  find  the  masses  and  the  classes 
at  one  in  an  equally  hysterical  out- 
burst of  adulation  and  enthusiasm 
offered  to  men  who  have  made  deso- 
late thousands  of  English  homes,  and 
whose  tactics,  in  accomplishing  this 
achievement,  only  a  short  time  ago 
brought  on  them  deep  and  well- 
deserved  reproaches  from  the  very 
lips  that  are  now  loud  in  their 
praise.  Emotion  !  emotion  !  there  is 
the  key  to  it  all.  Let  everything  go, 
if  we  can  but  indulge  our  growing 
tendency  to  rouse  and  satisfy  emotion. 
When  the  reaction  that  follows  an 
outburst  sets  in,  we  come  to  a  calmer 
frame  of  mind,  and  are  a  little  ashamed 
of  ourselves,  and  we  write  articles 
and  make  allusions  in  our  speeches  to 
show  that  our  outbursts  are  at  root 
entirely  different  from  those  of  some 
of  our  excitable  southern  neighbours. 
While  we  admit  that  there  is  a  strik- 
ing resemblance,  we  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  they  spring 
from  entirely  diverse  sources.  But 
this  is  nonsense.  We  are  in  a  less 
advanced  stage  of  the  fever,  and  that 


is  all  we  can  truthfully  say,  for  the 
same  infection  is  in  us.  Its  incubation 
is  slow;  but  its  later  stages,  on  which 
we  are  entering,  are  more  rapid ; 
its  end  is  national  decay, — maybe, 
national  destruction.  The  phrase 
sounds  strong,  but  it  is  not  a  whit 
stronger  than  those  that  half  the 
world's  newspapers  applied  not  long 
ago  to  a  nation  suffering  from  the 
same  worship  of  emotions  in  a  more 
advanced  stage.  If,  as  some  have 
thought,  the  exhibition  of  disease  in 
unveiled  horror  is  an  object  lesson 
that  carries  its  own  cure,  we  had  one 
then,  and  we  were  not  sparing  of  our 
denunciations.  "  Decadent  "  was  the 
mildest  term  to  fling  at  France  when 
she  howled  over  the  Dreyfus  case,  and 
I  have  not  seen  that  anyone  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  retract  that 
verdict.  Such  a  condition  must  of 
necessity  develope  with  us  too,  slowly, 
it  may  be,  but  surely,  if  emotions  are 
allowed  to  assume  the  mastery  of  us, 
for  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  most  re- 
sponsive side  of  a  man  that  will 
govern  him  if  he  yield  to  it,  be  the 
process  never  so  gradual.  If  we  con- 
tinue this  mad  craze  for  emotions,  it 
is  the  cause  that  appeals  most  power- 
fully to  us  on  that  side  that  will  win 
our  adherence. 

Now  a  party  can  make  very 
dramatic  appeals,  can  put  its  case  in 
a  way  that  will  give  a  good  many 
pleasurable  and  exciting  sensations. 
And  the  thrills  that  you  will  experi- 
ence in  an  enthusiastic  support  of 
your  party  are  many,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  A  political 
party  is  a  well  fenced-in  affair ;  the 
excitement  is  confined  to  compara- 
tively few,  and  therefore  they  feel  it 
in  all  its  invigorating  force.  Love  of 
country  is  a  much  wider  and  nobler 
thing,  but,  save  for  the  temporary 
fits  of  military  ardour  which  come 
and  go,  we  do  not  find  it  easy  to  get 
emotional  satisfaction  from  it,  and 
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before  this  worship  of  hysteria  true 
patriotism  is  bound  to  vanish,  as  we 
have  seen  it  vanish  in  other  nations. 

It  is  a  base  thing,  this  new  cult 
of  ours,  and  must  show  constantly 
increasing  baseness.  For,  until  we 
become  experts  at  playing  melodrama 
to  ourselves,  we  shall  find  that  our 
country's  enemies  will  frequently  put 
their  case  with  greater  picturesque- 
ness  than  we  put  our  own.  In  this 
direction  we  have  many  object  lessons 
before  our  eyes.  Let  our  enemies  but 
get  their  views  presented  with  ade- 
quate dramatic  point,  and  with  a  due 
appeal  to  our  feelings,  and  English- 
men whom  a  saner  generation  would 
have  scouted  as  mad,  or  worse,  rave 
and  rant  in  their  support,  and  find 
no  abuse  too  violent  to  fling  at  their 
fellows  who  have  maintained  a  steady 
head  and  are  behaving  as  loyal  and 
gallant  Englishmen  have  always  done. 

Some  of  these  facts  have  been 
noticed  by  observant  eyes,  and 
ascribed  to  dread  of  pain,  to  cosmo- 


politanism, to  wider  knowledge  shut- 
ting out  narrower  virtues, — as  if 
wider  knowledge  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  do  that.  They  are  due  to  none 
of  these  causes ;  the  mischief  goes 
deeper.  Hysteria  is  asserting  its 
place  in  our  national  temperament, 
and  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  recognise 
the  fact  it  will  grow  worse,  and 
hysteria  spells  weakness  in  letters  so 
large  that  we  cannot  long  refuse  to 
read  them.  Let  us  continue  to  give 
way  to  this  weak  and  weakening  love 
of  emotions,  as  we  are  now  giving 
way  to  it,  and  we  shall  finally  find 
ourselves  sinking  in  that  morass 
which  we  have  considered  not  un- 
suitable for  others,  but  which  is 
deeper  than  the  lowest  depths  that 
we  have  ever  contemplated  for  our- 
selves. We  and  the  world  alike  must 
suffer, — to  what  bitter  extent  only 
Fate  can  show — if  this  new  strain  in 
us  prove  as  ineradicable  as  it  is  far- 
spreading. 

G.  WOODHAMS. 
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WHEN  the  youngest  Fraulein 
Blumenthal  quitted  the  school  in  the 
Taubenstrasse  for  a  wedded  and 
wider  life,  she  left  a  flutter  of 
romance  behind  her.  The  older 
pupils  dreamed  further  into  the  future 
than  before,  and  began  to  let  down 
the  tucks  of  their  skirts ;  Patricia 
Warren,  the  English  parlour-boarder, 
discussed  the  ethics  of  marriage  with 
a  frankness  calculated  to  raise  Ger- 
man eyebrows  ;  while  Anna  and  Olga, 
on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the 
establishment  now  rested,  may,  in 
musing  on  their  sister's  happiness, 
have  inquired  of  Fate,  a  little  wist- 
fully perhaps,  concerning  their  own. 
In  fact,  that  Olga  did  so,  is  certain ; 
for,  into  the  oak  chest,  which  she. had 
partially  filled  as  a  girl  against  the 
chance  of  happy  needs,  she  took  to 
dropping  pretty  embroidered  white 
things  once  more.  She  also  read  over 
some  ancient  sonnets,  which  had  been 
smuggled  in  to  her  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  cook,  many  summers 
ago,  from  a  young  poet  who  had  lived 
next  door.  Then  she  had  laughed  at 
the  sentiment  and  admired  the  style  j 
now  it  was  the  style  she  laughed  at 
and  the  sentiment  she  admired. 

The  poet's  villa  had  long  been  shut 
up,  while  the  poet's  father  chased 
health  among  the  invalid  haunts  of 
the  Riviera,  and  the  garden  which 
he  had  paced  was  weed-grown ;  but 
as  she  sat  sighing  on  the  balcony  of 
an  evening,  Olga  could  still  see  him, 
in  fancy,  beneath  his  sycamores,  and 
wondered  sometimes  what  would  have 
happened  had  his  love  been  spoken 
instead  of  rhymed. 

For  a  woman  of  her  attractions  it 


was  a  flimsy  romance  to  be  dwelling 
on  after  such  a  lapse  of  time ;  but, 
since  poverty  had  forced  the  sisters 
to  keep  school,  their  lives  had  been 
almost  conventually  aloof  from  men. 
Now  that  the  gate  had  opened  for 
one,  however,  escape  for  another 
seemed  possible.  Olga  had  always 
been  a  voracious  reader  of  love  tales. 
The  name  of  her  favourite  magazine 
was  WEDDING  BELLS  ;  and,  sharpened 
by  the  stimulus  of  real  wedding  bells, 
her  appetite  for  such  literature  be- 
came insatiable.  Under  pretence  of 
correcting  exercises,  she  would  slip  off 
to  the  empty  class-room  which  opened 
on  to  her  beloved  balcony,  and  there 
midnight  would  find  her  in  the  de- 
vious paths  by  which  penny  fiction 
leads  its  heroines  to  the  altar. 

She  had  no  taste  for  tragedy ;  and 
once,  when  a  gallant  tale  of  the  stern- 
parent-and-rope-ladder  school,  which 
had  entranced  her  for  weeks,  collapsed 
wantonly  in  halters  and  tombs,  she 
was  so  annoyed,  that  she  rewrote  the 
last  chapter  into  a  crescendo  of  bank- 
notes and  blessings,  and  so  eased  her 
mind. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  her 
literary  career.  Henceforth  she 
created  her  own  lovers,  and  con- 
ducted their  affairs  personally.  She 
had  a  facile  style,  and  met  the  diffi- 
culty of  inventing  plots  by  following 
up  her  first  experiment,  and  adapting 
those  of  other  people.  The  stories 
she  liked  best  in  WEDDING  BELLS  were 
by  one  Bayard,  and  these  she  modi- 
fied to  suit  her  fancy.  Out  of  his 
brigands  and  assassins  she  made 
parental  ogres  and  jealous  rivals, 
while  in  his  full-blooded  heroines  she 
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left  just  enough  of  the  vital  fluid  to 
tinge  the  alabaster  cheeks  of  her  own. 
The  editor's  nose  for  plagiarism  can- 
not have  been  offensively  nice.  Per- 
haps he  took  the  reasonable  view  that 
when  only  one  stock  theme  is  accept- 
able, the  slightest  variant  is  original 
matter.  At  any  rate  Olga  appeared 
in  his  columns  unchallenged. 

But  though  unmolested  as  to  the 
genesis  of  her  plots,  and  passing 
proud  to  see  herself  in  print,  in  pluck- 
ing success  she  did  not  pluck  a  thorn- 
less  rose.  As  a  responsible  guardian 
of  youth  she  had,  of  course,  no  busi- 
ness to  be  arranging  elopements  and 
circumventing  those  in  authority.  So 
her  secret  had  to  be  kept,  both  from 
Anna  who  was  baldly  practical,  and 
from  the  girls  who  were  baldly  frivo- 
lous ;  and,  to  this  end,  she  signed 
herself  Vergissmeinnicht.  Thus  it 
would  happen,  sometimes,  that  the 
person  who,  as  Vergissmeinnicht,  was 
engrossing  girls  surreptitiously  in 
class,  was  also  claiming  their  atten- 
tion publicly  as  their  teacher. 

When  her  first  tale  had  been  run- 
ning for  some  weeks,  Olga  was  one 
morning  thrown  into  wild  excitement 
by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Bayard  of  her  literary  worship.  The 
manner  was  florid  and  the  matter 
pinchbeck,  but  she  was  far  too  flat- 
tered to  be  critical.  The  writer,  it 
appeared,  had  been  so  attracted  to 
the  young  and  beautiful  soul  which 
clothed  the  grim  skeleton  of  life  in 
its  own  rainbow  hues,  that  he  had 
felt  impelled  to  declare  his  sympathy. 
After  the  inevitable  "  Du  bist  wie 
eine  Blume"  he  closed  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  photograph,  which  was  to 
be  his  most  treasured  possession,  and 
an  earnest  of  the  joy  which  would  be 
his,  should  Fate  consummate  his  hopes 
and  bring  him  one  day  face  to  face 
with  the  original. 

Olga  drafted  a  brief  and  dignified 
reply,  but  she  was  expansive  by 


nature,    and    reflected    that    between 
hearts  so  plainly  akin  it  was  foolish 
to  raise  conventional  barriers  ;  so,  as 
finally  posted,  her  letter  ran  to  some 
dozen    pages.     There   was    no    photo- 
graph   sent    with    it,    though.      She 
could  have  spared  one  which  was  an 
excellent   likeness,    but,   after   gazing 
and  doubting,  she  decided  against  it. 
The  head  was  sleek  and  comely,  yet, 
somehow,  not  of  the   type  on  which 
poets    yearn    to    lay    their    hands    in 
prayer   that   God  may  guard   it  ever 
"  pure    and    fair    and    lovely."     The 
fact  was   that,   as   a    presentment  of 
Vergissmeinnicht,  the  portrait  was  an 
anachronism.     To  soften  the    refusal 
she  made  a  counter  request,  but  this 
Bayard  somehow  overlooked  ;  so  that 
while  soul  grew  in  knowledge  of  soul, 
imagination  had  to  supply  the  bodies. 
Things  were  at  this  easy  and  non- 
committal stage,  when  fortune  rather 
spitefully   furnished    Bayard    with    a 
rival.     One    night   when   Anna   had 
taken  the   girls   to   the  theatre,  the 
cook  came  to  Olga  for  permission  to 
go  out.     "May  I,  when  my  work  is 
done,  go   to   the   help   of   that   poor 
Hans  1 "  she  asked,  blushing  curiously 
for    a    middle-aged    woman.     "  You 
remember  Hans  Heilingeu,  Fraulein, 
who  was  the  gardener  of   Herr  von 
Holzheim.     He  is  now  the  valet   of 
the  young  master,  and   has  returned 
with  him    to    occupy  the  old    house. 
He  does  not  wait  long,   the  forward 
fellow,  to  let  the  whole  world  know. 
I  would  have   shut  the   door  in  his 
impudent  face,  as  I  have  often  done, 
when  it  was   handsomer   to   look    at 
than   it    is    now,    but   it   seems    the 
shiftless  creature   is   in   trouble ;  for 
the  woman  that  was  engaged  to  clean 
the  place,  and   do  the  general  work, 
has  finished  the  bottle  of  Branntivein 
that    was    opened    for    the    master's 
Mittagsessen,  and  now  lies  like  a  log, 
when  it  is  time  to  prepare  the  supper. 
Hans,  who,  for  all  his  talk,  was  always 
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without  resources,  is  at  his  wits' 
end." 

"  So  they  have  come  back  again ! " 
Olga  exclaimed.  "  I  noticed  the 
house  was  being  opened,  but  never 
dreamt  it  was  for  the  von  Holz- 
heims." 

"  There  is  only  the  young  gentle- 
man. The  old  master  is  dead." 

"  Poor  old  man  !  I  wonder  if  the 
son  is  as  silly  as  ever,"  Olga  mused. 

"  Fraulein  means,  will  he  still  send 
her  poetry  1  If  so,  I  am  still  dis- 
creet. But,  ach  I  Fraulein  has  for- 
gotten the  years,"  and  Gretchen's 
round  face  suddenly  lengthened. 
"The  Herr  von  Holzheim  is  no 
longer  young.  I  saw  him  as  he  got 
out  of  the  Droschke.  He  is,  Du 
lieber  Gott,  how  changed  !  " — and  the 
sweep  of  her  arm  indicated  pro- 
portions rarely  achieved  by  youth. 
"  Hans  assures  me  that  I  have  not 
aged  by  one  day,  but  Fraulein,  have 
we  not  our  mirrors?"  and  Gretchen 
sighed. 

Olga  did  not  echo  the  sigh.  Her 
little  toilet-glass  still  told  her  quite  a 
pleasant  tale,  and  she  did  not  possess 
a  large  one.  "  Well,  this  Hans  seems 
to  be  constant,  at  any  rate,"  she 
laughed.  "  You  mustn't  fail  the  poor 
fellow  in  his  need.  Run  over  at  once, 
and  see  what  you  can  do  for  him." 

Gretchen  came  up  later  to  give  the 
news  ;  but  the  man  figured  so  much 
more  prominently  than  the  master  in 
her  account,  that  Olga's  case  was  no 
longer  that  of  the  heroine  with  her 
humble  confidante.  She  was  now  the 
confidante  of  the  humble  heroine.  So 
she  was  less  surprised  than  Anna, 
when  the  once  trustworthy  Gretchen 
became  casual  about  sauces  and 
seasoning. 

Olga  had  always  made  use  of  the 
balcony.  Even  when  life  had  been 
most  prosaic,  she  had  felt  that,  to 
dream  there,  especially  in  moonlight, 
was  to  await  and  invite  romance ; 
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and  since  she  became  Vergissmeinnicht 
hardly  a  night  had  passed,  but  she 
had  stolen  out  for  a  few  minutes  at 
least,  just  to  detach  her  mood  from 
the  asphyxiating  common-sense  of  the 
official  atmosphere  indoors.  She 
could  honestly  tell  herself,  therefore, 
that  her  habit  of  moonlit  reverie  had 
been  formed  long  before  there  was 
a  poet  sighing  in  the  next  garden, 
though  she  could  not  as  honestly  have 
denied  that  the  habit  had  developed 
new  fascinations  since  then.  No 
matter  at  what  hour  she  stepped  out, 
her  head  becomingly  draped  in  a 
fluffy  white  shawl,  Herr  von  Holzheim 
was  strolling  under  the  sycamores  and 
gazing  in  her  direction.  The  weather, 
of  course,  was  perfect  at  the  time,  and 
she  may  have  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  poet's  enjoyment  of  nature  than 
he  had  with  hers,  but  she  was  subtly 
convinced  to  the  contrary.  She  knew 
that  if  she  had  appeared  in  a  water- 
proof during  a  thunderstorm,  she 
would  have  found  him  at  his  post  in 
a  mackintosh. 

Perplexed  between  her  Bayard  and 
her  Romeo  Olga  grew  pensive  and 
distraught.  Her  heart  was  impaled 
on  a  delicate  dilemma  ;  for,  supposing 
the  intentions  of  both  to  be  honour- 
able and  their  purpose  marriage,  it 
did  not  seem  quite  the  right  thing 
that  she  should  be  encouraging  one 
from  the  balcony,  and  the  other 
through  the  post.  And  yet,  until  one 
at  least  had  declared  himself,  would 
it  not  be  quixotic  to  let  either  go  ? 

She  decided  to  let  matters  drift, 
her  scruples  affecting  her  only  to  the 
point  of  keeping  her  indoors  on  the 
evenings  when  she  wrote  to  Bayard, 
and  of  making  her  letters  less  ex- 
pansive than  usual  when  she  had 
particularly  enjoyed  the  moon.  Mat- 
ters indeed  might  be  drifting  to  this 
day,  had  not  the  poet  taken  a  bold 
step. 

To  show  what  an  obvious  one    it 
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was,  the  position  of  the  balcony  must 
be  explained.  It  abutted  from  the 
side  of  the  house  on  the  top  of  the 
one-storied  kitchen,  and  faced  a 
similar  abutment  from  the  von 
Holzheim  villa.  The  von  Holzheim 
bit  of  flat  roof  had  not  been  utilised, 
however.  It  was  not  balustraded 
round,  and  the  window  was  narrow 
and  high  in  the  wall.  Visions  of 
what  might  have  been,  had  the  poet, 
also,  had  his  balcony,  had  sometimes 
floated  before  Olga.  As  it  was,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
climbing  through  his  window  ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine  a  picturesque 
interview  without  the  balustrade. 
The  distance  between  them  would 
only  have  been  some  three  yards  and 
it  would  have  been  trying  for  Romeo 
to  deliver  himself  at  such  close  range, 
as  from  a  platform ;  while  to  have 
hoisted  out  a  chair  and  deliberately 
seated  himself  would  hardly  have 
been  in  character. 

The  night  of  the  poet's  first  advance 
was  balmy  and  inviting,  yet  he  was 
not  among  his  sycamores.  Olga  was 
hurt ;  she  felt  him  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  compact.  Her  security  in  his 
devotion  was  shaken,  and  she  was 
turning  away  to  revenge  herself  by 
writing  to  Bayard,  when  her  eye 
was  caught  by  a  figure  in  the  gable 
window.  It  was  leaning  over ;  it 
was  clambering  out.  Needless  to  say, 
she  fled. 

"  Mein  Gott  /  Mein  Gott  ! "  she 
gasped,  sinking  into  a  chair,  after  she 
had  pulled  the  curtains.  "  But  this 
is  terrible !  To  be  persecuted  in  my 
own  house !  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
police.  He  is  a  bold,  bad  man — I 
know  it !  "  And  darting  up  again, 
she  slipped  her  hand  behind  the  cur- 
tains, and  locked  the  window,  to 
entrench  her  position.  "  He  has 
lived  so  long  abroad,  that  he  may  be 
no  better  than  a  foreigner.  But  such 
manners  won't  do  here.  Ach !  how 


much  less  embarrassing  if  he  would 
call  !  " 

Olga's  conduct  was  hardly  good 
enough  for  Vergissmeinnicht  (it  would 
have  damned  one  of  Vergissmein- 
nicht's  heroines)  but  from  an  ima- 
ginative lady  in  real  life,  it  was  just 
what  was  to  be  expected.  Nine 
such  ladies  out  of  every  ten,  asked 
to  step  on  to  the  stage  of  their  fancy, 
would  have  done  precisely  as  she 
did,  and  the  tenth — something  very 
like  it. 

Having  fled,  Olga  grew  more 
courageous ;  and  this,  also,  is  frequent 
in  real  life.  "He  is  a  poet,"  she 
mused.  "It  was  a  romantic  oppor- 
tunity and  I  dare  say  he  meant  no 
harm.  But  I  had  to  show  him,  of 
course,  that  I  was  not  that  sort  of 
person,  and  that  the  proper  way  to 
approach  me  is  to  call." 

Next  morning,  however,  it  was 
plain  that  the  poet  still  misconceived 
her  character ;  for  a  little  army  of 
workmen  was  in  possession  of  his 
kitchen  roof.  "  He'll  be  going  to 
make  a  balcony  like  ours,"  Anna  re- 
marked. "  There  should  have  been 
one  there  from  the  first." 

"  I  shall  have  to  change  my  study," 
Olga  sighed. 

"  In  Gottes  Namen,  why  1 " 

"  Because — because  of  the  noise." 

"  You  don't  suppose  they'll  work 
after  dark.  Talk  sense,  dear  Olga,  I 
pray  you." 

During  the  mid-day  recess  Patricia 
Warren  stepped  out  to  look  at  the 
alterations.  Olga  had  been  hovering 
near,  careful  not  to  show  herself,  but 
when  she  heard  Patricia  laughing  she 
plucked  up  courage  to  join  her. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Fraulein  Olga,  what 
a  lark  if— " 

She  stopped,  for  a  portly  gentleman 
in  velveteen  had  come  through  the 
breach  in  the  wall,  and  was  bowing 
theatrically.  "  Guten  Tag,  meine 
Damen"  he  said,  advancing.  "  I  fear 
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the  noise  inseparable  from  such  an 
operation  must  disturb  you." 

"It  does,  rather,"  Patricia  answered 
pleasantly.  "But,  of  course,  we 
can't  prevent  your  doing  what  you 
like  with  your  own  house." 

"  Oh,  no  !  On  the  contrary,"  mur- 
mured Olga,  striving  for  conventional 
calm.  "  We  quite  understand  the 
temptation  .  .  .  the  advisability, 
I  mean." 

She  glanced  up,  to  find  the  poet's 
pale  blue  eyes  fixed  on  her  intent 
with  meaning.  "  You  are  right, 
Fraulein.  The  temptation  was  irre- 
sistible. What  is  life  without  ro- 
mance *\  And  the  components  of 
romance — how  could  they  be  better 
summed  up  than — Love — a  moon — a 
balcony  ? " 

"  Why  not  two  balconies  ? "  laughed 
Patricia.  "The  possibilities  would 
be  ever  so  much  greater.  I  was  just 
saying  so  to  Fraulein  Olga  when  you 
came  out." 

"  I  have  observed  that  you  burn 
the  midnight  oil,  Fraulein,"  the  poet 
continued,  ignoring  Patricia,  whose 
Anglo-German  was  rather  beyond 
him.  "It  is  a  wearing  habit — not 
visibly  so  in  your  case — but  the  com- 
pensations are  rich.  I  indulge  in  it 
myself.  What  eager  brain,  what 
yearning  soul,  does  not?  You  are  a 
student  ?  Perhaps  a  creator  *?  Did 
you  retort  by  similar  questions,  I 
must  plead  guilty.  You  commune 
with  Nature  ;  so  do  I." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  jollier  to  commune 
with  one  another  1 "  giggled  Patricia, 
the  irrepressible.  "  You  could  easily 
do  it,  you  know,  with  only  a  yard 
or  two  between  you.  Or,  I  say," 
and  she  clapped  her  hands,  "  if  you 
laid  that  ladder  across  !  Now  there's 
an  idea  for  an  elopement !  It's  all 
right,  Fraulein,  he  doesn't  under- 
stand ;  and  I  promise  not  to  give  the 
girls  the  tip ;  but  the  .idea,  you  know, 
is  simply  splendid." 


This  time  the  poet  had  managed 
to  catch  her  drift.  "  I  have  already 
utilised  it  for  that  purpose,"  he 
remarked  gravely. 

Patricia  looked  him  over.  "  You 
have  ! "  she  almost  shrieked  in  her 
delight.  "  Well,  after  that !  You  I " 

"  In  imagination,  I  mean." 

"You've  rehearsed  the  scene  in 
advance !  Oh,  but  you  are  really 
enchanting  !  All  right,  Fraulein,  I'll 
come." 

On  her  way  in  she  cried  back, 
laughing,  "  It's  lucky  for  you  I 
promised  not  to  tell  the  girls.  You'd 
have  had  to  bolt  with  the  lot!" 
Then  she  caught  up  Olga,  who  was 
too  blushingly  absorbed  with  what 
had  passed,  to  scold  her  as  she 
deserved. 

They  found  the  others  already  at 
Mittagsessen  and  all  agog  over  a 
burglary  committed  in  the  Tauben- 
strasse  the  night  before.  Anna  was 
trying  to  calm  the  boarders  by  pro- 
mising to  go  the  round  of  the  house 
personally,  after  everybody  was  in  bed, 
and  to  bolt  and  lock  the  gates  and 
entrance  doors  with  her  own  hand. 

"You'd  better  see  to  the  French 
window,  too,"  Patricia  giggled ;  "  for 
if  that  gallant  Lovelace,  our  neigh- 
bour, had  a  taste  for  other  people's 
silver  spoons,  he  could  snap  his 
fingers  at  your  gates  and  doors.  He 
has  only  to  lay  a  ladder  across  on  to 
the  balcony,  and  walk  in." 

Anna  had  learned  that,  when 
Patricia  joined  in  a  conversation,  ifc 
was  wise  to  turn  it  with  all  speed. 
"  Lovelace  is  one  of  your  poets,  is  he 
not  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  !  He  is  one  of  yours — 
judging  by  his  imagination,  which  is 
glorious." 

Anna  looked  puzzled,  and,  fearing 
to  advance,  struck  off  at  another 
tangent. 

Olga  never  really  settled  to  her 
work  till  the  household  was  a-bed, 
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and  that  night  she  waited  till  Anna 
had  gone  her  rounds  before  she  took 
out  her  manuscript.  But,  even  then, 
her  ideas  did  not  flow.  She  had 
shut  up  her  heroine,  with  the  usual 
bread-and-water  persuasives  to  the 
usual  abhorred  union  with  the  prig 
of  a  stern  father's  choice,  and  now 
was  powerless  to  release  her.  The 
poor  girl  herself  would  have  been 
delighted,  no  doubt,  with  a  rope- 
ladder,  however  frayed  by  her  pre- 
decessors' feet,  but  Olga  was  proud 
of  her  plot  (it  was  the  first  she  had 
ventured  on  alone)  and  wished  to 
have  all  her  properties  new. 

But  she  racked  her  brain  to  no 
purpose.  It  was  in  thrall  to  Bayard 
and  Romeo.  Between  these  two  her 
thoughts  swayed  in  a  wild  see-saw. 
She  took  Bayard's  last  letter  from  the 
bundle  which  had  almost  outgrown 
its  pink  ribbon,  and  sighed  over  the 
tender  quotations,  the  emotion  so 
subtly  suggested. 

But  Herr  von  Holzheim  was  real, 
he  was  near.  True,  daylight  had  not 
declared  him  quite  a  Romeo,  but  it 
had  effectually  demolished  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  "bold,  bad  man."  If 
he  had  sunk  from  the  levels  of  high 
romance — well,  personally,  she  found 
such  altitudes  daunting.  There  was 
much  to  be  said  for  a  solid,  middle- 
aged  lover,  who  would  not  expect  her 
to  be  flower-like,  or  yearn  to  pray 
with  his  hands  on  her  young  head. 
She  began  the  letter  which  was  to 
make  her  Bayard's  sister  and  friend ; 
then  she  paused.  It  was  wise  to  be 
off  with  the  old  love  before  one  was 
on  with  the  new,  but  wiser  to  be  sure 
of  the  new  love  before  one  was  off 
with  the  old.  "  If  1  could  only  marry 
them  both ! "  she  groaned,  though 
with  no  serious  impulse  towards 
bigamy. 

Still  undecided,  she  returned  to  her 
heroine.  And  at  last,  hopeless  of 
delivering  her  unaided,  took  up 


WEDDING  BELLS,  to  seek  assistance 
from  Bayard.  She  had  not  read  that 
week's  issue,  which  contained  the 
denouement  of  one  of  his  most  thrill- 
ing tales.  The  villain  was  a  Roman 
desperado,  and,  by  him,  the  hero's 
bride  had  been  entrapped  and  carried 
off  to  a  villa  surrounded  by  unscale- 
able  walls.  But  the  villa  had  a 
balcony.  The  house  in  the  next 
garden  had  one  also.  On  this  the 
hero  appeared  with  a  ladder.  The 
ladder  became  a  bridge  which  bore 
him  to  the  rescue  of  his  beloved,  and 
the  deadly  undoing  of  his  foe. 

Olga  dropped  the  magazine.  She 
was  startled  by  the  coincidence.  Then 
the  truth  rushed  upon  her,  and  her 
brain  reeled.  He  had  utilised  the 
balcony  in  imagination — not  rehears- 
ing a  scene,  but  constructing  one. 
Now  she  understood ;  at  least  her 
wits  were  whirling  towards  that  point. 
The  porcelain  stove  rocked  before  her, 
and,  in  front  of  it,  rocked  two  figures 
— Bayard  the  intense,  and  the  portly, 
elderly  poet.  Now  they  were  two, 
now  one. 

She  might  have  sat  so  till  morning, 
had  not  a  sound  from  below  been 
nibbling  its  way  into  her  conscious- 
ness. Her  ear  was  troubled ;  the 
trouble  spread.  She  listened  vaguely, 
then  keenly.  She  was  not  mistaken. 
From  the  kitchen  underneath,  came 
a  dull  murmur  of  voices ;  the  house- 
hold had  been  long  in  bed.  She  was 
horribly  alone.  Her  nerves  were 
already  shaken,  and  this  shattered 
them.  Controlling  her  impulse  to 
scream,  she  crept  to  the  door,  but 
recoiled  from  the  dark  terror  of  the 
landing.  Then  panic  leapt  upon  her. 
She  made  a  rush  for  the  balcony,  and 
the  strangled  scream  found  voice. 
"  Herr  von  Holzheim !  Herr  von 
Holzheim !  Quick,  for  God's  sake. 
Thieves !  Thieves  !  We  shall  be 
murdered ! " 

Herr   von    Holzheim    appeared    at 
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the  breach  in  his  wall.  He  was 
elaborately  swathed  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  some  oriental  stuff,  and  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  ARABIAN 
NIGHTS,  summoned  by  a  talisman. 
"  You  have  called  me,  Fraulein  ? 
You  are  in  distress  1 " 

"  There  are  burglars  in  the  house. 
Come  quick  !  Oh,  come  !  They  are 
already  murdering  us." 

"  But  certainly,  Fraulein — yes,  cer- 
tainly. I  will  dress  with  all  despatch, 
and  at  once  hasten  for  the  police." 

"  Gott  in  Himmel  !  We  can't  wait 
for  the  police.  You  must  save  us 
at  once — this  moment.  You've  the 
ladder  there.  Push  it  over.  I  will 
catch  and  steady  it.  Ach,  quick  ! 
Mein  Gott  I  Mein  Gott  !  " 

"  But  Fraulein— in  this  attire  !  " 

Olga  wrung  her  hands.  She  was 
beside  herself  with  terror.  Then 
instinct  drove  her  to  the  uttermost 
appeal.  "Bayard,  save  me.  Save 
your  Vergissmeinnicht.  Her  life  is 
in  your  hands." 

The  sudden  revelation  did  its  work. 
It  galvanised  the  poor  poet  with  a 
spasm  of  courage.  He,  even  as  Olga, 
had  been  hesitating  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal ;  the  wistful  loveliness 
of  Vergissmeinnicht,  and  the  solid 
attractions  of  his  Juliet.  With  him, 
too,  the  real  had  dipped  the  scale. 
Like  Olga,  he  had  the  letter  drafted 
which  was  to  establish  fraternal  rela- 
tions with  the  ideal.  And  there  stood 
the  two  in  one,  calling  to  him  in  her 
extremity.  There  was  more  than  his 
manhood  at  stake, — that,  he  could  have 
foregone,  perhaps — there  was  his  man- 
hood's crown,  his  nimbus  of  romance. 

"  I  am  unarmed,"  he  said.  "  To  be 
accurate,  I  am  even  undressed.  But 
Vergissmeinnicht  has  summoned  me. 
I  come."  He  picked  up  a  mason's 
hammer,  got  the  ladder  into  position, 
and,  audibly  commending  his  soul  to 
heaven,  achieved  the  crossing  in 
safety. 


Olga  clung  to  him  for  one  wild 
moment,  and  then  drew  him  stealthily 
across  the  room  to  the  dark  landing. 
"  The  voices  came  from  the  kitchen," 
she  whispered. 

They  listened  intently,  but  only 
heard  the  chattering  of  one  another's 
teeth.  Bayard  felt  weak  about  the 
knees.  He  would  have  described  his 
heart  as  beating  its  own  funeral 
march,  had  that  organ  belonged  to 
one  of  his  heroes.  "  Go  on,"  he  said 
unsteadily.  "  I  will  follow  you  to 
the  death.  Vergissmeinnicht  may 
rely  on  her  Bayard." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Of  course  she  does. 
The  kitchen  is  down  there,  to  the 
right." 

"Am  I  the  only  man  in  the 
house?" 

"The only  one  besides  the  burglars." 

"Where  does  your  sister  sleep?  She 
has  the  appearance  of  a  courageous 
woman." 

"  On  the  flat  above.  Hush  !  Go 
softly  that  you  may  take  them  un- 
awares. Herr  Jesu  !  They  are  upon 
us  !  "  she  screamed,  as  a  low  muttering 
reached  them  distinctly  through  the 
dark  ;  and,  giving  Bayard  a  frantic 
push  forward,  she  darted  back  into 
the  room,  where,  having  locked  the 
door,  she  rushed  up  and  down,  sobbing 
out  prayers  for  his  safety,  or  stopping 
her  ears  with  her  fingers,  that  she 
might  not  hear  his  dying  yell. 

When  the  poet  found  escape  cut  off, 
he  stood  rigid  in  the  last  paralysis  of 
fear.  The  darkness  swayed  before  him 
like  a  thousand  descending  bludgeons. 
Then  he  swayed  himself,  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  narrow  hall  table. 
It  was  a  covering  surface,  and  he 
had  just  wits  left  to  huddle  his 
bulk  underneath  it,  when  a  stealthy 
foot  came  towards  him  from  above, 
pausing,  for  an  anxious  interval,  on 
each  step.  It  was  coming  nearer. 
He  managed  to  squeeze  in  still 
further.  It  was  passing.  It  had 
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found  him  !  With  a  dizzy  surge  of 
the  brain,  he  fell  into  a  swooning 
void. 

Anna  was  not  only  a  courageous 
woman  in  appearance ;  she  was  one 
in  fact.  "  Hilf  !  Hilf'  I  A  light, 
quick  ! "  she  shouted,  as  she  fell  upon 
poor  Bayard's  outlying  portions,  with 
iron  fists. 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  candles 
from  the  bedroom  flat,  and  the  sound 
of  frightened  whispering.  From  below, 
Gretchen  cried,  "  The  Fraulein  Anna 
has  caught  him.  Run  then  ;  run  to 
her  aid  !  Do  you  hear  me,  you  block- 
head, you  coward  ?  They  are  murder- 
ing her  like  a  pig."  And  she  ran 
up  the  stairs  herself,  dragging  the 
reluctant  Hans  after  her. 

"Where  are  they,  Fraulein?"  she 
panted. 

"Here.  Under  the  table.  Hold 
his  legs." 

Gretchen  obeyed  with  a  hand  more 
muscular  than  her  mistress's ;  and 
Anna,  raising  herself  for  breath, 
knocked  against  Hans,  who  was 
shuffling  about  behind  her. 

"  Another  of  them  ! "  she  cried, 
and  rushed  at  him  with  such  effect 
that  he  bolted,  stumbling  down-stairs 
again.  "  Will  no  one  bring  a  light  ?  " 
she  shouted  desperately. 

Patricia  was  one  of  those  sleepers 
for  whom  the  trump  of  doom  will  have 
to  sound  twice ;  but,  when  roused 
at  last,  she  was  on  the  spot  in  a 
twinkling. 

Scattering  the  terrified  girls,  she 
ran  down  with  her  candle  and  the 
strap  of  her  trunk,  crying  as  she 
ran,  "  Hold  on  !  I'll  pin  him ! 
That'll  settle  him,"  she  remarked 
tranquilly,  when  she  had  bound  the 
unresisting  legs  together,  with  a 
vigour  that  almost  cut  them  in  two. 
"  Now  we'll  draw  him  out,  and  ask 
him  for  his  letter  of  introduction." 

The  poor  poet  was  lying  face  down. 
She  heaved  him  round  on  to  his  back. 


"  Herr  von  Holzheim  !  "  Even 
Patricia  was  dismayed,  but  the  next 
moment  she  burst  out  laughing. 

"So  he  has  fancied  our  silver 
spoons.  It  isn't  so  funny  as  the 
elopement,  but  it'll  do." 

When  he  heard  his  master's  name, 
Hans's  instinct  of  fidelity  conquered 
his  fears,  and  he  came  running  up- 
stairs in  a  terrible  taking,  and  flung 
himself  beside  the  prostrate  form. 

"£u  lieber  Gottl  He  is  dead. 
You  have  killed  him.  The  poor 
gentleman's  heart  is  weak  ! " 

"  We'd  better  have  off  the  strap 
then,"  said  Patricia  ;  and  while  Anna 
hurried  away  for  brandy,  she  helped 
Hans  to  chafe  the  felon  back  to 
consciousness. 

The  brandy  was  just  beginning  to 
do  its  work,  when  Olga,  having  judged 
from  the  conversational  tone  outside, 
that  the  crisis  was  over,  ventured 
from  her  haven,  and  joined  the  group 
on  the  floor.  "  Ach  I  Woe  is  me  ! 
He  is  wounded,"  she  wailed  over  her 
fallen  hero.  "  Bayard,  speak  to  me 
— to  your  Vergissmeinnicht." 

This  was  the  last  straw  for  Anna. 
"  Will  somebody  tell  me  if  I  am 
mad  \ "  she  said  grimly.  "  Am  I  the 
directress  of  a  Bedlam,  or  am  I  not  1 
Hans  Heilingen,  you  are  in  the 
service  of  this  gentleman.  How 
comes  he  to  be  in  my  house  ?  "  Hans 
shook  his  head.  His  bewilderment 
seemed  genuine. 

"  Well  then,  explain  your  own 
presence.  You  will  be  able  to  do  that 
at  least." 

But  she  was  over-estimating  his 
powers.  Backing  towards  Gretchen, 
he  mumbled,  "  You'd  better  ask 
her." 

Gretchen  pushed  him  angrily  away. 
"  Ach,  you  great  blockhead  !  " 

"  Well,  Gretchen,  I'm  waiting,"  said 
Anna. 

"He's  been  at  me  to  marry  him, 
Fraulein.  And  as  the  gate  was 
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locked  to-night,  the  impudent  fellow 
climbed  the  wall.  I  had  to  let  him 
in,  to  rate  him.  He  had  threatened 
to  lie  on  the  door-step,  and  make  a 
scandal." 

"  I  see.  I  will  have  something  to 
say  to  you  to-morrow.  Meanwhile, 
go  to  your  bed.  And  you,  Hans 
Heilingen,  go  back  the  way  you 
came." 

Then  she  called  up  sternly  to  the 
fluttering  nightdresses,  ordering  them 
to  disperse.  "  See  that  they  do  it, 
Patricia."  And  Patricia  who,  if 
irrepressible,  was  thorough-bred  in 
essentials,  took  the  hint,  and  routed 
the  eavesdroppers. 

The  coast  was  now  clear  for  an 
explanation  between  the  sisters. 
"Stop  that  fooling,  Olga,  and  get 
up." 

Olga  feared  the  tone,  but  she  rose 
defiantly.  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  Anna.  You  should  be  on  your 
knees  to  this  brave  man  who  has 
risked  his  life  to  save  yours.  I 
summoned  him  in  our  need,  and  he 
came." 

"  What  need  ?  " 

11  Gott  in  Himmel  I  Don't  you 
know  1  The  burglars  !  He  attacked 
them.  When  I  heard  them  talking 
in  the  kitchen,  I  ran  to  him  in  my 
terror,  and  he  came  across  by  the 
ladder.  Oh,  it  was  well  done  !  It 
was  noble  !  I,  at  least,  am  grateful, 
and  will  reward  him." 

"Olga  Blumenthal!  That  you 
•hould  be  my  sister  !  Hans  Heilingen 
was  your  burglar,  and  that  unfortunate 
man,  there,  was  his.  Perhaps  you'll 
go  to  your  bed  now,  and  behave  like 
a  decent  woman." 

"  But  I  can't  leave  him  like  this," 
Olga  sobbed.  "  He  is  wounded.  He 
is  seriously  injured,  Anna." 

"  Hans  !  "  Anna  called  down-stairs. 
Hans  appeared  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way. 

"  As  I  thought !     The  whole  house 


is,  of  course,  at  the  key-hole.  Come 
and  carry  your  master  home,  Hans. 
If  you've  no  sense,  you've  at  least 
got  legs  and  arms." 

As  Hans  approached,  Herr  von 
Holzheim  raised  himself  into  a  sitting 
posture,  and  looked  from  one  to 
another  with  bewildered,  questioning 
eyes.  "  Ah,  now  I  recollect,"  he 
groaned.  "  I  was  overpowered.  But 
they  fled  ?  I  struggled  till  numbers 
triumphed." 

Anna  smiled  indulgently,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  good  intentions. 
She  felt  that,  with  so  many  blows 
upon  his  body,  her  victim's  vanity 
might  be  spared.  So  the  battered 
knight  tottered  off  on  the  arm  of  his 
squire,  and  his  lady-love  received  a 
curtain  lecture  from  a  sister  stern 
enough,  just  then,  to  fill  admirably 
the  part  of  the  tyrannical  parent. 

Anna  departed  from  tradition, 
however,  in  not  resorting  to  bread 
and  water.  On  the  contrary,  she  let 
the  idyll  run  its  course,  only  mani- 
pulating it  so  far  as  to  circumvent  a 
quite  unnecessary  elopement,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  wedding  on  ortho- 
dox lines. 

As  for  Olga,  some  will  consider  it 
a  further  proof  of  her  folly,  some, 
perhaps,  a  tardy  wisdom,  that  her 
eyes  have  not  shed  a  single  scale,  and 
that,  both  as  poet  and  preux  chevalier, 
her  husband  increases  in  stature  to 
her  daily.  The  only  shadow  on  her 
wedded  life  is  the  fear  that  his  valour 
may  impel  him  to  deeds  too  daring 
for  a  married  man.  She  trembles 
at  rumours  of  war,  lest  he  should 
volunteer  for  the  front. 

Gretchen  has  no  such  misgivings 
about  either  master  or  man.  Indeed, 
life  would  be  easier  for  Hans,  whom 
she  now  bullies  in  the  capacity  of 
wife,  if  she,  also,  allowed  herself 
illusions. 

MARGARET  ARMOUR. 
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THE  American  "  Trust,"  which  has 
excited  the  deepest  interest  of  econo- 
mists, politicians  and  sociologists  the 
world  over,  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  ill-begotten  child  of  the  protec- 
tive tariff.  A  great  American  manu- 
facturer testifying  before  a  government 
commission  of  investigation  a  few  years 
ago,  epigrammatically  declared  that 
"  the  tariff  was  the  Mother  of  Trusts." 
The  characterisation  was  so  terse,  and 
to  the  popular  mind  so  true,  that,  like 
all  catch  phrases,  it  was  accepted  as  a 
statement  of  fact.  Even  the  persons 
who  are  not  blinded  by  phrases  have 
looked  upon  the  trust  as  a  politico- 
economic  development  made  possible 
by  the  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  tariff 
being  one  of  the  main  causes.  The 
defenders  of  the  trust,  who  do  not 
believe  that  it  owes  its  existence  to 
the  tariff,  explain  that  it  is  simply 
a  natural  sequence  of  the  modern 
tendency  to  centralise.  Now  both 
these  theories  are  true,  but  only 
partly  true.  The  trust  would  be  less 
successful  if  it  were  not  for  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  is  undoubtedly 
correct  that  the  tendency  of  indus- 
trialism is  to  become  consolidated. 
A  conspicuous  illustration  of  this 
development  is  "Stores,"  which  take 
the  place  of  fifty  small  shops.  But 
despite  these  admissions  there  is  still 
another  and  more  important  reason  to 
be  given  for  the  existence  of  the  trust. 
That  reason  is  the  stock-exchange. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
trust  (and  the  word  is  used  simply 
for  convenience  and  generically)  is 
to  make  money  for  its  promoters. 
Primarily  the  trust  is  neither  eco- 


nomic nor  industrial.  But  it  is 
financial.  It  affords  opportunities 
for  huge  profits  on  an  investment 
comparatively  small  (when  the  return 
is  considered)  with  a  minimum  of 
risk.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  and  by  no  other  methods 
have  such  enormous  fortunes  been 
so  quickly  made  as  by  promoting  and 
financing  trusts.  The  economic  and 
industrial  advantages  and  results  of 
the  trust  are  to  the  financier  merely 
by-products.  His  chief  product  is 
to  make  profits  for  himself.  Every- 
thing else  is  incidental.  Conditions  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  peculiarly  favourable 
for  carrying  on  this  lucrative  industry. 
Its  lucrativeness  explains  why  the  great 
bankers  now  devote  nearly  all  their 
time  and  talents  to  promoting  trusts. 

The  motive  controlling  the  trust- 
promoter  is  as  old  as  the  everlasting 
hills.  The  world,  or  a  certain  portion 
of  it,  has  always  tried  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  In  the  old 
days  men  toiled  over  a  retort  en- 
deavouring to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold  and  hoped  to  find 
Golconda  at  the  bottom  of  their 
crucibles.  To-day  men,  without  so 
much  trouble,  put  the  printing-presses 
to  work  and  transmute  worthless  paper 
into  stocks  and  shares  and  bonds  of  the 
value  of  gold.  The  modern  financier 
is  simply  the  antitype  of  the  ancient 
alchemist.  The  modern  financier  is 
more  refined,  more  scientific,  more 
polished,  more  successful  than  his 
prototype,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  the  twentieth 
centuries,  but  their  methods  are  much 
the  same  and  both  worked  to  obtain 
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the  same  results — to  make  something 
out  of  nothing. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  trust 
is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer.  Cost  can 
be  cheapened  by  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  expense  —  by  reducing 
superintendence  and  supervision,  by 
destroying  competition,  by  abolishing 
many  charges  that  are  inseparable 
from  competitive  industry ;  by  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  on  the  largest 
scale,  by  saving  the  profits  that  under 
disintegrated  processes  of  manufacture 
accrue  to  the  middleman,  or  to  any- 
one who  is  a  factor  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  who  furnishes  any  of 
the  raw  material,  or  who  has  some 
connection  with  it  in  its  journey  from 
raw  material  into  the  finished  product 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Theo- 
retically the  principle  is  sound.  It  is 
the  bait  used  by  the  trust-promoter 
to  entice  the  public. 

No  man  can  afford  to  proclaim 
openly  that  his  chief  purpose  in 
organising  a  trust  is  to  make  a 
fortune  by  floating  its  securities ;  he 
would  defeat  his  own  purpose.  He 
must  have  a  plausible  reason,  and 
this  may  be  found  in  the  cunningly 
devised  statements  of  his  prospectus, 
the  calculations  of  his  actuaries,  the 
glittering  array  of  figures,  the  hope 
of  large  profits.  Founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  in  part  though  not  in  its 
entirety  is  theoretically  sound,  this 
hope  appeals  strongly  to  cupidity,  and 
his  victims  are  dazzled  by  the  gleam 
of  gold,  exactly  as  the  alchemist  by 
long  vigils  over  his  alembic  deluded 
himself  into  believing  that  in  the 
mystic  vapours  were  to  be  found  the 
magic  words  that  should  wrest 
Nature's  secret  from  her. 

The  method  of  the  trust-promoter 
is  simplicity  itself.  Take  fifty 
factories  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 


any  article  of  domestic  use,  clothes- 
pins let  us  say.  The  productive 
capacity  of  these  factories  varies ; 
some  of  them  are  large,  some  small ; 
some  are  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  improved  machinery  and  some 
have  an  antiquated  plant ;  some  are 
making  money  and  are  free  from  debt, 
while  others  are  barely  meeting  ex- 
penses and  are  practically  insolvent. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them, 
or  the  great  majority  of  them,  into 
the  consolidation.  The  trust -pro- 
moter secures  options  on  the  plants, 
in  some  cases  paying  a  forfeit  to 
obtain  the  option,  in  others  having 
the  right,  without  the  deposit  of  a 
forfeit,  to  exercise  the  option  within 
a  given  period.  Having  secured  the 
options  the  trust-promoter  evolves  the 
plan  on  which  the  trust  is  to  be 
financed,  substantially  as  follows  :  The 
plants  are  taken  over  at  a  valuation 
to  be  paid  for  in  bonds  or  cash.  The 
bonds  represent  the  real  cost  of  the 
property,  that  is  the  actual  value  of 
real  estate  and  buildings.  But  the 
owner  of  a  plant  is  not  content  to 
sell  his  property  to  the  new  corpora- 
tion for  the  value  of  his  real  estate. 
He  demands  in  addition  a  heavj 
bonus  for  good  will,  for  trade-marks 
or  patents  if  he  has  them,  and  for  his 
consent  to  merge  his  property  with 
that  of  others  in  the  new  corporation. 
How  great  the  bonus  that  will  be 
given  to  him  shall  be  depends  entirely 
upon  the  circumstances.  If  his  plant 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  competition 
has  been  destroyed — and  that  is  a 
valuable  asset  (in  the  prospectus) — 
or  if  for  any  other  reason  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  a  stiff  demand  and 
has  the  nerve  to  stand  by  it,  he  can 
get,  on  paper,  anywhere  from  three 
to  four  or  five  times  what  his  property 
is  really  worth.  This  bonus  is  paid 
him  in  preferred  or  common  shares, 
usually  both.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
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in  actual  practice  the  average  manu- 
facturer who  merges  his  plant  in  a 
trust  gets  from  three  to  five  times 
what  he  would  be  willing  to  take  in 
•elling  for  cash  to  an  outsider.  That 
is  to  say,  if  his  plant  at  a  liberal 
estimate  is  worth  150,000  dollars  he 
puts  it  into  the  combination  on  a 
basis  of  500,000  dollars,  for  which 
he  receives  100,000  dollars  in  bonds, 
200,000  dollars  in  preferred  stock 
and  200,000  dollars  in  common  stock. 

The  promoter  is  now  ready  to 
finance  the  scheme.  He  has  under- 
written the  bonds  so  that  those  manu- 
facturers who  do  not  care  to  take  the 
bonds  but  want  the  cash  are  assured 
of  receiving  it,  and  the  securities  of 
the  Clothes-Pin  Trust  are  generously 
offered  to  the  public.  The  capital  of 
the  new  trust  is  35,000,000  dollars, 
5,000,000  dollars  in  bonds,  1 5,000,000 
dollars  in  preferred  stock,  and 
15,000,000  dollars  in  common  stock. 
The  real  assets  of  the  trust  are  repre- 
sented by  the  bond  issue,  the  balance 
is  fictitious — water,  in  the  language 
of  Wall  Street,  inflation,  in  every 
day  language. 

For  underwriting  or  organising,  the 
promoter,  who  is  always  a  great 
banker,  receives  a  generous  commis- 
•ion,  sometimes  paid  in  money,  but 
more  generally  paid  in  the  securities 
of  the  corporation.  Application  is 
at  once  made  to  the  stock-exchange 
to  list  these  securities  so  that  they 
ean  be  conveniently  disposed  of.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  promoter  up  to 
this  time  has  been  to  get  as  much  of 
the  securities  of  the  corporation  for 
his  fee  for  services  surrendered  as  he 
can  ;  his  sole  purpose  from  this  time 
on  is  to  dispose  of  these  securities  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  for  the  highest 
possible  price.  His  success  depends 
entirely  on  the  temper  and  means  of 
the  public  to  buy  and  on  his  own 
standing.  If  his  firm  stands  well  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  and  if 


the  people  have  more  money  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with,  it  is  as 
easy  for  the  great  banker  to  dispose 
of  his  securities  as  it  is  for  the  ex- 
perienced fisherman  in  a  well  stocked 
stream  to  catch  fish.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  supply  of  money 
in  the  United  States  seeking  invest- 
ment has  been  practically  limitless. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  securities 
have  been  put  out  and  taken  up  by 
the  public. 

The  prize  for  which  the  promoter 
plays  would  have  dazzled  the  alchemist, 
whose  ideas  of  wealth  were  modest 
compared  with  the  modern  standard. 
Taking  this  typical  35,000,000  dollars 
Clothes-Pin  Trust  the  banker's  balance 
sheet  would  be  something  like  this  : 
He  and  his  associates  would  have 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  the 
capital  for  the  bond  issue  and 
would  have  subscribed  in  actual 
cash  perhaps  twenty  per  cent.,  that 
is,  1,000,000  dollars.  That  would 
have  been  all  the  money  they  ac- 
tually invested.  For  this  sum  they 
would  be  paid,  first  the  million  dol- 
lars from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  and 
stock  having  a  par  value  of  from 
5,000,000  dollars  to  7,000,000  dollars. 
Nominally  they  stood  to  lose  5,000,000 
dollars  in  case  the  bonds  had  not  been 
disposed  of,  although  it  was  almost 
a  certainty  that  they  would  lose 
nothing  as  they  had  the  machinery 
to  sell  the  bonds.  For  this  risk 
they  make  from  3,500,000  dollars  to 
4,900,000  dollars,  the  stock  being 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  seventy 
per  cent.  As  the  tide  has  been 
running  for  the  last  two  years  they 
can  sell  this  stock  in  a  few  months. 
It  is  really  not  a  bad  trade  this  of 
trust-promoting.  Can  anyone  find 
anything  much  more  profitable,  or 
more  easy,  or  more  simple  ? 

To  avoid  the  charge  that  my  illus- 
tration is  exaggerated  I  present  a  few 
facts  to  prove  that  I  have  been  ex- 
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tremely  moderate  in  my  statement  of 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  imaginary 
Clothes-Pin  Trust.  In  his  sworn 
testimony  before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Moore,  the  organiser  of  several  large 
trusts,  said,  "  Everybody  knows  what 
they  are  getting  when  they  get  com- 
mon stock  ;  they  know  that  they  are 
not  getting  anything  that  represents 
assets."  Mr.  Moore  organised  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  with 
a  capital  of  46,000,000  dollars,  of 
which  18,000,000  dollars  was  pre- 
ferred stock  and  28,000,000  dollars 
common  stock.  For  his  services  as 
organiser  he  received  10,000,000 
dollars  in  common  stock,  stock  which, 
he  remarked,  did  not  represent  assets, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  representing 
nothing,  had  to  be  palmed  off  on  the 
confiding  and  ignorant  public,  as  the 
only  way  by  which  Mr.  Moore  could 
make  his  stock  worth  anything  to 
him  was  by  selling  it. 

Mr.  Wm.  Griffith,  a  manufacturer 
of  tin  plate,  who  sold  his  plant  to 
Mr.  Moore's  trust,  testifying  before 
the  same  commission,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  as  an  expert  and  a  practical 
man,  that  the  value  of  the  plants, 
including  good  will,  property  of  every 
kind  and  everything  in  the  mills  per- 
taining to  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate,  was  about  12,000,000  dollars, 
and  to  purchase  this  12,000,000 
dollars  worth  of  property,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Mr.  Moore  had  issued 
46,000,000  dollars  in  stock.  Since 
then  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
has  been  merged  in  the  Billion  Dollar 
Steel  Trust  with  a  still  further 
inflation  of  the  nominal  capital. 

John  H.  Parks  brought  suit  against 
John  W.  Gates  to  render  an  account 
of  the  profits  made  by  him  in  the 
amalgamation  of  all  the  wire  manu- 
factories in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Parks  claimed  that  26,000,000 
dollars  of  the  total  capitalisation  of 


90,000,000  dollars  had  disappeared 
and  that  Mr.  Gates'  profits  were 
15,000,000  dollars.  Mr.  Gates  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  26,000,000 
dollars,  but  his  testimony  was  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  profits  made  by 
promoters.  He  first  formed  a  cor- 
poration in  Illinois  and  owned  one 
quarter  of  the  stock,  with  a  nominal 
value  of  one  million  dollars.  Then 
he  formed  a  larger  corporation  in 
New  Jersey,  and  for  his  stock  in  the 
Illinois  corporation  received  3,500,000 
dollars  in  stock  of  the  new  corporation. 
Then  still  another  and  larger  cor- 
poration was  formed,  and  by  pooling 
and  manipulating  Mr.  Gates's  stock 
became  worth  5,000,000  dollars. 
How  much  more  he  made  no  one 
knows.  Mr.  Gates's  corporation,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Moore,  is  now  one  of  the 
constituent  companies  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  and  the  usual  method  has  been 
followed  of  increasing  the  already 
heavily  watered  capital. 

The  commission  paid  to  the  banking 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  for 
financing  the  Billion  Dollar  Steel  Trust, 
as  officially  stated  by  that  corporation 
was,  after  deducting  all  advances  and 
expenses,  about  60,000,000  dollars. 
Morgan  and  Co.  formed  an  under- 
writing syndicate  which  agreed  to 
furnish  200,000,000  dollars  to  finance 
the  scheme;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  syndicate  was  only  called  upon 
to  the  extent  of  25,000,000  dollars. 
The  expenses  of  the  syndicate,  in 
addition,  are  stated  to  have  been  about 
3,000,000  dollars.  In  payment  the 
syndicate  was  given  649,987  shares 
of  preferred  stock  and  649,988  shares 
of  common  stock,  which,  if  sold  at 
the  average  market  price  then  prevail- 
ing, secured  for  the  syndicate,  after 
returning  the  25,000,000  dollars  cash 
advanced  and  deducting  3,000,000 
dollars  for  expenses,  about  60,000,000 
dollars,  or  over  two  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  original  investment. 
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The  transaction  was  concluded  in 
rather  less  than  nine  months.  For 
converting  200,000,000  dollars  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  same  cor- 
poration into  250,000,000  dollars  of 
bonds,  according  to  the  official  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
Morgan  and  Co.  were  paid  10,000,000 
dollars. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of 
Congress  of  high  standing  and  a  lawyer 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  trust 
organisations,  vouches  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  following  statement.  A  factory 
was  built  costing  150,000  dollars. 
Before  it  had  turned  out  a  dollar's 
worth  of  product  it  was  bought  by  a 
trust  for  750,000  dollars  cash.  The 
property  was  then  turned  into  another 
trust  and  resold  for  1,500,000  dollars 
in  securities. 

Now  these  illustrations,  which 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  show 
that  the  prime  motive  of  the  trust- 
promoter  or  organiser  is  not  economic 
or  industrial  but  is  purely  selfish. 
His  real  interest  is  to  make  money 
for  himself.  He  assumes  far  less  risk 
and  stands  almost  certain  to  make 
far  greater  profits  than  he  can  in  any 
other  way  known  to  financiers.  To 
put  capital  into  a  mine,  to  build  a 
fleet  of  steamships,  to  develop  an 
unknown  country,  to  manufacture 
a  staple  of  any  kind,  in  short,  to 
engage  in  any  legitimate  and  recog- 
nised branch  of  commerce  always 
involves  risk,  the  risk  having  almost 
a  geometrical  relation  to  the  profits, 
with  the  certainty  that  a  long  period 
must  elapse  before  capital  can  be 
made  productive.  In  financing  trusts 
the  risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
profits  are  enormous,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  capital  remains  idle 
is  as  brief  as  the  profits  are  large. 

To  justify  the  trust,  to  make  the 
trust  attractive  to  the  public,  and 
induce  it  to  buy  shares  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Moore,  represent  no  assets, 


because,  unless  it  bought  these  pieces 
of  worthless  paper,  there  would  be 
no  profit  in  the  operation  for  the 
organisers,  the  public  has  to  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  twentieth  century 
trust-promoters  have  made  a  discovery 
in  economics.  This  the  public,  which 
has  gone  speculatively  mad  because 
it  is  over-burdened  with  money, 
actually  believes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  what  the  trust-promoters  have 
done  is  to  go  back  more  than  two 
centuries  and  simply  follow  the 
methods  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  audacious  financier  and  promoter 
of  his  day.  John  Law,  of  Lauriston, 
has  been  reincarnated.  The  genius 
of  John  Law  originated  the  colossal 
and  at  the  same  time  beautifully 
simple  scheme  of  making  credit  the 
basis  of  everything.  Neither  money 
nor  commodities  could  have  any  fixed 
standard,  but  credit,  he  conceived, 
could  be  made  superior  to  all  else, 
and  the  State  might  with  perfect 
safety  capitalise  future  profits  and 
make  them  the  basis  for  a  paper 
currency.  It  was  such  a  fascinating 
suggestion  and  had  such  enormous 
possibilities  that  it  caught  the  popular 
fancy  and  succeeded  as  well  as  John 
Law's  successors  have  succeeded. 
The  public  of  that  day  like  the  public 
of  this  had  money  to  invest  and  was 
bitten  by  the  speculative  fever.  And 
it  lasted  until  it  collapsed  because  it 
was  an  attempt  to  defy  a  natural  law. 
Does  the  parallel  of  John  Law  of 
1716  and  the  John  Laws  of  1902 
end  here? 

When  you  buy  property  for 
12,000,000  dollars  and  sell  it  to 
the  public  for  50,000,000  dollars  you 
must  be  able  to  show,  on  paper  at 
least,  that  the  property  will  be  able 
to  pay  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent, 
on  the  investment.  In  the  old  days, 
not  in  the  days  of  John  Law  but  in 
the  days  of,  let  us  say,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  value  of  a  property  was 
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based  on  tangible  assets,  its  earnings 
for  a  series  of  years,  its  good  will, 
and  the  skill  and  character  of  its 
managers.  These  items  constituted 
value  and  afforded  a  basis  of  capi- 
talisation, an  ample  allowance  always 
being  made  for  depreciation  of  plant 
and  contingencies.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  We  no  longer  capitalise 
tangible  property  or  average  past 
earnings.  We  have  adopted  John 
Law's  scheme  and  capitalise  credit 
and  the  earnings  of  the  future.  That 
of  itself  would  be  bad  enough  and 
unsound  enough,  but  we  go  still  fur- 
ther. We  capitalise  abnormal  profits 
due  to  extraordinary  conditions,  and 
on  that  basis  ask  the  public  to  buy 
our  stocks  promising  that  abnormal 
earnings  will  always  continue. 

The  only  way  by  which  it  can  be 
assumed  that  a  trust  possessed  of 
assets — physical  property,  good  will, 
&c. — worth  12,000,000  dollars  will 
pay  a  return  on  a  capital  of  50,000,000 
dollars,  is  to  assume  that  the  price  of 
that  trust's  product  selling  in  the 
market  at  a  higher  price  than  has 
ever  before  been  known  is  the  mini- 
mum price ;  that  the  price  will  either 
remain  stable  at  that  minimum  price 
or  that  the  price  will  still  further 
advance.  The  fictitious  capitalisation 
does  not  admit  of  any  decrease  in  price. 
A  fall  in  price  or  a  curtailment  of 
the  output  destroys  the  earning  power 
of  the  trust  and  would  mean  insolvency 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  trust 
to  pay  its  dividends. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  theory 
on  which  the  trust  is  formed  is  either 
fallacious,  or  else  that  all  the  theories 
of  economics  in  which  the  world  has 
placed  implicit  faith  since  economics 
became  a  science  are  founded  on  false 
principles.  It  is  an  elementary  pro- 
position that  capital  always  seeks 
the  highest  return  consistent  with 
security,  and  that  whenever  capital 
pays  abnormal  profits  direct  encour- 


agement is  offered  to  other  capital 
to  invest  in  that  business  so  as  to 
share  in  profits  so  easily  obtained. 
The  capital  already  invested  can  meet 
that  competition,  and  in  a  measure 
prevent  it,  by  adopting  one  of  two 
methods.  It  can  reduce  profits  by 
reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
which  may  not,  however,  always  effect 
the  desired  purpose,  as  the  reduction 
of  price  may  stimulate  the  demand. 
It  can  destroy  competition  by  being 
able  to  manufacture  at  a  less  cost 
than  competitors,  and  by  selling  at 
a  lower  price  can  defy  competition 
and  hold  the  market. 

But  the  trust  can  do  neither.  It 
cannot  reduce  its  earnings  because  it 
needs  all  of  its  earnings  to  pay  divi- 
dends and  fixed  charges  on  its  watered 
capital.  The  trust  is  like  a  piece  of 
machinery  keyed  up  to  its  highest 
capacity,  which  is  only  effective  when 
working  under  full  pressure.  Reduce 
the  speed  and  it  is  worthless.  Nor 
can  the  trust,  when  it  is  forced  to 
meet  severe  competition,  hope  to 
manufacture  at  a  less  cost  than  its 
rivals.  It  has  been  testified  to  that 
the  property  of  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company,  capitalised  at  46,000,000 
dollars,  had  a  real  value  not  to  exceed 
12,000,000  dollars.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  should  a  new  plant  be 
established,  costing  a  few  millions, 
the  owners  of  that  plant  would  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  trust  successfully. 

The  reason  why  a  small  concern 
is  able  to  compete  with  the  great 
trust,  and  why  the  great  trust  becomes 
a  weakness  instead  of  strength  after 
a  certain  point  has  been  reached,  can 
be  very  readily  explained.  Take  a 
man  owning  a  tin  plate  mill  in  which 
he  has  100,000  dollars  invested,  who 
has  sufficient  working  capital  and 
whose  business  is  prudently  managed 
under  his  personal  supervision  so  that 
it  yields  him  a  handsome  profit.  He 
watches  his  expenses  very  closely, 
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especially  those  small  expenses  which 
eat  into  profits  unless  prudence  is 
exercised.  There  must  be  very  good 
reason  to  justify  him  in  engaging  an 
additional  clerk,  or  in  adding  to  his 
fixed  charges.  But  if  this  man's  mill 
becomes  part  of  a  trust  with  a  capital 
of  millions,  that  close  supervision  is  no 
longer  observed.  Because  the  trust 
is  so  big,  because  it  has  such  an  enor- 
mous capital,  because  it  has  so  much 
money  behind  it,  because  it  is  doing 
business  on  such  a  gigantic  scale, 
everything  about  and  in  connection 
with  it  must  be  on  the  same  scale. 
Extra  clerks  here,  extra  expenses 
there ;  things  are  done  with  a  lavish 
hand  because  the  dignity  of  the  trust 
must  be  kept  up. 

Recently  the  head  of  a  great  trust 
went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
company's  property.  He  travelled 
with  a  retinue,  and  because  his  time 
was  so  valuable  he  had  to  travel  in 
a  special  train.  While  this  president 
was  touring  the  country  in  his  special 
train  like  a  royal  personage,  we  read 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  banquets 
he  gave  at  various  places  to  local 
managers  and  prominent  business 
men  (no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  sale  of  stock),  of  the  speeches 
he  made,  of  his  donations  to  the  cause 
of  charity  and  education,  all  of  which 
was  impressive  and  suggestive.  It 
suggested  that  the  unfortunate  stock- 
holders were  paying  for  the  special 
train  and  the  banquets.  The  owner  of 
a  small  plant  would  travel  in  a  regular 
train  like  any  other  person  and  content 
himself  at  a  hotel  with  a  modest  room. 
The  president  of  a  trust  must  have 
his  special  train  and  his  suite  of  rooms, 
the  very  best  in  the  hotel.  It  is  not 
every  president  of  a  trust  who  travels 
in  a  special  train,  but  the  special  train 
and  the  retinue  are  rather  typical  of 
the  reincarnated  spirit  of  John  Law. 

The  promoters  of  the  trust  have 
asserted  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 


the  trust  must  succeed  is  that  it 
effects  such  large  economies.  One 
compact  management  is  much  more 
economical  than  a  dozen  scattered 
executives,  they  say.  Theoretically 
this  is  true,  but  the  saving  is  nullified 
by  the  substitution  of  a  remote  presi- 
dent for  the  near  proprietor,  and  by 
the  inevitable  increase  of  expenses 
and  disregard  of  money  that  always 
follow  when  the  individual  control  of 
personal  capital  becomes  the  control 
of  other  people's  capital  by  a  board. 
Already,  and  although  the  trusts  have 
only  been  in  existence  a  short  time, 
and  everything  has  been  favourable 
to  them,  there  has  been  noticed  a 
constantly  growing  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  "  general  expense  "  account. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  nearly 
all  the  trusts.  The  other  great  claim 
made  for  the  trust  is  that  it  can 
manufacture  more  cheaply  than  its 
competitors  because  in  many  cases  it 
owns  the  supply  of  raw  material,  and 
in  some  cases  the  means  of  transport 
as  well.  Thus,  the  Clothes  -  Pin 
Trust  would  not  only  own  the  factories 
in  which  the  clothes-pins  are  made 
but  also  the  forests  in  which  grow  the 
trees  that  are  cut  up,  the  saw-mills 
which  reduce  the  trees  into  wood  fit 
for  use  by  the  factory,  the  vessels  and 
barges  which  bring  the  wood  from  the 
forest  to  the  factory,  the  wire-mill 
that  makes  the  wire  used  in  the 
clothes-pin,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
smallest  subdivision  of  manufacturing 
process.  By  our  methods,  say  the 
trust-promoters,  we  eliminate  half  a 
dozen  profits.  Instead  of  paying  a 
profit  to  the  owner  of  the  forest  we 
pay  the  profit  to  ourselves.  Instead 
of  paying  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
saw-mill  the  profit  goes  into  our  own 
treasury,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line. 
This  answer  one  would  say  is  un- 
answerable. Here  one  would  think 
no  flaw  can  be  found  in  the  trust- 
promoter's  reasoning. 
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A  professor  of  economics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
name  unfortunately  escapes  me  at 
this  time,  has  pointed  out  that  this 
argument  is  only  another  trust  fallacy. 
It  is  a  perfectly  sound  argument  so 
long  as  maximum  prices  prevail,  but 
in  time  of  stress  it  is  another  element 
of  weakness,  and  the  truth  of  every 
economic  law  is  only  demonstrated  in 
time  of  stress,  that  is,  on  a  falling 
market.  John  Law's  shares  com- 
manded an  enormous  premium  so  long 
as  the  public  was  eager  to  buy  them 
and  could  not  be  given  away  when 
the  public  wanted  to  sell  them.  The 
weakness  of  trust  methods  as  pointed 
out  by  this  professor  is  that  industry 
to-day  is  integrated  whereas  it  used 
to  be  disintegrated.  That  is  to  say, 
formerly  in  a  falling  market  the  loss 
spread  itself  over  a  wide  area ;  to-day 
it  is  concentrated  and  borne  by  one 
corporation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
Clothes-Pin  Trust  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  clothes-pins  would  fall  on  the 
trust  and  it  would  make  no  difference 
that  it  had  eliminated  the  middle- 
man's profit.  Before  the  era  of  the 
trust  a  decline  in  the  price  of  clothes- 
pins would  be,  in  a  measure,  equalised 
by  a  decline  in  the  price  of  raw 
material,  a  decline  in  freights,  a 
decline  in  the  cost  of  everything  that 
went  to  make  up  the  finished  product. 
This  professor  sustains  his  assertion 
by  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  books  of  a  great  iron  manufacturing 
business  to  which  he  had  been  given 
confidential  access.  His  examination 
covered  several  years,  and  although 
during  that  time  there  had  been  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  product 
manufactured  by  this  firm  the  profits 
were  not  appreciably  affected.  The 
reason  is  that  the  price  of  the  produce 
always  bore  a  certain  relation,  that 
relation  being  almost  fixed,  to  the 
price  of  the  articles  entering  into  it. 
When  the  finished  product  advanced, 


raw  material,  freights,  labour  and 
everything  else  that  was  an  item  in 
the  cost  of  production  correspondingly 
advanced ;  when  the  finished  product 
declined  everything  else  correspond- 
ingly fell.  The  elimination  of  the 
middleman  instead  of  being  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trust  is  to  its  dis- 
advantage whenever  there  is  a  falling 
market,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  rock  on  which  the 
trust  will  split  is  bad  times. 

To  maintain  their  solvency,  to  be 
able  to  pay  dividends  on  watered 
capital,  the  trusts  must  continue  to 
make  the  enormous  earnings  which 
they  are  now  making  owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  all  staples  and  the  un- 
exampled prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  Even  the  slightest  check  on 
that  prosperity,  even  a  small  decline 
in  price  or  a  lessening  of  the  demand, 
which  would  very  quickly  lead  to  over 
production  and  still  further  break 
down  the  price  (which  in  turn  could 
only  be  corrected  by  a  curtailment 
of  production  that  would  mean  re- 
ducing the  earning  power  of  labour, 
and  consequently  its  purchasing 
power),  would  wreck  a  great  majority 
of  trusts  because  they  are  working 
under  the  highest  possible  pressure 
and  there  is  no  reserve  strength  on 
which  they  can  rely.  They  are  like 
a  ship  riding  taut  on  its  anchor  chain 
with  no  slack  for  "  play."  Every 
mariner  knows  what  that  means  in 
case  of  a  sudden  storm. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  two 
newspapers  of  the  highest  standing 
have  called  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  the  situation.  The  New  York  SUN, 
a  paper. that  has  always  championed 
the  trusts,  in  its  financial  article 
sounds  this  note  of  warning  : 

The  fundamental  trouble  was  organisa- 
tion and  capitalisation  with  Wall  Street 
in  mind  rather  than  business  prudence. 
Large  provision  for  the  profits  of  pro- 
moters ;  small  provision  for  working 
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capital,  surplus  and  necessary  expendi- 
ture ;  hasty  distribution  of  earnings 
upon  common  shares  which  represented 
water  only,  and  distribution,  sometimes, 
when  there  were  no  earnings  at  all — 
that  has  been  the  history  of  many, 
though  by  no  means  of  all  the  consolida- 
tions of  business  concerns  into  so-called 
trusts  within  the  last  six  years.  Disaster 
from  such  causes  is  what  may  be  styled 
initial  and  necessary  failure.  But  notably 
since  the  1st  of  January  have  all  these 
great  combinations  in  which  there  has 
been  an  attempt,  even  of  more  or  less 
beneficent  character,  to  suppress  com- 
petition met  with  a  resistance  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  rising  tide  of 
the  sea.  Proof  is  at  hand  that  in  all 
these  instances  the  abiding  result  of  the 
process  has  been  to  increase  competition 
rather  than  discourage  it.  Skilled  men 
have  been  set  free  from  old  companies 
absorbed  into  the  new  consolidations,  to 
start  new  companies  of  a  similar  sort 
upon  a  careful  and  substantial  basis,  and 
these  men  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  all  the  money  they  required  for 
the  purpose.  The  forces  which  have 
reduced  the  great  Sugar  Company's  con- 
trol of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  country's 


business  a  few  years  ago  to  fifty  per 
cent,  to-day,  are  powerfully  at  work  in 
every  industry  in  which  large  profits  are 
made,  and  the  larger  the  profits  and  the 
greater  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  surer  and  more  quickly  these 
forces  will  accomplish  their  destined 
result. 

The  New  York  TRIBUNE,  a  paper 
noted  for  its  carefully  expressed 
opinions,  but  with  capitalistic  affilia- 
tions, criticises  the  policy  of  the  Steel 
Trust  in  paying  dividends  on  common 
stock  and  having  to  borrow  money  on 
bonds  to  pay  for  improvements,  and 
says  that  the  "cynical  answer"  to 
explain  this  policy  is  "  that  those  who 
promote  consolidations  generally  have 
on  hand  generous  blocks  of  common 
stock,  and  that  the  common  stock 
of  any  corporation  can  be  marketed 
much  more  advantageously  if  it  is  a 
dividend  payer  than  if  it  is  not." 

A.  MAURICE  Low. 
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